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Introduction 


Tl" Is  Study  was  begun  in  June  1972  under  a  contract 
between  the  Office  of  Kducation  and  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
was  transferred  to  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 
Foundation  in  July  1973  by  agreement  of  the  Office i  Bi^ookings, 
*  and  the  Foundation  upon  my  transfer  to  Che  Foundati^  stiff. 

Hie  initiative  for  the  study  was  taken  by  officials 

in. the  Department  of  Health*  Educatidnt  and  Welfare  in  response 

to  ^mounting  concerns  a^nd  divided  opinions  about  the  us^  of 

accreditation  to  estab)[.ish  the  eligibility  of  postsecondary  insti-- 

tutions  for  federal  prigrams*    In  June  197l»  a  report  to  the 

CoQgrc^ss  by  HEW  Secreta^ry  Elliot  Richardson  had  recommended  that 

ft 

the  Commissioner  of  Education  initiate  a  study  of  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  and  o^  other  means  of  discharging  their 
functions »  including  the  possible  creation  of  "a  Congresslonally*** 
chartered  public  corporation  to  promote  the  natioi\al  coordination 
of  accreditation*"    In  November  1971,  a  draft  report  on  Accredita- 
tion  and  Institutional  Eligibility  by  a  committee  chaired  by  Frank 
Newman  of  Stanford,  which  had  been  organized  at  the  suggestion  of 
HEW  Secretary  Finch  and  Assistant  Secretary  Butler,  created  a  furor 
in  accrediting  circles  by  recommending  that  a  Federal  Commission 
on  Institutional  Ellgibilijty  be  established  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  Institution^^  on  the  basis  of  priteria  independent 
of  accreditation*    Many  in  the  accrediting  community  viewed  that 
"^s  a  threat  to  establish  a  system  of  direct  government  accreditation; 

but  they  were  also  concerned  about^  the  growing  government  regulation 

^  * 
of  accrediting  agencies  in  the  course  of  the  process  by  which  the 


CoBxmi^sioaer  ri^cognized  agencies  for  eligibility  purposes. 

\ 

HEW  ofticialss  initially  asked  tor  two  inquiries: 
one,  into  accreditation  £er  sc,  especially  accreditation  standards  ' 
and  their  educational  and  institutional  consequdnces;  and  the 
second,  into  the  use'  of  accreditation  for  eligibility  purposes. 
I  declined  to  pursue  the  first  inquiry  for  several  reasons: 
a)  The  second  seemed  complicated  enough,    b)  A  study  of  standards 

would  retoain  purely  formal  unless  an  assessment  were  made  of  the 

1.  .  ■  . 

extent  t^  which  different  standards  wete  actually  enforced  by 

different  accrediting  agencies  at  representative  institutions; 

that  would  require  a  major  study  in  its  own  right,    c)  In  the 

aftermath  of  the  Newman  report,  the  proi»rlety  or,  at  any  rate, 

wisdom  of  an  outside,  govemment-sponsoted  inquiry  into  private 

accrediting  standards  was  questionable. 

gven  con^neld  to  the  question  ^of  accreditation  and 

eligibility,  the  study "li^  been  the  most  difficult  I  have  ever 

conducted  because  of  the  complexity  and  intractability  of  its 

technical  and  political  problems\^the  e^hemerality  of  many 

"postsecondary"  "schools"  and  "programs"  (not  to  mention  "accrediting" 

activities),  which,  if  they  do  exisL  like  the  tracks  of  the 

abominable  snowman  leave  no  reliableVlues  to  their  nature:  and 

the  changeability  of  government  and  private  policies  and  practice^. 

9 

It  has  required ^a  consideration  of  the  number  of    post secondary 
school^,  which  is  unknown  and  changes  constantly;  and  of  their 
natuns  which. ranges  from  hospital  "schools"  with  no  students  to 
universities  with  40,000.    It  has  required  an  exploration  of 
accrediting  agencies,  which  arouse  astonishing  passions,  which 
accredit  anywhere  from  no  schools  to  more  than  1,000,  which  undergo 
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frequent  changes  in  their  composition,  procedures,  organt  :ation. 
and  standards,  and  about  which  it  seems  impossible  lo  make  any 

t 

Statement  with  which  everyone  will  agree  except  that  "accrediting** 
begins  with  an  "a."    It  has  required  an  examination  ot  innumerable 
government  programs  which  have  utilized  accreditation  directly 
or  indirectly  for  decades;  which  involve  students,  institutions*, 
and  faculty;  government  appointments^  draft  exemptions,  and  entry 
visas;  and  the  educational,  ^professional  and  occupational  licensing 
laws  and  regulations  of  fifty  states.    A  computer  printout  prepared 
by  the  Air  Force  Judge  Advocate  General  showed  oyer  2U0  uses  of 
the  term  "accreditation"  or  derivatives  in  2!>  of  the  iO  titles 
of  the  U.S.  Code,  and  none*  apparently,  was  defined. 

Confronted  with  the  three  ill-known,  open-ended > 
and  changing  worlds  of  postsecondary  education,  accreditation,  and 
eligibility,  a  number  of  jjpmpromises  had  to  be  mad^.    In  the  post- 
secondary  world,  we  Concentrated  on  the  problems  of  proprietary 
schools;  in  the  wor^d  of  accreditation,  on  the  work  of  the  agencies 
accrediting  degree-^granting  institutions  and  proprietary  schools, 
which  are  relied  ojti  most  heavily  for  eligibility  prup^aea;  ffhd» 
in  the  world  of  government  eligibility,  upon  the  programs  of 
widespread  student  aid,  especially  veterans  benefit;^  and  giia^anteed 

A 

Student  loans,  which  pose  the  problems  of  student  protection  and 
school  eligibility  that  have  been  of  great  Congressional  and  public 
concern*    We  had  been  asked  and  sought  to  examine  the  special 
problems  of  accreditation  and  eligibility  in  allied  health  areas, 
which  take  much  of  the  time  of  OE  and  HEW  staff.    But  a  special 
commission  directed  by  William  Selden  was  working  on  this  difficult 
set  of  fhroblems  and,  ai^ter  ' repeated  consultations,  t  concluded 
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that  there  was  nothlng'we  could  usefully  contribute  to  their 
important  and  delicate  efforts. 

A  variety  of  aethod?  w^a  employed.    Visits  were  paid  to 
all  seven  regional  accrediting  connaissions  for  higher  education, 
the  three  m^jor  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools,  and 
.over  fifteen  other  agencies  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of 

Education  and /or  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting.  Staff 

■  '  / 

accompanied  accrediting  visits  to  universities  and  sch?iols, 

attended  all  meetings  of . the  Commissioner* a  Advisory  Committee 

on  Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility  (including 

executive  portions)  held  during  the  course  of  the  study,  a 

meeting  of  the  National  Coramiia^ion  on  Accrediting, .  and  at  least 

a  dozen  other  meetings  at  which  accreditation  issues  were  discussed. 

Interviews  were  conducted  and  correspondence  exchanged  with  recognized 

sp'bkesmen  for,  critics  of,  and -authorities  on  accreditation; 

with  the  leaders  and  staff  of  educational  and  professional  associa- 

tlons;  ^d  with  a  number  of  school  owners  and  representatives. 

Discussions  were  held  with  the  staff  of -state  education  departments, 

veterans  approving  agencies,  and  consumer  protection  agencies; 

with  lawyers  and  other  spokesmen  for  students  victimized  by  predatory 

trade »  business,  and  correspondence  schools;  with  officials  and 

staff  of  the  Office ''of  Education,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

the  Veterans  Administration,  and  Congressional  committees  most 

actively  concerned  with  institutional  eligibility  and  student 

financial  aid.  *  \ 

The  published  aud  unpublished  literature  on  accreditatloi^ 

state^^ensure,  and  proprietary  schools  was  examined.  Newspaper 

stories  were  clipped  and  followup  inquiries  made;  educational  and 


/ 
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accrediting  newsletters  were  read  assiduously.    A  ^tiidy  was  made 
,       of  selected  cases  in  which  law  suits  or  public  events  placed  on 

record  unusually  detailed  evidence  of  the  operations  and  Importance 

\ 

of  accreditation.    Much  evidence  was  volunteered  by  parties  involved 
in  contentious  cases  (concerning,  for  example,  the  accreditation 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  for  chiropractors,  pharmacists,  and 
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inadical  laboratory  technicians).    We  vers  visited  by  representativifes 

/ 

of  at  least  four  fields  and  two  countries  contemplating  the  initiation 
of  accrediting.    We  collected  statistics  and  made  special  computer 
runs  in  attempts  to  estimate  the  ni]liber»  kinds »  and  enrollments  of 
accredited  and  unaccredited!  eligible  and  ineligible  schools »  and 
the  amount  of  funds  going»  in  major  federal  programs*  to  accr^^ditrd 
schools  and  to  unaccredited  schools  eligible  in  other  ways.  Question- 
naires were  sent  to»  and  responses  received  from*  the  directors 
of  all  recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  state  approving  agencies 
for  veterans.  ^ 

Questionnaires  and  letters  of  inqi^.ry  were  also  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  owners  of  selected  accredited  and  unaccredited 
proprietary  schools  and  to  the  presidents  of  a   number  of  accredited 
and  unaccredited,  traditional  and  nontraditional  colleges »  to  request 
their  views  on  accreditation  and  its  use  by^e  government.  These 
inquiries  had  to  be  dropped  because  of  the  delays  imposed  in 
obtaining,  government  clearance  of  the  forms.    The  clearance  was 
professional*  not  political;  nonetheless,  it  was  pedantic  and 
protracted  and  represented  a  clear  case  of  one  arm  of  the  government, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  obstructing  another  arm. 

A  draft  of  the  present  report  was  prepared  in  February 
1974  and  distributed  for  comment  and  discussion  to  some  300  persons. 
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Detailed  responses  were  received  from  over  fiftv  perso^ia,  as  well 
as  from  two  reading  committees^ appointed,  respectively,  by  the  " 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  Office  ot  Education.    The  i/eport 
was  also  discussed  at  two  day-long  meetings  in  April  1974;  at  a  ' 
meetlag  of  veterans  state  approving  agency  officials;  and  at 
several  sessions  with  OE  staff.    Comments  from  authorities  of 
comparable  standing  ranged  from  "the  most  penetrating  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  accrediting  in  our  history"  to  "the 
report  should  be, ..put  in  your  [OE]  files  for  a  good  long  rest!" 
The  style,  scholarship,  balance,  and  recommendations  were  praised 
and  damned.    Some  such  leception  was  anticipated  in  the  initial 
study  prospectus,  which,  quoted  from  the  1662  preface  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer:  ' 

And  having  thus  endeavoured  to  discharge  our  duties  in 
this  weighty  affair... and  to  approve  our  sincerity  therein  (so 
far  as  lay  in  us)  to  the  consciences  of  all  men;  although  we  know 
it  impossible  (in  such  variety  of  apprehensions,  humours  and  interest, 
as  are  in  the  world)  to  please  all;  nor  can  expect  that  men  of 
factious,  peevish,  and  perverse  spirits  should  be  satisfied  with 
anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  kind  by  any  other  than  themselves : 
Yet  we  have  good  hope,  that  what  is  here  presented,  anh  fiath  beert... 
with  great  diligence  examined  ^nd  approved,  will  be  also  well  accepted 
and  approved  by  all  sober,  peaceable  and  truly  conscientious. . .sons. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  please  everyone,  all  comments  received 

careful  attention  and  many  corrections  and  revisions  resulted. 

A  inM  words  about  the  organization  of  the  report  may  help 
sone  readers  to  reelect  those  portions  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  thor..    A  quick  digest  can  also  be  obtained  by  reading  the' 
summaries  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 

Chapter  A,  which  presentjs  our  poli<;y  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  follows  consecutively  from  the  discussion  in 
Chapter  L  of  accreditation,  and  other  systems  by  which  schools  can 
be  rendered  eligible  for  publ^ic  ptoigtdmfe.'    Several  advisers  felt 


that  the  report  was  so  long  that  diiisent  readers  might  not  live 
to  "teach  the  end,  and,  --at  their  suggestion,  it  has  been  placed 
tlrsjt.    Hardy,  youthful,  or  conservative  readers  may  prefer  to 
read  it  last. 

The  empirical  content,  presented  in  ChapterSs^through 
K,  begins  with  sketches  of  the  origins  of  accrediting  and  of  the 
Office  of  Education's  thin  involvement  with *it  until  196b,  in 
Chapters  B  and  C  respectively.    Chapter  D  describes  the  operation 
of  the  OE  Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility  Staff  and 
.  advisory  committee,  and  some  of  their  major  policy  objectives; 
Chapter  E,  the  experience  with,  and  opinions  of,  AXES,  eligibility 
issues,  and  related  matters  reported  to  us  by  representatives  of 
recognized  accrediting  agencies. 

Chapter  F  evoked  so  few  comments  from  readers  that  few 
may  have  read  it.    Nonetheless,  it  is  a  lynchpin  oi  the  report, 
attempting  to  assess  the  size  of  the  postsecondary  universe,  the 
number  of  accredited  and  unaccredited  institutions,  such  character- 
istics of  each  as  can  be  gleaned  from  available  statistical  and 
descriptive  comparisons,  and  the  extent  to  which  institutional 
accreditation  represents  a  i^eliable  mark  of  quality.     Chapter  (; 
presents  a  limited  amount  of  evidence  on  the  delicate  question 
of  whether  regional  accreditation  is  a  reliable  mark  of  an 
institution'?;  probity.    This  chapter  has-  been  criticized  more 

I 

severely  than  any  other;  many  readers  illt  it  should  be  dropped;, 
their  arguments- aro, discussed  and  rejected. 

Chap-ters  H,  I,  and  J  examintjf'  the  eligibility  systems  of  ,' 

tho  major  federal  programs  of  student  financial  ^id:     veterans'  ' 

I 

benefits  (H; ,  guaranteed  student  loans  (1),  manpower  training 
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assistance  and  social  security  benefits  for  student  beneficiaries 
(J).    Chapter  J  also  briefly  discusses  two  other  institutional 
eligibility  systems,  for  research  awards  and  foreign  schools, 
which  are  of  special  significance  to  our  central  problem 
because  accreditation  plays  no  part  in  eit^ier. 

To  judge  from  readers'  comments.  Chapter  K  is  less 
contentious  than  Chapter  G.    Can  it  be  because  the  malpractices 
noted  in  K  are  of  most  concern  to  proprietary  schools  whereas 
those  dealt  with  in  G  occur  at  universities  and  colleges?  In 
several  respects,  the  two, chapters  are  complementary:  each 
presents  second-hand  evidence  designed  to  note,  not  to  document 
methodically,  distressing  problems  which  accreditation  has  not 
resolved  or,  in  the  case  of  colleges,  even  confronted. 

Chapters  L  and  A  take  the  dingerous  but  necessary  leap 
from  fact  to  theory,  experience  to  generalization,  administration 
to  policy.    Chapter  L  discusses  factors  that  make  institutional^ 
eligibility  important  or  unimportant  in  different  programs;  the 
place  of  accreditation  as  one  of  these  factors,  especially  in  OE 
programs;  the  Newman  committee  proposal  to  dispense  with  accredita- 
tion;  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  few  practicable 
alternative  systems  which  might  rely  on  the  determinations  of 
a)  private  accrediting  agencies,  b)  state  agencies,  c)  a  new 
national  coninission,  or  d)  OE  staff.     Chapter  A  continues  the 
argumentation  In  Chapter  L  and  offers  a  number  of  repommendations 
with  regard  to  accreditation  and  eleigibiiity ,  student  protection, 
and  improved  Institutional  information. 
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A •    Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


•  .  Summary 

\ 

Accreditation  should  continue  to  serve  as  one  means  by  which' 
postsecondary  schools  become  eligible  for  federal  programs*  However, 
OE  should  relf  less  .heavily »  and  in  jio  case  solely,  on  it,    A  private 
committee  should  be  established  to  offer  an  alternative  channel* of 
eligibility  for  useful  unaccredited  schools. 

^   The  function  of  reviewing  accrediting  agencies  and  recoimnend^ 
ing  seme  for  inclusion  on  the  Commissioner  of  Education's  -list  of  re- 
cognized agencies  should  be  largely- transferred  to  the  Council^ on 
Postsecondary  Accreditation •    The  commissioner's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility  should  serve  as  the 
final  appellate  body  for  recognition  purposes;  the  committee  and  staff 
should,  cease  their  promotion  of  *  accreditation  and  concentrate  on  alter-- 
nati>/6  avenues  of  eligibility,  additional  requirements  for  eligibility 
and  the  removal  of  eligibility,  and  measures  of  student  protection. 
All  eligible  schools  should  meet  the  same  requirements;  accredite4 
schools  should  receive  no  special  privileges  such  as  the  right  to  re^ 
fund  less  tuition  to  a  student  who  drops  out#  ! 

OE  should  institute  a  program  to  improve  the  training  of 
stattf  education  staff  and  to  gain  their  fuller  cooperation  in  enforcing 
federal  eligibility  regulations. 

Studeni:  loans  should  be  insured  against  school  closure. 
Colleges  as  well  as  proprietary  schools  should  be  required  to  notify 
students  about  their  tuition  refund  policy.    We  endorse  other  measures 
recommended  by  the  1974  Denver  conference  on  consumer  protection  in 
postsecondary  education. 

To  inform  students  adequately,  some  critical  institutional 
information  must  be  published.    Reports  and  ralftngs  of  named  schools 
should  be  prepared  by  private  organizations  with  federal  and  private 
funds.    Special  studies  are  needed  of  ineligible  and  unaccredited 
schools,  and  of  the  incidence  of  educational  malpractices.  School 
dropout  and  job  placement  rates  should  be  provided. 

No  really  satisfactory  solution  exists  to  the  fearsome  prob- 
lems of  determining  the  quality  and  eligibility  of  over  13,000  post- 
secondary  schools.    We  can  only  do  our  best  with  the  resources,  facts, 
and  judgment  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems. 


^  We  were  ask.d  to  exa:ni„e  the  merit  of  using  accreditation  , as 

6'condition  of  elislbiHtv  1„  rede.ral,  and  especially  OE,  post.econdary 
educatlofial  prosram..    We  „ai  sunu^arlz.  our  conclusions  about  tl.e  pre- 
.   sent  OE  elislbUlty  systen:.    Then'  we  will  recoMnend  various  chanses 
which  represent  a  compromise  between  the  Newman  proposal  to  discard 
accreditation  ccnpletelv  and  the  excessive  reliance  which  OE  has  N 
Placed  on  It.     Finayy,  „e  will  discuss  the  related  problems  of  st/ 
dent  protection  an<i\he  provision  of  better  public  information  about 
postsecondary  institutions. 

,        I    First,  however,  a  major  qualification  is  in  order.    The  prob- 
lems oJmonitorlng  the  business  and  educational  operations-even  the 
na«s  and  .addresses-of  over  13.000  postsecondary  sch6ols  and  50.000  to 
100.000  or  more  profirans  to^^etermlne  which  should  be  eligible  for  wide- 
spread federal  hene,its  are  technically  ferocious  and  politically  con- 
tentious.   The  interests  at  stake  are  Intractably  conflicted.  (Jo 
course  of  action  can  please  all  major  parties,  and  the  opposition  of  any 
one-the  regionals.  proprietary  schools,  universities,  community  col- 
leges, the  established  professions,  state  or  federal  officialdom-can 
frustrate  and  defeat  a  course  that  the  others  may  deem  entl^  rea- 
sonable.   Social  science  has  no  magic  wand  with  which  to  conjure  up 
solutions  th.n  everyone  will  admire  and  no  one  has  ever  thought  of;  Are 
we  obligated  to  recommend  a  solution  if  we  see  -none?    We  want  .to  be 

useful,  hut  we  -u.st  above  all  be  hQnp«;r  To 

oe  none.^t.     To  toot  on  a  convenient  horn 

and  then  walk  away  i.s  to  be  neither... 

Thus  we  mustj^egrettablv,  conclude  that  we  see  no  really 

Ik 

satisfactory  solutfcn  to  the  general  ellRlhlHty  problem-to  identifying 
fairly  and  reliably  wf.Ich  postsecondary  offerings  students  receiving 


federal  aid  should  be  free  to  choose.    Present  eligibility  systems  and 
all  practicable  alternatives  have  serious  defects.    By  the  same  token, 
several  eligibility  systems  are  workable »  if  defective.    There  are 
weaknesses  in  both  the  veterans  and  insured  loan  systems ,  but  each  is 
workable;  diligently  administered,  the  faults  can  be  reduced.  Defects 
are  not  disasters. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  has  provoked 
criticism;  one  reader  called  it  ^'appalling. "    Nonetheless,  it  states  a 
vital,  unwelcome  truth  which  reflects  the  scale,  complexity,  diversity, 
and  changeability  of  "postsecondary"  education.    No  simple  or  final 
solution  is  at  hand  to  the  complex  problems  of  complex  people  exploit-- 
ing  complex  federal  programs:    it  is  no  solution  for  half  the  people  to 
regulate  arid  inspect  the  other  half  on  alternate  davs.    The  eliftibilitv 
problem  was  with  us  after  the  GI  Bill  of  World  War  II;  it  is  with  us  todav 
and  it  will  be  with  us  foi:  years  to  come. 

The  OE  Eligibility  System 

OE  has  relied  heavily,  for  eligibility  purposes,  upon  the 
lists  of  accredited  schools ^nd  colleges  which  are  the  product  of 
social  as  well  as  technical  judgments.    Statements  about  the  differen- 
tial quality  of  ^ducational  institutions  are  inherently  subjective  or 
«i;ocial  judr;!rents»  and  the  tests  and  indicia  which  purport  to  measure 
quality  objectively  merely  represent  subjective  judgments,  once  re-- 
moved,  of  what  the  objective  signs  of  "quality**  are.     Such  Judgments 
can  safely  and  rightly  be  made  only  by  private  citizens.  Government  offi- 
cials dare  not  draw  permanent  public  invidious  distinctions  among 


institutions:  that  was  true  in  1912  and  1913  when  Presidents  Tc^ft  and 
Wilson  suppressed  publicativ>n  of  such  distinctions  which  the  Bureau  of 
Education  had  made  (see  Chapter  B) ;  and  it  remains  true  today.  Tih^ 


research*  procurements >  manpower  training ♦  and  individual  fellowship 
awards •    But  fixed  invidious  distinctions  smuck  tou  Inch  ot  arbitrary 


and  discriminatory  treatment*  *  ;  ' 

The ''unique  value  of  accreditation  is  that  it  makes  such  disv 
tinctions  publically  available  for  any  and  every  use,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable 9  to  which  anyone  may  care  to  put  thera*    The  technical 
validity  of  the  distinction  is  less  important  than  the  fact  that  it  is 
made.     It  could  be  made  by  divining  rod,  so  long  as  the  results  were 
published  by  a  respected  body.    Unfortunately,  the  more  eminent  educ3t- 
tors  who  heap  scorn  on  accrediting,  the  less  will  it  be  respected. 
Searciiing  research  is  also  disenchanting,  disclosing  the  feeblerjess,  C 
follies,  and  self-interest  of  accrediting  bodies.    The  public  strength 
of  accreditation  rests  on  its  mystique,  and  that  is  best  preserve^  with 
little  knowledge.     Its  strength  also  rests  on  the  allegiance  of  pre«- 
cisely  those  eminent  Institutions  whose  presidents  are  most  inclined 
to  scorn  it. 

That  is  just  one  of  Innumerable  anomalies  of  accreditation: 
that  aomet  of  its  most  caustic  critics  have  been  its  principal  leaders: 
that  for  all  the  criticism,  accreditation  is  good,  not  bad:  that  critics 
must  attack     and  cannot  ignore    what  they  so  disparage.  Accreditation 

rouses  deep  passions  unwarranted  by  its    amateurish  processes 

j 

and  the  poverty  and  private  disrespect  in  which  sq  many  earnest  accred-* 
itlng  agency  staff  are  held#    Somehow,  this  quaint,  demeaned,  and  yet 


government  can  make  ad  hoc  distinctions:     these  form 


irapctant  mrk ,  ".locroJ  i  tod , "  touchi-s  the  honor  of  educators  who  have 
no  other  equally  witifspread  s\T:ihol  of  worth. 

No  distinctions^  co  iparable  to  those  of  accreditation  are 
available  from  any  source  for  sc  many  post secondary  institutions  and 
programr..    The  closest  apWximation,  the  distinctions  made  by  veterans 
approving  agencies,  accepts         work  of  many  accrediting  agencies.  But, 
i*'^  befits  govemu^nt  staff,  a^^proving  agencies  are  concerned  less  with 
Judgments  of  quality  than  with  objective  administrative  standards;  and 
"approved  for  veterans"  lacks  the  mystique  of  "accredited."    If  a  new 
system  were  to  be  developed  to  augment  or  replace  the  quality  distinc- 
tions of  accrediting  agencies,  it  would  have  to  be  a  private  system. 

A  weakness  of  regional  accreditation  is  that  it  has,  for  most 
practical  purposes,  stopped  making  quality  distinctions.    That  will  be 
denied— an^'  statement  about  accrediting  will  be  denied  on  good  grounds 
by  some  authority—but  we  believe  It.  is  true,  for  how  can  distinctions 

* 

be  drawn  when  virtually  all  degree-granting  institutions  are  accredited? 
The  accreditors'  response  that  all  accredited  schools  are  of  minimal 
quality— though  oitcn  th"y  slip  into  a  rhetoric  of  good  or  assured 
quality—and  yet  constantly  improving  is  Panglossian.    Even  were  it 
true,  it  would  not  help  the  public  to  choose.    Nothing  would  do  more  to 
revive  the  value  of  accreditation  to  the  public  than  a  restoration  of 
the  fclassif ications  o.   institutional  quality  or  character  which  were 
widespread  in  its  formative  years  (see  Chapter  B) ;  but  that  does  not 
seem  likely.     Such  a  step  was  recommended  by  a  1959  NCA  conference, 

•  » 

with  as  little  disa'erniblr  effect  as  we  expect  froni  this  recommendaf  ioi(l 

\  \ 
A  Useful  substitute  would  be  the  replacement  of  agency  monopolies  bv 


multiple  accrediting  in  the  same  field  or  region,  particularly  if  the 
standards  and  purposes  of  oach  agency  arc  olearly  distinct.    We  there- 
fore reconmiend  that  Oh:  modily  its  opposition  to  the  recot^nition  of  more 
than  one  agency  in  a  geographic  or  educational  area.    Present  OE  policy 
discriminates  against  new  agencies,  grants  an  unfair  monopoly  to  estab- 
lished agencies,  and  acts  as  a  conservat ivsi  force  against  the  inno- 
vation" OE  supposedly  favors*    OE  now  tries,  for -example,  to  encourage 
"innovation"  by  the  regional  commissions  while  effectively  discouraging 
the  formatipn  of  a  new  accrediting  agency  for  innovative  colleges. 
-It  should  doi  just  the  opposite:    stop  harrassing  the  regionals  and, 
recognize  new  agencies  which,  espousing  different  standards,  may  give 
them  a  little  healthy  competition^    Recognition  should  be  ^rant^ad  to 
any  age^icy  which  meets  tt^    commissioner's  criteria  to  the  same  degree 
as  do  listed  agencies.    Unlike  present  practice,  no  higher  standard  of 
compliance  should  be  required  of  agencies  applying  for  initial  than  for 
renewed  r^coffiltion. 

* 

The  disadvantages  of  employing  institutional  accreditation 
fo^'  eligibility  purposes,  discussed  in  Chapter  L,  mav  be  restated 
l^rieflv: 

!•    Institutional  accreditation  is  simpler  than  program  accred- 
itation but  less  pertinent  to  the  nature  and  usefulness  of  the  education 
student  will  actually^  receive. 

2^    IV  i-^  redundant,  but  unobjectionable,  for  d^grjce-granting 
institutions,  since  four-fifths  are  regionally  accredited  ^iv|d  most  of 
tht^  remainder  are  eligible  in  alternative  ways. 

3.     It'  is  least  satisfactory  in  the  volatile  proprietary 
school  siector,  where  no  alternative  avenue  of  eligibility  obtains.  The 
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government  has  thereby  obliged  unaccredited  schools  to  kneel  before  one 
and  only  one  private  organizationt  which  many  regard  as  a  trade^ assoc- 
iation, or  be  denied  public"  benefits.    A  considerable  number  of  schools  , 
have  been  denied  any  avenue  of  eligibility,  because  no  recognized 
^agency  exists  In  their  field.    Many  thousandn  of  students  have  been 
denied  Insured  loans  for  local  vocational  training  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  accredited  schools  in  their  state. 

4.-  Weak-kneed  OE  administration  has  maintained  the  ellgl-* 
billty  of  accredited' 29chools  despite  their  flagrant  abuse  of  insured 
loans*    OE  has  waited  with  infinite  patience  fpr  disreputable  schools 

to  be  disaccredlted  rather  than  acting  directly  to  withdraw  eligibility* 
> 

OE  has  not  just  employed  accreditation  as  an  administrative  convenience t 
.  which  wouljjf  be  quite  justifiable:    it  has  relied  excessively,  inef fec^ 

/  / 

(  tually,  aiid  inexplicably  on  accrediting  agencies  to  escape  its  own 

1  ' 

managerial  re^f^dnsibillt les. 

«. 

5«    Without  an  alternative  way  to  render  eligible  schools 
which  are  unaccredited  or  accredited  by  an  unrecognized  agency,  the  OE 
review  of  recognlzied  agencies  becomes  a  charade.    It  cannot  be  taken 
-  seriously  so  long  as  recognition  cannot  be  withdrawn,  because  OE  has 
no  alternative  means  to  render  eligible  the  worthy  schools  which  would 
thereby  become  Ineligible. 

6.    Many  accrediting  agencies  are  uncomfortable  with  the  OE 
review  process,  recopnlzlng  the  dangers  of  government  regulation.  But 
public  regulation  is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  private^  monopoly* 
The  monopolistic  power  of  recognized  agencies  over  access  to  federal 
benefits  should  be  broken  wherever  It  exists  and  their  regulation  by 
the  government  should  be  correspondingly  relaxed >  ^ 


riiii  recommend  dropping,  accreditation  as  one  condition 
of  eligihilicy.    Wo_  do  recommend  against  relying  on  It  as  the  sol  a 
avenue  ot  eli^ ibmtNi__t or  any  program.  .  ' 

fX^^ril^U^A»voivia5_a  small  number  of  schools  should  not  Intro- 
.dut^^cxe^tatlon .at„alJL^s  iL^nditlon_of  eUgibtlitv.    Staff  mav 
make  such  use  ot  accreditation  and  fifty  other  factors  as.  in  their 
Judgment,  i.s  .warranted  by  the  objectives  of  the^program  and  the  nature 
of  accrediting  In  that  particular  area.    The  larger  thP  r,„n,K.^^. 
^^-is_^lj}-lve^.,^he^^ 

^Z^^SII^ALL^<Us}}ooIs.  given  the  variability  of  educational  and  geo- 
graphic circumstances  and  the  improbability  that  the  discriminations 
made  by  accrediting  commissions  f4:^ther  purposes  wUl  precisely  match  ^ 
those  needed  to  iT,eet  the  goals  of  a  governmental  program,  particularly 
at  the  narsins  of  acceptable  educational  and  business  practice.  ' 

Exclusive  reliance  on  accredltai ion  to  determine  eligibility 
is  unfair  to  unaccredited  schools  and  programs  and  destructive  of  what- 
ever voluntarism  n^^d  quality  standards  remain  in  accrediting.     It  can 
distort  accrediting  judgments  themselves,  thereby  defeating  the  purpose 
for  which  eligibility  was  first  tied  to  accreditation.     ("I  asked 
[accrediting  staff],   'Did  the  fact  of  elij;ibility  deter  you  from 
accrediting  dec;sions  you  otherwise  would  have  taken?'    The  answer  was. 
•maueRticnably,   'Yes,'   in  ..any  cases."  Harold  Seidman  tells  us  and  we 
believe  ^e  1.  ris>ht.>     It  binds  accfediting  agencies  ever  tighter  to 
the  government  i/'iee]  .  '  ,  ■  ' 

Sotne  lea^Jing  accrediting  figures  have  come  to  the  o,n,e  con- 
clusion.    Tf.us,  in  April  T966,  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting, 
at  its  annual  meetlnR,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution 


which  included  a  significant  recommendation  as  to  huw  the  eligibility 


of  unaccredited  instituUioTl^;  might  be  determined: 


^o one  can  doubt  that  Federal  aid  for  education  will  continue  to 
expand.    As  such  expansion  occurs  the  Federal  programs  will  encompass 
n^w  fields  in  which  accreditation  does  not  now  exist.    In  order  that 
the  voluntary  accrediting  mechanism  may  continue  to  serve  society 
and,  more  particularly,  higher  education  ^nd  the  Federal  agencies, 
and  in  order  that  the  possibility  of  Federal  involvement  in  accred- 
iting may  be  held  to  an^bsolute  minimum,  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  recoiamends  that  the  Federal  agencies  make  a  distinction 
between  accreditation  and  Risibility  a^  a  basis  for  funding  Federal 
programs  and  projects* 

Accreditation  would,  under  this  distinction,  reflect  the  quality  of 
an  institution  or  a  program  which  has  already  been  established « 
Accreditation  would  constitute  one  basis  for  determining  eligi- 
bility.   Eligibility,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  established  for 
institutions  and  programs  not  formally  accredited • 

In  an  instance  involving  eligibility  of  institutions  and  programs 
lacking  accreditati4n,  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  should 
explore  with  represefntatives  of  the  Federal  Government  the  estab- 
lishment of  an,.4^isi?ory  role  for  the  NCA  through  aid  hoc  committees 
appointed  or  pominated  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  NCA.  These 
committees  wo\»J4Jaelp  determine  eligibility  based  upon  consideration 
of  the  resources  and  promise  of  institutions  for  carrying  out  the 
intended  program. ^ 

Fcfur  months  later,  as  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  acj[y;lsory  coionlttee  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  NCA  director  Frank  Dickey  had  a  chance  to 
implement  this  recommendation.    But  "instead  of  making  individual  deter-- 
minations  of  the  eligibility  of  unaccredited  schools  as  NCA  had  recom- 
mended, the  committee  chose  to  make  blanket  eligibility  determinations 
for  classes  of  schools  approved  by  designated  state  agencies.    We  do 
not  know  the  full  story  but  in;agine  that  a  govcmiriencal  committee  found 
it  impolir.ic  to  do  what  a  private  committee  could  readily  have  done. 
Block  approval  was  also  far  quicker  and  cheaper  than  individual  school 
approval,  and  speed  was  then  thought  to  be  important. 


In  a  1972  report,  William  Selden  argued  that  the  government 


should  "institute  a  policy  of  gradual  divorcement  from  [accreditation] 
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...as  a  ^necessary]  requirement  for  funding  and. . .provide  alternate 
ways  by  which  non-accredited  institutions  or  programs  of  study  cQuld 

be  considered  eligible  A  change  in  this  direction  would  deemphasize 

the  Importance  of  accreditation  and  incidentally  reduce  some  of  the 
tensions  that  relate  to  this  activity."-^    In  a  subsequent  communication, 
Selden  suggested  that  the  government  could  continue  to  rely  on  insti- 
tutional or  program  accreditation  as  one  means  of  eligibility  but  could 
also  provide  unaccredited  institutions  an  opportunity  for  eligibility, 
perhaps  by  a  special  inspection  arranged  by  federal  cfflcl|^.'*  , 

We  agree  with  the  basic  points  that    1.  accreditation  should 
continue  to  be  used  for  eligibility  purposes  and    2.  unaccredited 
institutions  should  also  have  an  opportunity  tp  gain  eligibility.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  alternative  means  of  eligibility  for  unaccred- 
ited institutions  should  be  provided  not  by  federal  officials  but  a  new 
private  body  created  specially  for  the  purpose. 

Accreditation  should  be  retained  as  a  means  of  eligibility  In 
widespread  federal  programs  for  two  main  reasons:    to  retain  a  private 
counterweight  to  the  growing  powir  of  federal  and  state  ^ureaucracles 
in  educational  affairs;  and  $o  maintain  the  principle  of  quality  dis- 
tinctions which  only  private  agencies  can  draw.    We  believe  that  educa- 
f-ional  standards  are  important;  that  better »  stricter,  and  wore  care- 
fully delineated,  not  fewer  and  laxer,  standards  are  needed.    We  would 
criticize  accredit i-Rg  agencies  not-,  as  did  the  Newman  committee,  for 
maintaining  standards  but  rather  for  relaxing  them.    We  share  the  com- 
mittee's concern  about  the  "homogenizatlon"  of  education.     The  committee 
attributes  it  to  the  power  of  the  regionals;  we,  to  their  weakness, 
democratization,  and  levelling  down.    The  regionals  state  that  they  are 
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no longer  standard izinr,  bodies.    Unfortunately,  that  appears  to  be  true. 

U'fe»  reject  the  altornat ives  of  reiving  for  t»ligihillty  deter- 
mination's upon  state  .lattMicles,  a  new  Kovernment  commission,  or  OV.  staff 
because  we  hel^'tn'o  that  all  three  would,  over  a  period  of  years,  he  un- 
able tn  maintain  quality  distinctions  and  would  eventually  render  ellgl- 
ble  almost  all  postsecondarv  schools.    We  are  also  sceptical  about 
lodging  complete  eligib^klity  responsibility  In  a  single  national  bodv, 
be  it  a  new  government  or  private  commission  or  OE  staff,  because  it  is 
important  to  maintain  not  only  several  avenues  of  eligibility  but  sev- 
eral organizations  to  administer  them-     Tn  multiplicity  there  is  freedom. 

As  shoT^  ir  our  survey,  a  good  many  professional  accredilting 
agencies  are  not;^  Kr^atly  troubled  about  independent  eligibility  devices 
because  they  are  not  deeply  involved  in  the  presetit  system  of  institu-- 
tional  eligibilitv;  their  power  rests  on  enough  other  factors — not  just 
licensing  laws^  but  all  the  historical,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
forces  that  have^promoted  the  specialization  and  professionalization  of 
labor — to  be  sustained  under  most  conceivable  eligibility  .systems,  niut 
the  regionals  were  of  two  minds  and  the  proprietary  school  agencies  of 
one  mind  in  opnosing  any  alternative  means  of  eligibility,  because  they 
fear  it  poses  a  threat  to  their  power.    We  do  not  think  it  must,  but  it 
may*    The  only  wav  to  find  out  is  to  try,  and  that  is  what  we  propose. 
The  only  way  to  cut  the  rordian  knot  that  binds  accrediting  agencies  to 
the  ^overn'^.ent ,  to  t'^cLr  ^r\in  and  peril.  Is  to  cut  it. 

A  Proposed  Experiment 

It 

l%e  propose  that  a  private  committee  be  established  and  funded 
for  a  five  vear  oxper i n:en tal  period.     I.t-t  us  call  it  a  Committee  for 
Identifying  Tsutul  Postsecondary  Schools.    A  commiAtee,  not  a  commission. 
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for  mode St a  private  committee,  to  emphasize  its  political  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  to  make  quality  judgments;  a  five  year  trial,  to  per- 
mit ic^  dissolution  or  redirection  at  that  time.    An  evaluation  should 
be  undertaken  after  42  months  which  would  foreshadow  the  future  course. 

The  committee  might  bo  set  up  by  private  incorporation,  as  . 
was  RANT)  prior  to  its  formative  contract  with  the  Air  Force;  or,  alter- 
natively,  as  an  independent  adjunct  to  a  respected  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development,  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  an  educational  research  center,  or.  conceivably,  though 
we  have  serious  reservations  about  this,. course,  the  new  Council  on  Post- 
secondary  Accreditation.    We  think  of  the  committee  as  a  board  of  eleven 
or  thirteen  persons  including,  but  not  dominated  by.  representatives  of 
the  accrediting  community,  and  that  "not  dominated  by"  is  why  we  prefer 
another  institutional  setting  to  the  Council  on  Postsecondary  Accredi- 
tation.   Committee  members  should  be  informed  about  academic  and  voca- 
tional education  and  federal  and  state  education  agencies;  alert  to 

« 

institutional,  professional,  student,  and  employer  interests;  and 
leavened  with  educational  research  experience.  . 

The  committee  would  be  funded  by  OE  and.  hopefully,  other 
portions  of  HEW.     It  would  be  free  to  accept  contracts  and  grants  from 
other  government  agencies  and  private  foundations,  as  well  as  fees  from 
applicant  schools,  ''it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  committee's  budget 
without  foreknowledge  of  the  scope  of  its  activity  which  might  swell  and 
contract  rapidly  should  the  commissioner  withdraw  recpgnitlon  from  an 
important  accrediting  agency.     However,  a  staff  of  at  least  six  profes- 
sional  and  four  secretarial  persons,  as  well  as  the  services  of  committee 
members  and  consultants,  could  be  supported  by  a  $500,000  budget;  around 


half  might  derive  from  fees  and  half  from  government  funds* 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or  other 
responsible  officials »  the  committee  would  designate  selected  unaccred- 
ited postsecondary  schools  and/or  programs  as  "useful'*  for  a  specified 
public  purpose*    Together  with  other  requirements  administered  directly 
by  the  government,  the  designation  would  provide  prima  facie  qualifica- 
tion  for  eligibility  in  a  given  federal  program.    Its  principal  initial 
use  would  probably  be  to  render  eligible  for  insured  student  loans  se- 
lected proprietary  schools  and  hospital  programs  which  are  either  un- 
accredited or  accredited  by  unrecognized  agencies. 

The  means  of  arriving  at  the  "useful**  designation  would  be 
worKed  out  together  with  program  officials  and  the  staff  of  related 
accrediting,  educaMonal,  and  professional  agencies,  though  final  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  with  the  connnlttee,.    The  designation,  reserved 

t 

for  schools  and  programs  not  accredited  by  recognized  agencies,  would 
be  reviewed  and  renewed  annually,  after  consultation  with  school,  state, 
accrediting,  and  federal ^^rogram  officials.    A  periodic  site  visit  and 
fee  to  cover  the  expenses  might  but  need  not  be  required.    The  committee 
should  be  flexible  and,  instead  of  following  the  same  formal., routine  for 
all'schools^  attempt  to  develop  alternative  procedures  proportionate  to 
the  siae  of^the  school  and  the  difficulty  of  the  decision*    The  annual 
renewal  would  permit  the  ready  withdrawal  of  "useful"  status  under  a 
number  of  designated  conditions,  including  the  failure  of  the  school  to 
observe  certaii^  state  or  federal  regulations  or  FTC  or  court  orders. 

Only  schools  and  programs  applying  voluntarily  would  be  ex- 
amined;  those  accredit^  by  recognized  agencies  would  not  be  eligible 
and  the  conmittce  might  also  decline  to  examine  Institutions  eligible 


by  reason  of  state  approval  or  the  three-letter  rule.    A  condition  of 
application  would  be  that  tlu»  application,  and  the  resultant  action^  be 
a  matter  of  public  record.    The  entire  procedure  may  resemble  a  stripped 
down  type  of  accreditation  geared  to  federal  program  needs  and  lacking 
additional  requirements  imposed — ^or  tlje  additional  status  conferred — by 
accreditation.     It  would,  essentially,  implement  the  recommendation  ad- 
vanced by  NCA  in  1966  and  by  Selden  in  1972* 

Would  "useful''  schools  and  programs  come  to  compete  with 
•'accredited*'  ones?    We  do  not  think  that  should  or  would  happen  in  most 
fields  but  It  might  happen  in  some,  if  manv  accredited  schools  or  pro-- 
grams  dropped  their  accreditation  in  order  to  apply.     If  so,  it  would 
happen  as  a  result  df  their  free  choice  of  one  private  agency  over 
another.     Any  accrediting  agency  which  cannot  hold  the  voluntary  alle- 
giance of  its  members  without  a  monopolistic  control  oyer  their  access 
to  federal  funds  does  not,  ve  believe,  deserve  to  survive.    Better  that 
it. expire  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  agency  which  can  earn  such  allegiance 

It  is  conceivable.  If  unlikely,  that,  engaging  in  destructive 
competition,  the  committee  and  an  accrediting  agency  might  drive  stan- 
dards  into  the  ground,  or  doiim  to  the  level  of  state  licensing  require- 
ments.   Howevlfer,  at  that  point,  either  the  committee* or  the  accrediting 
agency  would,  in  effect,  put  Itself  out  of  business,  for  it  would  then 
serve  no  different  purpose  than  fetate  regulatory  agencies.    The  same 
thing  would  happen  if  the  committee  designated  as  'useful*'  95  percent 
of  the  unaccredited  schools  in^any  state.    The  committee  Is  thus  exper- 
imental not  merely  because  of  the  many  difficulties  it  must  overcome  but 
because?^  ovet  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  might  put  itself  out 
of  business  and  be  replaced  by  state  agencies. 


The  chief  problems  the  cororaittee  will  face  will  be  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  cooperation  it  can  obtain  from  federal,  state, 
accrediting,  and  other  educational  agencies  in  exchanjlng  infonnation 
about  applicant  institutions;  to  determine  the  kinds  of  schools  from 
which  It  will  entertain  applications  and  the  general  standards  and 
quality  levels  it  will  observe;  and  to  define  the  precise  scope  of  its 
institutional  and/or  program  designations.    The  conmittee  can  expect 
applications  from  schools  whose  accreditation  has  been  withdrawn;  from 
uiiaccredited  hospital  schools,  sectarian  colleges,  schools  of  chiro- 
practic  and  acupuncture;  from  schools  (nov  ineligible  for  accreditation 
by  NATTS  and  NHSC)  which  coach  students  for  civil  service  and  licensing 
examinations;  and  from  many  school^  and  programs  accredited  by  agencies 
•not  recognized  for  the  purpose  (though  perhaps  for  another)  by  the 
commissioner.  f 

.  Two  experienced  observers  sugg(est  that  the  consnittee's  prob- 
lems will 'be  so  great  that  "there  will  be  a  paucfty  of  volunteers  to 
serve  on  this  equity  supra-body  who  would  be  ready  to  stand  in  judgment 
and  parsonally  he  responsible  for  the  decisions  with  regard  to  Institu- 
tions which  have  either  been  denied  accreditation  or  have  been  stripped 

5 

of  accreditation."      These  difficulties  are  real  and  must  be  faced; 
there  can  be  no  disguising  that  fact,  and  A?e  repeat  our  earlier  state- 
ment:    no  eligibility  systcn  is  without  serious  defects.     But  accrediting 
and  state  Hr>prcvir)v  .ivoncies  live  with  Identical  problems  and  so  can 
the  committee. 

« 

Tho  rommittoe  ray  be  deluged  at  the^'oysct.     Firm  policies,  • 
careful  prioritips,  a  ti^lit  budget,  and  a  slow  start  would  he  wise. 
Fair  and  infornr-d  decisions  will  require  candid  information  from  appH- 
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cant  schools  and  from  federal v  state,  and  accrediting  agencies.  The 
committee  will  remain  of  value  only  ho  lonR  af^  its  declsions^are 
accepted  as  fair  and  its  desiRnations  are  restricted  to  meritorious  tin- 
accredited  schools  and  programs,    A  sufficient  number  of  rejections 
should  quickly  reduce  any  excessive  demand  for  its  services • 

Summarizing :    We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  private 
ymmittee  for  Identifying  Useful  Postsecondary  Schools  to  give  selected 
ikmccredited  schools  and  prograns  an  opportunity  to  become  eligible  for 
federal  programs.    Since;  this  opportunity  would  also  be  open-  to  schools 
accred|.ted  by  agencies  dropped  from  the  commissioner's  list,  it  could 
help  to  provide  credibility  to  the  commissioner's  recognition  process. 
However,  in  our  view    the  main  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  break  the 
monopoly  of  accrediting  agencies  over  eltgibttlty,  enabling  the  com- 
missioner to  relax,  not  to  tighten,  his  regulation  of  recognized  agencies. 

Such  regulatory  power  as  OE  may  thereby  relinquish  will  be 
all  to  the  good.    Much  of  it  has  been  nominal.    Some  has  been  of  ques- 
tionable legality;  one  authority,  Matthew  Fink'in.  calls  it  "in  a  rather 
fundamental  sense  essentially  lawless"  (see  Chapter  D) .   -Spnie  has'  posed 
a  clear  danger  of  politically-motivated  interference  with  agency  stan- 
dards and  decision.     It  has  diverted  OE  from  direct  action  to  protect 
students  and  to  strengthen  its  own  eligibility  regulations  to  largely 

ineffective  efforts  to  accomplish  these  goals  through  the  Intexnnediatflon  . 

'%  -  ' 

of  agencies  which  have  little  .interest  or  ability,  to  do  anything  s^rlotl's 

about  them. 

The  shift  from  a  primary  emphasis  on  accreditation  to  a  pri- 
mary concern  with  eligibility  should  be  marked  by  the  removal  from  the 

— —  ]S 

commissioner's  list  of  agencies  whose  recofinition  serves  no  Eligibility''^ 
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purpose,  and  conflnlnB;  the  recognition  of  professional  agencies  to 

Specified  proRrams  or  free-standing  schools  for  which  accreditation 

serves  an  ellj^lbillty  purpose > 

OEVs  basic  stance  of  relyi^A^  ^eayily  on  accrediting  apencles 

with  monopolistic  powers  and  sub^ectin^  them  to  increasing  scrutiny 

should  be ^changed  to  a  policy  of  relying  less  heavily  on' the  agencies^ 

of  recoRnizlnp  more  than  one  agency  In  a  given  area  or  field,  and  of 

specifying  additional  conditions  with  which  all  Institutions  must  comply 

to  acquire  and  maintain  eligibility*    Initially,  these  conditions  can  be 

defined  by  the  regulations  to  be  Issued  for  iristltutlonal  participation 

6 

in  the  guaranteed Moan  program.      On  the  whole,  these  are  good  regula- 

tlons  and  long  overdue,  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  may  be 

watered  down  following  public  hearings  and  private  pressures.  However, 

* 

like  tlie  V.k.  regulations,  they  may  permit  accredited  schools  to  refund 
t    less  tuition^ thah  unaccredited  schools «    All  schools >  accredited  or  not> 
should  be  required  to  observe  the  same  eligibility  regulations > 
^  As  OE  policy  shifts  fr9m  heavy  reliance  on  accreditatioiji  to 

a  more  balanced  system  in  which  accreditation  is  ope  of  several  methods 
ecqUoyed.  for .eligibility  and  student  protection/  most  of  the  functions 
of  reviewing  accrediting  agencies  and  recommending  their  inclusion  on 
the  commissioner's  list  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  Council  on 
•    Postsecondary  Accreditation,    The  AXES  advisory  committee  should  'eerve  • 
as  a  final  appellate  l>ody  on  recognition  issues  but  staff  and  committee 

0 

Should  cease  their  promotion  of  accreditation,  which  conflicts  with. 
their  regulatory  and  adjudicatory  responsibilities.;  the  promotion  of 
accrediting  by  conferences  and  research  grants  should  become  the  respiwa^. 
. slbillty  of  another  section  of  HEW»    Devoting  little  tine  to  .the  recog- 
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nit  ion  process,  the  advisory  coinmtttee  and  staff  should  then  concentrate 

on  alternative  avenues  of  eligibility,  additional  requirements  for  cH- 

-  •   ^  ^ 

gibility  and  the  removal  of  eligibility,  and  measures  of  student  protec- 
tion.  The  changed  emphasis  might  be  reflected  in  a. changed  name  such  as 
the  Federal  Program  Eligibility  Staff. 

Though  we  have  argued  against  giving  state  agencies  the  power,    ^  ■ 
to  determine  eligibility  for  all  postsecondary  schools,  they. can  play  a 

significant  role  in  the  enforcement  of  additional "eligibility  regulations  \ 

\ 

such  as  those  which  OE  has  proposed  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro  \ 
gram.    A  serious  deficiency  of  accreditation  is  the  long  cycle— five,  ten 
years  or  more— between  accreditation  visits..    State  education  and  regula- 
tory bodies  normally  operate  on  an  annual  cycle  in  planning  and  budgeting 
for  public  institutions,  in  renewing  private  school  licenses,  and  in  con- 
ducting any  necessary  Inspections.    They  can  be  most  helpful  in  moni- 
toring compliance  with  OE  regulations  and  alerting  Washington  and  re- 
gional HEW  staff  to  developments  vhich  might  jeopard<!'.»  a  school's  eli- 
gibility.   With  the  cooperation  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 
pE  should  institute  a  program,  sweetened  with  grants,  to  improve  th^ 
training  of  state  education  staff,  to  gain  their  fuller  cooperation  in 
enforcing  federal  eligibility  conditions,  and  to  promote  a  fuller  and  - 
prompter  exchanfi;e  of  infonaatlon  about  postsecondary  schools. 

« 

Protecting  and  Informing  Students 

We  >rill  deal  mainly  with  the  provision  of  better  information 
about  postsecondary  schools* and  programs,  because  ve  have  examined  the 
subject  more  closely.    However,  let  us  first,  more  briefly,  consider  the 
question  of  protecting  students  from  institutional  ru^lpracticea.  All 
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three  matters— institutional  eligibility,  student  protection,  and  in^ti- 
tutic-al  in format ion--are  closely  Interrelated. 

Measures  of  Student  Pyectlon 

Measures  to  ensure  better  student  or  ."consumer"  protection  In 
postsecontfaTy  education  have  been  receiving  increased  ^attention  recently 
trom  the  press,  the  Congress,  federal  and  state  officials,  educational 

'    ^.  ■        L  ^ 

assoc tat ions,  consumer  groups,  and,  almost  last,  students.  Student  "n^ 
groups  have  devoted  surprisingly  little  attention  to  the  matter  and  it 

i 

vis  hard  to  find  informed  student  representatives  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject.    Indeed,  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
pioneering  1974  Denver  conference  on  Corsuffler  Protection  in  Postsecondary 
Education  was  that  "all  postsecondaVy  educational  insljltuttons  shoii^d 
consider  offering  some  educational  training  and  experiences  which  would 
familiarize  students  with  theiiryonspmer  citizen  roles." 


"Protection"  .^ften  reduc^j^to  regulation— too  often,  in  all 

f 

probability.    Both  laws  and  regulations  are  needed,  but  their  effec- 
tiveness  depends  on  their  restraint  and  reasonableness.  .  Few  people  will 

I 

reatl  all  the  provisions  of.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  insurance  p\>ll-  - 

«» 

cies,  or  even  the  detailed  regulations  posted  in' public  parks,*  which 
'  is  just  as  well  since  they  are  not  all  applicable  or  internally  consistent. 
,  Proprietary  schools  are  now  subject 'to  separate  state  licen- 

'  surt  rules,  veterans  approving  agency  rules,  accrediting  agency  rules, 
/  nov  rules  proposed  b\  the  Federal  Trade  Comniisslon  and  the  Office  of 
Fducation,  and  additional  rules  of  other  agencies.    The  most  leisurely 
and  law-abiding  nan,  let  alone  a  harr^ssed  businessman,  would  have 
Jltficulty  ohfvi'nK  so  many  instructions,  often  conflicting  and  in- 
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applicable  to  his  situation*    An  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Intetafiency  C6ntmlttee  on  Education  and  the  Education  Commission  o^J^he 
States  (ECS)  to  reconcile  and  simplify  the  varied  rules  of  different 
federal  and  state  agencies >    The  w>del  state  legislation  proposed  by 
an  ECS  cdmrnlttee  represented  a  useful  stTart;      the  effort  to  develop 
comparable  policies  should  now  he.  extended-  to  federal  regulations^ 
Full  agreement  is  unlikely  and  even  \lndesira]j|jLe  since  diffeipent  agen-- 
cies  have  different  interest*  and  authoritv,  and  complete  uniformity 
could  wealc;en  the  strength  of  separate  regulations  directed  at  special 
e'iucational  sectors.    But  improvement  is  possible  and  a  clarification 
of  the  differenced  in  existing  regulations  and  the  available  policy 
alternatives  would  itself  be  fruitful* 

There  is  no  end  to  the  regulatlonsj^that  can  be  devised  and 
yet,  in  the  end ♦  all  will  fAl  if  educators,  proprietors,  and  students 
wish  to  evade  them  and  federal  and  state  officials  cannot,  or  do  not 
wish  to,  enforce  them.    The  "consumer  protection'*  movement *^owes  much 
tcv*  the  fdea  that  the  relation    between  a  student  and  a  school  Is  con^ 
tractual;  .that  a  school  has  a  legal  responsibility  to  give  a  swapAt  an 
honest  education  in  exchange  for  his  tuition*    That  principle!  is  more 
explicable  in  training  than  in  education.    Carried  too  far.  It  poses 
serious  dangers  even  wl^ere  it  is  applicab'^^    for  a  contractual^ relra-^ 
tlonshlp  can  conflict  with  a  professional  and  morafone.    The  rise  of 
contract,  social  historians  observe,  has  gonev together  with  the  decline 
of  community  and  a  senselof  shared  values  and  obligations:    the  prin- 
ciple  of  contract,  in  shdirt,  is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  precise- 
ly  the  kind  of  problems — J:he  cheating,  shortchanging,  deceit  and  ex- 


ploitation— which  many  re 


ormers  hope  coend  by  extending  the  principle 
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to  more  artd  more  aspects  of  education,.    They  could  not  be  wronger* 

♦ 

The  Denver  conference  recommended  the  following  "lainlmal 
safeguards'*  for  overy  student  :* 

That,  by  lav  or  regulation,  the  states  provide  for  equitable 
tuition  refund  policies,  licensing  and  bonding  of  school  agents,  spec-  ^ 
Ificatlons  for  contractual  relationships,  and  minimal  standards  of  ad- 
vertising aml^ecru^ing. 

That  HEK  and  the  V.A.  "should  consider  wlthdrawip^  funds  from 
those  schools  that  fa^l  to  comply  with  these  minimal  safeguards." 

That  a  federal  tuition  insurance  corporation  be  established 

m 

to  ptcitect  students  and  their  records  when  postsecondary  schools  close. 

We  support  and,  if  anything^  would  strengthen  these  and  most 
Other  recommendations  of  the  Denver  conference >    The  last  recoimnendation, 
in  particular,  is  long  overdue.    At  present,  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
proj2;ram  protects  the  banks  and  leading- institutions  but  not  student 
borrowers*    Loan  insurance  should  be  provided  to  protect  students  In 
event  of  scliool  closure,  bankruptcy  or  fraud. 

As  instrur^ents  cf  owners,  presidents,  administrators,  or  the 
established  professions,  accrediting  agencies  are  unlikely  places  to  •  j 

find  Nadei^llke  defenders  of  the  studeijit  interest »    The  attempt  of  some 
OE  officials  to  plant  consumer  protection  in  the  accrediting  process 
is  as  promisinp  as  a  drop  of  Arctic  coconuts.    The  interests  of  students 
are  b^st  defined  and  f^erved  b^'^itudents  themselves.    A  vigorous  student 
arm  ol  an  independent  consumer  protection  ajgency  would  provide  a  use- ' 
liv-  J  /l!l!lL^/>ytJX.'lL  to  the  heavy  influence  of  educ^at  ional  administrAtors 
on  feoverniTien pi>  1  ir v . 

The  rcKi^l^tiun  and  self-regulation  ot  decree-granting  instl- 
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tutions  lags  behind  that  of  proprietary  schools,  despite  abuses  in  ad- 

vert^ing  and  recruiting  (see  x:hapter  n) ,  some  tolerance  of  cheating* 

and  ^  decline  in  standards  of  admission  and  grading.    A  shortfall  of 

students »  jeopardizing  the  jobs  of  many  faculty  and  staff,  has  l6d 

increasing  numbers  of ^colleges" to  adopt  aggressive  merchandizing  methods 

utterly  inappropriate  for  public  and  nonprofit  institutions  and  to 

f  *, 
wat^r  their  educational  stock  in  ways  that  deij»^sn  the  character  _and  • 

f  .  •  ' 

damage  the  integrity  of  higher  education.    The  average  college  is  far 

less  concerned  with  tuition  refunds  and  Job  placement  than  the  average 
proprietary  school.    The  formulation  of  codes  of  conduct  in  these  areas 
by  higher  educational  associations  should  recelvg  high  priority  and 
publicity — as  should  breaches  of  the  codes. 

If  nothing  is  done,  the  need  for  state  and  federal  regulations 
is  likely  to  grow.    The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  has 
observed  that  many  state  statutes  impose  upon  proprietary  schools  stan- 
dards of  fiscal  responsibility  and  honesty  In  advertising  and  recruit- 
ing that  'Wy  well  be  more  stringent  than  anything  required  of  colleges 

9 

and  universities."      It  lies  within  the  power  ol  any  "State  legislature 
and  many  state  boards  of  higher  education  to  correct  this  situation. 
The  chahcellor  of  the  Ohio  board  recently  sent  college  presidents  in 
the  state  a  copy  of  suggested  advertising  guidelines  which  NATTS  direc- 
tor William  Goddard  had  prepared  for  the  Denver  conference. '^^  All 
college  presidents  should  receive  a  copy.^^    If  such  a  gentle  hint  is 
not  heeded  (and  evidently  few  Ohio  presidents  responded  favorably  or 
at  all),  les$  gentle  measures  may  be  needed.    Some  have  suggested  the 
extension  Lo  no<>prpfit  institutions  of  FTC  regulatory  authority  over 
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false  and  miHle.-uHni',  atlvt-rtisinR.    A  proposed  FTC  rple  would  require 
proprietary  schools  to  nive  applicants  basic  information  about  the 
srhc.ol  and.,  ittf  tuition  reiund  policy.    This  should  also  be  required  of 
higher  educatTon^inLfrstitut ions  as  a  conditio^',  of  their  eligibility  for 
Insured  student  loans,  veterans  benefits  and  other  federal  aidl 

Providing  Better  Institutional  Information 

(•  -  " 

,..rhe  cause  of  improved  education  wuld  be  enormously , aided  if  some 
impartial  yet  fearless  agency  could  issue  vivid  and  candid  reports  on' 
colleges  and  schools  of  the  ^sort  Consumers  Union  publishes  on  coramcd- 
Ities.      It  is  astonishing,  when  one  thinks  about  it,  that  the  FTC 
polices  advertising  for  hard  Roods  where  often  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen is  that  one  can  be  cheated  of  money,  and  that  various  consumer- 
research  organizations  provide  reliable  data  on  vacuum  cleanerp,  driers 
radios,  and  canned  goods,  while  no  similar  agency  polices  school  and 
college  catalogues  and  bi^ochures  and  does  research  on  the  qualitative 
aspects  of  education  from  the  student's  point  of  view.    If  one  loses  a 
few  dollars  tlirouj^h  misleading  advertising,  one  can  make  others,  but 
if  one  loses  four  years  tlirough  misleading  schooling,  one  cannot  make 
them  up. . . . 

"To  be  sure,  there  are  the  accrediting  agencies, .They  serve,  or 

so  it  can  be  argued,  to  raise  the  floor  by  requiring  certain  minima  

These  minima  are  not  to  he  sneered  at— though,  like  otiier  observers  of 
the  educational  scene,  I  liave  visited  nonaccredited  colleges  that  are 
far  superior  to  some  accredited  ones  (some  of  the  latter  Indeed  produce 
graduates  who  arc  barely  literate).... 

"...college  criticism  is  enormously  more  difficult  than  commodity 

criticism  There  are  a  thousand  accredited  colleges,  some  of  them  ' 

changing  so  fast  as  to  be  more  like  perishables  than  hard  goods.  They 
have  to  he' examined ^  the  spot,  not  in  a  central  laboratory,  and  where 
is  one  to  find  the  cjtaminers  who"  can  get  hold  of  the  relevant "  informa- 
tion, protect  their  sources,  treat  matters  with  a  broad  comparative 
perspective,  and  develop  Vont Idence  in  the  good  faith  and  good  sense  of 
the  a«ency  for  vhlch  t'lev  vork?.... 

"T  havo  no  ^^ood  nnsvcr . . .  to  someone  vhu  savs  that  cdlleges  arc 
already  too/nuch  cauglit  up  in  our  competitive  patterns  of  culture... 
.ind  that  consumer  research. .  .would  only  strengthen  the  tendency... 

towards  i soraorplnsm  An'ument  concerninn  progr.ras  would  then,  even 

nore  tiiati  at  prcsi-nt,  K'  ,  om:hcd  in  puhl  ir-relat ions  iterms,  rather  than 

In  terms  of  sorifhody ' k  convict  ion  as  to  w?jat   is  a  good  education  

l'recit,eiy  such  misgivings  as  to  the  application  of  false  standards  of' 
judgment,  operate  to  prevent -hosp i tals  from  publishing  widely  their 
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morbidity  rates,  lay  firms  their  batting  averages  of  cases  won  and 
lost  — ,  or  colleges  the  median  income,  numbers  in  l^o's  KTio,  or 
^divorce  rates  of  their  graduates.     If  there  Is  any  solution  to  this 
dilemma  of  applying  competitive  lay  standard^  to  'businesses*  run  not 
for  profit,  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  substituting  a  somewhat 
more  open  and  objective  inter-academic  competition  for  tlie  covert  com- 
petition that  now  goes  on.    For  open  competition  is  surely  better  than 
the  present  intended  or  chaotic  ignorance  as  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  decision  that  families  make. . .because  of  the  fear  that 
better  information  more  equally  distributed  will  be  disruptive  of  the 
control  colleges  now  have  over  certain  'territories'  by  custom,  grape- 
vine, and  high-school  guidance  routines."    (David  Riesman,  "Preface  to 
the  Anchor  Edition,"  Constraint  and  Variety  in  American  Education. 
IHiubleday  Anchor  Books,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1958,    quoted  by  per-  ' 
mission  of  the  author  and  publisher.) 

a  personal  communication,  Riesman  adds  the*f ollowing  caveat 
"I  do  not  want  to  attack  the  accrediting  agencies  in  the  present  cli- 
ra;ite  in  a  blanket  way.    On  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  they  lean  over  backward  not  to  be  thought  stuffy  or  pedan- 
tic.   I  have  seen  glowing  reports  written  about  experimental  colleges 
which  have  been  given  accreditation  which  might  not  have  be'en  given 
accreditation  when  I  first  wrote  'The  Academic  Procession'  twenty  years 
ago."  *■    We  agree  with  that  comment.  • 

Despite  all  of  the  talk  about  "accountability,"  critical 
decisions  in  the  postsecondary  arena  are  made  in  confidence  and  little 
is  disclosed  about  them.    Most  accrediting  agencies  disclose  little 
more -than  their  formal  standards  and  the  names  oif  accredited  institu- 
t ions— not  the  names  of  those  which  were  denjled  accreditation,  dis- 
accredited,  put  on  probation,  found  An  noncompliance  with  designated 
Standards,  or  which  have  never  applied  for  accreditation.    Most  pos^- 
secondary  schools,  like  other  human  institutions,  do  not' voluntarily 
disclose  information  that  might  put  them  in  a  bad  light  or  discourage 
prospective  students;  their  catalogues,  advertisements,  and  informa- 
tional materials  do  not  present  a  balanced  picture  but,  if  not  half- 
truths  and  lies,  selected,  self-serving  truths.    The  Office  of  Kduca- 
t ion. publishes  little  more  than  its  criteria  for  recognition  and  the 
n'ames  of  recognized  accrediting  agencies— not  those  denied  recognition, 
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recognized  for  reduced  terms,  or  the  criteria  with  which  they  have  xj 
not  complied • 

If  accrediting  agencies  and  OE  really  accounted  to  the  pub- 
lic, they  would  voluntarily  publish  more  information  of  this  sort.  ^ 
However 9  if  they  did  so,  they  might  lose,  some  of  the  cooperation  that 
enabled  them  to  get  the  information  in  t^e  first  place.    But,  then, 
they  should  talk  less  about  accounting  to  the  public  and  more  about  a 
modest  kind  of  accounting  that  is  held  in  confidence*    That  was  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Middle  States  commission  told  all  Middle  States 
presidents  at  the  height  of  the  St.  John's  crisis:    Trust  us.  "We... 
can  only  hope  you  will .accept  as  valid  actions  that^you  manifestly 
cannot  understand  and  that  we  regretfully  cannot. • .explain"  (see 
Appendix  1).    That  is  private,  not  public,  accounting. 

Certainly,  when  information  is  gained  by  a  pledge  of  confi- 
dence, the  pledge  must  be  honored.    But  much  useful  information  can  be 
gained  without  such  a  pledge  and  much  which  is  in  the  public  domain 
remains  unused  because  it  is  not  compiled  from  scattered  sources  or 
published  in  a  convenient  form.    There  is  a  strange  disposition  to  dis- 
parage and  disregard  such  information  and  even  to  oppose  its  publica- 
tion, while  initiating  major  new^reagarxiK  jmf^^^       aspiring  to  trans- 
-^SSrCtt " Tfic ^qa^^^       of  institutional  information.    But  the  problems  of 
bias  and  selection,  of  confidentiality  and  disclosure,  of  reliability 
and  validity,  and  of  presenting  a  balanced,  not  promotional,  picture  ^ 
while  yet  publishing  (and  being  able  to  publish  recurrently)  information 

that  mav  dainap;e  n  school's  reputation — must  he  faced  and  resolved  with 
nt^w  as  well  as  .  xif^trinr  information.     A  series  of  trials  should  be  under- 
taken  to  det*»rnine  the  kinds  of  Information  that  can  and  cannot ,  should 


im^^uU^t_reM)MXl^hc,  conejltoct^nd7or  issued  about:  po.^, 
Secon^LajxJnst.i^ons^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

be  to  imrrc.v  i!,.  .a.,.litv,  ..mpr.henstvenoH...  and  timeliness,  and  to 
define  the  nature,  of  th.^  inst  itutional  Inf  omat  f  on  nvallahle  to  the 
public  and/or  .hared  by  stat*.  federal,  and  private  regulatory  bodies. 
The  foilowins  are  examples  of  what  we  have  in  mind:^ 

1.     The  withdrawal  of  accreditation  Is  commonly  annoui^t^d  in 
ephe..eral  notices  that  are  not.  like  tho  U«ts  of  accredited  school. 
corr,plied  and  distributed  for  ready  public  reference.    The  agencies 
accrediting  law  and  nursinp  schools  publish  U^ts  of  unaccredited  as 
well  as  accredited  nro.qrams     (but    do    not    separately  identify 
those  which  have  not  applied,  have  been  denied,  have  been  disaccredi ted. 
or  have  roluntarilv  withdra.^).     Probationary  status  is  usually  confi- 
dential.   The  vear  when  accredited  schools  were  initiallv  and  last  accred 
ited  is  reported  for  the  resionajs  (North  Central  also  Identifies  any 
period  durin,  which  rhev  wer^  J^fcr^^^ed)  but  not  for  other  accredited 
schtfe^ls  and  pr..:n.n.  listed  in  OF.  kir'iltries.     The  prior  status  of 
.^i££5^A^^lc hp,U JJve_yenrs,_a_nd  more  precise 

■PSoyJ_sion_cJ_thJj<^Jj^^  nade  a  condition  of  reco^ltlon 

.hv^tJu._cj^ra:is.sio^^     AccreditinR  arencf  staff  state  that  to  Identify  • 
deroli.t  iro-hers  is  untair  to  those  who  arc  niendlnr,  their  ways  and  mav 
ovno.r  the  agencies  to  suit.     However,  the  suppression  of  this  informa- 
ti.n  i.  unrair  to  .tudeTits  and  the  a«encies  can  be  protected  from  suit 
bv  L^plslation  such  as  Senator  Charles  pJrcy  has  Introduced  reauirlng 
•ii^.closure  as  a  conditio^  of  employing  accreditation  for  eltRlbilitv 
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A  less  satisfactory  alternative  which  would,  nonetheless »  be 
preferable  to  present  practice,  would  be  to  Include  In  OE ^directories  a 
prominent  notice,  warning  readers  of  the  omission  of  this  information* 
The  ciisleading  promotional  description  of  accreditation  in'these  direc- 
tories ("One  of  the  best  available  methods  of  ascertaining  the. .  .quality 
of  an  institution ...is  to  examine  its  accreditation...")       should  be 
replaced  by  a  more  realistic  and  balanced  account  of  its  limitations  as 
well  as  advantages.  C 

2.    OE  should  publish  or  preferably,  sponsor  more  comprehensive 
cataloguest  lists,  and  statlstlcs^of  InaXtglble  as  well  aa  elifitbXe 
schools.    Unaccountably,  it  did  not  publish— i.e. ,  it  effectively  sup- 
pressed, by  exllf^l^g  from  its  1973  Dlrectoty  of  Postsecondarv  Schools 
with  Occupational  Programs — the  names  and  other  Information  about  some 
3,500  postsecondary  schools  not  eligible  for  veterans  benefits  or  in- 
sured student  loans  (see  Chapter  F) ,    We  assume  that  this  was  done  to 
avoid  lending  even  the  status  of  inclusion  in  a  government  directory  to 

^ 

ineligible  schools,  some  of  which  might  abuse  it.    But  some  eligible 
schools  also  abuse  their  status.    The  episode  is  important  in  indicating 

y 

the  limited  information  about  postsecondary  institutions  which  the  pub- 

\        ■'  ■  , 

lie  can  expect  from  a  government  agencV. 

We  do  not  now  have  available  lists  of  all  non-degree  post- 
secondarv schools  and  all  unaccreditga  degree-granting  institutions. 
These  should  be  prepared  annually  by  each  state^  in  a  comparable  format, 
and  compiled  bv  the  Education  Coggnission  of  the  States  for  public  use > 
More  and  more  government  and  private  agencies  are  foresaking  •'higher" 
for  "po^'^^^econdary"  educational  policies,  x^ith  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  total  postsecondary  universe.    This  prepos-* 


\ 
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terous  situation  sli^ld  he  remedied. 

^ •    ItiformaVion  about  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  named 
Bostsecondarv  schools  arid  the  number  recetvlnA  aid  from  various  federal 
programs  should  bejgalntaiW^_ajjd  published  by  the  Federal  Interagency 
Cotniitittee  on  Educatiqn  in  th\^same  mariner  as  the  Federaj.  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  maintai^d  Information  about  the  volume  of 
federal  researcli»  development;  a^d  education  funds  at  individual  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  published  annual  reports  on  the  volume  at 
leading  institutions. 

4.     In  Ohio,  the  state  education  department  distributed  widely 
an  informative  ci>mpendium  on  most  licensed  proprietary  schools. The 
schools  were  thus  given  free  publicity— and  ap  incentive  for  reasonable 
accuracy, yas  tlieir  replies  could  be  read  by  competitors,  high-school 
counsellors,  t\jeir  ovm  graduates,  and  informed  local  citizens, 

3.     Intormation  about  changes  in  the  eligibility  of  postsecon- 
dary  schools  for  federal  and  state  programs,  FTC  cease  and  desist  orders 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  courts  or  state  officials,  and  accrediting 
agency  actions  should  he  more  promptly  and  widely  exchanged.     At  present, 
the  Office  of  fducrition  ^.-^  not  systemat icall v  informed  about  the  actions 

-^^Ttc  lice-'  -n  :  or  veterans  approving  agencies,  and  one  accrediting, 
agency  mnv  not  Inov.-  how  another  has  recently  acted.    An  Information  ex- 
thange  amon^  state    and  federal  agencies  should  be  established ,  operated 


perhaps  by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Inter** 

agency  Coimnittee  on  Education.    A  comparable  exchange  among  private 

accrediting  agencies  should  be  initiated  by  the  Coiincil  on  Postsecondary 

# 

Accreditation. 

This  recommendation  has  tvo  purposes;    a)  to  create  an  early 
warning  system  to  alert  regulatory  bodies  to  emerging  problems  and 
b)  to  provide  central  public  and  private  repositories  vhere  regulatory 
and  judicial  actions  can  be  periodically  compiled  and  published. 

Some  people  contend  that  to  publish  such  Information  would 
amount  to  the  issuance  of  a  blacklist.    It  might  be  misinterpreted  aod 
does  not  reflect  extenuating  circumstances  or  subsequent  changes;  every 
man  and  institution  has  a  right  to  have  the  past  forgotten  and  to  make 
a  fresh  start*    No  doubt  a  good  lawyer  should  first  be  consulted  and 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  publication  likely  to  be  sponsored  by  the  govern- 
nient.    But  the  larger  question  is;    Can  any  independent/ critically  and 
possibly  damaging  institutional  information  be  published?    Unless  that 
question  can  be  answered  "y^^s/Vwe  might  as  well  give  up  the  effort  to 
issue  balanced  and  uncensored  institutional  accounts  and  confine  our-* 
selves  to  the  bleached  entries  in  standard  reference  works  and  the 
pablum  of  catalogues.    To  inform  stifdents  adequately,  sOme  critical  and 
poj^sibly  damag^ing  institutional  information  must  be  published^  drawn 
frjom  non-institutibnal  sources «    Unfortunately,  once  critical  Informa- 

i 

tijon  is  published,  the  editors  can  expect  much  suspicion  and  little 
cojoperation  from  some  institutions. 

What  kinds  of  Information  would  most  help  students  to  choose 
a  school  wisely?    There  has  been  enough  talk  about  •'output  measures'*  and 
''disclosure  statements'*  and  not  enough  specification  of  precisely  what 
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should  be  measured  and  disclosed.    The  Federal  Interagency  Conanitte^e 
oni  Kducatlon  should  take  the  lead  in 'encQuraRinR  the  issuance  of  inifor- 

"IH* *^         ^'^  1'^^^' ^>'r^^^ ^    A)n  named  schools  designed  to  assist  student 
choice 

A  review  should  first  be  ^tnade  of  major  information  sources  to'* 

identify  the  schools  for  wliich  designated  kinds  of  publishable  Infor- 

*  * 

nation  are  mn-  ^ivailable,  the  methods  of  obtaining  it»  and  their  rela- 

i 
t 

tivt»  cimelinoss,  accuracy,  and  bias.    A  parallel  review  should  identify 
thf  schools  and  information  Included  in  existing  handbooks,  the  fre- 
quency  and  timeliness  of  publication,  the  finances  {self-supporting  or 
subsidized;  )^  and  the  -^ize  and  nature  o*"  the  audience.    Thereafter,  an 
economic  progran    hould  be  outlined  to  ! Ill  major  gaps  in  the  public 
information  about  postsecondary  schools  without  duplicating  e?cisting 
handbooks  or  icposinj;*  burdensome  forms  on  thousands  of  schools. 

^  Innocent  material  can  be  issued  directly  bv  government  agencies 

■  i  -    .  , 

but  experimental,  evaluative,  or  contentious  reports  'should  be  financed 
by  contracts  and  grants  by,  among  others,  the  Office'of  Education,  fund 
for  the  TtnproviMueiit  of  ^'ost secondary  Education,  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration,  f)cpartmipnt  of  Labor,  Veterans  Administration,  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration.     The  most  contentious  reports  should  be 
tinanced  hv  private  sources,  including  foundations  and  cpmmercial  publisiiersi 
ontrnctors  ri  vit  include  associations  of  admissions  and  finan- 
^  ml  i.d  o*":  ;7cr      oducntional  testing  and  research  organizations,  Insti- 

tutional  and  professional  associations,. student  and  consumer  groups,  and 
inux vidua  1  scliol.irs*     F,ach  report  shouJd  concentrate  on  selectet!  tvpes 
of  schools.     Diversity  ts  vital  because  each  sponsor  and  contractor  has 
different  interests  and  knowledge  of  special  value- to  different  kinds 
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of  students*   ;A  single,  uniform  descrlj>tlon  or  assessment  of  all  post- 
secondary  schools  would  be  ponderous,  extravagantly  expensive,  imprac- 
tical, and  largely  useless.    Cost  and  format  should  be  proportionate 
to  the  nature  of  the  prospective  audience.    A  multiXithed  paper  can 
satisfy  the  local  interest  in  many  small  schopls  and  community  col-  \^ 
^leges,  whereas  a  national  audience  may  be  interested  in  many  corres- 
pondence schools,  four  year  collegest  and  unique  technical  schools. 

Handbooks  such'^as  the  American 'Council  on  Education's  American 
Universities  and  Colleges,  The  New  Y6rlc  Times  Guide  to  College  Sslection. 

Lovejoy^s  College  Guide  and  the  Middle  States  Association's  Basic  Tn- 

  / 

formation  about  Higher  Eduoatlon  Institutions  are  restricted  to  en-  i 

tries  on  the  number  of  students*  and  faculty,  average  SAT  scores,  cost 

of  tuition  and  board,  departmental  and  professional  programs  and  degrees 

offered,,  budget  and  library  facilities,  and  the  like.    The  refreshing" 

selection  of  facts,  irreverent  style,  and  blunt  opinions  In  The  Under- 

16 

ground  Guide  to  the  Colles^e  of  Your  Choice   •'may  be  illustrated  by  , 

the  following  extracts:  •  '  / 

Academic  Bullshit:    No  student-initiated  courses  jfor  credit 
.•..Some  students  started  a  health-food  store  and  got  credit. •.The 
{faculty]  turnover  is  great  as  all  the  good  people^f ind  it  hard  to    "  . 
take  Missoula  for  too  long.... The  faculty  is  pre^y  far  removed  from*, 
the  students  except  in  the  Humanities. .The  most  popular  professors  are. 

Bread:    Expensive  clothes  aren  t  necessary  and  most  students 
have  bicycles  rather  than  cars.... It *s  impossible  to  scrounge. .. .Expen- 
sive threads  are  a  must ...  .Real  tori9  are  real   ers  on  the  South  Side... 

Brothers  and  Sisters:    Ratio  cats:  chicks — 1:1.... Most  students 
are  straight  middle-class  job  seekers. .It a  diploma  mill.... a 
large  impersonal  f actory. .lukewarm  hip... .The  hard-core  preppies 
are  being  rooted  out. .. .People  don't  care  about  politics. .. .fairly 
active  politically. .pol itically  aware  hut  not  revolutionary .No 
demonstrations  so  far.... Very  light  drup.  scene.     $20  a  lid  and  few 
^takers.    No  acid .{'hicks  either  have  no  bra  or  the  no-bra  bra.... 
Dating  transcends  color. ...you  can't  even  get  any  privacy  to  neck.... 
, "Smith  to  bed,  Holyoke  to  wed." 


Survival:     ....no  BC  pills  i»r  abortion  referrals. .No  pets 

 in  New  York  the  only  thing  free  is  the  air.     (CouRhf). .. .There *s 

a.  Planned  Parenthood  in  Columbus. .Abort  ion  relJerrals  from  Women's 
Liberation. .. .Pots  run  wild  on  the  Oval.... 

Even  these  brief  extracts  indicate  the  vital  importance  of 

privately  sponsored  work,  the  narrow  scope  of  o$ficial  data,  ani  the 

restrictive  effects  of  "objectivity"  on  the  infonaation  generateiJ  by 

established  educational  and  research  agencies.    Assuredly,  there  are 

important  gaps  in- the  objective  information  neected  about  many  tschools. 

But  ultimately  the  evaluatims  of  a  school  reduces  to  a  judgment  of  its 

value  and  (a  somewhat  different  matter)  attractiveness  for  given  kinds 

of  students.    That .judgment  may  be  based. on  one'  student's  impressions, 

like  many  reports  in  The  Underground  Guide,  or  the  mature  knowledge 

and  perspective  of  Riesman's  ideal  examiners;  but  it  remains  a  snb^ 

jective  judgment  about  which  different  observers  wiiL  disagree.  Stu- 

dents  would  be  better  served  bv  candid  instsltutlonal  lud^enta.  based 

upon  clearly  stated  educational  values,  t hah  bv  additional  ifto^nthins  of 

steri^le  fact.    :  '        .      ,        '  * 

j'.  ' 

1  !  noted  the  limitations  of  dehydrafced  facts,  we  will  -  ^ 

conclude  this  section  with  four  suggestions  for  additional  facts  and 
Judgments  that  are  .urgently  needed:  -  "     ,  . 

1.    Oui^cnow ledge  of  the  proprietary  universe  is  largely 
confined  to  its  accredited  fraction,  whereas  intelligent  public  policy 
can  only^be  based  on  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole.    In  all  ' 
likelihood,  some  portions  are  horrendous:    an  accurate  description  will 
confirm  the  wisdom  of  their  exclusion  from  government  programs.  Many 
ayocational  schools  are  useful,  or  at  least  harmless,  though  rightlv 
excluded  from  vocational  program^.    Some  schools  approved  for  veterans 


and  state  rehabilitation  proprams  furnish  useful  training  to  selected 
students  while  some  accredited  corre$;pondence  and  vocational  schools 
provide  poor  training  for  most  students.    Comparative  studies  of  ineli'*" 
^ible  and  <^ligible>  unaccredited  and  accredited  schools^  are  badly 
needed  to  inform  public  policy  and  student  choice^  1 
2 •     Information  on  student  drjpout  rates  and  j;raduates^  per- 
formance on  licensinj^  examinations  s  job  J>lacetnent>  and  salaries  would 
be  useful  es^pecia^lly  for  vocational  and  professional  schools.  The 
reports  and  estimates  of  school  administrators  should  be  supplemented 
and  checked  by  data  from  employment  servic^g,  civijl  service  records, 
licensing  bodies^  employers »  unions,  unemployment  offices,  and  wel^ 
fare  agencies. 

3.  A  study  should  be  conducted  to^  estimate  the  numbet^, 
proyprtion,  and  kinds  of  de^ree-;^rantinp  and  non-decree  granting  . 
schools  which  engage  in  specified  malpractices  such  as  .deceptive  ad- 
vertising, rec^iting,  and  inequitable  refunds. 

4.  Najned  colleges^  professional t  vocational t  and  correspon- 
dence schools  in  areas  of  greatest  student  interest  should  be  rated  and 
classified  by  obiective  indices  and  subjective  Judgments .    Examples  of 

such  ratint^H  are  the  works  of  Cartter*  Roose  and  Andersen,  Margulies-Blau , 

17 

and  Knapp  and  Goodrich. 

'^hi-  reconr.endation  has  produced  a  horrendous  outcry  to  the 
e'*\r!:  t:iat  n\l  ^crools  are  eaual ,  to  classify  them  is  unAmerican,  and 
Cartter-tvpe  ratings  are  Tmfalr,  outdated,  and  reflect  the  built-in 
biiises  of  their  metliodf;  and  judKes,  who  tend  to  come  from  and  to  favor 
elite  research  in<^i  i  tut  iohk  .    We  agree  with  the  latter  criticism  but 
not  with  the  conclusi^^n  that  these  ?;tndies  should  not  be  conducted. 
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All  schools  are  not  equal  and.  even  if  they  are,  all  people  do  not: 
really  think  so.    The  proper  response  to  a  Cartter  rAting  is  to  criticize 
its  procedures  and  suppositions  and  to  conduct  alternative  ratings  by 
different  methods  and  judges'  in  which  state  colleges  may  ran^  high  and 
rq^earch  institutions -low. .  To  refuse  to  classify  sch(/ols  is.'  in  ef  fect, 
to  .suppress  infortnatiph  and  opinion  ond  io  becloud  student'  choice. 

•        The  aspircftlc^ns  and  dif^ulties  of  college  criticism  which 
Rlesman  no^ed  remain  unchanged;  the  number  of  colleges,  semi-colleges, 
atfd  pseudo  colleges  have  much  increased;  and.  to  their  number  have  been 
ad«fca  large' correnpondence  schools,  proprietary  ;5chool  chains,  and 
.swarms  oi  tiny  "post secondary"  schools  which  now  stand  beside  tradi- 
tional  colleRo^.  equally  eligible  for  student  aid. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  colleges,  it  is  futile  to 
evaluate  every  school  eligible  for  one  or  another  public  progran.  Kven 
if  it  were  possible  and  worth  the  cost,  many  would  be  extinct  before  the 
reports  appeared.     For  the  third  time.  We  must  repeat:    no  really  satis^ 
factory  solution  exists  to  the  fearsome  problems  of  Jud^^ing  the  gualitv 
and  eligibility  of  owr  13,000  postsecondary  schools.  ^ 
can  onlv  do  our  best,  ^electing  important  and  reoresent- 
ative  schools  for  evaluat ion -and  stu^y.  listing,  and  counting  and 
classifying  those  vc  cannot  carefully  evaluate,  and  requiring  special  . 
information  and  sureties  fro:r  tJiose  receiving  public  funds. 
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Notes 


!•     Some  part  icipants  at  the  conference  **beiieved 
Xhat  institutions,  or  prugraras. . .nrfght  well  be  designated  as 
satisfactory,  good,  vory  good,  and  distinguishedi.  •  • The 
conference  recommended  that  •'Accrediting  aget^cies  should  be 
invited^  to  consider  the  possibility  of  establishing  and  publishing, 
or  citing,  decrees  or  gradations  of  institutional  excellence 
within  appropriate  categories  ot  institutions"    (Dewey  B.  Stult, 
ed».  Accrediting  gf  Colioges  and  Universities  in  the  Coming  Decade,^* 
Report  of  Conference  Sponsored  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting,  Juii^  2y-July  1,  1959,  pp,  8,  JO). 

2.    •'Stateraent  of  Gpncern  Relative  to  ^Accreditation*  by 
Federal  Agencies,'*      L i ona i  Conimi ss ion  on  Accrediting  Reports, 
April  I96h,  pp*  1-J^  ^  ^  r 

i.     Wililari  K.  Selden,  •^Memorandum  to  Members  of  SASHEP 
Study  CoTTsnission,"  December  14,  1972,  p.O. 

4.    December  29,  1972  letter  to  llarold  Orlans* 

5*    Richard  Fulton  and  Dana  Hart  of  the  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Schools,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  Cbaired  by  Congressman  James  ^' 
0*Hara,  July  19,  1974. 

6^.    "Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.    Notice  of  Pre  osed 
Rule  Making,"  Federal  Register,  October  1/,  1974,  Part  II,  pp.  3/154- 
61.  , 

7. .  Consumer  Protection  in  Postsecondary  Education ^  Conference 
Report  and  Recoimncndations ,  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
Denver,  .Jun*  1974,  p.  !• 

^*  *  >tod,ol.  Stjite  Legislation,  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Model  State  Legislation  for  Approval  of  Postsecondary  Educational 
Institutions  and  Authorij^ation  to  Grant  Degrees,  Education  Commission 
of, the  States,  Denver,  June  1973. 

9.    Toward  a  Learning  Society,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Highejr 
Education,  October  197 i,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  p.  87.  j 

10.  James  N^orton,  Chancellor  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents, 
transmitted  t*ie  guidelines  in  April  1974,  noting:    "On  occasion^ 

I  have  been  chided  about  efforts  to  demand  higher  standarcls  in 
consumer  protection  for  proprietary  schools  than  are  required  for 
non-'profit  institutions. 

"With  our  joint  efforts  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
persons  soing  into  higher  education,- and  particular  efforts  by 
earh  school  to  increase  enrollments,  there  is  a  new  potential  for 
rils leading;  advertising — or  for- a  competitiveness  that  depreciates 
the  value  of  another  type  of  higher  education.     You  may  want  those 
responsible  at  your  school  ijfo  sec  the  advertising  guidelines  recently 
distributed  for  proprletaryj^schools  for  comparison  with. theirsj^aractlces 

11.  Frank  Albanese,  kxecutive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  oi  School  and  College  Registration,  suggested  to  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  the  States  that  it  consider  distributing  the 
guideiii\es  to  alJ  roHe|L;,es  and  uhiversities.    We  endorse  the  idea 

but  would  prefer  to  s^e  the  distrii>ut Ion  made  by  a  private  association 
such  as  the  i\meriran  Council  on  Edd<;ation.  • 

12.  Marcli  13,  1974  letter  to  Harold  Orlans. 


13.  '  "The  Secretary  {of  HEW}  shall  publish  annually  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  showing. .. .The  institutions  which  have  lost 
approval  or  accreditation  and  those  whose  applications  £or  approval 
o^r  accreditation  were  not  accepted"  (Congressional  Record,  dally 
eiJition,  September  1/,' 1974»  p.  S  16741. 

14.  Higher  Education,  Education  Directory  197V74.  Office 
of  Education,  1974.  p.  viii. 

lb.    Ohio  Higher  Education  jWotebook.  Volume  II,  a  listing 
of  licensed  private  post  high  school  educational  institutions  in 
Ohio  and  in  those  states  which  solicit  students  from  Ohio,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  January  1973. 

16.  Susan  Berman,  The  Underground  Guide  to  the  College  of 
Your  Choice.  New  American  Library,  New  York,  1971. 

17.  See  Allan  M.  Cartter,  An  Assessment  of  Quality  In 
Graduate  Education  and  Kenneth  D.  Roose  and  Charles  JT  Andersen, 
A  Rating  of  Graduate  Programs «  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington.  D.C.,  1966  and  1970,  respectively;  Rebecca  Margulies 
and  Peter  Blau,  "The  Pecking  Order  of  the  Elite:    America's  Leading 
Professional  Schools,"  Change.  November  1973,  pp.  21-27;  and  R.H, 
Knapp  and  H.B.  Goodfrlch,  The  Origins  of  American  Scientists. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952.  , 
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Summary  » 


One  idea  underlies  all  accrediting:    the  status  of  being 
accredited  is  good.    The  six  regional  associations  of  colleges  "and 
secondary  schools  arose  In  the  l9th  Century  to  help  articulate  the 
level  and  content 'ot  instruction  In  high  school  and  college,  defining 
a  "college"  and  establishing  agreed  requirements  for  entrance. 
Accrediting  Itself  began  from  1910  to  1954  in  the  different  regions, 
initially  on  largely  quantitative  or  objective  standards  and  subse- 
qaently,  in  th*;  ly30s  and  ^ter,  on  more  qualitative  and  subjective 
grounds  which  aimed  to  judge  whether  each  institution  was  achieving 
its  own. goals . 

The  growth  ot  professional  accreditation.  Initiated  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  In  l90!>,  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
state  licensing  for  professional  practice.    The  rise  in  educational 
standards  and  costs,  translated  Into  rising  standards  for  professional 
licensure  and  service,  led  to  a  rise  in  professional  status  and  income* 
Control. over  the  supply  of 'practitioners  and ^ver  the  schools  which 
.produced  them  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  protesslons*    The  advantages 
\of  t^ps  combining  selt  and  public  service  produced  a  proliferation 
of  professional  accrediting  agencies  and,  in  due  course,  conflicts 
between  institutional  presidents  and  professional  schools  over  the 
control  of  educational  standards  ancf  budgets.        "  A 

The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  was  formed  W  ^ 
presidents  in  1949  in  an  attempt  to  regain  control  of  their  \n^itutlons 
and  tu  discipline,  simplify,  and  rationalize  whatever  profasslollal 
accrediting  could  not  be  stamped  out.    The  presidents  massed  their 
artillery;  a  mighty  salvo  was  tired;  and  protessional  accrediting^ 
emerged  unscathed.     ITie  battle  continues,  though  more  time  than  blood 
has  been  lost. 


In  197!>,  NCA  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  Council  on  Post- 
secondary  Accreditation,  which  will  also  absorb  the  Federation  of 
Regional  Accrrdi t inj;  Conriissions  of  Highir  Education  and  include 
representatives  ot  agencies  accrediting  specialized  programs,  proprietary 
schools ,*^nd  the  public.  ^ 
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The  Meantne  of  "Accrediting' 


Accredit,  accredited,  accrediting,  accreditation:  what 

do  the  words  mean? 

Like  many  other  words,  they  have  hoth  technical  and 
popular  meanings.    Whatever  else  "accredited"  may, «ean,  two  points 
stand  out  in  both  its  lay;«nd  technical  usage:    1.  to  be  "accredited" 
is  a  good  thing:    it  betokens  a  commendable  and  meritorious,  not 
opprobrious,  status;  and  2.  the  status  is  assigned  by  some  other  party 
or  parties:    it  is  not  seif-assumed.    The  points  are  plain  in  the 
first  ot  several  definitions  given  by  Webste^  Third  New  International 
Dictionary;      "ac>cred->it  [F  ac^r^dfter.  fr.  ad+cr^dit-more  at  credit! 
1.    to  put  Cas  by  common  consent)  into  a.  reputable  or  outstanding 
category:    consider,  recognize,  or  acclaim  as  rightfully  possessing  an 

uncontested  status. 

Insofar  as  accrediting  is  a  colleglal  activity  undertaken  by 
a  group  of  schools  whici?' band  together  in  an  association,  the  second 
point— that  the  status  is  Independently  conferred— is  debatable.  It 
is  more  questionable  for  schools  initiating  a  new  accrediting  body 
and  less  questionable  for  new  applicants  to  a  long-established  organiza- 
tion.   Thus,  the  least  questionable  residue  of  meaning  is  that  to  be 
"accredited"  is  good — it  seldom  hurts  and  often  helps.    But,  as  will 
be  seef^^too  much  of  a  good  thing  can  also  be  bad.    The  proliferation 
of  accrediting  has  posed  intractable  problems.  •  , 

One  authoritative  source  defines  accreditation  as  "a  process 
ot  recognizing  those  educational  institutions  whose  performance  and 
integrity  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  eduqatlonai  community 
and  the  public."^    Another  states  that  it  is  "the  ^Recognition  accorded 
to  an  institution  that  meets  the  standards  or  criteria  established  by 
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a  competent  agency  or  association."     That  "competent"  hides  half  the 
history  of  accreditation,  for  who  ls*to  decide  which  accreditors  are 
"competent"  and  can  the  "incompetent"  possibly  be  eliminated — or  even 
openly  identified?    in  1%B,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  defined 
accrediting  as  "the  voiuntar.y  process  whereby  an  agency  or  association 
grants  public  recognition  to  a  school,  institute,  college,  university, 
or  specialized  program  ot  study  which  meets  certain  established  quali- 
fications and  educational  standards,  as  determined  through  initial  and 
periodic  evaluations."    In  1974,  the  "voluntary"  was  dropped,    for  some- 
what the  same  reason,  one  suspects,  that  a  recent  report  characterized 
the  "perception  of  accreditation  as  a  privatfe  activity"  as  "anachronistic 
The  use  of  accreditation  to  determine  eligibility  for  government  funds 
and  other  public  benefits  has  lent  an  involuntary  and  public  character 
to  accrediting  activlti  s  once  regarded  as  entirely  "voluntary" 
and  "private." 

A  clear  definition  requires  a  clear  subject,  but  accrediting 
is  anything  but  that,     lliough  the  outcome — a  list  ot  accredited  schools 
or  programs — is' the  same,  the  means  of  reaching  it  are  not.    The  ideal 
model  of  accrediting  depicted  by  those  who  seek  to  standardize  and 
professionalize  the  process  includes: 

— a  voluntary  application  for  accreditation,  signifying 
a  wish  to  (and,  usually,  the  hope  or  beliet  that  the  applicant  does} 
meet  the  accrediting  agency's  published  standards; 

—a  soarchlnR  .sejlf'-study  hy  the  applicant  Institution  or 
program,  conducted  in  accord  with  general  guidelines  provided  by 
the  accrediting  agency;  c 

— an  intensive  j/isit  of  inspection  by  a  te£m  of  volunteers  . 
dispatched  by  the  agency;  and 
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— a  subsequent^  decision  by  the  agency's  accrediting 

cotamission,  based  upon  the  self-study,  the  team  report,  and  any  other 

available  information,  to  grant**^eny,  or  renew  accreditation  for  a 

given  period,  signifying  that  the  applicant  does,  or  does  not,  meet 

the  agency *s  standards* 

However,  exceptions  can  be  noted  to  every  feature  of  this 

5 

model.    An  agency  may,  in  effect,  solicit  applications;    the  self- 
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study  can  be  rudimentary  or  nonexistent;  the  team  visit  can  be_ 
perfunctory  or  absent;  and  accreditation  has  been  bestowed  for  an 
indefinite,  rather  than  a  specified,  period.    Nonetheless,  over  the 
years,  the  organization  and  operation  of  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
appears  to  have  become  more  comparable  and  tormallzed.    Such  fomallza'- 
tlon  or  bureaucratization  tends  to  develop  as  the  agencies  grqw  larger 
and  older;  and  it  provides  protection  against  charges  of  arbitrariness. 

The  criteria  employed  by  the  National  CooBnission  on  Accrediting 
and  especially  the  Office  of  Education  for  recognizing  accrediting 
agencies  have  also  served  to  force  agencies  into  a.  cononon  mold.  But 
form  can  be  similar  while  substance  varies,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
marked  differences  in  the  importance,  scale,  resources,  public  standing, 
influence,  and  sophistication  of  different  accrediting  agencies.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  Importance  and  the  utmost  difficulty  to  attempt  to 
distinguish  form  and  substance  in  accrediting,  but  only  the  form  Is 
manifest  and  subject  to  regulation  and  accounting,  whereas  the  keenest 
observers  can  disagree  about  the  underlying  realities. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  technical  and  political  cleavage  in  the 
public  facade  ot  accrediting  are  those  which  divide  the  governmental 
from  the  private;  the  institutional  from  the  specialized  or  program- 
matic; the  accrediting  ot  vocational  and  nonvocational  education,  of 


large  and  complex  or  small  and  simple  Institutions,  and  of  public, 
nonprofit,  and  for--protit  institutions.    As  the  distinction  between 
governmental  and  private  accrediting  is  basic  to  this  inquiry,  it 
will  be  discussed  somewhat  further  here. 

Private  Accrediting  and  State  "Accrediting" 

Authorities  on  accreditation  often  cojmtrast  European 
educational  systems,  in  which  standards  are  set  by  government 
ministries,  with  the  distinctive  American  system  in  which  they  are 
set  by  private  agencies.    The  contrast  is  often  drawn  in  terms  which 
suggest  that  the  European  system  is  rigid  and  most  decidedly 
unAmerican,  whereas  ours  promotes  freedom  and  variety*    But  if  national 
standards  are  bad  (in  Europe),  why  are  they  good  (in  America),  if  set 
by  private  agencies?    And  if  these  agencies  set  genuine  standards, 
how  can  they  promote  variety  rather  than  standardization? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  former  accrediting  of 
veterinary  schools,  recounted  in  an  appendix,  is  an  historical  oddity. 
The  constitutional  omission,  or  conscious  rejection,  of  federal  power 
over  education  reserved  th;t  power  to  the  states  under  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  and  the  repeated,  almost  ritualistic,  statutory  proscription 
of  federal  control  "over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution"  has 
reaffirmed  that  tact. 

Power  may  inevitably  follow  the  purse,  but  the  power  of  the 
federal  purse  over  education  must  be  exercised  indirectly,  for  direct 
power  is  exercised  by  the  states.     It  is  the  power  to  create  and,  with 
due  process,  disband;  to  charter  or  license  and  (within  constitutional 
safeguards  and  political  realities;  to 'ati)ninister ,  regulate,  and 
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police  schools  and  colleges  that  renders  state  education  departments 
real  or  potential  rivals  of  accrediting  agencies.    Agencies  accrediting 
professional  programs  derive  much  ot  their  power  from  state  laws 
which  base  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  practice,  or  admission  to  a 
licensure  examination,  upon  graduation  from  an  accredited  program. 
Many  accrediting  agencies  work  cooperatively  with  state  education 
departments,  each  augmenting  its  meager  resources  by  drawing  upon  the 
other's  special  information  and  expertise.    But  the  power  to  license 
is  the  power  to  regulate:    and  that  is  also  t^re  substance  or  the 
appearance  of  accrediting.  I 

The  rivalry  between  state  and  private  agencies  is  manifest 
in  the  insistence  of  many  state  officials  on  designating  their  licensing, 
approving  and  inspecting  operations  as  accrediting.    Thus,  an  Indiana 
education  official  insists  on  designating  his  work  as  accrediting  and 
the  state  attorney  general,  has  officially  advised  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Education  that  it  may  use  the  words  "accreditation"  and  "a?>proval" 
interchangeably.    In  1V65,  twenty  states  used  the  term  "accredit" 
to  describe  their  activities— including  the  periodic  inspection  and 
listing  of  institutions  meeting  established  criteria — concerned  wLth 
the  standards  of  higher  educational  institutions,  especially  those 
governing  the  education  of  public  school  teachers.      Hefferlin,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  insists 
that 

Every  state  practices  accreditation. .. Including 
publishing  lists  of  approved  programs  and  institutions 
and  reevaluating  them  periodically — for  professional 
programs  i^  such  fields  as  teacher  preparation ,  legal 
education,  and  training  in  the  health  professions.  But 
i  no  conqnohdlity  exists  among  the  states  in  f  he  tertas  they 
I  use  to  refec  to  this  process — among  them. being  accredit, 
approve »  accepts  certify,  classify >  license,  recognize, 
and  register. 7 
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The  Gould  connnission  on  non traditional  educatipn  endorsed  the  foregoing 
position. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.    To  accept  the  legitimacy  of 
designating  as  "accrediting"  state  activity  otherwise  indistinguish- 
able froffl  that  of  private  accrediting  agencies  is  to  open  up  the 
possibility  that  it  might  substitute  tor,  or  constitute  an  alternative 
to,  that  private  accrediting  in  one  or  more  states.    The  Regents  of 
the  State  ot  New  York  have,  in  tact,  been  included  by  the  Commtss loner 

.A 

of  Education  on  his  list  of  "nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies"— 
but  solely  "for  higher  institutions  within  New  York  State."    That  mode 
of  recognition  is  self-contradictory,  for  the  Regents,  like  all  other 
agencies  on  the  commissioner's  list,  had  first  to  demonstrate  that 
their  operations  were  "regional  or  national  in...scope"^ — and  were 
then  recognized  only  for  in-state  purposes.    Other  state  bodies  have 
been  recognized  by  the  commissioner  for  the  approval  (not  "accreditation") 
of  nurse  education  and  of  vocational  schools  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  insured  student  loan  program  (absent  his  recognition  of  a 
accrediting  agencJ^  ^or  that  purpose).    The  fcducatlon  Amendments  of  1972 

directed  the  commissioner  to  "publish  a  li^t  of  State  agencies  which 

i 

he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  public 

postsecond^y  vocational  education  in  their  respective  States  for 

the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  all  Federal  student  assistance 

prograns."  '  \ 

That  is  as  close  as  state  agencies  have  recently  come  to  formal  1 

•       *  « .    \  •  •  « 

recognition  of  their  work  by  the  Office  of  Education  as  comparable 
to  that  of  private  accrediting  agencies.     In  1940,  they  came  decidedly 
closer.    The  office  then  published  a  report  on  Collegiate  Accreditation 
by  Aggncies  Within.States"'"^  which  "recommended  that  accreditation 
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should  be  a  responsibility  of  the  states,  and  that  private  organizations 
should  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  itaprovement  of  education  rather, 
than  accreditation."^^    The  report  allowed  tftS^  "accfCditation. . .in 
many  of  the  States  must  be  characterized  as  little  more  than  a  farce," 
but  concluded,  "ilie  State  is  obliged  to  assure  a  high  quality  of  higher 
education  as  certainly  as  of  elementary  education. .. .unsatisfactory 

r 

conditions  in  higher  education ^  which  present  methods  of  control  and^  ^ 
accreditation  seem  unable  to  correct,  suggest  that  the  State  will 
tend  in  the  future  to  assume  more  fuliy  Its  responsibility  in  higher 
education. 

That  forecast  was  right  in  foreseeing  the  strengthening  of 
many  sta^e  laws  governing  the  establishment  pf  post secondary 
institutions  and  their  power  to  award  degrees,  yet  wrong  in  the  ^ 
assumption  that  this  regulation  would  replace  private  accreditation. 
The  struggle  between  governmental  and  private  regulation  continues 
unabashedly  in  many  states;  in  many  others,  the  two  forces  have 
reached  a  good  (if,  in  all  likelihood,  Impemanent)  working  accommoda-- 
tion.    In  whatever  period  one  dips  into  the  historical  record,  the 
problems,  the  conflicts,  and  man/  of  the  proposed  solutions  seem 
distressingly  familiar.    Plus  ga  change,  plus  c^est  la  mitae  chose. 

At  least  since  its  1952  entry  into  the  recognition  of 
accrediting  agencies  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  disposed  to 
legitimate  private,  not  state,  accrediting.    On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
thrust  the  word  upon  recognized  private  agencies  such  as  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Bar  Association  which 
have  called  their  own  activities  '•approving. On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  shunned  any  use  of  tha  word  accrediting  in  connection  with  the 
activities  ot  state  bodies.     Indeed,  its  criteria  for  the  recognition 
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ot  accrediting  agencies  ap  such  that,  strictly  interpreted,  it  would 

be  difficult  If  not  impossible  for  a  state  government  agency  to 

comply  with  all  of  theci.^'*    In  pursuing  this  course,*  the  Office  has  , 

reflected  the  views  of  major  spokesmen  for  higher  edueational  accrediting. 

Thus,  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  has  forthrightly  opposed 

the  recognition  of  state  bodies  as  accrediting  agencies: 

...agencies  of .the  states  should  not  be  listed  as  nationally 
recognized  specialized  or  professional  accrediting  agencies. 
Furthermore,... the  term  "accreditation"  should  be  used  ex- 
clusively by  regional  and  national  organizations. ... [T)he 
recognition  of  state  ^odies. . .wduld  lead  tp  the  real  posplbility 
of  fifty  or  more  agendas  applying  differing  standards  to 
the  specialized  and  professional  programs  of  study  offered 
by  the  colleges,  and  universities. 

That  is  a  characteristically  private  view,  which  the  Office 
of  Edtication  has  accepted  (at  any  rate,  for  two  decades),  and  it  is 
difficult  for  a  study  ot  the  Office's  use  of  accreditation  to  adopt 
a  radically  different  view  or,  without  confusion,  to  introduce 
terminology  radically  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  much  of 
the  current  literature.    Therefore,  in  this  study,  the  various  forms 
of  <the  word  "accrediting,"  when  standing  alone  and  without  fluotes  o£ 
additional  qualification,  will  be'ustid  to  refer  to  the  work  of  private 
agencies,  and  other  words—such  as  "approving,"  "licensing,"  "regelating," 
or  "inspecting"— will  be  used  for  that  of  state  agencies.  However, 
when  the  meaning  is  clear  from  the  context  or  the  use  of  additional 
clarifying  terms  (such  as  "New  York  state  accrediting"  or  "accrediting 
by  the  Dc'partnicnt  oi  Agriculture**)  it  may  also  occasionally  be  used 
to  refer  to  similar  work  of  government  agencies. 

"^^P  priatns  ot  Accreditation 

The  origins  of  accrediting  reflect  a  multitude  of  Independent 
but  intertwined  f orces— naticaal.  regional,  and  state;  public  and 


private;  general  and  specialized;  elite  and  pleblan — ^which  still 

characterize  accreditinR  today,    ihe  causes  have  been  man/toJd: 
state  institutional  and  prof  ess  ionijil  licensing  requirements;  the 
need,  of  educational  definitions  for  statistical  and  administrative 
purposes;'  the  need  to  articulate  the  programs  of  secondary  and  higher 
educational  Institutions  and  to  ass^^s  the  standing  of  students 
transferring  to  domestic  and  foreign  institutions;  the  wish  to 
distinguish  reputable  institutions  from  others  with  which  they  did 
hot  want  to  be  associated.    Beyond  such  practical  needs  have  lain  the 

aspirations  of  educators  and  professional  men  to  safeguard  and  advance 

It. 

the  standing  of  their  institutions  and  professions.     In  all  accrediting 

three  factors  are  constantly  discernible:    the  special  Interests  of 

i 

accreditors;  the  broader  interests  of  the  public;  and  the  technical 
and  political  problems  ot  defining  and  enforcing  meaningful  standards. 

Of  the  55  accrediting  agencies  recognized  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Educr.tion  m  the  spring  of  1973,  the  first  to  be  established  was 
the  New  York  Board  of  Regents ,  in  1784.    Cast  in  the  mold  ot  a 
European  ministry  with  licensing,  regulatory,  and  planning  authority 
over  all  educational  institutions — collegiate  or  secondary,  private  or 
public,  educational  or  cultural — the  Regents  are  unique  amor^  state 
educational  bodies  in  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

One  review  cites  otiIv  two  other  ''tates  as  having  initiated 
the  "accreditation'*  of  higher  educational  institutions  before  the 
190Us — Iowa,  in  1846  and  Utah,  in  1896.    Five  others  ft llowed  fron 
1900-19,  ten  from  1920-39,  and  twelve  from  1949-59.^^    Today,  a 
dwindling  number  of  states  lacRs  some  such  operation,  though  a  larger 
number  lacks  one  that  might  be  judged  adequate  to  forestall  or  quickly 
stop  educational  chicanery  and  fraud..   There* is  enough  of  that  in  New 
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York  City  alone  to  deriOtist  rate  tht-  1  iir.itat  ions  of  some  of  the  best  tJtate, 

f  \ 

\ 

4 

T'lL-  ;cw>rtu!     onstquences  of  tlu-     Inpl t^  nt*er!  to  tieflm^  a  'Vollt^fto** 
can  be  illustrated  by  st-veral  early  t^plsodes.     Tlie  first  imK>lved  the  U.S. 
Bureau  (now,  the  Office)  of  Education  which,  from  lib  formation  In  1867 
until  the  great:  aufnnentat ion  of  Its  budget  and  responsibilities  by  the  * 
19S8  National  Defense  Education  Art»  was  primarily  a  statistical  agency: 

i 

In  order  to  carry  ujt  its  function  of  summariEing  the 
L'ducatiunal  activities  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  (or 
tnt  bureau  to  ascertain  the  number  of  colleges,  the  number 
of  teachers,  the  nuinber  of  students,  and  so  on.     But  this 
task  was  impossible  without  some  sort  of  answer  to  the 
qjestion:     What   is  a  college? 

In  order  to  avoid  setting  up  fine  distinctions ,  the  Bureau 
established  the  policy  of  including  in  its  list  any  institution 
which  was  authorized  to  give  degrees  and  which  reported  college  t 
students  in  attendance*     Broad  as  this  definition  was^  it  served 
to  set  up  a  criterion  on  which  institutions  were  Included  in  or 
excluded  from  a  published  list  of  colleges.    On  this  basis*  these 
early  lists  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  may  be  considered  the  forebears 
or  precursors  of  present'-day  accredited  list^  ;^ 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
1870,  collegiate  institutions  were  listed... ♦I? 

More  will  be  said  about  these  lists  of  institutions,  which  • 

have  been  issued  periodically  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  their  relation  to  the  evolving  work  of  state  and 
private  accrediting  agencies.     The  lists  have  exerted  a  formative,  inade- 
quately recognized  influence  on  our  conception  of  the  legitimate  universe 


of  higher  education. 

The  problem  of  defining  a  college  was  also  ot  critical  importance 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  founded  in 
1905  by  a  $10  million  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie.     The  income  was  used 
to  establish  a  pension  ^y«^.tem  for  collogr  faculty,  hut  what  was  a 
"college**?    Tfie  foundation  adopted  the  definition  of  the  New  York  Regents, 
which  was  incorporated  in  New  York  State  law: 

ERLC 


An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  oust  have 
at  least  six  professors  giving  their  pntire  time  to  college 
and  university  work,  a  course  ot  four  full  years  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  should  require  for  admission  not,  less 
than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  prepara- 
tion, or  its  equivalent.  In  addition  to  the  preacademlc  , 
or  granjmar  school  studies.,.. 

A  tax-supported  institution  must  be  in  receipt  of  an 
annual  income  of  not  less  than  $100,000. 

An  institution  not  supported  by  taxation. .» must  have 
a  productive  endowment  of  not  less  than  ^>200,000  over  and 
above  any  indebtedness  of  the  institution....  18 

That  definition,  plus  the  additional  requirement  that  "no 

denominational  test  shall  be  applied  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers 

or  teachers,  or  in  the  admission  ot  students,"  yielded  a  list  of  only 

70  colleges,  which,  by  191/,  qualified  to  participate  in  the  foundation* 

ly 

pension  plan.        These  were  predominantly  well-known  private  colleges 

and  universities;  a  quick  inspection  shows  perhaps  eleven  public 

\ 

institutions,  mainly  prominent  state  universities.    Many  hoped  or  feared 

that  the  foundation,  through  its  list,  would  assume  the  position  of  a 

central  national  accrediting  agercy.    That  did  not  transpire,  but  the 

foundation's  definition  and  experience  influenced  the  standards  of 

/  t 

the  emerging  regional  ^ccredit,ing  associations. 

The  problem  of  def:^iniing  institutions  eligible  folr  membership 
was  also  encountered  by  the  regional  associations  ot  Institutions  that 

subsequently  gave  birth  to  regional  accrediting  commissions  of, higher 

_        ^      20  0 
education.        Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  commonality  of  interest,  inherent 

in  any  voluntary  association,  implies  common  institutional  forms  and 

purposes,  which  such  a  detinition  formalizes.    As  regional  association 

interests  broaderied  over  the  years,  their  definitions  of  institutions 

eligible  for  accreditation  broadened  correspondingly:    from  four-year 

liberal  arts  .^ollo^os  and  universities  to  include  two-year  colleges, 

teachers  colleges,  engineering  schools,  seminaries,  and  other  technical, 

professional,  and  specialized  institutions.     Between  the  idea  and  the 
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reality  of  what  is  decmoJ  to  be  legitimate  "higher  education"  falls 
a  definition* 

Regional  Accrcditnticn 

^    The  six  regional  associations  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  which  today  sponsor  some  of  the  most  prestigious  accrediting 
cotsmissions  (and  some  which  are  most  zealous  in  defending  the  social 
and  educational  worth  of  accrediting)  were  formed  from  the  1880s 

through  the  1920s  and  started  to  accredit  higher  educational  institutions 

s 

from  1904  through  1954.    The  dates  for  each  association  given  In 
Table  1  are  only  approximations  since  different  authors  can  rightly 
take  different  events  to  mark  the  •*start'*  of  an  activity^ 

The  problems  of  articulating  high  school  and  college  education 
and  the  need,  in  doing  so,  to  agree  upon  minimal  standards  for  each  level 

of  institution  were  of  major  concern  to  the  secondary  and  higher 

institutions  which  joined  together  in  the  regionals*    The  first  of  these 

associations  was  launched  by  ^ 

•..a  small  group  of .secondary  school  administrators  who  ' 
were  troubled  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  consistency  In  New 
England  colleges  and  particularly  by  the  need  of  a  more  friendly 
relationship  between  them  and  the  preparatory  scht>ol^3  from  which, 
they  drew  their  students*    So  far  as.  admission  requirements 
were  concerned,  the  situation  has  rightly  been  described  as  one 
of  "educational  chaos."    Each  insLitution  of  higher  learning  went 
its  proud  individual*  way,  regardl<?ss  of  its  rivals  and  of  t*he 
^complaints  of  the  secondary  school  teacher*.  The  system  was 
"anomalous,  inefficient,  and,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  schopls, 
intolerable.  21  ' 

Masscichusetts  preparatory  s^ho^l  headmasters  induced  Harvard's  Charles 

Eliot  to  help  them  form  an  assocJLation  oT  high  school  and  college  heads 

dedicated  to  "tho  advancement  of  thf»  cause  of  liberal  educatlQn  by  the 

promotion  of  interests  common  to  both  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

The  movf'Tnent  th»»s  *ilarted  in  1885  in  New  Enr,land  and,  soon  after, 

Pennsylvania  and  the  North  Atlantic  stcjtes,  spread  tc  the  Midwest  and  the 
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TABLE  1 


Six  Refiional  Associations: 
DateR  of  FonD^tibn  and  TnttlAl  Accrediting 


Year  oi 

Initial 

Formation 

Accreditation 
Standards  for 
Colleges. 

New  England 

1885 

1954 

Middle  States 

1887 

1921 

North  Central 

1895 

1910 

Southern 

1895 

.  1919 

Northwest 

1917 

1921  ' 

Western 

1924 

1949 

Sources:  The  dates  are  drawn  from  John  F.  Nevins,  A 
Study  of  the  Organization  and  Operation  of  Voluntary 
Accrediting  Agencies.  Catholic  University  ofeAmerica 
Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1959,  and  Lloyd  E.  Blauch,  ed. 
Accredit at ion. in  Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa 
tion,  1959,  pp.  A2-70.  Slightly  different  dates  are 
given  in  other  sources. 
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South  a  decade  later  and  reached  the  west  coast  early  in  this  century.  Its 
initial  «oal»  woro  tho  ost ablishment  of  uniform  collegiate  entrance  require- 
ments, and  the  ejection  from  college  of  preparatory  dcpaj^ments,  which 
were  then  widespread,     in  1870,  the  University  of  Mio^igan  was  the  on^y 
state  university  without  a  preparatory  departmen)?';  it  was  estimated  that, 
in  the  West  and  South,  at  least  thrfee-quartefs  of  the  students  were  "pre- 
pared  for  college  by  the  oolleges  themselves  in  their  ovm  preparatory 
departments." 

The  effort  to  standardise  college  entrance  requirements  led  also 
to  the  organization  in  1900  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  by 
Middle  States  institutions.    "The  purpose  of  the  board  was  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  unitorm  definitions  of  the  subjects  required  for  college 
admission.    This  it  accomplished  through  the  Issuance  of  statements 
of  the  ground  which  should  be  covered  in  the  various  subjects  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  its  college  admission  examinations,  which  soon 
came  to  be  accepted  by  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country 
as  alternatives  to  their  own."^^    William  Selden  observes  that»  by  1900» 
"the  main  standardizing  Influence  in  higher  education — the  classical 
liberal  curriculun"  had  been  undermined  by  the  election  of  courses. 

In  all  regions  but  the  Northwest >  there  was  a  prolonged  lag-— 
from  fifteen  years  in  the  North  Central  states  to  seventy  in  New  England***- 
between  the  creation  of  the  association  and  the  formal  accrediting  of 
colleges  (high  school  accrediting  was  often  started  earlier).    The  old, 
sternly  independent  private  institutions  of  the  east  might  join  a  club 
to  help  lesser  schools  and  perhaps  even  release  the  nam^s  of  nfeuiibers, 
but  a  stricter  kind  of  accrediting  with  fixed  standards,  reports,  and 
inspections  was  distinctly  distasteful.    Though  they  have  since  yielded 
to  the  democratic  idea  that^  everyone  being  equal,  no  one  should  be 


above  scrutiny,  they  do  not  necessarily  like  it  or  t4ke  it  as  seriously 
as  lesser,  or  less  vain,  institutions.    When  an  accrediting  team 
visited  an  ivy  league,  campus  recently,  the  president  asked  if  he 
really  had  to  see  them.    Accrediting  finally  breached  the  New  England 
sanctum  as  a  consequence  of  the  1952  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  which  rendered  veterans  attending  accredited  institutions  readily 
eligible  for  benefits.    The  meeting  at  which  the  New  England  association 
resolved  upon  accrediting  cautioned  that  it  "should  not  become  Involved 
in  technicalities,  and  preferably  should  only  re-examine  those  who  do 
not. . .satisfy  our  standards. "25    (And  how  would  one  know  that,  without 
an  Initial  examiuition?    Presumably,  the  way  everyone  in  a  small  town 
knows  everything.) 

In  the  Midwest,  where  populism  and  public  universities  were 
stronger,  accrediting  was  taken  more  seriously.    Largest  and  historically 
the  most  influential  of  the  reglonals,  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  the  first  to  develop  quantitative 
standards  and  the  first  to  discard  them.    In  1934,  after  a  major  study. 
North  Central  substituted  the  policy  that  has  since  governed  all  regional 
accrediting  of  higher  educational  instltutiohs,  that  "an  institution 
win  be  judged  in  terms  ot  the  purposes  it  seeks  to  serve."       The 'new 
policy  became  a  practical  necessity  because  common  criteria  can  be 
applied  only  to  comparable  institutions.    As  the  association's  members 
broadened  from  the  founding  corps  of  four-^year  liberal  arts  colleges 

to  junior  and  teachers  colleges  and  the  technical  and  professional 

f 

institutes  that  comprise  the  motley  world  of  American  "higher  education^** 
all  could  not  possibly  meet  the  shme  set  of  absolute  criteria. 


Conunon'  standards  romain  fcasiMe  for  agencies  accredit  ins  proRrains 
and  schools  that  qualify  graiduates  to  take  exxiTninat  ions  for  state  licenses 

required  to  practice  many  trades,  occupationR,  and  nrofessions.  The. 
license  supposedly  attests  to  their  qualification,  the  examination  supposedly 
tests  them,  and  the  accrediting  agency •s  standards  affirm  that  graduates  of 
designated  schools  are  more  likely  to  pass  the  examination  than  graduates 
of  unaccredited  schools.    The  probabilities  are  increased  when  only  graduates 
of  accredited  schools  are  permitted  to  sit  for  the  exam  and  members  of  the 
same  professional  association  which  conducts  the  accrediting  also  prepare 
the  examination  and  control  the  state  licensing  board. 

The  prototype  professional  association  and  still  with  little 
question  the  most  important  single  association  engaged  in  the  accrediting 
of  professional  programs  is  the  American  Medical  Association.    More  an 

empire  than  a  profession,  the  AMA  engages  in  the  accrediting  of 
medical  schools,  together  with  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges;  the  accrediting  of  hospitals,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals;  the  approval  of  medical 
graduate,  residency,  and  continuing  education  programs;  the  examination 
of  foreign  medical  graduates  through  the  Educational  Council  for  Foreign 
Medical  Graduates;  and  the  accreditation  of  a  burgeoning  host  of  allied 
health  programs  in  collaboratic a  with  some  twenty  independent,  allied, 
vassal,  or  hostile  associations.    Well  funded,  well  staffed,  and  well 
connected,  envied  and  emulated  or  denigrated  and  attacked,  the  AMA  cannot 
easily  be  ignored  by  anyone  interested  in  accrediting. 

In   1847,  when  thcf  A^tA  was  established,  "the  doctor  of  medicine 
degree  was  being  awarded  for  less  than  six  months  of  study  plus  some 
apptenticeshlp,  and  standards  in  admission  requirements  were  practically 
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nonexistent.""      Up  to  1»80,  only  eleven  states  had  enacted  licensing 

28 

statutes  for  doctors. 

The  old  proprietary  medical  schools  were  essentially 
profit-making  institutions,  t^evoid  of  laboratories  and 
hospital  connections,  in  which  teaching  was  done  by  ' 
lecture  and  a  rare  dissection.    The  course  of  study  was  ^ 
normally  one  academic  year;  the  tuition  income  was 
divided  among  the  local  medical  practitioners  who  did  the 
teaching.  ^%hairs"  in  medicine  were  sold  to  their 
occupants.  '-^ 

t 

The  conditions  of  another  period  (like  those  of  another  country) 
can  seem  so  obviously  bad  that  we  may  wonder  why  they  were  not  changed.  But, 
at  the  time,  they  did  not  seem  quite  so  bad  or  quite'^  so  easy  to  change  (exact- 
ly as  we  view  our  current  problems).    Thus,  it  took  some  sixty  years  before 
the  American  Medical  Association  was  able  to  move  vigorously  to  reform  medical 
education.    Sclden  attributes  the  long  delay  to  "a  continued  acceptance  of 
the  philosophy  of  laissez-faire  and. . .opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
physicians  who  feared  that^elr  own  professional  competence  and  educational 
background  would  be  questioned  if  the  schools  where  they  might  have  studied  * 
were  not  on  the  approved  list."^^    "Grandfather"  clauses  exempting  established 
practitioners  from  the  requirements  imposed  on  new  licensees  have  been  one 
way  around  the  opposition  of  the  old  guard  to  higher  professional  standards. 

During  the  intervening  years,  graduate  education  in  the  German 
research  pattern  was  being  introduced  to  U.S.  universities,  making  laboratory 
and  hospital  facilities,  and  lengthened  years  of  study,  more  essential  in 
the  biomedical  sciences.    Johns  Hopkins  established  the  first  modem  graduate 
school  in  1376  and  in  1893,  a  medical  school  whose  faculty  devoted  their 
full-time  to  teaching  and  research;  two  years  later.  Harvard  adopted  a  four- 
year  medical  curriculum.     Tims,  the  tnundations  of  the  old.  quick  and  pro- 
prietary education  taught  by  practicing  doctors  for  part-time  incoDie  were 
being  undermined  by  the  leaders  of  medical  education.    When  the  AMA  finally 
pushed,  the  old  structure  fell.        •  ■ 


ERIC 


o 

ERIC 


In  1905 t         Council  on  Medical  Education  ^Vubilshed  a 
classification  of  medical  schools  based,  ••.on  the  percentage  of 
licensure  examination  failures";  in  1906,  it  began  to  inspect  the 
schools »  and  in  1907,  prepared  a  second  classification  which  placed 
the  160  schools  in  one  of  three  groups •    There  were  "82... .in  Class  A 
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(approved),  46  in  Class  B  (probation),  and  32  in  Class  C  (unapproved)," 
No  one  likes  being  put  in  an  invidious  category.    Many  such  classifica- 
tions were  undertaken  in  the  early  years  of  accrediting,  and  all  were 
subsequently  abandoned.    Attacked  for  its  effrontery ,  the  AHA  aaked 
the  Carnegie JFoundat ion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  review 
medical  education*    A  two-year  study  was  there^pon  started  by  Abraham 
Flexner  and  N.  P*  Colwell,  secretary  of  the  ANA  Council  on  Medical 

n 

Education.    The  Flexner  report,  publj^hed  by  the  foWdatlon  In  1910, 
is  commonly  cited  as  a  spectacular  example  of  atl  expAse  producing 
immediate  reform.    More  likely,  it  precipitated  changfts  toward  which 
many  forces  were  independently  conspiring. 

The  gist  of  these  changes  was  a  sharp  reductloA    in  the  number  of 
medical  schools  and  particularly  of  proprietary  and  part-time  night  schools, 
which  were  shamed  and  starved  into  closing  or  mergiiK  and  affiliating  with  uni- 
versities.   They  were  transformed  from  businesses  With  the  short-^Arw 
outlook  of  supplying  what  the  market  demanded  (including  M.D.^s  by  correspondence) 
into  state  or  nonprofit  Institutions  supplying  thfi  kinds  of  graduates  which 
leaders  of  the  profession  thought  the  public  needed.    The  simple  l^sts  of 
accredited  schools »  and  the  accreditation  visits  and  reports  which  helped  ^ 
and  pressured  institutions  to  meet  the  new  professional  standards  in  order 
to^emifln  on  these  tists»  played  a  significant  part  in  effecting  this 
transformation.     "I  suspect  the  lAmerlcan  Medical]  Association  was  not  at 
all  prepared  for  the  coercive  power  of  its  publicity,"  Samuel 'Capen,  first 
head  of  the  Anierlcan  Council  on  Education,  remarked  in  a  1933  address. 
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"The  weak  schools  literally  melted  away." 

Flexner  wanted  to  reduct?  to  35  the  155  medical  schools  functioning 
in  1910;  in  fact,  the  number  dropped  to  95  by  1915  and  80  by  1927.  He 
explicitly  espoused  the  restriction  of  supply  that  the  AMA  continued  to  favor 
for  decades  thereaf ter» 

Commenting  on  the  sharp  expansion  of  British  higher  education  that 
followed  the  1963  Robbins  report,  novelist  Kingsley  Amis  remarked  dourly 

that  "More  means  worse*"    It  is  an  elitist  remark  uncongenial  to  Americans, 
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who  prefer  the  Idea  of  "Quantity  with  Quality •"       Nonetheless,^  the  Amis 

idea,  in  the  converse  form  "Less  means  liietter,"  was  what  the  AMA  and 

other  professional  agencies  pursued  and  achieved  in  their  early  years  of 

accrediting.     The  conflict  between  democratic  pressures  for  more  and 

elitist  pressures  for  less  has  persisted  throughout  the  hiatory  of  accrediting* 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  ready  sources  shows  the  similarities 
between  t^e  development. of  AMA  accrediting  and  that  of  a  number  of  other 
professional  associations «  especially  in  such  neighboring  fields  as*~^ 
dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine.    The  causes, 
no  doubt,  were  partly  the  comparability  of  their  educational  problems 

and  social  functions  and,  partly,  their  emulation  of  the  medical  profession 

'J 

whose  status  and  ^strength  they  hoped  to  approximate.    All  four  afore-- 
cited  professions  began  their  accrediting  after  the  AMA;  all  established 
standards  designed  to  combat  proprietary  education  and  to  induce  free- 
standing schools  to  affiliate  with  universities;  and  all  published 
^ lists  in  which  schools  Were  grouped  into  several  quality  classes* 

The  growth  ot  professional  accrediting  was  also  closely  linked 
to  the  gi^owth  of  state  statutt-'s  and  licensing  boards  which  def in^*d  the 
qualifications  needed  to  practice  in  terms  that  dovetailed  with  the 
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Standards  set  by  the  profession's  accrediting  arm.    However,  tjiat  is  a  ) 
simplification,  because  within  each  profession,  practitioners  and 
academicians  have  engaged  in  a  constant  battle  for  dominance  in  the 
setting  of  licensing  and  accrediting  standards,  and    it  is  not  surprising 
it  each  faction  comes  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  its  field  of 
primary  interest  and  competence,^    Accrediting  has  been  instituted  in 
some  fields  (such  as  pharmacy)  by  the  deans  of  professional  schools 
to  provide  some  protection  for  academic  standards  against  the  pressing 
practicality  of  licensing  boards*    Insofar  as  "academic'*  implies  an 
interest  in  knowledge  ^or  its  own  sake  and  a  corresponding  aloofness 
from  the  more  mundane  features  of  professional  practice,  a  division 
can  also  be  noted  between  the  more  "academic"  schools,  which  stress 
the  intellectual  foundations  of  a  profession  (the  Yale  law  school,  it 
is  said,  teaches  everything  but  law)  and  the  less  academic  or  "cram 
schools,'*  which  are  concerned  mainly  to  produce  graduates  who  can  pass 
the  state  examination  and  earn  a  living  at  the  trade.    The  latter  may 
be  weaker  on  the  theory,  history,  or  social  philosophy  of  their  profession, 
but  they  often  provide  their  students\with'  better  practical  or  clinical 
training,  and  may  enroll  far  njore  students. 

The  two  conceptions  or  tactions  of  professional  education 
have  led  to  the  emergence  of  two  separate  accrediting  agencies  in  medicine 
and  law*        In  other  fields  such  as  psychology  and  social  work^  the 
practitioners  have  led  the  drive  for  accreditation  and  licensure,  which 
the  purer  academicians  have  shunned  as  debasing  the  coin  of  knowledge. 

One  can  regulate  the  use  but  not  tl\c  discovery  of  knowledge;  one  can 

\ 

license  an  engineer,  but  not  a  scientist,  a  professional  musician  but 
not  a  composer,    l^en  all  is  said  and  done,  accreditation  is  a 
manifestation  of  educational  bureaucratization  or,  lo  use  a  kinder  word. 


rationalization,  and  one  can  rationalize  only  what  is  systematlzable* 

Wli.*t  i<i  ^>iod  tor  ono  fs  Rood  for  all.     The  growth  of  accrediting 

by  recognized  professions  Induced  accrediting  by  groups  aspiring  to 

recognition  as  professions,  riyal  accrediting  by  competitive  forces,  the 

♦ 

initiation  of  accrediting  in  specialized  or  dependent  fields  by  paternal 
professions  and  their  progeny's  subsequent  insistence  on  independence; 
accrediting  of  introductory,  graduate,  and  continuing  educational  prograns; 
the  preaccrediting  of  programs  deemed  unready  for  full  accreditation;  the 
independent  accrediting  of  institutions,  like  teachers  and  Bible  colleges, 
ineligible  for  regional  accreditation;  accrediting  by  heretical  sects — 
chiropractors,  psychoanalysts,  hypnotists,  fundamentalists  and  nontradltion- 
alists:    it  is  hard  to  know  vhich  ii  truly  orthodox,  in  a  country  whose  tra- 
dition is  constantly  to  overthrow  tradition;  the  accrediting  of  noneducatioiial 
institutions  like  hospitals,  medicM  laboratories,  animal  quarters,  museums, 
sheltered  workshops,  prisons....  There  is  hemi-,  demi-i  and  semi-accrediting 
by  groups  which  §ive  less  attention  to  one,  several,  or  many  particulars 
of  accrediting  than  is  deemed  proper  by  the  stat«^smen,  lawyers,  or  Emily 
Posts  of  accrediting  (though  anyone  who  dares  name  a  model  accrediting 
agency  will  be  pounced^  upon  by  all  the  others).    Will  the  proliferation  never 
end?  ' 

Probably  not,  so  long  as  this  is  a  free  country  in  which  anyone  can 

form  an  association  and  freedom  of  speech  and  publication  is  preserved. 

The  presidents  of  educational  institutions  have  sought  to  dampen,  if 

tHey  could  not  extinguish,  the  proliferation  of  professional  and  occupational 

accrediting  programs,  each  of  which  reduces  their  ability  to  manage 

their  institutions  as  they  think  best*     llic  regional  commissions  and  other 

agencies  which  accredit  entire  institutions,  of  which,  in  March  1973^ 
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at  least  twenty  were  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 


are  aiiio  natural  apiiononts  of  agencies  which'  aocrodit  specialized  ^ 
programs.     IVo  bodies  with  which  this  study  will  be  much  concerned, 
the  National  Conanis.s L.m  on  AccreJiLiag  anv!  tho  Office  of  tlducation^s 
Accreditation  and  Institutional  Kllgibillty  Staff,  have  also  striven 
to  reduce  proliferation.     ll  cannot  be  said  that  all  of  these  forces 

together  (but  thev  work  apart  and  in  opposition,  as  well  as  togethei\) 

/ 

have  had  much  more  succtrss  at  that  than  did  King  Canute  at  holding 
back  the \tdes.  ^  ^ 

<^  Central  Monitoring  'Agencies  ^ 

>  /  . 

Some  note  i.hould  now  be  t/iken  of  the  history  of  efforts  to 

ei^tablish  central  national  ageni'ies  to  accredit  higher  educational 

Institutions  or  monitur*  tuordinate,  and  superintend  the^niultifarlous 

nccredlt ing  *t^f  other  agencies*  *  The  Office  of  Education's  involvement 

with  accreditation  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter;  we  shall 

deal  here  with  tlie  central  pi ivate  agencies,  especially  the  National 

Commis:;lon  on  .Accrctlit in,;  (NCA)  and  tho  Federation  of  Regional  Accrediting 

Cowniiasions  of  Hifiher  Education  (FRACHE). 

A  centrnl  av;eni  v  W43iild  offer  so  many  advantages  over  the  more 

than  a  dozen  regionhl  and  national  agencies  accreditinjg  degree-granting 

V 

institutions  th:a  we  may  well  ask  why  one  never  arose.    In^ fact,  a  number 

ot  central  accrediting  and  proto-accrediting  agencies  coexisted  with  the 

.1 

regional  associc.tlons  for  long  periods  before  finally  yielding  tHe  field 
to  them.    Hie  battle  to  overshadow,  subdue »  or  absorb  independent 
Inst i ttitional  accrediting  agencies  continues  unabated;  and  t\he  reglonils, 
too,  may  one  day  yield  the  ghost  of  their  Independence  to  a  liational 
organization  prefigured  by  FRACHE. 
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Thfe  AAU  and  AAUW 


Setting  asiJe  the  lists  prepared  for  its  retirement  s5y\jtem  by 

the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  Association 

of  American  Universities  and  the  American  Association  of  University  • 

Women  are  credited  with  issuing  the  first  regular  national  lists  of 

institutions  comparable  to  thosse  now  compiled  by  the  regionals.  The 

AAU  activity  began  after  the  University  of  Berlin  and  other  Gentian ! 

universities  stated  that  they  would  accept  for  graduate  w^rk  only  1 

students  with  bachelor's  degrees  from  AAU  members.    Seeking  to  enlairge 

the  number  of  acceptable  institutions,  the  associat-lon  asked  t!e  Office 

of  Education  to  undertake  a  suitable  classif icaticn  of  colleges  and  [ 

\ 

universities.    When  a  rumpu    arose  and  the  OE  work  was  n<>t  published, 
the  AAU,  in  1913,  prepared  its  own  list  of-  119  Institutions,  whose 
degrees  it  asked  the  German  education  ministries  to  honor.     In  I91A, 
It  published  the  list  (a  modified  version  of  the  earljer  OE  list, 
and  prepared  by  the  same  man,  Kendric  Babcock,  who  had  since  left  OE 
for  the  University  of  Illinois),  which  divided  colleges  into  three 
groups  reflecting  the  experience  of  AAU  members  with  the  success  of 
their  students  in  graduate  school. 


Subsequently,  the  groups  were  amalgamated  into  a  single  list 
which  came  to  hold  a  prestigious  place  among  the  lists  competihg  for 
pulilic  siaiidin^.     In  1924,  the  AAU  accepted  "in  a  general  way**  accredit- 
ing standards  advanced  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  through 
still  stressing  "the  performance  of  recent  graduates  of  institution.^ 
in.   .   .  graduate  and  professional  schools. ... **        In  1938,  it  declared 
that  it  "has  no  standards  or  definite  rules  and  specifications  to  be 
applied  in  an  exact  and  mechanical  fashion.    Wliat  it  tries  to  do  is  to 
find  out  what  the  institution  does  and  whether  the  work  is  wellydone. 

C 
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ihe  statement  paraphrased  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  ^^orth 
Central  Association  a  tew  years  earlier  and  subsequently  endorsed  by 
the  regionals^    AAU  "accrediting**  or  list-preparation  ended  in  1948 
and  the  void  it  created  had  something  to  do  with  the  ^establishment  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting. 

The  second  agency  which  for  many  decades  engaged  in  the  central 
•'accrediting*'  or  listing  of  higher  educational  institutions  was  the 
American  Association  of  Vniversity  Women  (from  1882  to  1921*  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae).     Its  activity  was  initiated  to 
identify  the  institutions  wh  ose  graduates  would  be  ei^ligible  for 
association  membership.    Among  the  early  requirements  were  that  .an 
institution:    offer  no  secondary  or  preparatory  instruction;  have 
graduated  at  least  25  women  (soon  raised  to  50);  t/ivt  at  , least  a 
$500,000  endowment;  'ishow  *'a  reasonable  recognition  of  women  in  governing 
boards,  in  faculties,  and  in  the  student  body**;  and  meet  speci/ied 
standards  for  faculty,  students,  curricula,  and  finances."  These 

requirements  were  confirmed  by  investigations  conducted  by  assoriatlou 

members.    From  1910  onward,  the  AAUW  accepted  inclusion  on  certain  lists 

(stich  as  those  of  the  Carnegie  Foundatipn  f^r  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 

the  Association  of  American  Uriversiti^s,  and  the  regional  accrediting 

commissions)  as  partial  evidence  of  an  institution's  compliance  witti  ii:. 

standards,  confining  its  investigation  to  other  points,  partlcalarly 
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those  dealing  with  the  status  of  women. 

Tlie  eventual  termination  of  the  AAUW's  listingjit  in  196i 
follow  >d  protracted  negotiations  in  which  representatives  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  urged  it  to  rely  on  the  reglonals*  lists,  while 
the  university  women  resisted  the  suggestion  that  it  relinquish  to 
male-dominated  groups  an  activity  it  had  pursued  for  so  long. 


Vhv  nLtivitv  of  the  AM"  and  tiio  AAl^J  may  hv  ti^rmetl  light-handed 
or  old-^fashionod  cit  O rt  tl i t  i nu  in  contrast  to  ihc  heavier-handed  newer 
fasMion  dt*' int  J  most   r  1^.  tenuis ! y  hy  ilie  i^ffi/t*  of  rducntion.     The  old-^ 
fashioned  siyli-  oucv  i'xOniplined  by  the  New  Kngiand  Association  is 
practiced  ti*d,iv^   ir.  all    I f  t»  1  i!iuod ,        cianv  »nor^  ac;ei!cies  than  crHtp 
to  aoknow !  in'-t    ir.     ih<-  n<w  tashion  hc>ws  methodically  in  more  dirertlons 
of  tht'  eduraCional  jml   le^:al  icnpass  and  views  act  ri^tli  tat  ion  very 
rlv»     FIm^    im  j*crh.ip<  ^i^ht  for  a  mark  up<^n  which  rouch  status 
»   anii  tnonoy  :md  v^tfur  worldly  rewards  can  rest,  and  it  is  certainly  rlftht 
in  af^ii         it   r  r.o*  r  .        t  ed i ttU  ion  ^ore  accessible  to  all  who  deserve 
it»     But    ir   is  li-y.a  of  a  gain  insofar  as  it  has  made  tlie  prorer.s  of, 
accreditation  r.oro  laht.rcil  without  necessarily  riaking  it  any  more 
reliable  or  useful  than  the  old-tashioned  lists* 

rhe  Rational  Comroisg^ion  on  Accrediting 

If  one  were  to  seek  a  single  national  statesman  of  accrediting 
It  would  inuvitably  be  the  director  of  the  Nittional  Commission  on  * 
Accrediting.    .Ul  three  NCA  staff  directors  —  Fred  Pinkhnm  (19A9-19!>5) , 
William  Selden  (195:^-1965),  and  Frank  Dickey  (l%5--19/4)  remain  active 
fig'ires  in  the  Ivigher  diplomacy  ot  accrediting.     The  NCA  has  i^ffered 
a  possible" alternative  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education's  legitimatizing  and 
nonitorins.;  of  agencies  w?jich  accredit  higher  educational  institutions 
and  prosrans  and.  wit!i  certain  changed  to  enlarge  its  scope  and 
representativertcbs^  could  donccivably  monitor  ^igencies  wh^ich  accredit 
all  postfU'Cundnry  institution??  and  programs. 

•  As  a  creature  of  college  and  university  presidents,  the  roots 
of  NCA  go  back  bdvond  Its  formal  organization  at  least  to  the  early  • 
interventions  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  several  associations 


df ' universitius  in  Liu?  burgeoning  accrediting  of • the  i92Us*  .University 

«  *  ■  * 

presidents  have  rov;pondcd  to  accrediting  agencies  much  as  a  dog 

responds  tt>  f  It^a.^ — and  with  as  little  ultimate  succciis*   "  , 

Xlie  authors  ot  n  <1440  study  wrote  that,  **in  the  short  space 

of  iO  yearn,"  accrediting  had  become  '*a  cuinbersome.  •  ^machinery  Vhich 

•  appears  greatly  in  need   tf  sirapiif  icatitm  and ,  coordination. As  far 

\ 

back  ais  1906,  tho  National  Association  ot  State  Universities  took;  the 

~\         ■       -  ■ 

initiative  in  establishing  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
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Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  .Schools      to  promote  standardized 
practices  and  nomenclature  to 'distinguish  secondary  school  and  college 

curricula,  faculty,  and  facilities,  and  to  govern  admissions  into,  and 

9'  ■  ^  • 

transfers  among,  colleger>^^^^     1923^  the  copimitttee  gave  up  its  ghost 

to  a  Committee  on  Standards  fonnedf  in  1921  bv  the  American  Council 

on  Education  (itself,  a  product  of  World  War  !)• 

I 

Th^^'ACK  comm^tLc'e  forrotilated  di  Unit  ions  and  standards  for  ' 
tolle^v        junior  L%)licKes,  rma  nnnaal  schoo^  and  teachers  colleges, 
resp».-ctivvly,  which  it  rt^ jprnrit^ndrd  that  National,  regional,  and  State 
asencits.  .  .  accretiUiuri  instltut  Juris  ot  !.i,;hti  U-arnin^*"  adopt.  For 
*'xaffii;l.-,   rj.e  svctUm  on  colU-.^f^  slattd.  that  a,  collc>;t-  should  rt-quire 
for  adffiis.sion  tjtit  is!  actory  cumpletlon  ot  a  louir-yfar  course  in  an 
accredit  id  secondarv  schuol  ai»d,  for  nradoation,  completion  of  120 
seraei^ttT  huurs  ul  cn-dit.     Ttaciiing      hoduU's  sfjould  not   exceed  16 
hour:,,  nor  shu.-ld  cl.i^sf..  hv  larg.  r  than  30  student';  (lectures  excluded) 
Annual  opi-rat  in^i  incvwe  'should  he  at   itast  $;..0.0{)0,  half  "derived  from 
stable  sources,  other  than  students'."     finally,  no  voUege  should  be 
accredited  "until  It  has  been  in^pe^ted . . . by  the  accrediting  oVganlzattc; 
Save  for  the  Fast  proposition,  tin  roraaittee  t^us  concerned  itself  moro 
with  substantive  standards  than  O-ith  ihv  principles  and  procedures  which 
should  govern  t»»e  organization  and  operations  ol  accrediting  agcnci<^s.  ' 


But  standardization,  if  achieved*  was  only  half  of  the  solution 

to  the  probl^  posed  hy  a/cT*uMting:  for  standardization  was  also  half 

of  the  problem.     The  192^  annual  NASU  meeting  resolV*^  that  *'the 

iQOveraent  toward  standardization  in  higher  education* p.  is  assuming 

such  a  character  as  seriously  to  limit  both  Jocal:  initiative  and... 

freedom  of  expor  itnentation. . . A  conjnitLee,  appojinted  to  study  the 

problem  pointed  up  some  of  .the  consequences  that  vexed  university 

administrators^;:  '        •  ,  ' 

In  a  university  having  many  schools  and  colleges*  those 
unit's  who-ic  curricula  are  standardized  by  an  outside  agency* 
^are  in  position  to  exert  a  disproportionate  pressure  upon  the 
general  university  administration  for  fun&s.    Therefore^  all 
other  units  of  t\\e  institution  no^  already  so  standardized 
are  fn*eiing  the  impulse  to  standardize  through  national 
organisation.     On  this  account*  the"  movement  is  likely  to 
'    grow  so  as  to  include  pract ic^lly  all  phases  of  higher 
education.  ^ 

In  1926,  NASU  issued  a  list  of  accredit  i ng^^agenc  it?s  with  which— and 
only  with  which — it  iiUKR^-sted.'  its  ptfiabers  cooperate.  „ 

In  im.H,  N'ASf'  and  th*.  Association  o>   Und-Crant  Colleges  and 
Ur.ivorjiitifii  ci,t,ibl  isheU  .1  Joint  <;-orm!i  t  tee  ^rx  Accrediting  charged  with 
reducing  the  deninds  ofirrrecT  1 1  inR  agencit^.     TWb  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  preparftt  ion  ot-  a  list       *  accredit  in^r  agenrieii  with  which  memher  •* 
institutions  were  encouraged  to  cooperate;  uew  agencies  were  to  obtain 
the  commit tec *s  approval  before  Intruding  m  ;*tate  campuses.  The 
comnrttee  was  dirta  ted  to  work  "t coward  an  ejtiraination  of  ^omv  of  the 
t-xistin,;  jorn.'ditint;  agVncitrs  it  possible^  ji;injpl if icat ten  of  procedures, 
reduction  ut  »iupl  icat  ion.  -  -  and,  rei:,tiL^rat  i  iVo  M  respr  -nihil  ity  to  states 
and  ,inst  J  tut  lort:./  '    (Hie  retcrence  tu  stat^.  respyf/^'-Viilty  was  echoed 
in  the^  IV4u  Otiite  of  l^ucaclon  report  ctir-^?  carli  -r.) 
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riaitilv%  the  Joint  Commi  t  tot»  t  ailod  to  achieve  these  objectives 
or   it  Wiu;ia  tu>t   h  ivt'  brt  u  m»  i-^sary  ii>r  am^ncr  ^;ronp  of  presidents  to 
^k;ive  virtual  Iv  tlu'  same  char^t*  to  the  National  t.onunission  on  Accredi  t  In^, 
whieh  inherited  the  coriml  1 1  ec '  s  tiles  and  mission  in  1949*  According 
to  Frank  -^ickey,  clu.  fr  action  vas  spurred  by  the  resurgence  of 
professional  accrediting  "which  had  been  held  in  abeyance  during  the 
war  years.    With  the  rapidly  expanding  enrollment •  .and  with  many 
diver?>e   ind  pressim;  needs  converging  upon  college  administrators*  the 
renewed  Jt-mands  oi  accrediting^  agencies  became  an  irritation  that 

encouraged  an  Immediate  and  positive  response..,/  In  one  of  the 

*  ' .  '  * 

most  tumultuous  episodes  in  the  history  of  accredit Inft,  the  presidents. 

declared  war  on  the  national  accrediting  agencicB  which  ha^^^nvaded  so 

ra;jny  of  their  pratessional  schools*  dictated  so  maifv  of  their  ^academic 

poUcicb.*  and  appropriated  su  much  ul  theiT.  income.     Yet,  when  the 

smoke  lilted*  the   battlctield    K*okt d  like  a  movie  oCt,  unmarked  by 

motk  shi  Us.     Ihe  prof es:>ional  agencies  were  too  scattered  and  well 

t*ntrenrhed,  t  r.o  nuHierou^  artd  a«  tive  *>n  too  many  fronts  to  be  stopped 

ly  imprecat  luns  and  the  p/jrt -time  labor  of  a  tew  prer.idents  and  a 

diminutive  staff. 

r}*uuK!i         *  nv<y  n^t  h:iy<:  ortv^.te.l  th*»  >^Mtrt»rf|i  »  fhoye  who  led 

^he  fiv'^>'   Wire  iv»i       e i  <1tnt  s  of  tiie  most*  prest  iai*'us  universities. 

It         i  general  ri  fh.M  t  l*^n  on  the  standing  oi  accrediting  agencies 

in  .K.jdi.n2ia  tU.ft   Tht  ii  r    i^riviii**.  h  v*-  evoked  litt^le  continuing 

at'tfutioii  trum        h  prvsiUi  .it>;     (?aDu^r(  some  were  involvod*  ir.  their 

crecitfun).     *\.*ll:e  prt-^ i«hnti,   ind  other  rui jor  officlalr>  of  majiy  of 

tiK  most  inlluontial  colleK*'^^  and  uxil versities^*'  Frank  Dickey  and  Jerry 

Miller  obiierve.  "have  sitovn  iu  the  past  several  decaden^  decre^sinp; 

inierest*  it  not  antipathy*  to  ac.credi t^tt lou  as  an  important  funcClon 
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in  the  governancL'  oi  higher  educat  ion .  "'^^    Thus,  the  Joint  Coramittci' 
on  Accreditin.c  and  rlu-  tu-v  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  wore 
headed,  succt- i vdy ,  by  .U^hn  Ti'-.ert  o!   Lht  University  of  Florida, 
Reuben  Uustavson  ot"  the  l'.niversitv  lAf  Nebraska,  and  Clovd  Marvin  of 
George  Wasijinj^ton  University.     All  ot   these  men,  one  close  observer  - 
notes,  were  prt-si.hnts  ot    institutions  bfset  by  specialized  accrediting 
agencies  and  yet  nor  strong  enough  to  scorn  thero.     The  stories  of 
■  administrators  who  send  presumptuous  accrediting  teams  packing  tend  to 
come  from  first-r^nk  inst itut i-^ns . 

NCA  was  compps^^rd  iU  two,  types  ul  members;  the  constituent 
associations  c!  coIU->;ts  and  universities  (tive  at  the  outset,  and 

■is 

seven  m  1973)  '    each  ot  which  designated  six  members  of  the  governing 
board  (reduced  to  three  in  1973);  and     institutional  members  of  these 
associations,  whi-h  could  becume  SCA  ncmbers  upon  payment  of  -innual 
dues.     In-  1950,  NLA  had  (.'*0  iii.->t  itutic»nal  memliers  {in  1973,  some  1,400). 
Therein,  op.e  mifiht  think,   lav  enough  power  to  accomplish  Its  purposes. 
But  tiie  first  year'.;  i.udget  was  unly  SjO,000;  policies  were  not  binding 
on  ffiember^;        and  ti^c  initial.  purpv>se:-  '-^f  suppressing  or  controlling  ' 
spevialir.ed   u    rediting  wer*^  j^r.in-J  i  loqucnt .  unclear,  or  unrealistic. 
Nor  did  tifC  attitude  ot  /uuerican  Council  on  Education  president  George 
/.otik  help.     Zook  told  NT  A  r  "),>  i  riti.trj  Guscavson  "that   the  Americanj  Council 
could  not   cive  .ip  It:-  plac  in  aLcr.-diling  studies....     Ih:  rci^r^ttcJ 
that   INCAj...     :iar;  not  seot^  Ml  to  work  n,ore  closely  with  the-  Americpn 
touj.cii  lie  rtsentcd  any  organ iifat ion  in  higher  education  being 

.  foruilatcd  Lh^L  diJ  r.ut  cotLi;  Lo  Uiu  .oaeritan  Cuuacil  £oi  advice.  "^^ 
NCA's  leaders  would  have  liked  to  extirpate  profeHsioniil 

accrediting  or  subject  it  to  the  control  ot   the  regional  agencies; 

but  they  displayed  little  knowledge  ol  the  enemy  and  an  exaggerated 
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iilea  ut   Clu  ir  own  striMigtlu     Stiotild  they  have  tiuor ceded  in  expeiiinj; 
proteastonal  acortdiliiu;  thvlr  c;OTpur,cs,  they  would  probably 

have  had  to  invite  it  hack.     Starting  from  a  position  of  hostility 
NCA^  over  the  years »  novod  to  one  of  understanding  and  support  for 
professional  avcreditiug  and  ev^n  of  occasional  hostiUity  to  institut lonai 
accrediting.     The  shift  from  regulation  to  advocacy,  true  also  of 

OVs  Accr\*dltation  and  Institutional  Eiiglbillty  Staff,  is  common 

48  *  - 

enu tgh  among  regulatory  bodies. 

%i'.A^  Willi^jn  St^iuiu  rilatL^s,  ^'n^Ci-ivvd  tliV  advice  and  encourage- 

♦ 

li^nt.  of  some  who  hoped  |  1 1  ]  • .  •  wiutld  aboltsh  all  accrediting  and  of 
othi^*rs  who  hoped  (it]...  would  undertake  directly  the  responsibility 
for  arrredit  inK*     Still  citherK  expected  the  reRionnl  associations  tc^ 
a.ssume  the  prin^tiry  tutu  t  ions  even  tiioujjh  at  the  tinie..,only  four 
rejL;Ional  associations  actually  puruued' accredit  ing  and  did  so  in. 
ditJfront  ways  ant!  with  varyini;  tl#fc|ri>*';,        success"  (the  New  Kngland 
and  Wet^tern  Ai^sociat  ions  were  the  two  luisOK^fant:*) .     Pondering  these 
alfernatives,  tht*  cunmisNion  decided  to  stop  the,  world  while  it  i 

\ 

resolved  upcMi  its  ci>nrse,  and  i'llled  tn^jr^^^tori un  on  all  arcreditin^J 
wliile   It   ^audled  tfic      i  t  uat  1     *  .  .  /  : 

The  m^.nute^  of  the  formative  NCA  meetings  in  194V-32  suggest 

thtt  the  tMiromi fusion  suiijt:ht  mt>ut  seriou;,iv  a  solution  which  would 
delegate  all  accrediting  to  the  rtgionals  and  parti  professional 
accrediting  down  to  a  tew  agencie;;  which,  with  NCA  app/oval.  would 
elt!ier  serve  the  regliinalx;  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  wort;  under  their 
direction.     The  privileged  Jew  wt»re  those  whos'H  put^ition  waw  so  entrenched 
in  state  liceiising  lawb  that  no  edict  of  university  presidents  could  - 
blast  them  out. 
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In  January  1952,  NCA  prepared  two  lists,  one  of  assopiations 

*  *  *  •  . 

vrtth  "a  legal  obligation  to  «erclety/*  and  the  other,  of  associations 
which  might  be  dealt  with  more  peremptorily.     By  Jurte^  the  lists  had 

grown  to  four:  * 

•  '\ 

I    -    associations  "now  presenting  problems  which  may  be  beat 
worked  out  witli  the  NCA  prior  to  the  tr.msfer  oF  the 
accrediting  functions  of  these  organizations  to  the 
Regional  Accrediting  Associations.**    These  were  the 
legally  entrenched  associations  accrediting  in 
architecture^  dentii?try,  #*nginei>ring*  law*  medicine* 
nursing,  pharmacy,  and  ves^rinary  medicine. 
II    -    associations  expected  to jfiork  under  the  direction  of 

the  regionals,  including  those  accrediting  in  business 
t*dui;:itiun,  chemistry,  forestry,  journalism,  librarian-- 
ship,  psychology,  social  work,  and  teacher  education. 
HI    -    associations  which  should  be  concerned  with  the  improve-- 
ment  of  professional  education,  but  not,  in  NCA*s 
opinion,  with  accrediting,  in  journalism,  public  health, 
law,  and  medicine.     The  Association  of  American  Law 

4 

Schools  and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
fell  in  this  group,  as  the  American  Bar  Association  ^d 
the  Anerican  Medical  Association  had  been  placed  in 

Croup  1  . 

IV    -     tout  associations  "which  the  Comralssion  believes  have  no 
t  tinct\^t  s  or  re^^ponsibi  lit  ies   in  accredi t  inj*/* :  the 
A;T3otacan  Association  of  University  Women*  American 
^;alle8e  Retailing  Associat  ion,  Amerit  fin  Council  of 
Ciliristlan  Churches,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Professionul  Radio  Frtucotiuw.        Only  tour.' 


/■ 


ERIC 


f  ■> 


In  October  1*^>>,  tht^  t  \oout  ivo  oommi t tot'  mot  with  represftnta- 
tives  ot  fleVfn  a^isuc       iou^>'*fi^Nl^^;^^»^P^  II  »ind  l!l  anil  told  them  that 
**the  I'onnnisslon  intends  tliat  ihe  UeKi^mal  Assuciatiuns  will  have  assurced 
by  January,  1954,  lull  re^punsiM!  it  v  lur  accreditation  ot  institutions 
i>f  liigher  edutiat  io!)i . Si  Vt  u  abseciatiuns  "were  advised  to  stop 
accredit  ingl .  ^and  to  begin  Ti*  wi>rk  with  the  Regional  Associations..*/' 
They  wei:e  asked  to  "makx^  no  charges  for  accrediting  services  after 

Jantiarv,   1954,  or  for  Insiittif  i  >nal  or  r«?rporate  dues  or  fees  used  for 

V  -  - .... 

accredit  JUig  Hervivi:./*    At   ti  e  Mmv  tltQe,  NCA  institutional  raembers 
W4:re  requested  *'to  sti«p  i»  crediting  relationships  with**  and  "to  cease 
pavment  of  accrediting.  lee->  these  associations,  and  to  deuM  with 

the  reRionai';5:  on  questions  invulvi'i^s  accrediting  iiK their  fieltJs.  - 

"  •    *  '  i 

The  seven  associations  were:  ttu-  American  Association  of  Collegiate 

\ 

Schools  of  Business,  Amerii  an  (  hemical  Society,  S^ciety  of  ,^erlcan 
Foresters^  American  Counrii  ot>  Tducation  ior  Journalism,  Aiuerican 
Library  Association,  American  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  and 
the  Aiaerican  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacfter  Education.    All  sevcoi, 

or  their  successor  associations,        oiay  be  noted,  were  subsequently 

I 

recognized  by  jicA, 

♦ 

A  longer  list  ♦»!  a  st»  iati*ms,   including;  not  only  those  in 
t^ruup  I  hut  three  ol   the  lour  in  <»rimp  III,  •'p5^*^^<-*nt  special  problems 
and.  .  -  nddi  Lltinal   tine  hi.  b»  i     i  xtettded  for  study  of  these  problems," 
executive  secretary  hrtd  f^inkl.aiu  advised  commission  members  in  NoverrxDei 
mhl.     "Pending  turther  anneuiaePn  nt  ,   inr>t  i  t  ut  ion*^  shtnild  feel  frca'  to 
04>ntinui-  their  acrr#  ditinj;  tl  1  U  iiM^.ships  with  these  organfcat^lons ,  but 
should  retrain  t  rnm  di  aling*  wl?h  these  ai^enciet>  concerninj;  any  extension 
in  scupe  or  leVel.u5   ac^  J   a  It  i      •  »  .  •  *' 


At  this  critical  juncturt;,  NCA  was  faced  with  an  unt>iniely 
problem.     In  an  effort  to ' improve  the  quality  of  courses  for  which 
veterans  could  receive  educational  benefits,  the  Korean  CI  Bill 
required  the  Conaaiss loner  of  Education  to  "publish  a  list  of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  associations  which 
he  determines  to  be  ruliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered  by  an  educa%4onal  institution...."    As  Matthew  Finkln  points 
out,  "the  language  of  the  statute  clearly  assumed  that  there'were 

'  recognized  national  accrediting  agencies  who  were  responsible 

^     .  .  .  32  . 

authcrities  on  the  quaiity  of  education  offered/'       Little  did  the 

legislators  know. 


In  April  195J,  Cluyd  Marvin  .ind  Fred  Pinkham  met  with  Fred  Kelly 
and  Ernest  HoHi^  of  t!ie  Office  of  Education  to  discuss  the  list  that 
vould  soon  have  to  be  publishiU.     Since  OE  was  not  inclined  to  dictate 
to  the  leaders  ot  Jn^uer  education.  Its  rep^resentat iVes  agreed  to  let 
NCA  prepare  the  list  for  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  Mcfcrath. 
Alast  when  the  bill  became  Public  Law  550  in  July  1952,  Pinkham  had  to 
advise  McGrath  that  NCA  was  not  ready: 

In  its  annual  pieetlng  June  28th  the  National  Commission^ . . 
,  .  decided  not  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  at  this  time  to  include 

iess^than-college  level  Institutions.  Although  it  intends  to 
broaden  its  scope  uf  activity  in  tht  future.. ..It  is  not  in  a 
position  at  this  time  to  issue  a  comprehensive  list  of  iecog- 
nized  a?:cncics. .  •  in  all  post  hiKhschool  education. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Public  Law  550. .  .requires  yc^ur 
ul:ice  to  publish  immediately  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
aco^reuit in?:  agencies  and  associations,  our  previous  t agreement? 
nust  be  altered.... 
j  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  promulgation  of  this  list 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  requirements. . .of 
t        Public  Law  350,  that  activity  in  this  area  by  the  Office  of 
f        Education  will  not  extend  beyond  tbis  purpose' and  function, 
and  that  Recognition  afforded  <in  agency  by  inclusion  on  the 
list  tot  nie  above  purpose  does  not  constitute  unqualified 
;         endorsement  of  the  practices  of  the  asency  or  of  th/  institu- 
tions the  ageacy  accredits. >^ 


Thus  did         admit  what  was  thtin  an  obsequious  wolf  into 
their  fold.    And»  it  should  be  noted,  the  first  list  of-  reqognized 

acjencies  issued  bv  the  Conrnjissioncr  of  Education  lA  Septtimber  1952 

/  \ 

included  all -seven  of  tht-i  professional  agencies  which  NL'A  trying 

to  banish,  eleven  of  the  ^velve  whose  wings  it  was  trying  to  clip  ♦ 

ft 

(the  American  PBVchologicvU  Association  alone  was  for  somt^  reason 
omitted),  as  well  as  six  withers  which  NCA  had  overlooked  or  deferred 
for  later  considerat i<m,  ac<irediting  Bible  colleges,  theological  school 
and  schools  of  nmsic,  chiropody »  optoiaetry,  and  osteopa|:hy. 

If  the  professional  agencies  were  td  yield  to  the  reglonals, 
there  had  to  be  someohe  to  yield  to.    The  cdnimission  therefore  sought 
to  strengthen  the  regionals  and  thpir  nominal  federation «  the  National 
Committee  of  Regional  Accredit ii\g  Agencies.  (NCRRA) ,     It  was  encouraged 
when  the  Western  Association  begot*  to  accredit  in  1949  and  when  the 
New  England  Association  voted,  early  in  1953,  to  visit  institutions 
which  had  formerly  been  accredited  in  perpetuity,  a  step  that  brought  • 
it  Into  closer,  if  ragged,  alignment  with  the  other  regionals.  But 

'  \ 

It  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that,  despite  "very  signlgicant  strides... 


:RA^Ii 


taken  by  the  Regionals. . .progress  has  been  slow....  v  The  NCRA/^has 

54 

been  relatively  ineffective...."       By  niid--19!>3,  the  conanission  recog- 

f 

nized  that  it  could  not  meet  its  January  19!>4  deadline  ^or  melding 
professional  and  institutional  accrediting.    ''If  the  NCRAA  wants 
to  publish  a  national  list"  of  accredited  institutions,  the  June  1953 
minutes  record,  "the  Conanissioq  will  promote  it.    The  only  list  in 
the  final  analysis  will  be  tl^Re^ional  list  but  temporarily,  the 
Professionals  wiU.  have  to  go  onr*S.^;^d  so  they  did. 

The  subsequent. history  of NCA  will  be  abbreviated*  for  the 
closer  we  get  to  the  present »  the  mote  does  It  become  part  of  the 
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activities  and  Issues  with  which  this  study  is  concerned. 

NCA's  inability  to  produce  a  list  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  was  followed  shortly  by  its  Inability  to  subdue  the  medltfal 
^profession.     In  January  1953,  representatives  of  the  AlMi  and  the.AAMC 
*€old  the  commission  that  they  woul<iycontinue  to  accredj^t  medical 
schools  as  they  had  done  for  decades.     If  the  institution  wished*  they, 
would  provide  a  copy  of  their  accrediting  report  to  the  regional 

^  - 

association;  they  woiild  be  glad  to  help  the  r^gionals  and.  If  possible^ 

part4ci{)ate  in  their  team  visits.     The  account  of  the  meet ing  leaves 

the  impression  that  the  doctors  were  entirely  polite  but  not  entirely 

obedient.    University 'presidents  have  long  been  familiar  with  such 

.  conduct  from  their  medical  deans.    The  doctors  were  not  the  only  \ 

disobedient  professionals.    SC^A  was  also  weakened  from  within,  Insti^ 

tutional  members  were  nrver  bound  to  beed»  only  to  hear*  its  policies. 

Now,  man^  institutions  were  unsure  about  severing  relations 
with  the  professional  agencies;  some  notified  the  Commission 
of  their  intent  to  continue  these  relations;  several  considered 
withdrawing. from  the  Commission. (Ajt  one  of  the  most 
influential  ptiblic  universities,  a  faculty  committee  recommended 
la  the  president  that  the  university  oppose  the  Commission's 
recommendation.     "The  Committee  believes  that,  on  the  whole, 
society  and  the  interests  of  institutions  are  better  served 
by  the  present  scheme  thnn  by  the  one  proposed  Hy  the  Commission 
it  stated. 55 

In  tlme,^  a  gradual  change  came  over  the  conmission*  If  pro-- 
fessionai  accrediting  were  inovitablet  it  might  as  veil  relax  and  at 
least  try  to  regulate  it.  The  etfort  to  dampen  the  pri>llferatlon  of 
new  agencies  continued,  though,  as  Table  2  shows,  with  dubious  long- 
term  success* 

Unquestionably,  some  good  came  of  NCA's- ef forts.  Amateurs 
enthusiastic  to  start  accrediting  are  given  grounds  to  pause  and  may 
turn. their  energies  in  other  educational  directions — or  they  may 
become  professionals  and  be  added  to  ,the  list  of  recognized  agencies 


I 
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TABLE'  2 

:  ^-  Multiple  Accreditation  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Fall  1972 


Number  of 

Type  of  Institution 

Total 

Number  of 

Spec la liked 
Accreditations 

Junior 
Colleges^ 

Four- Year 
Colleges^ 

Professional 
Schools*^ 

Univer-- 
slties 

Institu* 
tlons 

Specialized 
Accreditations 

0 

675 

410 

122  * 

ft 

29 

1,236 

0 

* 

1 

197 

238 

272 

36 

763 

763 

.  2 

47 

68 

98 

30 

243 

486 

3 

19 

24 

49  . 

20 

112 

336 

4 

10 

5 

34 

20 

69 

276 

% 

5 

1 

« 

1 

13 

24 

39 

195 

6-10 

11 

76 

87 

661 

11-15 

41 

41 

507 

16-20' 

17 

17 

298 

21-25 

7 

7 

154 

27 

3 

3 

81 

Total 

9>9 

746 

i 

599 

323 

2.617 

3,757 

Source:    Analysis  of  2,617  of  the  2,686  Institutions  reported 
Education's  Higher  Education  Directory,  1972-73. 

in  the  Office  of 

a.  Highest  level  offering  two  but  less  than  four  years  beyond  high  school. 

b.  Colleger;  offering  four  or  five  year  baccalaureates. 


c.  Highest  offering  first  professional  degree,  taaster's,  or  beyond,  but  less 
than  doctorate. 

d.  Highest  offering  doctorate. 


ERIC 
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which  NCA  finally  began  to  issue  in  195^^    NCA  has  been  caught^ in  4 
dilemma  between  wanting,  in  the  interests  ot  Institutional  presidents, 
to  restrict  the  nvunber  ot  agencies  it  recognizes  and  having  to 
ecognize  more  agencies  if  it  is  to  reprcisent  all  of  private    .  ,^ 
accrediting. 

At  its  spring  1973  meeting  in  Chicago,  when  it  recognized 
the  National  Hone  Study  Council,  its  first  agency  concerned  mainly 
with  proprietary  schools,  and  gsMte  professional  agencies  representation 
on  its  board,  NCA  seemed  out  to  tival  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
scope  of  Its  constituency*     Indeed,  it  had  to  do  so  if  it  were  to  speak 
for  the  Interests  of  private  agencies  with  the  satae  authority  that 
the  Commissioner  exercised  by  reviewing  and  recognizing  agencies 
which  accredit  in  the  proprietary,  vocational  and  secondary  sector^ 
that  NCA  had  not  yet  chosen  to  enter. 

PRACHE       *  ' 

In  1949,  "when  criticism  of  accreditation  was  at  its  height"^** 
and  the  same  year  that*  the  National  Commlssior  on  Accrediting  was  founded, 
a  National  Committee  of  Regional  Accrediting  Agencies  was  set  up' to  , 
concert  the  regionals'  activities  ''and  to  cooperate  wi^  slm^ar  national 
agencies,  in  the  hope  that  ways  may  be  found  to  minimi ze«  some  of  the 
evils  that  have  accompanied  the,  rapidly  expanding  accrediting  Qove- 
ment.'*       The  committee  met  periodically  and  Issued  an  annual  list  of' 

-  4  '  ■ 

regionally  accredited  institutions,  but  "cogperdttlon  reroaiw^d  Ttoostly    ^  j 

on  an  informal  basis  of  exchanging  r€?presentatlves  to  annual  meetln&s,^^  ^ 

the  sharing  of  information,  and  th^  like/*^**  ^  Nprman  Burns:,  staff  ♦  - 

.  t    '  .  ^ .  ' .      *    .  *  * 

director  of  the  North  Central  commission  and  committee  chalriGDan,  took 

a  leading  part  in  transforming  ly-t,  in  1964;  into  the  Federation  of  . 

Regional  Accrediting  Commissions  5>f  Higher  Education  (FRACHE)  *and  served 


also,  on    a  part-time  basis,  as  the  new  federation's  secretary. 

According  to  Louis  Gciger,  "...Burns  viewed  tljfe  federation  move  as  a- 

step  toward  the  independent  "development  of  national  uniformity  in 

accreditation  practices  which  w^s  ma^e  necessary  by  the  rapid  growth 

of  Federal  assistance  to  schools  and  colleges. "^^ 

However,  the  individual  commissions  gave  .ui>\little  power,  for 

tlie  affirmative  vote  of  fiv^  of  the  six  regions  was  necessary  for 

binding  action;  thus*  the  hoped  for  ''development  of...  •  , 

uniformity"  proved  vain.    "The  Federation. ,  such  as  it  is,  is  intended 

to  bring  about  4  sort  of  uniformity  of  polieies^^md  procedures. ..but  so 

far  jit  has  ftoj^een  effective  (and  that  is  an  understatement),"  observed 

Gustave  Arlt,  president  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schopls,  In  1966.^^ 
•  *    i  '      ^   f  ^ 

^  "The  Federation  deserves  commendation  for  iirtiat  it  has  done,  but 

measured  in  terms  of  existing  problems  and  criticisms  it  has  actually 

accomplished  very  ll't-t^— and  certainly  not  enough.    Nor  can  it  4o  so 

with  its  limited  authority,  if  a  limited  functions*  and  its  very  l^ted 

national  visibility  and  recognition,   ^here  must  be  evolved  a  new  agency 

•  \ 

\  . 

with  unprecedented  authority  and  d  national  orientation,"    dlaude  Puffer 
.  61 

knd  hia  associates  concluded  in  1970     after  they  were  asked  by  FRAGHE 

"  '       .  "  I 

to  recomi^^d  measures  to  promote  the  rationalization  and  nationalization 

of  the  r^ionals'  divergent  jpractices.    "Underlying  all  reconmendjatlons,*' 

they  stated,  /  / 

...is  the  firm  belief  that  the  time  has  come  when  the; 
achievements  pf  the  Federation  must  form  the  basis  for  a 
«s    great  stfffdc  forward  in  power,  authority.  Influence  snd 
visibility    /perhaps  through  the  creation  v  of  a  jptew  nl^tional 
Qrganlzatlon/or  at  least  a  coo^rehensfve  and  thorough 
teorganiisatlbn  and  vitallzation  of  the  existing  one... .the 
regional  comnissions  cannot  meet  the  'existing  crit^isms 
without  the  national  organization,  and... it  is  likely 
that  institutional  accreditation  wll]!«;move  to  the  states  or  « 
the  federal  government  if  standards  and  policies  and 
procedure^  rei|Uin  fragmented  and  dissimilar  among, the  six 
.regions.' 
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.    The  Futfez:  report  noted  the  need  to  reconcile  differences 
in  regional  standards  and  to  extend  accreditation  to  new  kinds  of  ^ 
posts^condary  institutions  and  Instruction.    Historical  accidents 
had  {produced  divergences  in  regional  standards  so  that  Junior  College 
X  or  Technical  Institute  Y  might  be  accredited  in  one  region  and  not 
in  another.    Was  that  aJj^isiJand  nondiscriminatory  way  to  determine 

an  in^tution's  eligibility  for  public  funds? 

•  ^ 

The  public  in^ortan'ce  of  accreditation  had  led  to  increased 

...  ...  .       .  * 

challenges— >in  and  out^of  court — to  the  fairness,  validity »  and  public 
spiiit  and  accountability  of  the  regionals.    So  long  as  accrediting- 

«  * 

agencies  vere»  like  the  New  England  Association  or  the  Association  of 
American  Universities »  avowedly  clubs  of  like-minded  and  mutually 
congenial  educators »  such  challenges  would  not  arise.    In  a  free 
society,  anyone  has 'the  right  to  form  such  a  private  club  and,  like 
the  Lp.ague  of  Red-Headed  Men»  it  could  be  as  arbitrary  as  it  wished 
about  selecting  members.    But  as  accrediting  agencies  fai^  come«to 
serve  public  and  governmental  functions,  and  to  control  access  to 
public  benefits,  they  must  set  up  fair  rules  and  operate  by  tKe^  In 
a  manner  defensible  to  the  public  and  the  courts*    That  meant.  Puffer 
though't,  providing  access  to  re^gional  accreditation  in  all  states  by 
all  kinds  of  postsecondary  institutions;  reasonable  standards  for 

accreditation;  procedures  that  were  relevant  to  the  standards  and 

*  '  *  ^ 

consistently  applied;  the  right  to  atppeal  adverse  decisions;  a  more 

Open  stance  abQut  their  procedures  and  decisions;  and,  to  promote 

that  g^nness  and  tiik  sense  of  aerving  the  public  intecest,  the 


:tve 

63 

board*       A  fine  set  of  goals:    but  how  quickly  would  they  be  achieved 


addition  of  "public"  representatty^s  to  the  federatlo;i's  governing 

S€ 

and  hc^.  long  woul^^eglonal  divergences  persist  beneath  the  en^rgent 
{^gtlonal  forms?         _  ' 


In  October  1971,  the  reglonals  resolved  to  give  FRACHE 
"power  to  establish  principles  and  policies  at  the  national  level  to 
be  followed  by  the  regional  conplssions  in.  carrying  on  their  accrediting 

activities...."       A  further  step  toward  establishing  a  genuinely 

■•    ♦  .  -   ,  "• 

national  agency  was  the  opening  of  a  ffRACHE  office  in  Vashingtob  in 
September  1972.    The  new  office,  staffed  by  a  full-time  director » 
Robert  Klrkwood",  formerly  of  the  Mfddle  States  commission,  was 
located  next  door  to  the  National  jLommission  on  Accrediting  in  the 
higher  education  emporium  at  One  liupont  Circle. 

i  .  . 

i  , 

Two  Bears  in  a  Cage  •  i 

"...only  in  logic,"  Freud  once  remarked,' "are  contradictions 
unable  to  exist:    in  feelings  they  quite  happily  ciontinue  alongside 
each  o^er."    Could  he  havfe  been  thinking  of  NCA  and  FRACHE?    They  have 
resembled  two  bears  in  a  cage,  uncertain  of  which  was  master. |  Both' 
supposedly  represented  the  sa^ue  higher  educational  institutions;  both 
supposedly  wished  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  specialized  accrediting 
agencies  and  to  coordinate  and  simplify  whatever  specialised  accrediting 
could  not  be  eliminated;  both  supposedly  wished  to  uphold  the  acad^nic 
and  administrative  independence  of  their  institutional  members;  and 
both  wished  to  rally  private  accrediting  forces  against  the  inroads 

T- 

of .  government. 

Nonetheless,  both  remained  rivals — for  power,  if  not  for 
different  purposes— and  cooperated  as  porcupines  are  said  to  make 
love,  very  carefully.    The  reglonals,  refusing  to  bend  the  knee, 

never  applied  to  NCA  for  recognition.    Each  had  a  mamber  on  the 

o 

other's  board  (in  1973,  FRACHE  was  invited  to  name  three  members  of 

the  reorganized  NCA  board)  but  his  position  was,  at  times,  uncomfortable. 

NCA  took  the  lead  in  several  policy  initiatives  on  which-PBtlicHE  dragged 
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its  feet.    T\ius,  in  1969,  NCA  .urged  the  regionala  to  establish 
sejparate  coissiissionB  to  accredit  vocational  schools,  a  move  which 

,  vould  have  do|e  much  to  neet  national  needs  and  to  reduce  the  anger 
of  state  officials  at  the  regionals*  disregard  of  this  growing 
sectot;  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by^FRACHE  as  a  disguised  forn 
of  specialized  accreditation.    In  1972,  a  FRACHE  spokesman  expressed 

*  regret  at  the  decision.    That  response  was  not  uncharacteristic:  the 
rejection  of  a  suggestion  that  seemd  to  question  the  adequacy  of 
their  %rork  to  meet  the  public  interest,  and  then  its  subsequent 
cdt»id?ration  and  possible  iaplementatlon;  or  the  slow  acceptance  of 
such  a  suggestion,  and  its  slow  ioploBentation. 

*    The  regionals  are  slow,  one  imagines,  not  because  their  staff 
are    lazy  but  because  the  associations  are  so  academic.    Dependent  on 

the  voluntary  labor  of  hundreds  of  busy  administrators  and 
*  ■  \ 

faculty  scattered  on  countless  campuses;  with,  mass  annual  meetings  in 

which  the  entire  flock  of  institutional  members  assenible  (unlike  the 

NCA's  cozy  annual  meeting  of  forty-odd  presidents);  with  often  diffl- 

cult  and  delicate  relations  among  the  decidedly    Independent  regional 

commissions  for  higher  and  secondary—and,  in  two  regions,  vocational?— 

education,  FRACHE  can  do  little  quickly.    "The  gUcier.is  moving," 

one  observer  remarked  with  sardonic  commendation  in  the  spring  of  1973, 

>-  -  • 

"and  it  may  even  be  picking  up  a  little  speed." 

To  some,  the  regionals  have  seemed  parochial  and  staff- 

dominated,  and  NCA,  by  contrast,  more  alert  to  political  realities 

and  responsive  to  the  public  Interest.    To  others,  the  regionals  are 

the  truly  indispensable  accrediting  agepcjes,  which  do  the  work  upon 

which  all  others  depend  (since  most  specialized  agencies  %^11  accredit 

only  in  institutions  already  regionally  accredit^.    From  their  viei^oint 


It  was  NCA  which  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  after  it  failed  to     ■  \ 

8taiq>  out  specialized  accrediting  in  the  ^9S0s.    Amofig  numerous  ^ 

\  "       ■■  ' 

proposals  circulating  In  the  19 /Os  to  t^rganize  FRApH^  and  NCA» 
one  called  for  the  abolition  of  NCA. ^d  .lt&  replacetteht  by  a 
strengthened  FRACHE.    Both  orgwuizations  faced  serilou^  e^f-doubts 
about  their  purposes.    To  the  regionals*  doubt  has  stennted  from 

\  ■ 

the  fact  that  they  have  accredited  almost  ail  accxeditable  institu- 
tions  of  higher  education;  they  mu^t  be  taken  seriously  by  small 

r 

and  marginal  institutions,  but  not  by  strong  ones.    To  NCA»  self- 
doi^t  stemmed  from  the  duplication  of  irs~r^vlew  function  tf^the 

> 

Office  of  Education  and  its  failure  to  contro    i-Jr  even  to  locate 
the  breeding  grounds  of)  the  specialized  ^ccre    cing  agencies  which 
svarm  on  campus.  1  I 

In  1971,  NCA  and  FBA(iHE  announced  chefar-igt6Btg5h  to  merge » 

^      ■      ,    f  . 

but  the  announcement  proi^ed  prematnfeT  Early  In  1973,  both 
organizations  increased  their  dues  and  budgets  and  embarked  on  ^ 
negotiations  to  enlarge  their  constitutendes  (and  Income):  FRACHE 
considered  adding  agencies  accrediting  inat^tutions  such  as  Bible 
and  proprietary  schools  and  NCA  added  representatives  of  the^ 
specialized  agencies.    A  period  of  conflict  between  flttrengthened 
forces  seemed  to  impend  when,  mirablle  dictti,  a  formula  merger 
was  finally  agreed  upon,  partly  due  to  pressure  from  the  secri^arlat 
of  higher  educational  associations  who  otherwise  threatened  to  al^vise 
their  institutions  to  withdraw  their  membership.    In  January  1975 1'^ 
a  new  Caundl  on  Fostsecondary  Accreditation  will  absorb  and  expe 
the  functions  of  FRACHE  and  NCA.    The  36  members  of  the  c(^cil*i 
board  will  include  12  menibers  designated  by  the  regional  ic&mmis^ons, 
8  by  higher* education  associations,  8  by  agencies  accrediting 
specialized  schools  and  programs  (including  3  accrediting  proprietary 
schools) »  2  by  the  Edutatlon  Coomlseion  of  the 


../ 

States,  1  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and^^'^bllc^'  members 
designated  by  the  board  itself.    In  short,  the  new  council  will  seek 

to  mix  oil  and  water:    to  Teconcile  institutional  and  specialized,  non*- 

/         ■  . 

profit  and  for-profit,  priviate  and  public,  academic  and^  vocational 
interestss    It  will  both  regulate  and  represent  accre'diting  agencies. 
If  it  succeeds  even  partly,  it  will  constitute  the  most  important 
development  in  accrediting  since  the  formation  of  NCA.    It  should  prove  • 
particularly  useful  as  a  private  counterweight  to  the  growing  power  of  . 
the  Office  of  Education  over  accrediting  agencies. 

Two  Missing  National  Organizations 

Two  organizations  that  mighF exist  have^  been  missing  from 
the  national  scene. 

One  we  searched  for  at  the  outset  of  this  stw^  expecttog 
that  it  had  Jbeen  misplaced  and  would  turn  up,'  and  when  it  later  did, 
everything  was  in  order:    an  organization  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  specialized  accrediting  agencies.    Was  that  not  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting?    Yes  and  no.    NCA  often  represented  their  interests— 
that  was  one  source  of  its  conflict  with  FRACHE;  but  it  was  the  represent- 
ation of  a  regulator  1^  not  an  elected,  responsible  deiegate.  However, 
NCA  did  play  a  part  in  establishing  the  new  Council  of  Specialized 
Accrediting  Agencies,  which  was  created  to  designate  three  members 
of  the  reorganized  NCA  board.    According  to  the  1973  design,  this 
was  to  Include  27  other  members,  three  designated  by  each  of  seven 
constituent  educational  associations,  three,  by  FRACHE:  and  three 
public  members. \  Not  a  fair  quota?    TJie  specialized  agencies  took  their 
slice  of  the  loaf\ with  surprising  grace,  for  it  would  give  them  a 
chance  to  ^!eet  with  the  presidents,  to  present  their  case  and  learn  what 
was  afoot,'  irithoat  pinding  their  hands. 
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In  the  process,  a  continuing  organization  was  fomed'that« 

was  not  confined  to  the  initial  purpose  of  dealing  with  NCA,  but 

s 

could  act  on  any  matter  in  the  convon  interests  of  its  meobers.  If 
there  are  enougk  such  matters,  the  organization  might  grow  into  a 
major  indi^enSent  force  in  the  national  councils 'of  aiScreditation. 
NCA  might  yet  regre(  the  dragon* s  teeth  it  had  sown.    If  the  specialized 
agencies — Including  more  than  a  few  firm  enemies  and  wary  f riends~ 
could  not  agree  upon  much  that  was  significant »  it  would  explain  why 
such  an  organization  had  not  been  established  before. 

The  early  meetings  seemed  marked  by  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
accord.    At  one  meeting,  however,  some  agency  slaff  who  sougt^t 
immediately  to  drive  the  government  wolf  from  the  accrediting  fold  • 
were  rebuked  by  others  who  deemed  that  unrealistic  and  unwise.^ 

The  second  missing  organization  is  one  of  agencies  accrediting 
proprietary  schools.    In  fact,  two  national  organizations  would  be  use-* 
ful:    one  for  all  proprietary  schools,  accredited  or  not;  and  another, 
for  all  agencies  accrediting  them. 

Private  school  organizations  have  been  formed  in  many  states  in 
recent  years.    They  serve  promotional.  Informational,  defensive,  and, 
to  some  extent,  self-regulatory  functions.    They  inform  high-*school 
counselors  and  the  public  about  member  schools,  lobby  with  state 
legislatures  for  such  measures  as  the  Inclusion  of  proprietary  school 
students  in  state  programs  of  student  aid  and  the  contracting  of  public 
vocational  programs  to  proprietary  schools,  work  with  education  depart* 
meats  and  licensing  bodies,  and  advise  their  members  about  government 
program  opportunities  and  regulations.    tf.H.  Katz,  former  president  of 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  reports  that 
there  is  considerable  support  for  the  formation  of  a  national  federation 


States,  1  by  the  Coffimissioner  of  Education,  and  %  "public"  nembera 
designated  by.-  the  board  Itself.    In  short,  the  new  council  vlll  seek 
to  mix  oil  and  water:    to  reconcile  ^^tltutlonal  and  specialized,  non- 
profit and  for-profit,  private  and  public,  academic  and  vocational 
interests*    It  will  both  regulate  and  represent  atoredlting  agencies. 
If  it  succeeds  even  partly,  it  will  constitute  the  sost  ln|>ortant 
development  in  accrediting  since  the  formation  of  NCA*    It  should  prove 
particularly  useful  as  a  private  counterweight  to  the  growing  power  of 

V 

the  Office  of  Education  ove.     jcredltlng  agencies. 

Tw>  Missing  National  Organlzdtlons 

Two  organizations  that  might  exist  have  been  missing  from 
the  national  scene* 

One  we  searched  for  at  the  outset  of  this  study,  e3q>€ictlng 
that  it  had  been  misplaced  and  would  turn  'Jp,  and  when  if  later  did, 
everything  was  in  order:    an  organization  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  specialized  accrediting  agencies.    Was  that  not  the  National  Commiission 
on  Accrediting?    Yes  and  no.    NCA  often  represented  thel^  Interests— 
that  was  one  source  of  Its  conflict  with  FRACRE;  but  it  was  the  represent** 
ation  of  a  regulator,  not  an  elected,  responsible  delegate.  However, 
NCA  did  play  a  part  in  establishing  the  new  Council  of  Specialized 
Accrediting  Agencies,  which  was  created  to  designate  three  moobers 
of  the  reorganized  NCA  board.    According  to  the  1973  design,  this 


was  to  include  27  other  membiirs,  three  designated  by  each  of  s6ven 
constituent  educational  associations,  three,  by  TRACHE;  and  three^ 

I  ■ 

< 

public  members.  Not  a  fair  quota?  The  specialized-asencies  took  their 
slice  of  the  loaf  with  surprising. grace,  for  It  would  give  them  a 

« 

chance  to  meet  with  the  presidents,  to  present  their  case  and  learn  what 
was  afoot t  without  binding  their  hands « 
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Throughout  most  of  Its  history,  the  Office  of  Educatioii's 
Involvetoent  vlt:^.  private  accted'tlng  was  confined  largely  to  thA 
Issuance  of  statistical  report:,  and  lists  of  accredited  institutions.  " 
To  a  gi^eater  extent  than  is  comiDonly  appreciated,  the  definitions 
and  classifications  employed  helped  to  shape  the  changing  conception 
of  the  institutions  and  accrediting  agencies  recognized  as  lefiitinate  . 
In  a  given  period.    iThe  first  formal  criteria  for  deteri^nlngTvhlch 
lists  of  accrediting  agencies  would  be  Included  in  the  OS  directory, 
published  in  1948,  foreshadowed  the  criteria  issued  by  the  Coiamissiorier 
of  Education  in  1952  pursuant  to  Public  Law  82-550.    This  Veterans 
Seadjust^nt  Assistance  Act,  designed  to  reduce  abuses  of  veterans' 
educatiohal.  benefits,  particularly  by  proprietary  schools,  reaulr^^  the 
the  coaiia£9sioner  to  publish  a  list  of  the  accrediting  agencies  which 
he  regarded  as  "reliable  authority"  on  the  quality  of  training  offered. 
Perceptive  proprietary  school  representatives  had  a  hand  in  writing 
that  portion  of  the  law  and,  no  sooner  was  it  passed,  when  the 
Accrediting  Consission  for  Business  Schools  applied, for  recognition. 
Other  educational  and  professional  interests  have  likewise  lobbied 
for  the  prvylsions  In  subsequent  statutes  which  increasingly  set 
accreditation  by  agencies  recognized  bV  the  coamissidher  as  one 
condition  of  el4glbllity  for  federal  programs.    Thus  i he  list  of 
recognized  agencies  acquired  an  increasing  importance '^n  detenninlng 
the  Institutions  which  cpuld  qualify  for  federal  fundsV  Legislation 
extending  loans  to  students  at  vocational  st^hools  le'd  in  1965  to  a 
marked  increase  in  requests  for  recognition  by  agenclea  accrediting 
these  schools  and,  before  long,  to  the  formation  of  policies;  procedures, 
and  staff  for  the  quasi-reguiation  of  accrediting  agencies. 
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One  way  or  mother^  th<^  Office  [earlier.  Bureau]  of  Education  has 
been  involved  in  accredttiuR  affairs  since  its  formation  in  1867,  With 
certain  exceptions,  itt^  involvement  consisted  of  providing  services,  such 
as  the  publication  of  lists. and  statistics,  considered  lowly  enough  func- 
tions  to  be, entrusted  to  government  staff.  Nonetheless,  these  lists  have 
exerted  taarlced  Influence  in  defining  and  shaping  our  ideas  about  what  are, 
and  are  not,  genuine  "higher"  educational  institutions. 

Since  1932,  the  Connnissioner  of  Education,  has  been  required  under 

".  * 
various  statutes  to  cvaintain  ^  list  of  .accrediting  agencies  which  he  de-- 

termines  to  be  "reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  of fered  by 

^an  educational  institution,"  as  well  as  lists  of  state  agencies  which  he 

has  recognized  for  more  liinited  purposes*    Since  1968^  a  quantum  jump  has 

occurred  in  the  Office's  activities  in  reviewing  accrediting  agencies*  The 

Office  has  come  increasingly  to  exercise  with  respect  to  accrediting 

aRencies  a  regulatory  function  which  resembles  that  of  other  government 

regulatory  bodies. 

The  Direct or i OS  of  Accredited  Institutions  ^ 


the  Commisslone|*  of  Education,  and  the  need,  In  order  to  prepare  tliat  list, 
to  define  a  "college,"  has  alr-fisdy  been  mentioned.    These  lists  were  issued 
periodically  and,  by  IVIQ,  included  60^  Institutions  "some  of  whlch^"  It 
was  observed  in  1936,  "were  ohvlouslv  &ot  colleges  as  the  term  is  used  now. 


♦  ■ 
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Pi,  modest  revisions-requiring*  a  "college"  to  award  degrees  or  to  offer 
at  least  two  years  of  college-level  work»  and  to'  Wroll  at  least  twenty 
students— re*duced  thfe  number  to  563  in  1915. 

Commissioners  often  spoke  out  about  the  indiscriminate  growth  of' 
colleges,  which  led  to  a  waste  of  limited  resources^  and  about  their  failure 
to  label  their  offerings  accurately,  which  confused  and 'misguided  sjtudents  . 
and  the.public.  -^Keniric  Babcock,  the  Bureau  of  Education's  first  higher 
education,  specialist,  wrote  In  1912  that  "To  deny  that  the  term  [college] 
\^  is  fully  applicable  to  any  institution  calling  Itself  a  college  is  to 


offer  serious  affront  to  individuals  connected  with  the  institution  .  ^  » 
\        Yet  definition  «      .  is  absolutely  necessary  if  an  insitution  is  to  deal 
honestly  with  the  great  public  .  .  .  [and]  students  .  .  . 

It  is  one  thing  to  speak  in  such  general  terms;  It  Is  another 
thing  to  name  names.    Babcock  attempted  to  be  as  good  as  his  word.  At 
the  request  of  the  Association  of  American  Universltites,  he  prepared  a  list 
designed  to  identify  the  colleges  whoscf  students  had  greater  or  lesser  sub- 
sequent  success  in  graduate  school._  ,  ; 

.   '        '  y-i"'  ' 

The  actual  records  of  students  in  the  various  graduate  schools 
,   were  examined,  and  colleges  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  the 
success  of  their  graduates  in  courses  leading  to  the  Master's 
degree.    Those  colleges  whose  graduates  secured  the  Master's 
degree  after  a  single  year  of  study- were  rated  as  in  Class  I, 
and  so  on  to  Class  IV,  whicW  included  those  institutions  whose 
•graduates  were  found  to  be  totally  unprepared  to  do  graduate 
work. 3 


Galleys  of  the  report,  which  classified  344  institutions  into  four  groups^ 

with  only  17  percent  in  Group  I,  were  mailed  in  November  1912  to  graduat^ 

and  professional  school  deans  for  comment  etnji  correction.  Newspapers 

broke  the  story  and  the  offended  institutions  raised  such  a  howl  that 

publication  was  suspended  at  the  instructijbn  of  President  William  Taft.. 

/  I 
When  Woodrow  Wilson  took  office  in  1913,  the  AAU  officially  asked  him  tqf 
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release  the  report  but  he  refused.    As  has  been  noted,  the" substance  of 
the  report  was  later  issued  by  the  AAU  ui\der  Babcock's  direction,  after 
he  left  the  Bureau  to  become  dean  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
restraints  on  Babcock  and  l/llson,  as  government  officials,  and  their 
greater  freiadom  as  private  citizens  remain  highly  instructive.    One  would 
hardly  expect  Wilson  to  suppress  such  a  publication  in  his  capacity  as  a 
distinguished  private  scholar  and  participant  in  AAU  affairs,  while  president 
of  Princeton. 

9 

Subsequent  activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  In  the  area  of 
accreditation  consisted  for  long  yeafs  mainly  In  the  reporting  of  the 
accreditation  of  institutions  of  liigher  education  in  two  recurrent 
series:    the  annual  Education  Directory  (Part  3)':    Higher  Education  and 
Accredited  Higher  Institutions,  issued  at  approximately  four-year  Intervals 
from  1917  through  1965 •    Twelve  e^tions  of  the  latter  and  two  or  more 
supplements  were  published.    To  compile  them»-  the  staff  had  to  decide 
which  agencies*  lists  should  and  should  not  be  Included,    In  effect »  that 
judgment  constituted  an  early  and  informal  kind  of  '•recognition*'  of  the 
type  that,  since  1968,  has  grown  more  formalized  and  becopie  the  basis  of 
the  Office's  de  facto  reflation  of  accrediting  agencies. 

Early  volumes  devoted  far  more  space  to  the  lists  of  institutions 
"accredited"  by  state  universities  and  state  departments  of  education  than 
by  private  agencies,  though,  in  time,  the  number  and  size  of  the  private 
lists  grew.     (In  the  1956  edition^  an  editorial  decision  not  to -repeat,  in 
the    lists  of  institutions  "accredited"  by  state  agencies,  those  which 
were  already  listed  aR  accredited  by  private  agencies  now  fonnally  recognized 


by  the  Commissioner,  drastically  reduced  the  size  of  the  state  lists.) 
Also  included  were  the  lists  of  institutions  belonging  to  certalix  associa- 
tions which  made  no  pretense  of  accrediting.    Thus,  the  1917  volume  con- 
tained the  lists  of  institutions  "accredited"  by  state  universities  in 
sixteen  states;  of  institutions  "accredited,"  approved,  or  registered  by 
departments  of  educatioD-in^irty-one  states;  of  institutions  accredited 
by  the  'Association  of  American  Universities  and  the  North  Central  and  South- 
ern  ^sociations;  institutions il)articipating  in  the  retlrei<ient  program  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;  and  members  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges.    This  volume  included  lists  only  of  non- 
sectarian  agencies,  but  in  1922,  tie  lists  df  four  religious  bodies  were 
added:  ihe  Catholic  Education  Association,  and  the  education  boards  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  knd  the  United  Brethren 

N 

in  Christ.  I 

The  introductions  to  early  directories  commented  on  the  usefulness 
of  efforts  to  classify  and  standardize  different  kinds  of  Institutions  and 
called  attention  to  the  varying  quality  of  different  lists— without ,  however 
identifying  those  which  had  been  prepared  with  greater,  or.  lesser,  care. 
Thus,  in  the  1922  volume,  Zook  observed: 

A  large  number  of  agencies«»*rre  now  attempting,  for  urgent 
official  reasons,  to  pass  on  the  standing  of  higher  In- 

 atituMons. . .  .A  great  variety  "of^andards^.lS- applied*  -  The  •  

criteriA'^imftQae^J^'-sGaie^  organizations 
constitute  real  tests  of  collegiate  resources. . ..The  basis 
for  classification  reported  by  several  of  the  classifying 
agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  vague.    The  person 
who  has  intimate  knowledge  of  many  colleges  may  believe 
that  a  few  of  the  lists  have  been  framed  partly  by  guess- 
work. ...There  is  a  tendency  for  a  local  standardizing 
agency... to  include  by  courtesy. . .all  colleges  in  its 
district.  \ 


In  1930.  the  introduction  noted  that  "Accrediting. .  .mair  be  an  evil»  but 
it  appears  to  be  a  necessary  one."    The  1928  director^  had  added  for  the 
first  time  lists  of  five  professional  accrediting  agencies;  by  1934,  the 
number  had  grown  to  fourteen  and  by  1944,  twenty-two. 

This  growth  posed  increased  problems  of  chofice  and  the  Office, 
la  consultation  with  the  Cosaalttee  on  Accrediting  Procedures  of  the 
American  Council  on  Educa t ion prepared  a  statemdi  t  on  "Criteria  for 
Recognition  of  Accrediting  Agencies"  which  appean>d~4n  the<1948  direc- 
tory with  the  explanation  that:      "In  recent  years  there ,has_hgfia_...-. 
extensive  criticism  of  accreditation,  particularly  with  reference 

to  the  Increasing  number  of  accrediting  agencies  pnd  the  tend^cy  to 

:•)  / 
accredit  individual  departmental  fields  of  study  lln  addition  to'  profes- 

'\  f- 

sional  schools  and  colleges.  New  accrediting  agenpies,  however,  are  still 


being  organized  and  are  requesting  recognition."  ^Accordingly ,  the 
following  criteria  would  govern  the  inclusion  of  a<iiiltlonal  agencies  In 
future  Issues  of  the  directory: 

.-    .,  •  ^*->. 

Criteria  for  Kecognitlon  of  Accrediting  Agencies  by  < 
the  Office  of  Education 

« 

(Prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Accrediting 
Procedures  of  the  American  Council  on  Education) 

I.    The  accrediting  agency  should  have  published  ciriterla  for 
recognizing  Institutions t  and  a  pub;lished  list  of  recognized 
Institutions.  ^ 

II.    Among  other  criteria  fir  recognition  of  institutions,  the 
agency  should  include: 

A.  A  student  body  beyoj(id  twelfth-grade  level; 

B.  A  faculty  with  advai^ced  training  sufficient  for  a 
post secondary-school  program; 

C.  Financial  resources  sufficient  to  provide  a  stable  basis 
for  operation; 

D.  Institution  legally  authci Ized  within  it9  own  State  to 
provide  a  program  of  higher  educatior^ 
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;E.    Institution's  program  shall  be  In  operation  for  long 

enough  time  to  pQjrmit  a  reasonably  critical  judgment  of 
its  program;  *  ' 

F.,  The  minimuiD  length  of  a  program  for  recognition  shall  be 
at  least  2  academic  years  beyond  the  high  school. 

III.    Admission  to  the  accredited  list  should  be  based  on  a  visit 

and  a  report  concerning  the  institution  by  competent  examiners 

IV.    The  agency  should  have  an  adequate  and  systematic  means  of 
checking  up  on  those  institutions  it  has  recognized,  to  see 
that  they  continue  to  maintain  programs  of  satisfactory  qualit 

V.    To  be  recognized  an  agency  should  have  been  in  operation  for 
at  least  3  years  since  the  time  of  its  first  published  list 
of  Institutions. 

VI.    In  principle  the  Office  of  EducatioiTISHould  recognize  only  one 
accrediting  agency  in  any  given  professional  field.* 

^  "Hius,  the  mundane  need  to  screen  accrediting  agencies  for  Inclusion  in  a 
-  directory  led  to  the  development  of  Criteria  for  their  recognition  several 
years  bef or£L  CQioparable  criteria  were'  required  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  In  1952  under  Public  Law  550»  The  Veterans  Readjustment  Asslst- 
since  Act\ 

#  • 

The  1952  dire<jttory  apparently  went  to  press  before  enactment  of 

P.L.  550  in  July,  for  the  introduction  noted  the  formation  of  tl^e  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  and  stated  that  "Associatlpus  seeking  recogni- 
tion are  now  referred  to  the  National  Commission  of  Accrediting."    '  the 
AIES  file  copy,  someone  crossed  out  this  sentence  and  wrote  in  the  margin 
"Before  P.L.  550.".  But,  as  we  have  seen,  NCA  was,  in  fact,  asked  to  prepare 
the  1952  list,  agreed,  and  then,  finding  the  task  in  conflict  with  its  un- 
.  resolved  fight  to  stamp  out  independent  professional  accrediting,  withdrew. 
The  agencies  formally  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  list 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  October  4,  1952  (reproduced  in  an 
appendix)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section  253  of  that  law  were  iden- 
tical with  those  already  xecoffxlzed  Inforloially  by  inclusion  in  the  1952 


dlreftory,  and  (except  for  the  amalgamation  of  three  agencies  which  had 
formerly  accredited  schools  of  nursing  and  the  addition  of  the  National 
Association  ot  Chiropodists),  identical  with  those  included  in  the  1948 

r 

directory #  ^  ^ 

Accredited  Higher  Institutions^  1964»  which  appeared  in  1965, 
proved  to  be  the  last  of  that  series.    Work  underway  on  the  next  edition 
was  cancelled  in  the  spring  of  1969  as  part  of  the  program  reorientation 
that  followed  the  establishn^nt  of  the  Accreditation  and  Institutional 
Eligibility  Staff  in  the  previous  year.    The  plan  was  to  replace  the 
quadrennial  directory  with  an  annual,  coniputer-produced  directory  of 
accredited  post secondary  institutions.    However,  relations  between  the 

Office  and  its  computers  have  been  strained.    Vhen  it  finally  Appeared  in 
1971 ,  Accredited  Postsecondary  Institutions  and  Programs  was  hand-produced . 

It  was  confined  to  the  lists  of  private  accrediting  agencies  recognized 

/ 

by  the  commissioner,  omitting  institutions  approved  by  state  .agencies 

(other  than  higher  educational  institutions  registered  by  the  New  York 

Regents).    The  directory  did  not  even  list  the  programs  approved  by  seven 

state  boards  of  nursing  recognized  by  the  commissioner,  although  listing 

♦ 

schools  accredited  by  the  National  Leagufe  for  Nursing.    Gone  too  were  the 
'  quaint  and  slovenly  lists  In  the  early  directories — qiefflbershlp  lists  of 
•educational  associations  and  schools  approved  by  church  boards.  Accred- 
iting was  to  be  shaped  up  as  a  purely  private  activity. 

A  Little  Lobbying 

Explanations  differ  as  to  why  accreditation  by  agencies  recognized 

♦ 

by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  became  one  condition  of  eligibility  in  so 
much  educational  legislation  since  1952.    Legislation  Is  often  driafted 


hurriedly  and,  since  "accreditation"  'sounds  good,  the  provision  is,  an  old 
Washington  hand  suggests,  carried  over,  in  boiler  plate,  from  one  act  to 
another,  without  any  special  administrative  or  political  rationale.  A 
former  Congressional  staff  member  believes  that  "Accreditation  is  a 
beautiful  escape  hatch  for  the  Congress.    Everybody  is  a  little  suspicious 
of  [ital .. .effectiveness*  but  they  don't  want  to  look  too  closely  at  it... 
because  they  don't  have  a  good  substitute...."   Most  legislators  do  not 
really  know  what  accreditation  means,  a  ranking  official  at  the  Office  of 
Education  remarked  in  an  Jbnterviev.    If  th^e  is  considerable  truth  in  such 
remarks,  it  merely  puts  accreditation  in  a  class  with  other  technical 
matters  about  which  Congressmen  legislate  without  special  expertise.  The 
expertise  is  supplied  by  their  staff,  the  staff  of  the  executive »  and, 
lobbyists'  and  spokesmen  for  the  constituencies  affected  by  prospeictive 
legislation.  ,  ^ 

4 

Many  accrediting  agency  staff  disdain  responsibility  for  the 
Statutory  referehces  to  accreditation  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
question  their  honesty,  since  the  link  with  eligibility  has  brought  costs 
as  well  as  benefits  (the  balance  varies  with  the  agency)  and  they  are 
supremely  ambivalent  about  it.    "Why  is  the  accreditation  provision  In 
legislation?**  asked  one  staff  nian  who,  in  fact,  had  a  hand  in  putting  it 
there.    ^'Because  the  [HEW]  bureaucrats  want  it,  not  because  the  accrediting 
agencies  want  itv*^ 

Nonetheless,  most  agencies  probably  prefer  the  ills  they  know  to 
those  that  might  arise  were  accreditation  ho  longer  linked  to  eligibility. 
Even  the  scattered  available  evidence  shows  that  certain  accrediting 


forces  lhaye  lobbied  for  favorable  eligibility  language  and  that  the  re- 
sultant statutory  provisions  oft.£n  represent  the  outcome  apt  of  boiler 
plate,  but  of  deliberate  political  calculations. 

The  forces  behind  the  provisions  In  P.L.  550  are  fairly  clear: 
the  wish  to  do  sometfhlng  to  check  the  abuses  under  the  1944  G.I.  Bill 
and  by  bringing  the  Office  of  Education  Into  the  act,  to  add  to  Its  ad- 
tBinlstratlon  an  element  of '  educational  competence  and  contacts  with 
esCabllshed  educational  circles  which  that  agency j^jpyed  and  the  Veterans 
^ministration  lacked.'-*  The  inclusion  of  accreditation  a^ an  optional 
condition  of  eligibility  also  set  a  pattern  followed  by  subsequent  leg- 
Islatlon.    The  optional  aspect  was  of  special  significance  to  the  proprle- 

tary  school  sector,  in  which  the  gravest  (or  best  known)  abuses  had 

^  •■  . 

occurred  and  in  which  accreditation  was  then  too  thinly  established  J^or  a 
compulsory  requirement  ^to  be  conceivable #    Optional ^  not  mandatory ^  the 
provision  ^Id  not  permanently  resolve  the  difficult  problems  of  deteimln- 
Ing  hew  best  to  grant  or  deny  eligibility  to  the  thousands  of  proprietary 
schools  which  open  and  close,  change  hands,  remodel,  and  restock  their 
wares  seasonally  like  hanberdasherles.    It  set  the  administrative  stage 
upon  f^ich  the  battle  for  and  agaiust  the  acceptance  of  accreditation  by 
veterans  approving  agencies  would  be  fought  until  the  present  day*  None* 

theless,  the  opportunity  to  link  accreditation,  on  a  state  by  state  basis* 

.  *  ■ 

^Ith  a  school's  eligibility  for  veterans'  educational  benefits  tias 
sufflqlent  to  lead  proprietary  school  Interests  to  lobby  for  the  "re- 
cognized .agency"  provision  in  P.L.  550.    Bernard  Ehrllch,  counsel  for 
several  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools,  helped  to  write  this 
provisioue 
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P.L.  550,  a  proprietary  school  spt^kesiaan  pointed  out,  put  the 
commissioner  in  the  position  where  "he  had  to  give  reasons  for  not  approv- 
ing an    agency."    Not  long  after,  the  Accrediting  Conwnission  for  Business 
Schools,  for  which  Ehrlich  was  then  counsel, . applied  for  recognition  by 
the  commissioner  and,  after  its  application  was  twice  rejected  on  what 
its  representatives  felt  were  "trivial"  grounds,  became  in  1956  the  first 
agency  accrediting  proprietary  schools  to  be  recognized.    The  National 
Heme  Study  Council,  whose  members  have  enrolled  many* veterans  in  corres- 
pondence courses,  became  the  second,  in  1959. 

/ 

Higher  educational  groups  are  not  above    lobbying  for  their 
interests;  the  American  Council  on  Education  was,  reputedly,  responsible 
for  much  of  the  accreditation  language  in  the  1963  and  1965  Higher  Educa- 
tion Acts.    However,  It  may  well  be  that  the  more  entrenched  the  interest* 

the  less  is  it  felt  to  be  necessary  to  campaign  vigorously  for  It.  Much 
of  the  lobbying  mentioned  in  the  public  record  and  in  Interviews  was  on. 
behalf  of  lntere8l;s  not  firmly  established. 

Contrariwise',  the  "three-letter"  rule  (enabling  unaccredited 
colleges  to  become  eligible  if  their  credit  has  been  accepted  by  three  ^ 
accredited  Institutions)  was  reportedly  first  inserted  in  the  National  > 
Defense  Educatlon^ct  of  1958  ..on  behalf  of  orthodox  Jewish  and  Greek 
schools,  and  older,  smaller,  but  serious  and  honest  private  colleges 
which  remained  unaccredited  partly  because  of  their  weak  finances,  and 
remained  financially  weak  partly  because  they  were  unaccredited.  The 
cause  of  the  orthodox  schools  was  helped  by  New  York  legislators;  the 
cau5ie  of  the  small  colleges  by,  among  others.  Senator  Jennings  Rando;Lph 
•  of  West  Virginia,  the  state  of  Salem  College,  whose  president,  K.  Duane 
Hurley,  organised  in  1956  the  Council  for  the  Adv^cement  of  Small 


Colleges.    "The  majority  of  the  presidents  of  these... [colleges]  desire  a 
relaxation  of  the  accreditation  requirements;  satisfying  the  conditions  for 
a  listing  in  Part  3  of  the  Education  Directory  vould  be  aggreeab?>e  to  thetn 
...(or)  an  alternative  plan,  involving  the  development  of  pre-accreditatlon 
rending...."  wrote  one  observer  in  1967.^  » 

The  three-letter  device  had  been  used  to  qualify  unaccredited  in- 
stitutions for  inclusion. in  the  OE  higher  education  directory;  the  second 
alternative,  incorporated  in  1963  and  1965  legislation,  rendered  "develop- 
ing Institutions"  eligible  for  assistance  upon  a  determination  that  there 
was  "satisfactory"  or  "reasonable"  assurance  of  their  subsequent  accr^ita- 
tion.    In  the  Ifarjorie  Webster  case,  the  regionals'  agreement  to  provide 
such  assurance  was  entered  as  evidence  that  they  were  agents  of  the  govern- 
meat.    However,  .they  did  not  seek  the  responsibility;  according  to  a  well 
*  qualified  source,  they  were  not  even  consulted  about  it.    But  neither  did 
they  ask  the  Congress,  then  or  subsequently,  to  withdraw  it.    They  finally 
agreed  to  assume  it  only  when  it  was  made  clear ,  not  as  a  threat  but  as  a 
Statement  of  fact,  that»  If  they  did  not-,  OE  would,  under  the  law.  Itself 
be  obliged  to  make  these  determinations.^ 

To  look  at  the  matter:  crassly^  a  tie  between  federal  program 
eligibility  and  accrejlitatton  may  serve  a  defensive  purpose,  for  accred-* 
iting    agencies  that/  like  the  regionals*  have  already  occupied  most  of 
the  educational  territory  envisaged  in  their  charter;  but  it  can  help 
younger  agencies  to  occupy  sooner  nv^re  territory  than  they  mi^ht  other-/ 
wise  have  gained.,  On  that  calculation,  it  is  the  agencies  which  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  expand  as  a  restilt  of  recognition  by  the 
commissioner  which  todght  be  expected  to  strive  hardest  to*  obcaln  it,  by 
lobbying,  and  to  maintain  i^  thereafter,  by  obedience. 


But  little  is  pimple  in  either  accrediting     or, the  politics 


it.  for  the  evident  ajiN^antiige  of  getting  federal  tooney  by 

getting  on  the  commiiipner's  list 'is  overlain  by^the  traditional  conflicts 

of  accrediting  forced*,  particularly' conflicts  over -jurisdiction  and  \. 

power,  conflicts  between  institutional  and  specialized  agencies,  and  . 

between  state  approving  and  private  accrediting  agencies,    the  latter 

■     I        -.1  '  •      •  , 

two  sets  of  conflict?^  hav6  led  to  some  tierce  legislative  fights. 

•  ;  -        ■  ■  \ 

p^e  of  the  eiercest  involved  the  basis  of  elisibility  und-r  the 
Nurse  TraiVng  Act  f>f  1964.    TheHealth  side  of  the  Departnefit  of  ^c^Uh^^ 
Education,  and  Welfiare  is  often  njore  favowbly  disposed  toj>rofe8Bi<|n^  , 
accrediting  agencie^  than  is  the  education  sid§^  ancT  eai^h  l^s  good  4^*^  . 
understandable^  reasons  for  its  position.    In  the  case  of  tl|^ospectl|e 
legislation  to  Inctease  the  supply  of  nurses,  some  senior  fiealth 'ti^poiier 
of ficials  believed  ;that  neither  professional  nor  institutional  accredHtktt 
was  adequate  to  serve  the  public  interest.    Too  few  progrfns  then-w^"^! 
standards  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  to  train  the  number  of  l^url^s 
which  the  nation  needed;  however,  professional  standards  could  be  serlouil 
eroded  il^  e'ligibilit^  were  open  to  all  nurse  training  programs  at  regioni 
ly  accredited  institutions  or  approved  by  state  boards  of  nursing.    As  on| 
health  pfficial  saw  ijt,  the  "enormous  pressure"  to  open  up  the  latter  two 
avenues  of  eligibility  threatened  to  destroy  the  value  of  professional 
accreditation  as  a  means  of  educational  .quality  control.     In  these  clrcum- 

Stances,  he  opposed  any  rDference  to  accreditation- in  the  legislation, 

\  * 

^believing  that  the  best  way  to  contain  political  pressures  while  i&alntaln^ 
ling  professional  standards  was  by  a  peer-review  of  training  grant  applies- 
tions  comparable  to  that  employed  in  research  grant  programs.  \  , 


However,  that  proposal  lost  out  in  the  legislative  pro'cess  and  the 

Nisrse  Training  Act  of  ,1964  limiced  t'inanctal  assistance  to  prograias 

accredited,  or  with  a  Yjeat*anabl«?  assurance  of  accreditation,  by  the 

  »  ^  •  • 

Satiooal*  League  for  Kurslng.         be  o»re  precise,  the  act  limited  asrelst- 

aiice  to  nuree  training  programs  accredited  by'an  agency  recognized  by  the 

Cowis^ loner  of  Education;  awi,  after  consulting  representatives  of -the 


regional  cosami^aiona  and  ||eten>iinins  tbat  their  aceredi tat ioa  dldinot  ' 
s^tibiYy'the  reqliireiseats  &i  the  law,  Cdimd^sitmer  Kepf^jl  Celt  obliged  to 
designate  NLK  as  tl^  agency  which  satisfied  ihose  requirements;' 

The  decision  had  grave  consequences  for  junior  collages.^   By' 1964, 
had  accredited  about  70  percent  ot  nursing  progframs  offering^ 
bachelor's  degree  and  60  pefTcent  of  those  offering  a  diplo&ta,  but  only  3. 
of  119  associate  degree  programs  in  junior  col^legastir    Univer;pitie8  had 

■  '  ■        ■  » 

failed  to  stop  the*  inroads  of  protessicnal  accrediting  and  the  resistance 
of  four-year  colleges  was  weakening^  but  lupior  college  presidents  caise 
fresh  to  the  var'which  had  raged  for  f^fty  .years.    lo  f^orid^t  to  stop 
HLH  accrediting  which  had  be^n  sought  by  laany  nursing  students  and 
faculty    for  soiae  years  Juni^Mr  colleges  were  barred  {tjm  paying  dues  to 
a  professional  accrediting  agency.    Meeting  In.  Tallahassee  on  Decfembe^r 

1964,  the  state  Junior  College  Presidents*  Council  reaf finned  an 
earlier  resolution  to  oppose  all  professiocial  accreditation  or  pre- 


accreditation  and  to  rely  on  **sc^e  and  regional  accredit'Stion  as 
reasonable  .assurance  of  mlnixDuia  quality  in|all  V^^s/'f^  ^f  ^  Junior 

coTte'ge/*     The  resolution  was  endorsed  onf  OeceiiAil]^  15  by  the  State 

8 

Junior  College  Board. 


.Fall  4ccrciJitat ion  t!*vn  cost  $1,000  put  colivgv.  but  preaccrJj 
iiatioHt  wh  u.U  W4M1IJ  nicd  tlu  requi nrtnonts  ol  tin*  Nur.-T^t  ,  Training  Act » 
wair.  otiiTtd  at  tht»  bargain  rate  01   $100»-    Nat lona  1  ly nuinv  tuninr  colleges 

took  advant^Re  of  the    pri?;icrroditat ion  provision  but  onK  six  had  v 

;  9 

recfiy^^J  TCFN  a*  rredi  tat  ion  by  November  1966.        The  American 

Association  ui  Junior  Colleges  mountc^d  a  drivt;,  led  by  Florida  Represent* 

atlve  Paul  Rogers,  to  extend  eligibility  to  regionally  accredited 

insfi  tut  ions*    A  1017  report  obserVi^d  luat 

•  ••the  AAJC  has  conducted  9  vigorous.-,  •campaign  id  overthrow  the 
*  Conmissioner*s  original  design,     in  this  effort,  the  Association 
has  demonstrated  6ne|  of  ^he  most  effective  .and  respected  lobbying 
mechanisms  in  Washington.    This. has  been  a  reflection  partly  of 
the  political  sophisLicatioa.      the' staff  of  the  AAJC  and  partly 
of  the  identity  of  interests  between  Congress  and  the  junior 
colleges  members  of  Ctingress  are  concerned  that  only  a 

small  number  of  institutions  would  be  eligible  to  receive  federal 
funds.  «•  if  the  NRLN's' determtinations  continue  to  be  recognized 
exclusively.  ^ 

The  outcome  was  the  amended  act  of  August  1968,  4.;hich  rendered  c/iglble 

/ 

nurse  training  programs  at  regionally  accredited  Institutions  or  those 
approved  by  state  boards  of  nursing  recognized  for  this  purpcj^e  by  the 
coomist,iont:r^    The  new  terms,  it  was  estimated,  vpula  "make/ it  possible 
t ox  some  SOO  previously  excludca  nur&iing  profirj^m:,  to  part^'cipatc  in  the 
benefiti,  of  the  Act/*^^  ^ 

In  the  forej^oing  episode,  the  Florida  junior  college  presidents 
endorsed  eligibility  by  either  regional  accreditation  £r  state  board 
approval,  and  both  alternatives  •';ere  eventually  incorporated  into  the 
law.     However,  whatever  nay  have  be^n  said  in  private,  tlu:  American  ; 

Association  of  Junior  Colleges  py!>licly  endorsed  only  the  regional 

/ 

accreditation  pruvisiou.     As  a  cout>tituent  member  of  the  National 
Commissioi;  on  Accrediting,  it  presumably  agreed  with,  or  woyld  not 
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publix:ly  di&.i>;reo  with,  NCA's  repeated  declarations  Mgalnst  the  national 
rtjcognltlon  ot  i^tate  boards  to  set  standards  tor  programs  of  professional 
education.    The  i'onanijisioner  of  Education  had  receiviid  authority,  in  1963 
anendnents  to  th;^  1964  act.  to  accredit  worthy,  unaccredited  nursing 
schoirl«*.     In  reporting  out  the  amendments.  Senator  Lister  Hill  had  stated: 
"It  is  Mot  the  in^ention'of  the  coronictee  to  encourage  Federal  accredlta- 

-  '  \ 

tlon  of  nurslnR  # .  hools  on  a  massive  scale.    But  it'4s  recognized  that 
some  ex<y> llent  programs  of  nursing  may  not  now  participate  under  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  because  they  are  not  accredited. 

.ft  patron  saint  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Hill  probably 
reflected  the, views  of  its  leadership:  had  the  fneasure  been  administered  by 
NiH,  we  werc^.'  Informed .  a  selective  number  of  unaccredited  schools  would  have 
be«?n  declared  elig^lble,  with  tho  help  of  an  adVisory  conmittae.    But  OE 
officials  shrjink.lrtiA  ^uch  stem  Judgment <$;  thus,  they  granted  eligibility 
first  tp  too  Tew'ri<^>ols  and  then  to  too  Wny.    Junior  colleges  have  been 
such  tJtecomers  tc-J  tht  accepted  wrtrld  of  iiigher  educatiorf,  their  vocational 
eajphutls  hjyjfx^  f^^t  them  apart  Yfi^h  tra4^tiiW*Al  lihtrnl  drts  colleges,  "ttiat;^  ' 
tlujy.have  not  been  warioly  welcomed  by  all  of  the  regionals.    Hence  it  la  not 
:.urprisln^  to  iigd  them,  at  times,  advocating  state  approval  as  an  altem=itlve 

to  accreditation  for  federal  program  eligibility. 

i 
I 

tUe  Eelui  ut  i,,t..  A«ct.dtnents  oi  4«>72,  the  U^vu  between  state  and 
jTiv.ite  CKcnrie;.  cutTJu  lo  j  head  in  .5innti,ota,  .i  state  in  the  Jurisdiction 
ifi  the  North  Central  Ai^scclatlon  which,  in  the  fall  of  1972,  had  accred- 
ited    a  smaller  proportion  of  juftlot  ioUeges  than  any  other  region. 
i:nder  the  term^  (ur  OES  interi.ret^iLion j  at  previmjs  ieglsiation, 
student^*-  fould  have  halt  their  tiUlA  loan:i  lor^iven  It  tluv  r^ubsequentav 
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taught  in  accredited  junior  colleges.    Though  state  officials  vere  proud 
of  the  standards  of  tht^se  collej;es  many    remained,  unaccredited  and  to 
obtain  accreditation  would  cost  the  state  thousai>da  of  dollars.  Pride 
and  parsimony  stirred  such  a  sense  of  outrage  th^t  'the  offl<;ials  becatiie 
the  leaders  of  a-  njovertjent  which  enlisted  the  support  of  Miijnesota  Senator 
Walter  Mondale.     The  culmination  was  the  "Mondalte  Aroendtaent;"  of  the  1972 
lpw»  under  which  public  postsecondary  vocationalj  institutions  approved 
by  rticognized  state  agencies  became  eligible  for  federal  student  aid. 
Whereas  in  196ti>  the  regional  assocjdations  gained  more  groiknd  from  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  than  they  have  yet  lost  to  state  nursing 
boards  (only  seven  state  boards  had  been  recognized  by  the  commissioner 
as  of  1973),  under  the  1972  law,  the  regionals  gained  nothing  iJ>  compen- 
sate them  for  what  may  become  extensive  eligibility  losses  to  state 

boards.    At  one  197!>  meeting,  accrediting  agency  staff  were  much  disturbed 
at  this  development.    By  1973,  even  strong  critics  of  the  parochialism  of 
accrediting  agencies  expressed  dismay  at  the  damage  the  broadening  of 
eligibility  could  do  to^the  entire  structure  of  regional  and  national 
u^j;^r^d  i  tat  ion  *  / 

HoweverT^itters  could  have  been  worse.    As  originally  drafted, 
Mondale  ,/Vnenilment  conferred  upon  recognized  state  agencies  the  power 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  private  as  well  as  public  institutions. 
According  to  a  s-  rgeant  in  the  front  line  of  battle,  the  accrediting 
jjf»ncies  "went  wild"  over  that  prospect;  "the  lobbying  against  it  was  - 
urtiil'  ."    Kiih.irt!  Fdllon,  r.^nfT'-'l  fotinsel  of  the  United  Business  Schools 
A  .-.oci.it ion,  is  ckditcd  with  having  the  ward  "private"  deleted  and  thus — 
pthdinK  lulutc"  Icciislat ive  battles — confining  to  public  voca;  onal  insti- 
Idtions  thv  st^tt•^^'  buathhead  in  eligibility  determiriatioyis. 


1  /■ 


I  OE  Staff  and  Advisory  Coaqplttees 

j  /  .  •. 

}  As  accreditation  became  a  mor^  consnon  nean^  of  federal  eligibility 

and  thf  commissiont^t^s  recognition  of  an  agency  led  not  merely  to  the 

i£stin^  of  Its  ^choolg  in  a  directory  bat  to  their  eligibility,  or 

potent ^1  eligibility^  for  funds,  the  process  by  which  recognition  was 

grant:^d  grew  more^-^ortDalized  and  took  more  time  of  more  people. 

After  passage  of  P.L.  550  in  1952  and  the  publication  of  more  detailed 
criteria  in  the  Fedc^ral  Register »  an  internal  committee  was  established  to  re-- 
view  applications  a<id  directory  problems;  some  years  later,  several  private 
members  were  added^    In  principle,  the  coinnissloner^s  recognition  was  re- 
atrlcted  to  the  scope  of  an  agency^s  accrediting  at  the  time  of  recognition 
and  an  agency  which  subsequently  expanded  its  scope  was  supposed  to  request 
recognition  for  t?he  new  activity.    J-ittle  was  done  to  enforce  the  require- 
ment  (it  is  probably  still  enforced  In  the  breach  a^  much  as  the  observance, 
due  to  the  lack  of  timely  information  or  the  request  for  expanded  recognition) 
or  to  review  recognized  agencies  periodically. 

Thus,  whe^n  the  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists  applied 
for  re'cognltion  so  that  Koreart  "veterans  could  qualify  for  benefits  at 
their  schools,  OE  staff  visited  their  office  and  studied  their  proce- 
dures.   After  being  recognized  by  Commissioner  Brownell  in  1955,  they  had 
little  further  contact  with  OE  until  1972,  when  they  were  reviewed  for 
the  first  time  under  the  new  era  of  the  Accreditation  alird  Institutional 
Eligibility  Staff •    That  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  for  most 
agencies  recognized  during  the  old  era,  from  1952  to  1968.    Those  on  the 
original  1952  list  had  been  examined.  If  at  all,  only  to  see  if  they 
merl.ted  inclusion  in  the  quadrennial  directory.    Those  added  subsequently 
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were  examined  against  the  new  criteria  ^Issued  in  October  1952*  Recognition 
might  thereupon  follow  quickly »  as  with  AANA»  or  after  much  delay — four 
years,  for  the  accrediting  comiulssions  for  proprietary  business  andhooe 
study  schools^  which  applied  in  1952  and  1955  respectively,    OE  staff  had 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  criteria  had  been  met  and  (we  imagine  but 
cannot  prove)  that  the  newcomers  were  not  positively  disgraceful  and  could 
decently  be  seated  in  the  company  of  established  agencies  accrediting 
higher  educational  institutions  and  programs* 

The  1958  National  Defense  Educatlcni  Act  gave  the  commissioner  power 
to  make  an  unaccredited  higher  educational  institution  eligible  for  student 
loans  by  the  direct  determination  of  an  advisory  committee  that  an  institu** 
tion  m^t  prescribed  quality  standards.    "Up  to  this  time,  ''wrote  Allan 
Cartter  In  1966 ^  "the  Commissioner  has  not  used  the  advl|sory  committee 
privilege,  and  it  is  evidently  the  hope  of  the  Office  of \  Education 'that  he 
will  not  have  to  do  so»"^2         y^^g  remained  the  policy  op  successive  com- 
^mlssioners  to  avoid  direct  eligibility  determinations  requiring  a  Judgment 
of  the  quality  of  individual  Institutions. 

 policy  reflects  an  instinctive  technical  and  politic^ 

wisdom.    Technically,  the  judgment  of  Institutional  quality  at  the  margin 
is  fallible  aivi^subjective;  politically,  it  is'ri^ky.  since  each  institu- 
tion (which  can  investigate  Its  case  far  more  intensively  than  distant 
government  staff)  can  readily  find  grounds  to  question  an  adverse  judgment, 
to  show  that  another  institution  no  better  than  It  has  been  found  eligible,  . 

< 

to  detect  substantive  and  procedural  staff  errors,  and  to  bring  all  this 

♦ 

information  to  the  attention  of  st^te  congressmen.    Hence.  OE  staff  have 
routinely  made  eligibility  judgments  only  for  foreign  institutions,  which 
they  may  know  less  about    but  which  are  unlikely  to  protest  an  adverse 

I 

decision  and  mercifully  do  not  have  congressmen. 
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Much  as  OE  has  wanted  to  rely  solely  on  accrediting  agencies,  that 
has  not  been  possible  for  two  reasons:    accrediting  has  not  been  available 
to  many  insititutions,  especially  postsecondary  vocational  schools;  and 
the* operations  of  many  agencies  have  been  visibly  flawed  and  vulnerable  to 
legaT  attack.  In  which  OE  can  readily  be  embroiled.    Since  1966*  increased 
use  has  been  made  of  the  advisory  committee  mechanism  to  cope  with  ioth  of 
these  defects  of  the  private  accrediting  system:    to  throw  a  temporary 
bridge  across  the  vocational^  school  gap  until  the  plodding  accrediting 
agencies  coVild  erect  a  more  permanent  structure;  and  to  seek  to  cover  the 
•  more  nakedly^  embarrassing  features  of  agency  operations  wlthr  enough  cloth 

of  competence^  equity,  and  public  interest  to  be  presentable  in  public  or 

t 

a  court  of  law,    '  / 

In  the  roM-19b0s,  the  coi^ortable  obscurity  in  which  the  recogni- 

\  r 

ition  and  eligH>lllty  proccess  hal^  languished  was  broken  by  a  succession 

/[  -  ;  ■  . 

of  events  which  forced  the  off ice  \from  the  tidy  pastures  of  higher  educa- 
tlon  into  the  marshes  of  vocational  education.    We  have  already  mentioned 

'i  t 

the  battle  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  which  raged  from  .1964  through  1968. 

\    ■  !  •         .  ■ 

The  commissioner,  senior  departmen'l^al  officials,  and  the  congress  were 

repeatedly  embr(\iled  in  the  battle"  between  specialized  and  institutional 

"•/-..- 

accrediting  agen<iies. 

\ 

It  was  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  especially  the  National 
Vocational  Student  \Lo an  Insurance  Act  of  ?965  which  launched  OE  into  its 
current  quasi-regulatory  posture  vis-a-vla  recognized  accrediting  agencies. 
The  acts  presented  OE  with  a  whol'e  range  of  new  programs  and  new  types  of 
Institutions  eligible  fior  support.  Including  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  below  the  bachelor  degree  level,  and  postsecondary  proprietary 
schools,  which,  if  accredited,  became  eligible  for  insured  student  loans. 
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Unt^  then 9  the  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business  Schools  had  accredited 

some  225  schools;  afterward «  an  informant  recalled,  •'the  institutions  beRan 

to  line  up  to  get  accrjpdited/' 

During  House  hearings,  warnings  were  issued  about  the  inadequacy 

of  accreditation       cope  with  vocational  education,  which  was  poorly  * 

served  by  regitmal  ^nd  national  agencies  and — the  secret  is  still  well  kept 

— ^o^ten  so  unstable  as  to  render  accreditation  meaningless^ 

The  Aiaerican  Personnel  and  Guidance'  Association  and  the  American  ' 
Vocational  AsJ^ociation  called  for  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
accrediting  vocational  and  technical  schools  and  the  American 
School  Counselor  Association  encouraged  strengthening  the 
Commissioner's  authority; "in  determining  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  in  business,  technical  and  trade  institution^ 
pointing  out  that  counselors  have  had  "considerable  difficulty 
knowing  in  many  cases^,  the  adequacy  of  the  training  advertised  J'lS 

The  warnings  were  warranted.  OE'pfficials  found  themselves  confronted  by 

all  the  problems  that  had  beset/  the  Veterans  Administration  for  two  decades. 

In  December  1972,  over  8,000  domestic  and  foreign  institutions  were  eligible 

/ 

/ 

for  insured  loans--iHore  than  for  veterans  benefits— and  the  number  .was 
growing.    No  system  which  must  deterMne  the  eligibility  of  that  many  instl- 

I  I 

tut  ions  can  be  without  problems.  , 

Sk- 
in August  1966,  an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  was  convened  to 

help  the  office  with  some  of  these  problems.    Frank  Dickey,  executive 
dirtctor  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  was  chairman;  the 
four  other  members  were  Lowell  Burkett,  executive  secretary  of  the 
;\inerican  Vocational  Association;  Samuel  Martin,  provost  of  the  University 
of  Florida  health  Center;  Orln  Cornett.  vice  president  of  Gallaudet; 
and  Sebastian  Martorana,  dean  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  for 
two-year  colleges;  the  last  two  were  former  OE  officials. 
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An  Advisory  Conanittee  for  the  Evaluation  of  Training  in 
Vocational  Schools,  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  to  assist  the  conanlss loner  in  rendering  unaccredited  vocational 
schools  eligible,  was  also,  strangely,  convened  for  the  first  time  in  • 

February  1967.    I>ld  the  two  separate  committees  represent  two  separate 
forces  outside  and  within  the  office,  the  higher  educational  favoring  a 
more  exclusive  reliance  on  accreditation  and  the  vocational »  an  alter-  y 
native  rel^/lance  on  state  approval?    Both  committees  were  chaired  by 
Dickey  but  the  vocational  school  contaittee  included  at  least  two  state 
officials  with  long  experience  in  approving  courses  for  veterans — John 
Lesli^of  New  York  and  Herbert  Summers  of  California.    The  vocational 
committee  met  several  times  and  went  into  hibernation  in  1968  (it  was    '  . 
not  formally  abolished  until  1972),  when  the  new  Advisory  Committee  on 

Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility,  also  chaired  bCoickey,  was 

i 

established.  ^ 

In  opening  the  February  1967  meeting.  Associate  Commissioner  Peter 

Mulrhead  challenged  the  committee  "to  * develop  innovative  ways'  of  estab-  ' 
lishing  eligibility,  devoid  of  conflict  with  accreditation,  until  such 
times  as  the  vocational  i|istitutions  can  establish  recognized  accraditQ- 
tlon  agencies  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  scope  so  as  to  provide  access 
to  accreditation  routes  to  program  eligibility  for  institutions  of  all 


types. "^^ 


The  cofamlttee  was  troubled  over  the  Higher  Education  Act*s 
insistence  on  institutional  eligibility^  a  concept  deriving  from  the 

—     r-  j 

stable  world  of  region^a,*accredltatlon,  which^  Summers  and  Leslie 
observed,  was  simply  inappiicabl^^^o  vocational  courses.    After  the 
itlng.  Dickey  put  the  problem  to  Qomm^sioiiex -Harold  Howe  in  a  Icitter: 


-  .  ■  i- 
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The  Committee. . i have  encountered  real  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining "institutional  eligibility"  of  a  vocational  school  when 
V  "course  .approval"  traditional!/ has  been  the  procedure  ut^ilized  ^^ 

in  evaliiatlng  vocational  education.    "Institutional  elS^glHlity 
as  required  by  the  Act,  is  the  conventional  designation \of  l^ighe,r 
education. .  ..The  various  accrediting  agencies  which  funcfeiofi  in 
the  area  of  vocational  education  are*  certainly  program  oriented. 
Similarly,  the  various  State  ajiproval  agencies  approve  courses 
rather  than  institutions.  ' 

.    ■     ....VocationaV^wation,  dominated  by  proprietary  institutions, 
is  reapohslve  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the-  community  they  serve. 
They  add  and  delete  courses  and  programs  at  a  rate  completely 
foreign  to  the  academic  community. .. .In  short »  the  nature  of 
*  thes^  institutions  seems  to  dictate  a  vital  need  for  new  modes 

of  a^inistrative  thinking. ..  .The  Committee  earnestly  solicits 
your  critical  appraisal  and  comments. 

How^vef.  that  got  the  committee  nowhere,  for.  Howe  replied  that  he  was 
looj^lng'tio  them  "to  provide  the  best  solutions  to  the  multitudinous 
probl,qfts  .inherent  in. .  .this  Act. "^^ 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  this  issue  was  formally  resolved  when,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  new  AlES  advisory  committee,  the  irommissioner 
adopted  the  following: 

Policy  of  the  Office  of  Educetion  concerning  the  conflict 
between  the  concept  of  "Institutional  Eligibility"  and  the  proce- 
dure of  "Course  approval"  or  accreditation  in  vocational  education. 

Institution'al  accreditation  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish 
eligibility  at  this  time,  but  this  subject  should  be  considered 
again  at  a  later  date,  as  developments  warrant .^^ 

That  was  a  clear  transference  of  the  idea  (or  myth)  of  institutional 
Integrity  from  an  ar^  in  which  It  was  accepted  to  one  in  which  it' was 
not.  ^  i 

The  vocational  advisory  committee  did  what  it  was  asked  to  do, 
which  was  to  provide  a  breathjLng  spell  during  which  accrediting  agencies 

m 

might  embrace  vocational  education.    Based  upon  a  staff  survey  of  the 
regulation  of  private  vocational  schools  in  the  fifty  states,  ' 
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The  approval  criteria  employed  by  [19]  State  agenciest  as  they 
assessed  private  vocational 'schools*  were  deemed. sufficiently 
acceptable  by  tht*  i!^inmrttec»  so  that  schobls  subjected  ^to  such 
procedures  should  be  given  heavy  weight  in  the  consideration 
of  their  eligibility  under  the  insured  loan  program  for  vocational 

students /it  is  anticipated  that  this  decision  will  nearly 
double  the  •'tmiverse'*  of  eligible  schools  for  the  purposes 
of  the  vpca;tional  loan  program,  from  3,500  to  about  7fO0O 
institutions. * -[or]  s^bout  half  of  the  estimated  15,Oo6 
vocational  schools  in  the  United  States. 


This  action  did  not  constitute  formal  or  contl»ulng  approval  of  any  state 
agency,  but  merely  co-opted  the  work  of  some  state  agencies  to  extend 
eligibility  to  their  schools  for  a  limited  period.    Coim&lttee  members 
and  OE  staff  were  concerned  not  to  give  the  states  approval  so  firm  that 
it  might  handicap  the  spread  of  private  accrediting  which  they  wished  to 
encourage: 

The  effect  upon  existing  accreditation  agencies,  both 

.regional  and  pi;gfesslonal,  were  discussed*.  •  •  . ... 

efq[>haslzed  the  need  "for  encouraging  the  growth  and 

developmtent  of  sound  accrediting  groups...  Joined... 

Ui  expressing  fear  that  the  acceptance  of  f state J  agency  approval 
Oould  v.discourage  the  efforts  of  new,  and  even  j^et  un- 
developed, accrediting  groups,**  making  specific  reference 
to  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical 
School a. ^fi  • 

In  December  1967,  the  committee  similarly  co-opted  the  work  of 

the  boards  of  cosmetology  and  |>arber  schools  in  22  states  and  the  District 

of  Columbia.    Their  approval  vras  to  be  given  "heavy  weight**  In  determining 

a  school's  eligibility;  in  addition,  "eligibility  criteria  for  Individual 

schools  would  include  a  satisfactory  financial  statement  and  a  satisfactory 

refund  policy.**    Special  standards  were  prescribed  for  flight  training 

schools,  including  approval  by  both  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 

veterans  approving  agencies. 


S  V. 

•Si  ' 

Tlu*  committee  recognised  the  injustice  ot  ottering  no  avenue  ot  ^  \ 
eli>;lbilltv  to  such  nonclegrct»  schools  as  art  ♦  nusic»  dranat  ^^nd  those  ^ 

\ 

training  medi'cal  assistants  which  had  no  access  to  accreditation  and  st 
were  located  In  states  whose  approval  procedures  were  not  acceptable. 
However,  the  committee  reaffirmed  that  it  did  not  want  to  review  individual 
schools  and  '•directed"  the  staff  to  suggest  way^*  by  wnich  it  could 
approve  groups  of  schools  in  excluded  states .^^    That  was  directing  the 
staff  to  solve  an  insoluble  nrpbldm. 

We  havt?  given  this  detailed  account  of  the  alternatives  coftslder»^d 
by  the  committee  because  the  same  alternatives  are  available  today, 
OE  has  sought  to  encourage  and  discipline  accrediting  agencies  so  that  they 
could  be  relied  upon  for  the  government's  eligibility  purposes.  Plainly, 
the  effort  has  not  succeeded  enough  to  drapen  criticism.    No .single  or 
several  means  of  screening  and  monitoring  the  quality  and  probity  of  over 
ten  thousand  post  secondary  "schools"  *(many  are  not  suff  icl(ently  durable  to 
merit  that  label)  can  be  consistent,  equitable,  reliable,  (politic ,  timely, 
and  economic,  all  at  once.    Th^  only  real  choice  is  a  choljca  among  evils; 

•  *  *  !  - 

what  is  worse,  the  full  extent  of  the  evils  cannot  be  kitovn^until  thev  are 
tried.  \  ^ 


\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 


Formation  of  AIES 


.  \  ^ 

After  passage  of  the  1965  vocational  student  loam  act,  an* 0^  ^ 
official  recalled,  staff  began  receiving  calls  from  lawy&rs  aihd  C(P;jifi^et$- 
men  anout  accrediting  agencies  which  had  applied  for  tecognition**Vand  wh<?i\^ 
are  you  going  to  do  something  about  it?"    Little"  had  been  done  to  tormalisse 


the  procedures  for  recognition.    An  Accrediting  Review  Coniinittee^|j7as 
formed  with  five  government  and  five  private  members  which  met  for  the 
first  time  In  November  1966^  examined  a  number  of  applications^  and 
recognized  one,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art. 

A  great  flurry  of  activity  and  pressure  ensued  on  behalf  of 
agencies  whose  applications  had  been  deferred  or  denied.    At  Its  ^tecbnd 
meeting  in  July  1967 »  the  committee  received  repr^s^tatives  tt<m  the 
National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service  and  the 
National  i\sfi^uciatipn  of  Trade  and  Jechnical, Schools^  which  were  both* 
recognized  for  a  two-year  period,  and  from  the  Accrediting  Commission 
.  for  Business  Schools,  w^ch  contested  the  recognition  of  NATTS  for  data 
processing  programs.    ACBS  ▼^^as  granted  jurisdiction  over  these  programed 
in  business  schools  ai¥i  NATTS ,  in  trade  and  technical  schooler,. 

;  The  committee  was  much* concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
consnissioner's  criteria*  prepared  In  1952  primarily  with/higher  c-ducatlonal 
agencies  In  mind,  for  proprietary  and  vocational  school  agencies.    It  was 
also  troubled  abotit  the  dangers  of  recognising  agencies  on  the  195^2  l^st 
in  seemln'g  perpetuity,  without  review.    **[ Commissioner]  Howe  felt  like  a 
man  oh  stilts  stuck  in  the  mud»"  an  OE  staff  metaber  remarked— ^aad  dome<^ 
times/'  Howe  added  in  a  letter,  "I  felt  as  if;  the  stilts  weren*t  long 
enough/*    A  task  force  chaired  by  William  Ceschelder  was  set  up  by  Hove 
to  examine  these  problem^. 

'  Its  rQCommendationar-,vere  conveyed  to  the  commissioner  in  a 

^December  21 »  1967  memorandum  from  associate  commisslQners  Ralph  Flynt  and 
Peter  Muirhead/   The  commldsioner*s  recognition  of  accrediting  agencieSt 

they  noted,  was  still  based  o<t  crlterxa  enunciated  ' In  1952  and  on  ad  hoc 

-    ,  ^   ^'  '  .  • 

procedures  "developed  prlnclpal^ly  within  the  context  of  higher  education"; 


both  the  criteria   i-d  »V   "^'''■•^  • 

#•       ,4   1,  -^'-.r-.-,  '  rtst^c  )  ibi  i  ;  «  K  ••■     l'-^'-  ''•'^  .Ycipquate  appeal' 

•  ...  v.-r    •<    t  vi    iv'*  nc  i»'s  should  '.mIso 

pr'^^odurcs  ana  t'-^i   ^       f^*- .  .  v  v.  ^ 

l.u  cons  idc  -rJ  - .   -.  o  •      I     ;  '     -  :.i   !  u»  t .  .    .     .  l  ■  -,^U  i         l  ^ 


■\*ln  Mav  1%8  tm-  .C.crcd:-  - V-- '  ..n.i  ,  n     ;  e  uc  ionaj  K  Uaibi.Uty  Staff 


was  'testa^l  ishtfti  in  thf  Hur 


.:^:  ic^         '  v  the  amalgaiaation  of 


.wo  unlL.' dealing  vita  d  : . i  .  I  i t ■•  .nc'  aC.:rcJitation,  res;?>ctlvely^  arW; 
the  addition  or  '  i^e  r-^-^^t  lon^  {a 'u^^jetr-f ,      wt^ff  ciM7,  in  fiscal 
1969).  'nje  first  dirfct-r,  .1..;  n    vofiiit,  hai  been  3s*Ust-ai^C  dtrector*.- 
\ational  Corwi-Js-i^'n  onVcr.-d,] t  ■  ru-,.     An  Adviwor/  CoRonittee  on    .  ' 

^  ^   ^li-  ,i  i.^iv  vas  fcrr^eii  ;^(:  .the  same  tinJe.- 

: "   i  •    •     . ' .     . . 

,i  '    i>   \  s  .  ^T'^  '  ^  t  r>L  L  -r  ^r^'N-  ^\        '.lu^.  i^^Uiccd  Nofman  Burns, 

icaff  dxv^^zoT  c   f;^A.%:^  .-".to..  N..r.-'  --ni.-u:  r...^;  .sicn.  and. seven  others 


ot  the 


/ 


Accrefliiat ion  anJ  in^tir;>. 


-four  UcsijrinsUt:^  in  CMi.-  it.rrr  .-M  r-*-.  .11  .-t/ 
higher  .-duc.ition  i'^n-.^MtKi  i  l 

wUii  tin-  nrw  .  ,     .  '  , 

...       .  ^ 

Uft?  wtjrk  .■■•r!>- 
tiu*  i  ci«'.is  .mti  ?-•■.■..  !:   t  .i- 


the 


1 1,0,.  •it..ni."  .V.  ■  n*  nroi*ess4ons  and 

I    .     \  ,  ..... 


1  ■  ' . 


•  /\  •   '  ' 

.  1.  -.(I  .>t  <irt ,  under 

* 


.larger  union  ^bracing  not  only  prof estsional  but  regional  an"* 

4^ct^dltiag  which  NCA  had  not  ^^dequately  encompassed*    Bist  what  started  as 

a  cooperative  venture  to  improye  accreditation  so  that  it  could  better 

Jjerve  tb€?  public  interest  soon^ecome  more  ticklish*    Cooperation  became 

tinged  with  rivalryt  canddr  with' reserve »  confidence  with  uncertainly t • and/ 

friendshi-p  with  a  measi;jre  of  feartulne&s  and  hostility^    For  all  of  cheae 

feelings^  th»re  were  good  grounds.  \ 

«  •  .  » 

J* 

Al£$  has  not  operated  in  a  political  vacuum.     Its  staff  have 
contended  vijch  oi^nents  aod  «:ritics  within  the  departxsent  as  ii^ll  as 
out^ide^  and  they  have  npt  always  got  their  way.    The  internal  Imreaucracy 
has  delayed  and  teoderated  action;  the  counsel^s  office,  which  interprets 
.  the  statutes  under  which  AIES' operates,  and  ntusrfc  defend  the  secretary  and 
conmissioner  in  court,  if  that  is  where  they  land,  tnust  sign  off  on  hew 
regulation^.    Some  QE  officials  have  i^elt  that  AIES  interferes  too  mufch 
wUh  Che  fraii^d^  of  accrediting  agencies*    Others  have  viewed  AXES  as  a 
sf*okesfnai^  fnr  the  accretji^ing  establishment,  an  establishment  unloved  by 
many  and  one  which  staff  in  the  office  of  the  HEW  Secretary  iiave  been 
trying  to  shake  upr  - 

the  conflict  between  AIES  ?»"d  the  so*:retary*s  office  became  manl-- 
fe-it  in'  1970  when  drastic  changes  were  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
AlSS-^vlsory  committee*    Mor^  precisely,  the  committee  advised  the 
commiff^^ioner,  and  AXES  provided  th6  committee  and  the  commissioner  with 
^^af  f^^-rvlces*    Itembers  of  the  original  committee  were  appointed  before 
the  1968  ^iection  for         year  terms  which  expired  in  June  1970.  Their 
names  were  ail  submitted  for  reappoints^ent — and  all  but  three  were  stricken 
by. the  poliTi^ally  sophisticated  citizens  in  the  secretary's  office^ 
(Cnmi^itce^  members  have  been  chosen  by  mysterious^  means^    Perhaps  the  final 


decision  was  made  by  a  ouija  board.     Some  political  vetting  has  occurred. 

One  candidate*  anm^vod  :it  leaimin^^  ll.at  his  name  was  sent  for  clearance 

to  the  Republican  coipinittee  in  his  home  county,  declined  appolnttnont . )  It 

took  a  year  ;to  get  agreement  on  the  compositiojl  of  the  new  committee,  which 

met  for  the  first  time  in  June  1971.    The  new  coirn;ittee  had  n;ore  of  a  ''public 

* 

interest"  and  less  of  an  establishment  outlpok-    The  number  of  menberti  wa^ 
rained  to  twelve;  ^student,  female,  and  blac^  rept^esentatives  were  included |> 

but  no  one  (like  Dickey  or  Burns)  directly  connected  with  private ^accrediting; 

\ 

However,  supporters  of  private  accrediting"  were  represented,  so  that  the 

i  .  ■  \ 

committee  found  itself  mortally  divided.    One  faction  identified  the  freedom 

1  ■  r  t  • 

of  acoreditittg  agencies  with  academic  freedom  and  believed  that%the  govern- 
ment  should  interfere  with  neither;  the  other  identified  accrediting  with 
the  iriresponsible  self-interest  of  conservative  educational  forces  and 
believejd  that  the  government  should  either  force  accrediting  agencies  to 
serv^  the  broader  public  interest  or  should  stop  relying  on  them  for  public 
purposed.    As  time  went  on,  both  factions  held  to,  butj  moderated,  their 
views*  "  . 

The  views  of  the  critics  in  the  HEVJ  Secretary's  office  were  made 
1  known  i4  the  fall  of  1971  when  the  draft  report  oi^/  accrediting  of  the  Newman 
\t^sk  force,  a  privately  funded  group  initiated  by  HEW  Secretary  Finch  and 
chaired  by  Frank  Newman  of  Stanford,  spread  throughout  the  accrediting  com- 
olunlty  as,  fast  as  it  could  be  reproduwcU.    The  report  attacked  regional 

and  professional  accrediting  agencies  as  self-serving  groups  which  were  a 

I  I 

bar  to  educational  progress;  it  was,  however,  sllent< about  the  agencies 
accrlpditin^  proprietary  schools*    The  government  should,  it  said,  no  longer 
utilize  accreditation  to  determine  the  eligibility  ot  postsecondaiy  instltu- 

tlons  but  Should  rely  instead  on  institutional  statements  of  discjlosure 

•     *  j 

akin  to  thpse  requf^ed  of  corporations  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission*  \ 


\ 

\ 
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1. ^  .^itiorgL'  F.  ^.^4^  -iiid  M.i:.  Hagerty,  The  Kvaluation  of  Higher  V 
Institutions,  I.  >rimli^  of  Acsrcdi Itn;.-  Ht^^htr  Insiltuttons.  j; 
TJnlversitiy  of  CJ*lcago  Press,  1936,  p.  20.  ^ 

2.  /See  JerfniHgii  H.  Sanders,  "The  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Accreditation,"  in  Lloyd       Blaach,  ed. ,  Ace redttaticn  in  , 
Higher  Education,  Office  of  Education,  1959,  p.  i"^.  '  •  ^ 

3.  /  Zook  and  Hagerty,  op.  cit.,  p.  21,  ^  ^. 
4 J    In  Theresa  i^irch  Wllkins,  Accredited  Hi^:her  Inatttutions, 

_1948,  Office  of  Ec^cation.  FederaPsecurlty  Agency,  1949,  pp.  2-3. 

5.  From  an  uitoublished  report  prep;*red  in  1967  that  ve  uiay  not 
identify  more  preaiaeiy. 

6.  October  17.  19? J  letter  from  urin  Ltyrnett,  fortuer  Dlrc-ctct  of 
the  OE  Division  of  Higher  Education. 

7.  "...the  commissioner  requested. . .the  national  Commission  on 
Accrediting  to  convene  a  meeting  of  represent;4tives  of  the  *  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  ...the  Federaitflon  of  Regional  Accred- 
iting Comziisslons  of  Higher  Education,  the  Nafional  league  for  Nursing, 
{and]  the  Nursing  Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service....  / 

"In  this  meeting  [on  October  28,  1964 )^;^»ie .after  another  of  the  y 
agencies  suggested  by  the  Junior-cooanuhit^  c4!^ri'ege\ representatives  wa 
disqualified.    For  example,  regional  acciedlt'ilig  associations  were  un 
satisfactory  because. .  .[of  j  a  policy. .  .that  [JtlteyJ     . should  not  approve 
specific  programs  within  an  accredited  infJtltulilon.  \State  agencies 
vere  not  considered  qualified  because  higber- education  .generally  '|»s 
not  sought  accreditation  by  govei^hmental  agencies....    After  th^/o^et- 
ing  the  coosalssioner  felt  obliged  to  selfo  the  National  .  League^  fi^ir 
'  i^ursing...;*    (Thomas  B.  Merson.."The  Crifeis  In  Accreditation, "/judior 
College  Journal,  February  1965,/ p. '7).  j  '  . 

S.    By  July  197i2«  the  board's  posit^lon  had  weakened  to  pertalt  any 
junior  college  "to  request  specialized /accreditation. . .froife  atkV  agency 
.   recognized  by  the  national  co^lssion  on  accrediting  fslcjl  t  p^rovided, 
however,  such  specialized  accyeditati<itt  •shall  be  request^td  only  for 
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D.    The  Era  o£  ■Q«aai-Keguiation 


Suiraoar 


Commission  Harold  Howe's  establishment  in  i96b  of  the 
Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility  Staff  (AXES)  and  ^in 
AIES  Advisory  Committee  marked  a  ruantum  jump  in  OE's  review  ^nd 
regulation  of  recognized  accrediting. agencies.    As  Frank  Dickey, 
director  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  chaired  thp 
new  committee  and  John  Prof f it t,  v^o  had  been  his  deputy  at  NCA, 
became  director  of  AIES,  relations  between  OE  arid  the  accrediting 
> establishment  began  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.    However,  in  1970, 
Dickey's  term  expired  an*  he  was  not  i;€appointed.    After  a  hita,tus 
reflecting  disagreements  Setween  staf ^  and  senior  departmental  i 
officials,  a  new  committee  was  appointed  whose  members  were  morp 
critical  of  the  capacity  of  accredjltlng  agencies  to  serve  the 
public  interest;  in  the  fall  of  19 ^i;"  the  Newman  task  ^orce  in  ; 
the  office  of  the  HEW  Secretary  sounded* the  same  note!  Bridling 
at  this  criticism  and  the  unaccustomed  scrutiny  of  AIES,  the 
regional  commissions,  other  {hut  by  no  means  all)  accrediting 
agencies,  and  NCA  sounded  the  alarrij  of  ".govemmeftt  cotttrbl." 

Without  doubt*  OE  has  increased  its  power  over  accrediting 
agencies.    By  recognizing  agencies  ;accrediting  proprietary  and 
vocational  edu9a^ion,  it  won  a  constituency  NCA  had  spumed.  It 
has  represented  a  conception  of  accrediting  more  democratic  and 
less  selective  than  that  of  NCA. 

The  danger  of  government  icontrol  is  inherejit  in -the 
coraaissioner's  power  to  recognize,!  and  to  set  conditions  on  the 
recognition  of,  accrediting  agencies.    Since  no  agency  can 
possibly  comply  fuily  and  constantly  with  the  many  detailed 
criteria  for  recognition,  the  government  may  investigate  charges 
of  noncompliance  whenever  it  t>rov^s  politically  necessary  or 
convenient,  and  the  investigation  can  be  as  perfunctory  or  detailed 
as  it  wishes.    Nonetheless,  AIES  has  acted  more  as  an  ally  than 
a' policeman  of  the  agencies.    It  has  helped  to  strengthen  their 
operations,  which,  weakly  staffed  and  financed,  have  often  been 
minor  functions  of  the  associations  Siad  institutions  that  sponsor 
them.    It  has  said  much  about  consumer  protection  and  relied  too 
much  on  accrediting  agencies  to  provide  it,  when  there  is  little 
evidence  that  the  are  willing  or  able  to  do  so.    It  has  shown 
little  capacity  for  independent  action  on  behalf  of  students. 
OE  has  promoted  the  fashionable  doctrine  -of  "free  consumer  choice" 
"vhile  doing  little  to  render  that  choice  informed  and  effective. 
Among  the  educational  and  accrediting  policies  which  AIES  has 
fostered  are:   .educational  "innoyation,"  nondiscrimination,  the 
accreditation  of  proprietary  schools,  the  recognition  of  only 
one  accrediting  agency  in  a  geographic  or  educational  area,  the 
observance  of  due  process,  and  the  encouragement  of  "ethical 
practices,"  and  the  inclusion  of  "public"  representatives  on 
accrediting  bodies.    These  policies  sound  admirable,  but  upon 
closer  examination,  a  number  appear  to  be  vacuous  and,  indeed. 
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a  tneatis  whereby  OE  has  avoided  more  precis**  and  meaningful  require- 
ments for  institutional  eligibility  or  agency  recognition. 

A  conflict  is  evident  between  the  active  promotion  of 
accrediting  agencies  by  AXES  and  its  supposedly  impartial  assessment 
of  their  coiBpliance  with  its  criteria  for  recognition;  between 
its  effort  to  get  agencies,  to  comply  wlt?h  these  criteria  and  the 
formal  doctrine  that  recognition  signifies  compliance. 

A  double  standard  is  also  evident  in  the  AlES  evaluation 
of  applications  for  Irtitiai  and  renewed  recognition.  The 
commissioner  has  y^t  to  withdraw  recognition  from  any  recognized 
agency,  though  som^  agencies  appear  unworthy  of  ^^^^J^""®** 
recojmltion  and  wojld.  we  believe,  be  denied  recognition  if 
app^m^r^e  firsi  time.    By  tying  OE  eligibility  policy  so 
closel^to  accreditation,  the  commissioner  has  tied 
He  cannot  withdraw  recognition  for  an  extended  period,  particularly 
from  ad  agency  accrediting  proprietary  «f ^^^^^ 
no  alternative  n«ans  to  establish  the  eligibflity  of  their  schools. 


AS  noted,  the  entrance  of  the  Office  of  Educatlon.^An  ^ 

mid-1968,  into  the  de  facto  regulation  of  accrediting  agencies 
was  an  administrative  decision  made  by  Commissioner  Howe  and  v 
his  senior  staff,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.     Itie  action  was  a  response  to  mounting 
administrative  and  policy  problems,  not  to  any  direct  legislative 
injunction.    After  a  careful  i;>camlnatlon  of  the  statutes. 
Matthew  Finkln  concludes  that  Che  commissioner  has.  in  fact, 
thereby  exceeded  his  mandate  and  urges  congressional  hearings 
and  new  legislation  to  cUrify  the  situation.^    His  view,  or 

half  of  it.  Is  shared  by  n>any  accrediting  agency  staff  who  feel 

\ 

that  OE  should  simply  recognize  them,  as  it  did  before  196tt. 
and  then  leave  them  aJone* 

Finkln  may  he  right  about  the  question  ot  law.  though  we 
do  not  think  so.    He  hinges  too  much  on  what  is  needed  to  determine 
the  -quality"  of  training  and  not  enough  on  what  makes  an  agency 
"reliable";  both  determinations  have  social  as  well  as  technical 
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aspects.    Indeed,  if  accreditation  had  to  t?e  a  technically 
reliable,  and  not  acrely  a  socially  acceptable,  determination  ot 
quality,  there  would  be  far  tewejr  agencies  on  the  OE  or  NCA  lists. 

for  example.  Fink  in  cites  the  requirement  that  an  accrediting 
agency  "enforce  ethical  standards'*  as  one  which  is  Irrelevant  to  a 
detetTDlnation  ot  educational  quality,  as  perhaps  it  is;  but  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  the  public  acceptance  of  an  agency  as  being  a  •'reliable" 

aurhorttv  since  one  can  hardly  be  reliable  without  being  honest.  Finkin 

.         .  .      '  " 

also  states  that  the  law  "assumes  the  existence  of  such  nationally 
-recugnl^ed  (accredit ingl  bodies,  that  are  recognized  initially  not  by  the 

Cocanlssioner  but  by  the  related  academic  or  educational  community.  Thus 
thf  criteria  established  by  the  Coramiss loner  require  acceptance  of  these 
bodies^"-^    But  how  is  "the  existence  of  nationally  recognized  bodies"  to  , 
be  determined?    Do  the  New  York  Regents,  nationally  recognized  to  operate 
m  a  state,  constitute  sucii  a  body?    Is  recognition  to  be  dctertnlned  by 
a  poll  oi  the  Innocent  or  the  informed  (and,  if  the  latter,  which  infonaed 
people)?    On  any  test,  lihcre  is  a  tipping  point:    Some  bodies  are  not 
'•eco^inized  very  widely,' or  not  recognized  as  very  reliable.    The  main 
privat  •  agency  wiiich  has  attempted  formallv  to  recognize  some  bodies  and  to 
reject  others,  the  National  Commiiilon  on  Accrediting,  has  recognized  only 
those  which  sought.  Its  recognltloij;  and  some  widely  recognized  accrediting 
aK».nt  t»'s,  such  .is  the  regional  ai,soclatlons,  have  not  sought  it.  Agencies 
which  .iccredit  vocaLlon.sl  ,>nd  proprietary  educaLi»5n  have  not  been  eligible 
to  seek  it.    "Recognition,"  in  not  a  natural  condition  like, 

altitude,  about  which  ail  observers  can  agree;  It  is  a  social  condition, 
a>jf>ui  Khlih  dlfJcrt  nt  obst  rvi  rt>  dfl^a^rcc.     It  iii  theretore  a  matter 
»i}r  empirical,  op<^rat.lon3l,  or  administrative  de termination;  a»d,  of 
cKarsc,  dltfi'r«T.t  di  teminatlons  will  be  made  depending  upon  tfie  procedures 


employed. 


There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  „a  quantiun  chanRe  has  occurred  in  OE's 
regulatory  activity  siac.  .l9b8.     It,  now  ^ee-  a  natural  and  necessary 
conse^ence  of  the  increased  ;eight  that^  was  being  placed  on  the  recognition 
function.    The  Effectiveness  of  .OE  regiation-is  a  separate  question. 
More,  not  fewer,  questions  would\ari4i-soaet i.es  in  cour't-if  |e  had 
continued  to  recognize*  (or  reJectU/encies  in  the  old  way.  behjnd  cl^ed 
doors,  by  prphedures  not  clearly  e^nciated  or  subject  to  appeal.    By  ^ 
all  means  let  the  Congress  inquire  into  present  airrangements.  l[  it  wishes: 

K    •^..o    nnf  more    freedom  for  accrediting  agencies— or 
the  outcome  may  be  less,  not  more,  ireeooui  ^ 

less,  not  more,  reliance  on  accreditation..  j 

In  a  further  communication,  Flnkin  re{l|terates  his  position 
that  the  Office  of  Education  has  exceeded  its  ^e^al  authority,  j  In 
his  view,  the  legislative  history  "assumed  tlUxs  were  proper  private 
agencies  whc^^  f unctions -^^r^is^iif^  that  it  wa^ 

in^e  publ^^  intuit  IcTre^oft^U^.^  as  the  n«j  criteria 

f/r  recognition  issued  in  197A  seek  to  ifem^e  these  agencies  to  conform 
to  the  Offi<ie4  image  of  organizations  servlng^.the  public  interest, 
they  violate  the  assumption  upon  which  its  legislative  authority  rests, 
"...an  administrative  agency  faced  with  this  dilemma  should' return  the 


matter  to  Congress.    The  course  the  Office  of  Education  has  chosen 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  rather  fundamental  sense  essentially  lawless. 


..3 


iet  us  examine  what  has  happened  since  1968  and  what  the 
accreditlng^agendes  think  about  it.  j 

The  New  Era 


The  new  regulatory  era  began  witfe^lgnlficant  policy 
departures.    The  key  change  was  t^e  s^  from  recognizing  agencies 
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for  an  unapecified  period  (and,  de  facto,  pertnanently)  to  a  designated 
term,  requiring  them  to  reapply,  ^nd  be  reexamined,  for  renewed 
recognition.    The  October  19b2  ctiteria  had  contained  no  reference 

t 

to  such  reexamination.    The  nee^  for  it  wan^e  of  the  questions  posed 

in  the  December  1967  memorandu^  of  Ralph  Flynt  and  Peter  Muirhead: 

"Should  there  be  any  review       the  continuous  performance  of  accrediting 

agencies  and  associations?    Cjan  it  be  issimed  that  once  such  an  agency 

or  association  is  approved  tiere  is  no  need  of  a  'backslide*  provision?" 

At  its  first  meeting  in  September  1968.  the  AXES  Advisory  Committee 

concluded  that  the  commissioner  "has  a  responsibility  for  the  continuing 
review  of  those  accrediting* organizations  which  have  been  granted 

recognition";  that  the  perijod  (&f  initial  recognlt^ion  be  limited  to  four 

years;  that  all  agencies  alreadV  recognized  be  reexamined  within  the 

next  four  years;  and  that  the  precise  scope  qf  recognition  be  defined. 

The  grounds  for  reexaminiijg  agenc^ies  already  recognized  wou I'd  be  the  need 

to  determine  if  they  satisfied  th6  new  criteria  shortly  to  be  issued  (in 

■    ■  I                            '   .  .     "  _ 
January  1969).  /  ^   ^ 

Accrediting  agencies  were  also,  in  the  course  of  tlm^,  to  be 
identified  more  precisely  by  AXES.    The  move  was  designed  for  greater 
adminlsitrative  precision  and  control,  since  agencies  recognized  in  one 
area  expanded  into  others,  helped  by  "ts^ir  recognition.     (However,  OE 
could  not  stop  such  expansion  and  the  Jurisdictional  cohfllcts  it  created. )5 
The  clearer  definition  of  scope  also  served  to  encourage  the  autonomy  of 
accrediting  commissions  and  their  staffs  within  the  associations  whic&4iad 
spawned  th?m.  .For  example,  the    January  1969  list  of  recognized  agencies 
named  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  American  Dental  Association,  and  the  National  liome  Study  Council, 
whereas  the  March  1972*  list  designated  them  as  the  |liddle  States  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schbols,  Commission  fttv  Higher  Education; 
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the  American  Dental  Association,  Council  on  Dental  Education;  and  the 
National  Home  Study  CoinHit.  AccreditinR  ronmission. 

Other  policies  recommended  by  the  advisory  committee  at 
its  aeminal  first  meeting  Included  a  preference  for  institutional 
accreditat'on  by  private  agencies  over  approval  by  state  bodies 
•\rfierever  possible,  and  legally\permlssible. . .as  the  quality  index 
determinant  for  eligibility  for  finding";  and  a  preference  for 
recognizing  only  one  agency  in  a  glVn  field.    "For  the  time  being," 
OE  should  follow  the  VA  practice  of  accepting  the  refund  policy  of 
accredited  schools  and  a  pro-rata  refunci^policy  for  unaccredited 
schools  gaining  loan  eligibility  in  other^ways  such  as  the.  blanket 
co-option  of  vocational  schools  in  selected  states.    Unless  mandated, 
OE  \^w*A'it0t  utilize  its  authority  to  make  indtvidual  schools  eligible, 
"which  might  be  viewed.. , as  equivalent  to  accreditation.    It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  Commissioner  may  find  it  necessary,  at  some  future 
time,  to  develop  an  institutional  funding-approval  procedure  for  artas 
where  appropriate  accrediting  bodies  are  not  available..." 

OE  would  favor  Institutional  rather  than  program  approval  or 

accreditation  "as  the  principal  educational  quality  index"  in  /future 

1 

statutory  eligibility  language.     Finally,  AIES  w.ould  "provide  guidance 
and  leadership  concerning. .  .approval  activities"'^'fo  ot^ii'r  sections  of  OE, 
ot  HEW.  and  "gradually ...  to  other  Federal  agencieaV';.":*'^    Altogether,  a^^^^ 
robust  goal  for  a  fledgling  unit. 

The  SCA  influence  upon  AIES  policy  (and/or  the  similar  outlook  of 
NCA  and  senior  OE  officials)  was  evident  in  the  preference  for*private 
ovir  i^iate  approval;  tor  institutional  rjthvr  than  program  accrt^ditation; 
and  the  favoring  of  one  agency  in  a  field.        It    was  also 
evident  in  the  January  l'»69  criteria,  many  of  which  were  modeled  on,  or 


<;opied  verbatim  from,  criteria  adopted  by  NCA  in  1967.  (However. 

the  NCA  criteria,  first  adopted  in  1957,  were  "originally  based  on 

thpse  evolved  by  the  Office  of  Education"  in  19i2»  and  revised 

by  NCA  in  1962,  1964,  and  1966/    The  two  se?ts  of  criteria,  like  the 

two  organizations,  have  mutually  influenced  each  other.)    That  was 

true  of  a  long  string  of  detailed  specifications  about  how  an  agency 

should  go  about  its  business  of  accrediting.    For  example,  a  self- 

study  should  precede  accreditation;  the  visiting  team  should  consult 

with  faculty  and  staff  ("and  students"  was  added  in  the  OE  versionji; 

a  written  report  should  be  given  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  institution; 

the  accrediting  agency  should  consider  the  report  "in  the  presence 

of  a  member  of  the  team,  preferably  the  chairman" ;  and  the  agency  should 

provide  "a  regular  means  whereby  the  institution  may  appeal"  (the  quoted 

passages  .were  Identical  in  both  sets  of  criteria).    A  new  provision  of 

(t;lie  OE  criteria  was  that  an  agency  haye  "demonstrated  its  capability 

« 

and  willingness,  to  enforce  ethical  practices  among  the  InsCitutloQS, 
and  educational  programs  accredited  by  it.*'    A  draft  criterion^  "that 
a  recognized  accrediting  organization  shall  nanlfest  an  awareness  of 
its  responsibility  to  the  general  public  Interest ,  as  opposed  to 
parochial  educational  and  professional  Interests was  omitted  from 

the  published  version.    Nonetheless »  it  expressed  the  phllosop)iy 

f» 

which  AXES  espoused  in  ensuing  years » 

*  The  new  policies  were  discreetly  conveyed  to  accrediting 

agencies  In  an  October  1968  letter  from  AXES  director  John  Prof fitt 

noting  that  one  of  the  inunctions  of  his  new  office  was  '^Administration 

of  the  process  whereby  accrediting  associations  secure  initial  and 
/ 

8 

renewed  recognition**  (our  italics) «      The  advisory  committee's 
recomo^ndations  were  formally  accepted  by  iihe  commissioner  in  December 
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and  incorporated  in  the  tc^xt  accompanying  the  new  ^criteria  Issued 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  January  16»  1969  (sev  Appendix),  which 
stated  that  agencies  '•will  bo  reevaluated  by  the  Commissioner  at 
his  discretion  but  at  least  once  every  4  years." 

Karly  in  1969,   informal ii)n  sheets  were  ibbued  indicating  how 

agencies  should  apply  or  reapply  for  recognition.    Those  applying  for  the 

first  time  were  to  subtHiit  "evidence  which  established  that  the  agency. 

meets  the  criteria*';  AIK>S  staff  "shall  take  whatever  other  investigative 

* 

steps  are  necessary  in  order  to  present  acrurate  and  comprehensive 
information  to  the  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee."    Each  agency  already 
recognized  "shall  be  informed  in  writing"  when  "scheduled  for  reevaluation," 
and,  at  least  45  days  prior  to  that  date,  "shall  submit  documentation 
and  related  data  vrhlch  establishes  that  it  meets  the  criteria...." 

If  these  announcements  irritated  any  accrediting  agencies,  an 
accompany tr<s  pronouncement  by  Commissioner  Howe  reassured  them  that  OE 
intended  to  rely  on  private  accreditation: 

The  Office  of  Education  is  cognizant  ot  the  invaluable 
contribution  which  the  voluntary  accrediting  associations 
have  made  to  the  development  of  educational  quality  in 
the  Nation.    It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  ot  Education 
generally  to  support  and  encourage  the  various  r^ognlzed  , 
voluntary  accrediting  associations  in  their  respective 
/'  activitlei^,  and  to  endorse  their  role  as  the  primary 

agents  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  educational 
standards  in  the  UiUted  States.    The  Office  also  supports 
and  encourages  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting 
in  its  role  as  a  nationaj^coordinator  and  spokeman  for 
voluntary  Accreditation. 

That  last  sentence,  Recommended  by  an  advisorv  committee  chaired  by  Frank 

Dickey  about  a  commission  whose  director  was  Frank  Dickev^  may  involve  a 

certain  conflict  of  intfrcsi. 

Many,  perhaps  all,  agencies  on  the  commissioner's  list 

since  1952  had  never  been  Subjected  to  any  formal  review.  The 

requirement  that  they  now  bow  |to  Washington  was  unsettling  especially 

i 
I 

i 


to  the\resiona^_80se'  of  .vrtiose  staff  wimted-  theto  to  risfuse  to  apply^ 
for  review.    FRACHlB  direcfcor  Robert  Kirta^od  .has  stated  thct  '^The  f 

regionala  d%d  not  apply  for  racogaition.    Tltey  were  request^  t0 

'    ■  11 
submit  (Sata  and  prepare  foV  review  by  AXES"  (his  italics).  That', 


may  be  a  distinction  without.'  a  difference*.    True,  0^  sjtaf f -  took       \  > 
the  liyitiative  in  scheduling  a  review  and  then  askinA  tehat^documentation 

be  aubmitted  for  it;  but  the  r^gionals,  like  c«;her  r^tpgnlzed  agencies 
freely  complied  with  their  reqitt^st.    Ttie  three  regfon^il  cofiiB>is$ions 

■ '   ■  '  X- 

recognized  for  the  first  time  in  the  .1970s — the  "New  EiMlj|nd  Coamissions 

\\ 

on  Vocatiooal-'Technlcai  lostltutiona  and  on  Public  Seccmdary^ Schools »  and 


\    \  .t 

the  Southern  Conanission  on^ Occupational  Educatdon  Instit«jt^tion8-^<?ok  the* 

initiative  in  applying  for  recognition,    A  staff  ifi&n  at  oitip  higher  X     '  ! 

X  .[ 

education  conmiission  remarked  that  "This  word.  *will  apply*  [fipr  rec5gni^io<i] 

.  .  -  *■ 

gets  annoying."    Umbrage  has  ^Iso  been  taken  at  the  expression  "to  * 

.iA  ■   ■  ■  ^  ..     :  . 

petition'*  for  recognition*    If  such  sensitivity  has  been  displayed  to^* 

words  and  initiatives,  it  may  be  because  agency  staff  have  found  i€  >t  ^ 

difficulty  to  take  more  significant  action  against  govems^nt  encroa^Went 

which  they  dislike  but  endure^    They  have  been  (rapped  in  a  relationship 

•     \  ^  i  '  :  ^ 

which  nqne- has  yet  rejected  by  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  tq' b^^' 

reviewed  by  OE.     In  turn,  OE  has  been  all  bark  and  no  bite,  never* yet 

having  wlthdrat^n  recognition  from  jany  agency.  i 


Judging  Applications  for  Recognition  \ 

 -     .    •  •  ■  \ 

The  effect  of  the  new  0£  criteria,  the  new  vigilance  in 
.ref,)cajainlng  all  recognized  agencies,  the  n^  specificity  in  th^ 
.scope  of  recognition,  and  the  new  variaty  in  the  kinds  of  action 
taken  was  to  increase  greatly  the  frequency  and  detail  with  which 


agencies  were  scrut iniijed.    *Two  sumaawries  of  the  actions  taken  ^re 

given  in  Tables  1  and  Z.    They  are  approximately  i)ut  aot  ^uliy  accutiit*, 

•*  -  -  . 

becaui^e  the  permutations  and  combinations  of  recognition  requests » 
actions »  and  dates  defy  accurate  classif icatio^:    there  were  preliminary 
requests »  deferred  actions,  probationary  and  iinrittsd  roco£?nitior->|  J 
infonaal  appeals «  and  so  tofth* 

• »  .  ** 

WoHt  agencies  failw^d  to  meet  all  cfiteria  fur  recognition*  In 

tVu-s^A  months  from  Decoiuber  1968  through  Augtisr  19.72,  only  U  of  30  requests 

for  initial  recognition*  and  13  of  3'4  rcqueit^  tor  renewed  recognition 

resulted  ia  ..recognition  fo^-*  th^  fuli^  four  year  tt* rm  wtthpdl  stipulations* 

Most  agencies  dh^lylnjg  for  initial  recognition  wore  denie<l  or  deferred; 

and  most  applying  fs>x  renewed  recognitiojY  vert:  subject  to  st ipulaf:ir,ns 

or  8hort--term  exte^^Eslons  during  which  they  were  to  correct  failures 

to  comply  with  the  criteria  and  to  report  back  on  their  progrcsa. 

A  variety  o!  conclusions  ma^'  ^c  drawn  from  this  record*  *     .     '  ' 

\  ■ 

It  could ;.be  said  that,  until  i96»,  successive  co.midssionera  hac» 
carelessly  recognized  many  agencies  (and  thereby  vroTtfely  attested,  to 
their  reliability)  yhich  subsequent  examination  showed  were  not  In 
compliance  with  many  criteria.    The  commissioners  have  also  failed  to 
Inform  the  public  thayS^thing  was  amiss  wich  the  reliability  ot 
accrediting  by  recognized  agencies,  that  many  agencies  h«ive  received 
limited  and  probationary  extunsionn,  and  that  others  have  been 

denied  reccJgnition. 

It  appears  that  AIES  has  lifaU  more  aevc-iuiy  with  applicants  tor 
initial  recpgnition  than  with  agencies  which,  due  to  the  accidents 

i- 

of  history,  had  been  on  the  comrotsaioner 's  list  sinco  1VS2  or  earlier. 


^    without  any  sericfus  examination.    In  part, 'this  represented  an  effort 
Cakln  to  KCA's)  to  staunch  the  infinite  proliferation  of  accrediting 
*^^^\--a@s«ic4es,  which*  no  matter  how  good  and  upstanding  they -were,  could 
only  bring "^uitiusate  ruination  to  'the  accrediting  enterprise.    It  is 
nonetheless  a  quest  ion -'Hie,    and  certainly  a  conservative,  policy  to 
favor  recog»l20ci  agencies  aver  those  seoli^ng*  to  be  irecognized. 

In  part^  this  double  standard  results  from. moral,  practicalt  and 
legal  ironsideratlons,  since  to  withdraw  recognition  from  an  agency 
inflicts  palpable  injury         thiis  require;?  more  substantial  grounds 
than  not  to  recognlz^  it  in  the  fi^rst  place.    In  this  matter  and  many"  ' 
'otrhers,  the  relations  of  AXES  to  accrediting  agencies  closely  parallels 
-  .^hat  of  the  agencies  to  their  schools  and  pfograms:    it  is  easier  deny 
Accreditation  in  the  first  instance  than  su1|>sequently  to  withdraw  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  AlES  has  undertaken  an  impossible  and  unreal- 

ft  - 

Istic  task  in  the  excessive  and.mounting  burden  which  has  bei^q  thrust  on 
Its  Staff  and  adviWrs.-  Tfi»e  attempt  to  treat  al|./€f iteria  and  all 
agencies  equ3ll>  I*^^  generated  mountains  of  paper  as  evidence  of  compllanc 
most  of  it  self -advocacy,  with  li^ttle  from  independent  sources*    All  has 
to  be  read  and  digested  by  overworked  staf  f  and  advisers.    The  tighter 
the  regulatory  reins — the  shorter  the  period  of  recognition^  the  irore 
stipulations  which  accompany  it,  and  the  narrower  and  more  precise  the 
scope  or  recognition — the  more  frequently  must  agencies  be  examined  and 
the  greater  is  the  burden  on  them  and  on  AIES  staff  and  advisers » As  a 
rou^  estimate,  the  55  agencies  recognized  by  the  commissioner  in  Marcsh 
19  73  entailed  some  200  separate  acts  of  recognition  for  different 
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Table  1 


OE  Actions  on  Accrediting  Agency  Requests, 
December  1968  -  August  1972 


30  req^uests  ^lur  initial  recognition 
♦ 

A  recognized  for  4  years 
1  recognized  for  2  years 

4  recognized  for  1  year 

8  deferred  !  , 

13  denied  .  i  \ 

34  requests  for  rcn<§val  of  recognition         ,  I 

13  renewe^-ror  41  years 

8  renewed  with  stipulations 

5  renewed  for  1  year 

6  provisionally  r^tnewed  for  1  year 
1  denied  (reversed  on. appeal) 

1  show  cause  why  ^hould  not  be  denied 

7  requests  for  extension  pf  scope  of  recoenitio^ 

2  granted  for  4  years 
.  1  grantee^  for  1  year 

2  dj^fcrred 
•  1  denied 

\      AMA:     1  field  granted  for  i  year 
10  fields  deferred 
\  field  denied 


9  request^  for  rerognlt  i^'>n  o\  preacv  t/mM  tat  Inn  catek^ories 

6  1/2  granted 
1  deferred 
I  If^  denied 


Jource:     AILS  Stall ,  ULLouer  iO»  i^7?. 


J 
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Table  1 


Date  and  Type  of  OE  Actions  on  Individual  Agency  Hequttti., 
•  ■  December  1968  -  March  }973 


,  Type  of  recognition  requested;  A  -  preaccrfcditation;  B  -  initinl  retogr.it ion; 
i  C  -  renewed  recognition;  D  -  extension  of  §cope. 

i       ■  ■  '  i 

Type  of  recognft ion  action:.   E  -  withdrawal  of  request;  F  -  denial;  \r» 

deterral;"^H  -  provisional  recognition;  I  -  recognition;  J  -  show  cai^se  why 
recognition  should  not  be  denied-  ' 


Accrediting  Agency 


Request 


Date 


Type 


Cpannitt^ee 
Actlop 


Date 


Type 


Regtonals  / 

/ 

Middle  States  Asssociation,  Commission 
on  Higher  Education 

/ 

New  England  Association 

_  Coranission  o^  Higher  Education 

Commission  on  Public  Secondary  Schools 
Commission  (in  .Vocational  Technical 
Instltutlpns 

North  Centrajt  Association,  Commission 
on  Hl^hen  ^feducatlon 

/ 

Northwest  AAsociation»  Commission  op 
Higher  ,^  Schools 

Southern  Association 
Commission  on  Colleges 

Committee  on  Occupational » Education 
Commission  on  Occupational  Education 

Western  Association 

Accrediting  Commission  for  Senior 
Colleges 

Accrediting  Commission  for  Junior 
Colleges  / 

New  York  Board  of  Regents 


9/70 


1/71 
12/71 
11/72 

11/72 


1/70 
1/72 

10/69 

5/69 
2/72 

4/71 
4/71 

8/69 
.11/69 
\6/70 
li;^/71 


C 
C 
B 

B 


B 
B 


C 
C 
C 
C 


6/71 


6/71 
1/72 
12/72 

12/72 


3/70 


8/72 


12/69 
3/70 
5/69 
8/72 


1/72 
1/72 
12/69 

1/72 


G 
1 
I 
I 


r 

I 
F 


ERIC 
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Accrediting  4^ncy 


Proprietary  Schooi  Agencies 


Date  Type 


Conmlttee 
Action 


Date 


Accrediting  Bureau  Medical 
.Laboratory  S.chools 


3/68 


9/71 
3/73 


C 
D 
D 


12/68 
5/69 
9/69 
4/72 
4/72 
3/73 


Accrediting  CcMS&iSGiion  for  Busines! 


Schools 


/ 


CosQS^tc|lo^  Accrediting  Cosmiissi^n 


1  \ 


12/69 
5/71 

5/71 

11/6S 
10/69 
16/70 
9/72 


D 
D 


B 

B 

C 
C 


12/69 
6/71 
10/71 
iO/71 


G 
F 
1 


12/6&    /  E 

12/69    /  H 

6/71  /  /  H 
12/72-^  / 


^  t 


Nacior|«il  A$s<^clation  of  Trade  and 
T€!cHnicai  Schools,  Accrediting 
Cossiission  , 


JN4^iot^3l  Hook*  Stutiy  Council, 


;  '  ft^ciieidtting  Coi^ission 


'  of|fjarch  1973T 

Naci^njal  Archttfigfiiiral  Accr&dic  ing 


Aie^ric4n  Bar  Association,  Section  on 
|.ega.r  Educat  ion 


AcfrrediUng  Association  of  Bibig  toilej^es  1/73 


r 

0 
C 


%n2 

\  A 

8/70  1 

;  c 

U/72  j 

*  ■ 

3/71 

9/t2 

2/73 

1/73 

A 

C 

5/^9 
8/72 

'  K 

12/69 
3/70 
1/72 


3/73 


b/7l 
12/72  ' 

1/72 
12/72 

■■  — 

3/73 


1 
I 

C 
I 
P 


F 
I 

it 

I 

I 

G 


I 
I 
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Committee 


Accrediting  Agency  Req^^st    A^^'^^oS. 

Date .    .  Type  Date  Type 


National  Accreditation  Council  for 

Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  '  11/71 

Visually  Handicapped  10/70  »  6/71 

American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business 

American  Chemical  Society,  Connalttee  on 
Prof ess lonal  Training 

Association  for  Clinical  Pastoral 
^dnc:ation 

■^'^ 

American  Dental  Association,  Council 
on  Dental  Education 


Education 


Accrediting  Commission  on  Graduate 
Education  for  Hospital  Administration 


G 
I 
I 


Engineers '  Council  for  Professional 
Development 

Society  of  American  Foresters 

American  Board  of  Funeral  Service  5/69  B  5/69  F 

'  G 


American  Council  on  Education  for  10/70  C  6/71  H 

Journalism,  Accrediting  Commission         \y^}:  ?  \ 

I 


American  Society  of  landscape 
Architects 

American  Library  Association  ^ 

American  Medical  Association  -  2/72  C  4/72  C 

Association  of  American  Medical  "^'^^  ^  oiii.  *. 

Colleges'*  Lialacn  Committee  on 
Medical  Education 


A/71 

c 

10/71 

9/72 

c 

12/72 

* 

A/Aft 

u 

D 

12/68 

8/69 

A 

9/69 

fl/7n 

A 

6/71 

12/71 

A 

8/72 

C 

D 

n 

9/69 

10/72 

c 

12/72 

D 

5/72 

C 

12/72 

5/69 

B 

5/69 

n 

D 

6/71 

10/71 

B 

1/72 

4/70 

B 

6/70 

10/70 

C 

6/71 

11/71 

C 

8/72? 

12/71 

C 

8/72? 

2/72 

C 

8/72 

6/70 

B 

6/71 

9/72 

C 

12/72 

4/72 

C 

12/72 

2/72 

C 

4/72 

5/72 

C 

8/72 

I 

X 

F&I? 

I 

I 


H 


H 
I 


Accrediting  Agt^nvv 


Date 


Tyrt 


American  Medical  Association^  2/68  D 

Council  on  Medical  Education  1/69  0 

1/72  C 
(6  fieidt>) 

1/72  D 


(12  fields) 

American  Medical  Association « 

Council  on  Medical  Education*  in 
collaboratibn  with: 


American  Occupational  Therapy 
Association^  Accrgditation 

Committee*  1/72  C 

Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  1/72  C 

Technology  1/72  D 

(5  fields) 

American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
Committee  on  Accreditation  in  Basic 

Education       .  1/72  C 

\ 

American  Medical  Record  Association,  1/72  C 

Education  and  Registration  Committee  (2  fields) 

Joint  Review  Committee  on  Education  1/72  C^ 

for  Radiologic  Technology  D 

Joint  Review  Committee  for  Inhalation 

Therapy  Education  1/72  B 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  9/71  C 

American  Association  of  Nurse  7/70  C 

Anesthetists  C 

^   11/72  C 

National  League  for  Nursina  3/70  C 

1/72  C 

American  Optometries Association^  8/70  A 

Council  on  Optometric  Education  5/72  C 

American  Osteopathic  Association  2/69  A 

11/71  C 
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■4 


Accf4iditSng  Agency 


As&i^ricait  Council  on  P har»» cgutical 
Education 

Ai3S^fiC£in  POiiiatry  Association,  Cous^cil 
on  Podiatry  Education 

Itotlonal  Association  Ifor  Pracclcai  Mr  Be 
Assti^rican  fsycholosical  Asstociat  ion 


Council  on  Social  Vqj^  flducation 

National  Council  for  the  Accreditation 
'teaches:  Education 

AB»erican  Association  of  TheoloEical 
Schools,  CotBsdtcee  on  Accrediting 


Acierican  Veterinary  Medical  Association 


Specialized  A^sencies  (applications 
denied  or  deferred  a»  of  March  1973) 

Accrediting  Conmisslon  for  Barbering 
Education 


United  Stifces  Cajho^ic  Conference, 
Board  of  Examiners 

American  Chiropractic  Association 

Council  on  Chiropractic  Education, 
Accrediting  Coaaaission 

Association  of  Chiropractic  Ctyllegcs, 
Accrediting  Coismisslon 

Americai]  Association  of  Christian 
Schools  of  Higher  Learning 

International  Society  of  Clinical 

Laboratory  Technologists,  Accrediting 
CoiSBitision 


Reouest 

.  L 

Action 

Date  Type 

Date 

Type 

12/71 

c 

12/72 

1 

5/71 

c 

10/71 

H 

10/72  * 

C 

3/7.3 

I 

A/fl»0 

f  ' 

5/6y 

1 

3/65 

12/68 

G 

•  X/70 

B 

3/70 

I 

9/71 

C_ 

1/72 

t 

k 

1/70 

C 

3/70\ 

I 

1/69 

A 

5/69 

I 

10/72 

A 

3/73  . 

I 

C 

I 

3/69 

A  — 

5/69 

G 

9/69 

I 

10/71 

1/72 

I 

i//> 

C 

3/73 

G 

4 

12/67 

B 

12/68 

E 

9/69 

B 

9/69 

C 

12/69 

B 

6/70 

C 

6/71 

B 

4/72  ' 

> 

11/67 

B 

12/68 

P 

7/7? 

B 

3/73 

F 

12/72 

B 

3/73 

F 

11/ 69 

B 

f 

3/70 

P 

8/68 

B  ' 

12/60 

F 
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Request 


Date 


Type 


Committee 
_  Action 
Date  Type 


Association  of  Home  Study  Schools 

Association  of  Aiaerican  Law  Schoois 

;\jniTican  Marina  Association 

American  Medical  Association,  Council 
on  Medical  Education,  in  collaboration 
with: 

.\merican  Association  of  Mcdic;al 
Assistants,  Curriculum  Review 
C>ommittec 


1/68 
4/69 

7/69 

2/6S 


B 
B 

B 

B 


1/72 
3/73 


Joint  Review  Committee  for  Educational 
Programs  for  the  Assistant  to  the 
Primary  Care  Physical  1/72 


Joint  Review  (tommittee  on  Education 
Programs  in; Nuclear  Medicine 
Technology  ; 

American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgeons,  Sifibcommittee  on  the 
Physician^s  iAssistant 

National  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Mortuary  Science 


American  Psychoanalytic  Association 
Slate  Agencies  (applications  denied) 
Maryland  State  Education  Department 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Education 

 ♦  


1/72 

(2  fields) 


1/72 


B 
B 


B 


B 


B 


9/67  B 
2/69  B 
1/70  B 


7/67 


A/67 
7/69 

2/70 


B 


B 
B 

B 


12/68 
5/69 

9/69 

12/68 


4/72 
3/73 


A/72 
A/72 


A/72 

12/68 
5/69 
3/70 

12/68 


12/68 
9/69 

6/70 


F 
F 

F 

F 


G 
G 


E 
F 
F 

E 


F 
F 

F 


Soiirrp:    AIES.  complexities  of  some  requests  for  recognition  and  some 

actimis  preclude  a  completely  accurate  summary.    Both  H  (provisional  recogni- 
tion) and  1  (recognition)  may  be  for  varying  terms  up  to  four  years  ahd  with 
varying  stipulations.    The  request  date  is  that  given  by  AIES  for  the  receipt 
ol  the  "pt'tition";  the  action  date,  the  time  it  was  considered  by  the  AXES 
advisory  lommittee;  additional  time  would,  normally  elapse  for  formal  approval 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  agency  notification. 


educatlooal  areas  ind  levtels,  and  for  preaccreditatic^i  as V^ll 

as  full  acc^ditat ion.     In  addition,  AlES  staf t  musl  atfview  a  mounting  " 

^  '  y  ^ 

nxmbery6(  applications  for  approval  from  state  mirsinay  vocational,  and  ^ 
educational  agencies.    The  staff  and  advisory  corodtte^^^ers  whom  wc 
have  observed  over  a  two-yeat  period  haVe  been  very  ha rll -working »  but  one 
wonders  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  rcir.s  art  slackeied  or  the  whole 

,   \,     .      \;       ;  , 

operation  collapses  of  its  own  weight*  \ 

X  '  

To  demonstrate  its  conipliaoce,  tha  .AMA  Council  on  Medical  . 
I    Education  submitted  in  1973  a  huge  boxful  of  paper  which  it  would  take 
several  informed  readers  several  months  to  study  anii  digest,  after 
which  they  would  naturally  want  to  ask  further  questions  which  might 
generate  further  boxfuls.    Ar  one  advisory  committee  meetings  a  member 
complained,  "I  truly  resent  receiving  all  of  this  material  upon  arrival — 
two  telephone  books;    it  seems  like  a  bureaucratic  device  to  prevent^- 
adequate  consideration  of  the  issues.')^  The  interpretation  was 
unkind  but  the  exasperation  was  real. 

In  -contrast  to  AIES,  the  full  National  Corain^ssion  on  Accrediting 
has  met  once  a  year  and  has  had  two  professional  staff  and  one  secretary. 
^  It  Is  evident  that  AXES  has  attempted  what  NCA  has  not:  to  deal  with  all 
criteria  and  applicants  with  even-handed  diligence.  That  may  be  foolish 
or  wise  or  necessary,  determined  by  the  public  and  private  status  of  the 
two  bodies.  Neither  course  is  intrinsically  better  than  the  other:  each 
has  advantages,  pretenses,  and  drawbacks. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  AIES  has  undertaken  an  impossible 
and  unrealistic  task  in  liiiposin^  the  image  of  pno  model  accrediting 
agency  (evidently'a  regional,  not  a  specialized^agency )  and  one  set-  of 
criteria  upon  agencies  whose  history,  constituency,  character,  and 


purpoi^t^H  are  ^6  diverse  that  no  singlt?  set  of  criteria  can  meaningfully 

*  r  '  '  . 

app\y       all*    As  a  private  agency  serving  the  interests  ot  college 

■  *  * 

pre$?identi5  and  coftitning  itself  mainly  to  specialized  accrediting ^l^^v-- — 
degree-granting  mst  itut  iuus»  with  no  mowey  hinging  on  its  judgmeiH^t  no 
Congres^csen  looking  over  its  shoulder »  and  less  need  to  treat  alilageneies 
alike »  NC^  could  operate  satisfactorily  with  a  single  set  of  xrlte^^« 
Dealing  with  vocational •  proprietary*  and  regional  as  well  a^  specialized 
agencies*  serving  broader  public  and  educational  interests  and  being; 
publicly  more  accountable  to  them*  it  is /©ore  difficult  for  AXES  to  copy 
the  NCA  exaaple.  '        ^  .  / 

■  '      ■  I    :    .  / 

The  difficulty  of  operating  wlthj  one  set  of  critJeria  was  noted 

V  *         '         ^  j  ^  I 

repeatedly  during  1972  discussion^-^o^n  t^jie  proposed  revisions*  and 
repeatedly  conceded  by^^^jlES  director  John  Proffitt.    Foil  exajsqile,  at  one' 

■  ■     ■  -     -i  \      ■  ]. 

meeting.  Glen  Leyoascer  o£  the  AiBex^lcan  iHedicaX  Association  observed  : 

.  "  ■  i-:       '      ■  \      ■  ■ 

chat '*'ther«^  seems  to  be  an  Attempt  4.o  ptxivide  criteria  tb  cover  extremely 

"  '     ■     • '     i  •■■ 

diverse  types  of  accredit  i4ig.     I  doubt  that  they  can  all '.be  got  ulnder 
the  same  tent.,    If  these  cl-itexia  become  too. .  .specif  ic,  th^agt-.icies. . . 

/  1  \ 

may  imi?ediately  be  cricicizet^^for  inafailiky  to  compjy/*    Prof f i'b^^eplied: 

There  have  been  tistes  vnen  portions  of  our  criteria 
did  not  apply  to  a  private  agency  an<f*  of  course*  we  then  ' 
did  not  attempt  to  eaforce  it*    We  did  develop  a  set  of 
new  criteria  for  state  agencies  in  the  nursing  field;  , 
now  we  will  have  so  develop  a  new  set  for  public  voca- 
tional agencies.'  And  we  have  had  our  first  agency *in  .\ 
the  secondary  education  fields    Our  philosophy  has 
been  not  to  develop  new  criteria  |^f  we  can  escape  it; 
our  one  dividing  line^  has  been  between^  the  private  and 
public  sector. . 

Additional  dividing  lines  are  evident  between  the  accreditation  of 

*  ■     ■        ■  -  ■  ^  ^   -  

institutions  and  ot  progratas;  and  bet^en  the  accreditation  of  public* 
nonproiit*  and  ior-profit  institutions.    In  drafting  our  q^iestionnaire 
to  accrediting  agencies  we  ^und  it  ii^ossible  to  tnake  many  questions 
equally  tseaningful  to  all  agencles-^-and  their  replies  demonstrated  that 


all  did  not  find  them  applicable  or  read  the  same  meaning  into  the 

same  words.    But  the  applicability  o£  a  crlterion-'-whether  a  dispensation 

should  be  granted  or*  compliance  demanded— is  determined  by  AXES* 

not  the  accrediting  agency;  this  gives  AIES  a  great  deal  of  discretion 

and  power  which  it  can  use  to  promote, its  policy  objectives.    For  the 

antiseptic  word  "policy,"  those  who  wish  may  substitute-"sQciai"  :pr 

political."    AIES  ±s,  after  all,  a  subordinate  unit  of  civil  servants. 

obliged  to  obey  the  policies  of  political  appointees. 

^    When,  fresh  to  power,  AiES  took  its  boidest  action  to  date, 

attempting  to  stril^e  from  the  commissioner's  list  the  nation's  oldest 

education-  agency  on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  comply  with  the 

coBBJiiss loner's  criteria,  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  conanittee 

wrote  to  the  'commissioner: 

...the  Committee  is  of  the  strong ^opinion  that  failure  to 
remove  the  [New  York]  Board  [of  Regents]  from  the  List  of  Nationally 
Recognized  Accrediting  Agencies  would  destroy  the  validity  and 
administrative  integrity  of  the  Criteria  for  Recognition.  Essen- 
tially, you  would  be  rendered  defenseless  against  the  pressures 
of  other  associations  or  ageiicies  which  similarly  are  found  to.be 
in  non-compliance. .. .We  believe  that  you  would  find  yourself  with 
a  calamitous  situation  unless  you  restrict  the  List  to  only  ;^ 
those  agencies  which  fully  comply  with  the  Criteria.-'--' 

There  was  truth  in  that  statement  about  the    "validity  and. .. integrity 

of  the  Criteria";  but  the  truth  is  equally  applicable  to  the  retention  on 
-  •  f  ■  *■ 

the  list  of  the  many  other  agencies  which  AIES  has  found  are  not  In  full 

compliance.  '<»  '  j  . 

Much  was  made  of  t^e  Regents*  noncompliance'  with  three  criteria: 

1.    That  the  age^^y's  scope  is  "regional  or  national";  but  the  Western 

Association,  which  accredited  only  in  Colifornla  and  Hawaii, 

bailed  to  meet  that  criterion  or  succeeded  pore  feebly  than  would  be 

tolerated  iti  another  agency.    (At  one  public  meeting,  an  AIES  staff  member 

stated  that  tfie~p^urpose  of  the  criterion  was  to  hel.p  them  "not  to  recognize" 
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•  m 

i  •  '* 

« 

specialized  agencies  which  were  regional  in  scope,  of  which  there  were 

**four  or  five-**)     J!*    That  the  agency  serves  **a  definite  need  for  accrcd- 

itation  in  the  field  in  which  it  operates/*  because  the  Regents  accredited 

only  26  higher  educational  institutions  not  "also  accredited  by  Middle 

States  and  only  three  received  federal  funds  thereby;  but  in  1973  at 

least  eight  other  recognized  agencies  accredited  fewer  than  26  insti tut  ions 

or  programs,  and  numerous  agencies  were  recognized  though  none  or  ffcw  of 

their  schools  received  federal  funds  thereby.    3*    That  the  agency 

encourages  **self-study  prior  to  accreditation**  and  secures  data  on  **the 

qualitative  aspects  of  an  institution  or  educational  program/'  because 

the  ^gents  did  not  require  such  a  study  and  obtained  o<ily  quantitative 

data  prior  to  a  visit*    But  most  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools  ' 

and  a  number  of  other  recognized  agencies  have  also  failed  to  *meet  these 

criteria*    Many  agencies  remain  recognized  though  found  by  AlES  to  be  in 

noncompliance  with  three  or  more  criteria.    That  Vai;  true  of  at  least  five 

recognized  agencies  which  came  up  for.  review  in  1972 • 

Thus*  we  must  infer  that  some  reason  other  than  a  failure  to 

meet  the  criteria  "fully"  underlay  the  effort  to  withdraw  recognition 

from  the  Regents.    That  reason  was  a  wi^h  to  identify  accrediting  as 

ft 

a  distinctively  private  activity  and  to  confine  the  commissioner *8 
list  to  private,  agencies. 

/ 

We  do  not  suggest  that  till  act  tons  ot  AlES  and  the  conatnissioner 
havejbeen  domirjated  by  unstated  policy  cons iderat  ions •     The  degree  to 
which  such  conisiiderations  enter  is  in  any  event  unquant  i  fiable  and 
unprovable.    Hety  agencies  appear  so  plainly  to  breach^  nr  to  mttrt  ^  so 
m^ny  criteria  thkt,  the  verdict        in^littlo  doubt;  .md  AlES  statf  and 
committee  members\  arc  fair-minded  people*    We  do  suggest  that  the 
criteria  for  recognition  are  so  numerous  and  divt^rse  thit  the  opportunity 
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is  present  in  thu  review  process »  and  often  taken,  to  mold  accrediting 
closer  to  the  Image  of  their  desire— and  to  policies  which  the  government 
laay  or  my  not  have  openly  enunciated*    The  opportunity  is  alsa  present, 
and  often  taken,  to  play  tactical  or  strategic  games. 

0         Uhen  an  application  is  received  by^ AXES,  it  is  referred  to  a  staff 
i^mb«*r  (i^'  possj-iblcs  one  who  has  previously  Accompanied  an  agency  t«?aa  on 
a  site  visit)  who  studies  it  and  may  request  additional  inforataition. 
Subs^uen€4]^^  it  is  discussed  by  a  staff  committee  and  a  digest  or 
"Criteria  Synopsis'*  •!«  propored.    This        run  to  5~20  pages  and,  in  sose 
casfes,  with  coiaplex  applications  involving  multiple  accrediting  prograns, 
to  considerably  greater  htak.    Reports  of  advisers,  li^ertinent  correspon- 
dence,  and  other  docusaenta  aay  be  appended.    A  suaaaary  sheet  is  prcpartid 
setting  forth  the  record  <»f  previous^ applications  and  actions  and  the 
staff's  JudgRfnt  of  the  degree  of  compliance, with  each  of  the  twelve 
major  criteria.    As  c#n  be  seen  from  the  form  reproduced  on  the  next  page, 
the  critical  line  is  that  between  a  judgment^  of  *'satisfacEoi7i*'  signified 
by  a  nus^rical  rating  of         C^"  indicating  "ootstandlng")  and  an 
^unsatisfactory"  rating  of  "2"  ("1"  indicating  miserable  or  nonexistent 
compliance). ^  One  AXES  consultant  found  the  criteria  "difficult  to 

work4lth.    The  smary  is  particularly  hard  to  work  with.    Criteria  1, 

■/•.  ^  ■     ■     .  . 

„14 

2,  ii  tend  to  merge,  and  3  and  6  overlap." 

/  '  '  ■ 

Few  agencies  have' been  judged  outstanding  on  all  twelve  criteria, 

/  ■  .  •  ^  • 

Ithough  four  of  the*  39  application  reviewed  in  1972  were  judged  outstandi 
/on  ten  ^  eleven  (♦>nc  criterion,  dealing. with  preaccreditatlon  procedures 

is  often  not  a'pplicabt*)^.  Of  the  39,  30  were  rated  unsatisfactory  on  one 
:  or  sttore  criteria,  though  i^ost  of  these  ve^e  rated  '*2,"  suggesting  a 

readier"  prospect  of  cou^liance  than  would  a  rating  of  "1.'*    In  28 

applications,  one  or  ijbre  criteria  were  rated  '•potentially**  satisfactory, 

,       '  '  '  * 


;^    (.-.ample)  ^  ^  ^ 

>l'MMAKY  OK  fHK  PETITlj'f,  OK  \Hh  . 
FOR  RECOGNITION  AS  A  NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  ACC^fcPlTlNC  AGENCY 


\ 

'EVALUATION 

CRITERIA  ITEM 

i.AT I :>FACTORV       [      IN^f":  I SFACTOHV 

»                               •  f 

.                                    \  4 

1.  Scope 

2.  Need 

lopartiality 

2/1 

 4 — •  ^ — -^^.^  —  ^  

4  //T7 

\         2  /  I  ' 

5^    Staft  guidance 

111 

6.    Adheres  to  criteria  ^ 
 — 

A  /  3 

7,  Organization/procedures.. 

 :  ,  ■ 

2  / 

8.     Pre-aqcreditat ion  N*A* 

4/3 

2  /  1  • 

9.     Ktviews  criteria 

7*  /  3 

.<5)/  1 

10.  Experience 

2/1 

11.  Acceptance 

2/1 

.  12*     Enforces  ethics 

J  

2  /  1 

Lei;ind:      t>    -     indicates  analyst  *b 

'  ^valuation 

»       »  • 

JL\    -    not  applicable 
/  /  -  poiuntial 

*  * 

Over-alL  racing  given  by  Stail 

 4  /  Q  „  •    \ 

SatTsfactory  Lnsat  isf actory 

«HikM«EiABM4CG;a^s  jc.A»i»MKm«M»A  A«  fiL    A  ss  «  s  a  «    c;  A  K  »  m  aba  3  ajce    »  »  a  » &9  M«  *  a  «  « 

SL-MMAR*  COMMENTS  BY  STAFF 

A.  BACKGROUND 


representing  a  prophetic  judgment  of  agency  intentions  not  yet  realized- 

•  •     ^     ^  ■ 

Fifteei^  applications  were  given  an  overall  rafin^  of  "unsatisfactory." 
All  initial  applications  with  such  a  rating  were  kenied  or  deferred, 
whereas  those  of  recognized  agencies  were  usually  lextended  for  a  year 
with  the  injunction  to  demonstrate,  then,  coiupliance  with  enutaerated 

criteria.  ^  I 

.   .       /.  .  .  .     .  .     • .  .  

'   One  advisory  corooittee  meiDber  who  expressed  concern  with  the 

inconsistency  of  the  conanittee  actions  prepared  a  table  to  demonstrate 

it  (Table  3).    However,  one  can  hardly  expect  or  demand  matheiaatical 

consistency  in  judgments  of  this  sort,  nor  do  staff  claim  that  their 

ratings  are  mathematically  comparable.    Their  overall  judgment  is  not 

reached  by  simply  averaging.    Some  criteria  are  said  to  be  inore  important 

than  others.    According  to  one  source,  special  importance  has  been 

attached  to  criteria  1  and  2,  pertaining  to  an  agency's  national  scope 

.....  ■  ■  * 

and  the  need  for  accreditation  in  a  given  field;  in  the  future,  criterion 
12,  pertaining  to  "its  capability  and  willingness  to  enforce  ethical  , 
standards,"  was  likely  to  receive  greater  weight.    A  criterion  may  receive 
special  attention  at  one  agency^  because  events  have  brought  it  to  the 
fore,  and  be  glossed  ovef  at  another. 

Considering  all  of.^theke  factors,  we  have  been  more  struck  by  the 
broad  consistency,  rather  than  by  minor  inconsistencies,  between  actions 
and  ratings.    Indeed  (except. .for  an  interval  in  1971,  when  a  committee 
composed  largely  of  new  member^' overrode  staff  judgments  and,  an  informant 
remarked,  "things  got  pretl:3r -h^iry  for  awhile"),  a  quest  for  consistency 
would  have  to  be  followed  back  to  the  ratings  themselves.    We  made  no 
independent  chedk  of  staff  jud^nts,  but  plainly  they  are  partly 

subjective  and  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  disposition  toward  an  aRency 

•  1  ■ 

or  a  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  particular  criteria  may  weight 
marginal  ratings  sufficiently  tp  affect  action,  and  certainly  to  delay 


AIES  Staff  Ratings  and 
Advisory  Committee  Actions 


-r 


Cocsmittee  Actioa:i  • 


Agency 


Nuidl>er  of 
Criteria  rated'^ 


4 


\  Overall 
\ rating^ 


Itecognitlou 
(Yeats) 


Review" 
< Years) 


A 

.     11  •■ 

1 

B 

10 

2 

C 

;  6 

6 

D 

4 

8 

4 

7 

F 

2 

10 

C  . 

12 

H  . 

10 

I 

9  . 

J 

4 

.  i 
— — 

K  * 

L 

2 

« 

* 

5 

N 

i 

3 

0 

2 

5 

X 

1 

-2^ 


t 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


a.    4,  outstanding;  3»  satisfaccorir;  ^,  unsatfts factory; 
I,  nil  coiBpUance»  / 


b.    compliance  review  sctjedaled  ini  , years, 


♦      Initial  recognition  (the  others  are  \renewils)» 

Source :    August  1972  co^ilai^i^on  by  an  a^viscj^  conanlttee  member*  • 
Agencies  J  and  K         misrep-y^ied  (13  crltferia  ^iiig  entered^ 
vhereas  there  are  only  IX)  ^  ^ 


or  hasten  it.  In  the  desire^  direction*    That  is  a  surmise  but  a 
reasonable  one,  strer^thened  by  the  strilylng  sp*^ed  wiLlf\'hich  certain 
agencies,  opera6:lng  in  areas  where  OE  wjlishes  to  enciH*«^c  accreditation^ 
have  been  recognised  and  commended  for  their  votk  and  tttv*  marked 
coolness  shovn  to  others.    Thus,  in  one  instanc^^  an  agency  was  promptly 
recognized  despite  ''potentially  satistaccory^  ratin^^ts  ou  five  critt^rij, 
in  another,  back  in  1967,  it  w4s  jstated  frankly  that  an  applying  agirncy 
••did  not  meet  all  the  criter id*  .  ^.However ,  reco^nizinj.^,  the  need  for  an 
accrediting  body  In  this  educational  area.*  .the  majority/  of  th^r 
[Accrediting  Review]  Committee  v^ted  for  a  nw(^-vear  approval." 

Displaying  Go\yrniDent  Policies 

^Sore  striking  and  wt<^^4prv*ad  Is  the  tendency  to  view 

\  \ 

individual  criteria  and  the  entire  ;r<?cogjrii lion  proctrs^  ai>  a  me<(jmi  lu 
display  government  policies.    *''Disp5ay''       oori-  atcur^ite  than  "inplemrnt' 

or  "enforce,"  because  the  measures  tf*  ^t  .satL^fy  tho  friendly  dcman»i^ 

'  ■  \ 

of  AXES  can  be  purely  formal  or  v-*>rbal<.  hxil,  intsofar  as  the  poUcien 
themselves  are  largely  formal^  this  trii^y  bi  a  fit  tatrasar**  of  comf^Uanci 
Unfriendly  demands  can  be  more  stfringe^nt. 
What  are  these  pollcl^n?  \ 

Some  have  bt^en  of  spf  ^^ial  C'lic*'rn  ?i  •  r*  vjiSf  Sn^^ 

i  1 

establishment;  others,  tp  the  goverraaeni;  grtiX}  oihcrh  art  ..in  o^^r 
opinion,  ishlbboleths  which  natives  repeat  wiriiOtit  atlCk..ain^  to  thirls 
meaning  or,  should  they  fectualJy  bf-  l?^|4^(5»  nr*      rrin^*  qwnc^-f^. 

i 

the  latter  is  "innovation^      A  provitiioo  f»f  !U»   1-Oi       criteria  for 
recb^ltion  requires  an  arrrr ^li tlni*  igi-ary  *tc  d4.nw:*%t^!..tii   that  **2t 
encourages  experimental  and  Jnnuvr*tivt  rtfuKrairi.>  tu  tut   j^tcnt  thai  tucui 
are  conceived  and  implemented  in  a  txxnn^t  v      ^>ti.hur- |i  liit:  qi#jfeiliy 


and  Integjrity  of  the  institution  or  prograis^j!.  eatly  dtMt  re&d 

wrely  *'It  encourages  lanovtstion  and  i?xperiQ^ntatioB.**)  Hoy  the 
Natlon^jl  Asscx;iation  of  Schoois  of  Music  and  Che  Accrediting' Association 
of  Bible  Colleges  vlll  introdyce  innovation  into  Kozart  as)d  the  Ten 
Comandicents  reisains  to  i>e  seen* 

,  A  eingularl/  fash'ionsbie  shibb'oiech  calls  £or  the  tasciog 

/ 

of  accredit ing^srandayds  agaiwst  student  "outputs."    Aov  csa  any ^acthiy 

Hcandards  reilably  nt^sure  che'efireces  of  six  to  sixty  sonths  oi 

i      .  .       .      .  \ 

instruction  at  7yOOQ/ schools  on  the  3U  to  60  or  move  po&c«-iich0ol  years 

of  ten  tslilion  students?    What  limited^ sense  the  id^a  msy  have  is 

■  '         /  ■  / 

appiicabU  to  profcsssion.il  and  occupational  traiviiog  rather  than  liberal 
arts;  etlucation,  hence,  to  specialized  rather  than  instStutionai 

arcre^S  tuition  J    Aft^r^years  and  miliions  are.  spe^nt' develop  Injg  *Vutpuf* 
cjoasuteii^  of  varying  reliability,  the  students  and  thi^ir  ^ctiooiing  will* 
^have  changed,  requirMg  the  dev*»i0|w»ent "of  new  tn^sures*^ 

A  draft  crit4?rion  ri^i^uired  each  4C#r^diting  agency  t^ 

dccioniitfate  fhar  ''It  ha^  asct^rt^in^d  the  validity  and  reliability  of 

^ '  *  .    .  V      V    i  ■.  . 

Us  €*ducac ional  standards."    Hod  this  criterion  been  r^tained^  no  agency 

onght  be  left  on  the-  conarfi&sioner list*    The  wording  was  later  ^hang^d 

lo  '  :t  f^intains  a  pr6gfvirt  of  avaiuation  of  Its  ^educational  standards 

dcsigntiu  to  a&sess  their . validity  and  reitabi lliy^**    .  ; 

Ail  poii.  ies  arr  not  such  self -vit Sated  shtbhoit^tHfi. 

Some^^ave  been  taken  seriously;  it       diff ictilt  to  knot?  Just  hov 

siriouiily  to  take  othets*    U^f  shall  disctxst^  siK  poiicl^^s  that  have 

""^ceived  ouch  att^mtion:    nondl&cri&iination  by  educatiooaJl  hCKSies;  ^ 

titv  cH^ibllity  of  proprietary  schools  it  r  accreditation  by  ^gencicdi 

that  have*  not  traditionally  a  credited  the®;  efforts  to  reduce  th^ 

p!^oUferation  of  accrediting  Agencies;  tnc  obGorvance  of  •*due  pfoctu&^'i 


the  formulation  and  enforcement  of  ethical  standards;  and  the  effort 
to  add  "public  meaHers"  to  accrediting  bodies. 

i 

Mond  i  8  c  r  imiaa t  ion 

It  is  hard  to  know  whether  to  take  the  AIES  venture  into 
educational  nondiscrimination  seriously;  we  conclude  that  it  was 
^<>»e"si-but  9ot  serious »  in  the  sense  that  words  racher  than  acts  would 

^  ....  < 

suffice  for  coi^liance;  that  the  desired  rctions  were  never,  in  fact, 
specified  (though  everyone*  knew ,  or  thougat  they  knew,  vrtiat  they  werf); 
and,  were  the  actions  actually  taken,  they  might  well  run  counter  to 
the  maintenance  of  educational  quality  which  accreditation  and  AIES 

ar€:  supposed  to  serve.  , 

Who  can  be  for  racial  and  social  discrijnination?    It  would 
be  illegal  as  well       unAmerican.    Yet,  if  no  one  is  for  it,  why  must 
massive  compaigos  be  waged  against  it,  and  why  must  public  officials 
always  decry  it?  - 

•  In  this  instaoff,  the-  freshly  impanelled  advisory  committee, 

receiving  charg<s-oj  fnt'diral"  schools*  discrimination  against  women  brought 
by  £ he  .Women's  Equity  Action  League  (WEAL),  reconroended: 
U    Ttiat  AIES  invfj^t  ignite  whether  the  Liaison  Committee  on  Medical 
hilucation,  the  jomc  body  of  the  Amf rican  Medical  Association  and  the 
, Association  of  Aiaerlcan  Medical  C'olit-gos  recognized  by  the  commissioner 
50  accfrii^dli  medical  schools^  condoned  sex  discrimination  in  medical, 
achoolH.    I.    That  the  cosaai4fls loner  inform  ail  recognized  agencies  of 
thi-  cufTOittet^H  conci?rn  about  discrimination  **as  it  relates  to  educational 
quaUtv,"  and  of  the  aKcnclvt>*  refiponsib J 1 1  tv  in  the  matter.     3.  That 
th»  v.f  iit  f      Ti/f  rtvOj;nitiun  hi:  tiVi  ,t-d       as  to  require  agencies  to  take 
positive  ^ttps  ««»^'ri«'l«^te  discfiminat  ion.    All  three  recommendations 
Wirt-  loqiit'^nifntvvK  » 
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• 


Questioned  in  detail  about  the  WEAL  charges^  Glen  ^Leyiaaster  t 

i 

secretary  of  th6  Liaison  Commit tee ♦  replied  that  the  Secretary  ot  HEK\ 
or  his  designee^  was  a  member  of  the  Liaison  Committee;  thit,  of  courso, 
accrediting  policies  cannot  be  illegal;  that  the  Liaison  Committee  van 
"strongly  in  opposition  to  any  form  of  discrimination  in.. •medical 
education"  and  included  among  its  standards  the  statement  that  "There 
should  be  no  discrimination  {in  medical  schools]  on  the  basis  ot  sex>  « 
creed,  race,  or  national  origin";  and  60  percent  of  female^  compared 
to  41  percent  of  male,  applicants  to  medical  schools  had  been  accepted 
in  1971-1972.    The  figures  for  earlier  years  showed  roughly  the  same 
admission  rate  for  the  two  sexes > 

In  August  1971,  Acting  Commissioner^^eter  Muirhead  sent  all^ 

V 

recognized  agencies  a  letter  informing  them  that: 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  taken  the  position  that  discrimi- 
nation of  various  kinds  practiced  by  educational  institutions 
adversely  affects  the  quality  of  that  education,  ^nd,  therefore, 
the  Committee  has  asked  toe  to  inform  you.  In  my  capacity  of 
determining  those  agencies  which  are  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  trainin!g  offered,  of  its  concern  regarding 
discrimination  hy  age,  sex,  race,  creed,  or  national  origin,  a^ 
it  bears  upon  this  determination. 

Furthermore,  in  light  of  the  Office  of  Education's  policy; 
that  accrediting  organizations  must  be  sensitive  of  and  responsiye 
to  the  public  interest,  the  Advispry  Committee  has  requested  that 
I  encourage  recognized  accrediting  agencies  to  take  firm  and 
positive  steps  in  order  to  ensure  that  unacceptable  discrimination 
or  arbitrary  exclusion  is  not  practiced  by  accredited  schools  br 
programs • 

1  am  in  agreement  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  this  matter 
and  believe  that,  in  the  interest  of  serving  the  public,  all 
forms  of  discrimination  must  be  eliminated  from  every  sector  of 
American  education. 

That  was  a  simple  and  economical  way  to  establish  valid  and  « 

f 

reliable  education  standards:    by  fiat.    Did  it  mean  that  the  "evaluation 


of  its  educational  standards"  which  accrediting  agencies  were  enjoined 
to  conduct  should  not  include  the  effect  of  discrimination  upon  the 
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<jualicy  ot  educaelon.  since  that  had  aire^idy  been  p£S4cially  detenained 

and  a  contrary  finding  would  risk  the  loss  of  recognition?    Or  was 

nondlscritai nation  to  be  pursued  as  a  policy  which  vas  inorally  right 

and  m  the  public  interest,  an  long  as  it  did  not  .d^  t'X30  much  damage  j 

•    .       .  .  '-T  \ 

to  the  quality  of  education?  ^  \  ' 

John  Proftltt  took  tt\e  latter  position  in  aihiiusiiiing  the 
incorporation  ol  a  nondiscriroinat Ion  provii.ion  in  the  revised  criteria  j 
for  recognition.    To  be  aorc  precise.  Prof titt  took  4joth' positions.  . 
In  an  October  1971  letter  to  Leymaster ,  he  stated  'W  have  recently  j 
completed  a  StaCf  study  which  concludes  that  the  quality  of  edueation  j 

t 

way  be  affected  adversely  by  the  existence  of  discriminatory  practices^ 

(Witness  the  charge  that  more  quaiUied  women  aie  rejected  in  favor  of  | 

i  i 
less  quaiffied  oen).'*    In  June  117?,  hacking  of   frot^  the  positive 

determination  by  Muirhead  and  the  advisory  coirmittev  Ji^yat  "discrimination 

adversely  affects?  ihc  quality  of ..  .educat  ion »"  he  said  "We  would 
prjJhabiy  concede  that  thrfc  are  diricr  isninatory  jnatters--f  or  instan  -e,  a 
sihgle  sex  or  race  institution,  which  do  not  affect  the  quality  of 
efjucation."    As,ked  what  agenrii-s  shcul  l  do  if  the  admission  of  «Binoritles 
Idwered  the  quality  of  educ.ui«.n,  he  replied,  ".-.we  would',  of  course,  ; 
hope  that  accrediting  agencies  would  mn  take  negative  action  against  a  j 
p|-ogran  unlet^s  the  iuvel  of  edui,it»on  was  pulled  down  to  what  you  ^ 
;  regarded  as  a  dangerous  level."       That,  at  least,  was  clear  (if  j 
Inconsistent  with  the  Mutrhead  Ittttr).     It  said  that  accrediting  was  t 
noL  concerned  bulcl'y  vith  th*-  q.i.iliiy  of  vdutdiior.  but  also  with  the 
public  inte  rest  and,   »{   it  w.  rt  neccssarv.  in  serving  the  puhl  ic^  interest 
:ur  .1.  .  r.-i>if'rr^*.-n.      ->  r..  r.  .4^.  ,    tl..;  '^^  .-Jur-tf  ton,  at  lea^l   f- r 

t 

a  tloe  'ind  in  somv  institutions,  U. 

A*,  a  pr.wmtr.ent  an4  i»r«:  J  j  t.ihl «-  {.rof  *-.ss ion.  nt«  /lu  ine  i^  oJ  ten 
»it)>rkil  uiiuk.     "WV  hav.   pr<-.'^'.ros  t.>  bend  in       many  isoulal) 
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1  fact  ions    ^one  AMA  representative  retnarked,  *'we  don't  know  if  we 
are 'accrediting  any  more.*'    Other  agencies  deserve  their  share  of 
attention*  if  the  goal  is  to  have  all  professions  composed  of 
statistically  average  proportions  of  all  American  races,  religions » 
and  sexbs*    Little  more  than  one  percent  o^  dentists  are  women;  few 
women  or  blacks  are  engineers;  few  men  are  nurses,  secretaries,  or 
nuns* 

/      The  nondiscrimination  criterion  is  redundant  for  eligibility 
purposes »  since  every  school  wishing  to  qualify  for  federal  educational 
or  contractual  funds  must  sign  a  piece  of  paper  affirming  its  compliance 
with  civil  rights  legislation.    Title  IX  i)f  the  l^ucation  As^ndn^nts  of 

;        *     ■  •  -I 

^  1V72  also  bars  all  schools  receiving  fedei^al  fijnds  from  discrimination. 
i  on  the  basis  of  sex;  however,  the  law  exeiipts  traditionally  bne-^sex 

private  unde4^raduate  colleges,  religious  Institutions,  and  merchant 

marine  and  military  academies « 


Proprietary  Schools  :    ^  \ 

Agenciels  accrediting  proprietary  sfchools  have  been  among 

f  ,  .       '  *  .  ■  ■ 

the  stronger  supporters  of  AXES  and  with  good  cause.  Recognition  . 
byjtne  commissioner — noted  prominently  in  their  literature — has 


1 


^-helped  .them'  to  gain  public  respect  and  a  place  in  educational 
policy  counsels,  and  ha^  made  their  schools  eligible  for  insured  student 
loans*    In  tium»  as  we  have  seen,  the  establishment  of  AIES  was 
closely  related  to  the  rising  federal  dispensations  to  proprietary 

7         ^  ' 

and  vocatioi^al ^education,  and  the  rising  problems  and  workloads 
thus  imposeil  upon  OE.    AIES  staLf^j^^re^under  great  pressure  to  increase 
the  number^i)f  eligible  vocatidfeal  and  proprietary  schools,  and  the 
recognition  of  additional  agencies  accrediting  these  schools  was  one 
way  by  which  this  pressure  was.  eased »      However,  accrediting,  as 


a  condpt,  and  the  coisaissionar'a  recognition  of  it,  as  a  staff 
function,  have  he^n  cast  largely  in  the' mold  of  higher  education. 
If  proprietary  schools  do  not  fit  comfortably  into  that  mold*,  it 
will  rot  be  for  lack  of  trying, 

 eligibility  of  proprietary  schools  and  programs  for 

accreditation  has  be^n-..^Kmined  whenever  an  agency  is  reviewed  by 
•AIES9  and  a  failure  to  accre^ls^ them  has  been  scored  against  the 
agency  on  several  criteria*     (The  constitutional  bar  on  double  jeopardy 
does  not  apply  here*)    Thus,  in'  reporting  the  findings  of  the  AXES 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  Technology,  « 
^hn  Prb^itrvtijte,   '•regarding  the  Board's  venture  into  the  accredita^ 

tlon  of  certified  laboratory  assistant  programs  located  in  proprietary  / 

X 

institutions,  the^ommittee  ^cio^d  that  the  Board  which  has  accredited 


only  one  such  program,  did  not  fulfill  Criterion  1  (scope).  Criterion 

■    I  ^  '    17  /■ 

(serves  the  need)*  and  Criterion  10  (ek^erience) ."       That  seemed  to  / 

assert  either  li  that  additional  proprietary  s^chools  do,  in  fact*  roeetj 

the  Board^s  s^tandards  or       that  the  Board's  standards  should  be 

changed  so  that ^additional  proprietary  schools  could  meet  them. 

the  stktus  of  proprietary  schools  has  assumed  greater  urgency 
.  with  the  increasing  number  of  programs  training  subprofessional  aides 
ffor  the  established  professions—physicians*  assistants. 


laboratory  Assistants,  medical  technicians,  d^^ntnl  ^issistant  s,  veteriitary 
assj^tants,  nurses'  aiden,  engineer ing  terfiT:^ologists,  architectural 
technicians,  landscape  architectural  technicians,  librarians*  assistants: 


no  one  seems  to  work  unaided  any  mor&.    The  shott-term  programs  to 

V 

train  such  personnel  may  ho  coixduvteJ  liy  pm^jir  i^  t /ifv  -^t  hools,  junior 
colleges,  hospitals,  area  vocational  schools,        spt^cial  branches  and 
divisions  of  colleges  and  universities.     Th»*  si|uaiIon  hax/led  to 
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much  coaQietition  among  accrediting  agencies  expanding  Into  the  new 
educational  territory. 


\ 


Many  ag^nci^-s  jccredit        only  public  and  nonj^Vof it  inslltutlons 

or  profiram*?  and  have  been  reluctant  to  change,  due  to,  a  long-standing 

>  •  ■ 

avorsian  to  iox-proflt  educailpn    or  a  belief  that  education  of  an 
acc.  pcable  quality  requires  subsidization  by  an  endowment  or  public 
e>£pendituresi  and  cannot  be  pfovided  on  &  for-*prof it  basis*    As  ©arty 
sp^eclaiii^ed  agencies  will  accredit  programs  only  in  regionally  accredited 
Institutions*  the  Ineligibility  of  for-profit  institutions  fdjh  regional 
accreditation  ba^i  effectively  disqualified  their  programs^  Specialized 
agencies  which  do  hut  norfaaily  examine  an  Institucfon's  administrative 
and  hHs^ne^s  practices  mu^t  either  develofi  the  competence  to  do  so  or 
accredit   itMOtiy  with  an  inst i tut ional  accredit ing  agency  like  the  National 
iVssociation  of  Trad^  and  Technical  Schools*  'The  latter  course,  which 
AlFS  fiTs  encv>uraRed^^^  x^\s  bring  greater  expertlsl-  to  each  area  (the 
protessional  and  the  institutional)  but  it  also  subjects  proprietary 
education  to  the  prolifetation^f  specialized  accrediting  from  which 
higher  education  has  long  suffered* 

Political  rtraltties  h^wr  boen  forcing;  attention  to  proprietary 
.*.h;*ij   i;u<  re^it  ^  by  the  actrt'di cation  and  higher  education  establishments* 
rranki>ickcyhaH  warned: 

m 

^  » .ve  must   take  another  ver>    careCuX  looK  at   the  <need 
include  proprietary  ir;:ititut ions  ana  ojgani 2:at ions  within  the) 
put  View  of  Che  acitediting  org^nizac  ions^     H  we  do 
not,  the  pubiiC.wUi  nave  no  valid  ba^ih  J  ^r  comparis^An  vl  tnt.» 
|)rograias  offered  in  the  m-^proflt  and  prop;  ietary  domains*  if 
we  do  not  make  i^ome  -novc^  in  the  direction  of  becomijig  mare 
inclusive  rather  th^^n  cu-^rf*  exclusive,  we  shall  have  no  one  to 
blatae  exc»*pt  ourselves  for  having  dapllcatinu  and  i^onjpetih^ 
.'>y5tesni>  of  *jt  vci<dii^»t        <  *>«Qv  into  being- 


XCA  it  tie  If  r<i:ogni,it 
l<*?i  and   invited  A I 


ie.u  r.  he  'National  Home  Study  Council  in 
and  NATTS  t</  ippiy  ^lor  recognttiori; 
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NATTS,  MitBd  by  what  it  fe.lt  was  an  earlier  slight,  declined.  Each 
of  these  agen^cies  will  designate  one  board  number,  and  their  schools 
will  have.  the.  opportunity  to  become  dues-paying  nuifibers,  of  the  new 

Council  on  Poat secondly  Accreditation^ 

To  our  quest ion^v'Are  for--profit  or  proprietary  programs  or 
schools  Tiow  ^eligible  for  ac^i;;e(iitation  by  your  agency?"  the  North  Central 
and  Middle  States  higher  education  conunissions  anii  the  Soutlifefn  and  New 
England  commissions  for  higher  is  well  as  vocational  education  replied 

".No."    The  Northwest  and  the  twd  Western  higher  education  cpnmissions 

\  , 

said  "Yes,  in  certain  circumstances,"  but  the  circumstance^  were  ra^^,  — 

»  »  '  . 

since  Northwest  accredited  none;  the  Western  Commission  for  SeMor 
Colleges  has  accredited  one -proprietary  institution  and  the  Commission 
for  Junior  Colleges  has  given  candidate  status  to  two.    All ^^he  regipnals 
had  suspended  further  applications  pending  resolution  of  the  basic  policy 
Issue  by  FRACHE.  . 

in  addition  to  the  five  agencies  accrediting  mainly  prpprlietary 
schools,      five  specialized  agencies — the  American  Board  of  funeral 
Service  Education,  the  American  Association  of  Ntrrse  Anesthetists, 
the  National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service, 
:  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  and  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association— stated  that  proprietary  programs  were  "routinely" 
eligible  (th^^gh  the  first  two  did  not  indicate  how-raany  wtere  actually 

accredited,  the'  third  had  accredited  j;wo  proprietary  schools,  and  the 

\  '  \ 

la^t  tlrfo  had  accredited  none),   "^even  other  agencies  indicated  that  / 

•  proprietary  programis^^ were  eligible  "iii'certain  circumstances." 

HoweveVt  of  these,  four — the  Araericai/ "Association  of  Collegiate  Schopls 

t    '      .      '  \  i  ^'    -.  '■ 

of  Business,  the  American  Chemica^^  Socjlety.  the  American  Psychological 

I'     ■  .     ;  • 

Association,  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher 

i  •  '  ^  ■     '  '  J 

Education— had  accredited  none.    The  Ai|erlca<f  Dental  Associaticjn  accretf- 


ited  two  pri^graws  at  two  proprietary  schools;  chi^. Enifineers*  Council 
tor  Professional  Dt^velopment ,  10  programs  at  ft  sc^ooIh;  ^nd  the  Coiincil  / 
on  Medical"  Education ♦  2^  programs  at  Jl9  schdc/ls  (som^*  2V  were  for  medfcjl 
assist.Tnts  and  J,   tor  laboratory  assistants  and  tnodical  t ecimiciarts) . 

The  regioaals*  posture  coward  proprietary  schooj^  is  important^ 
less,  perhaps,  for  the  niraber  that  might  qu^mfy  and  therieby  disjy  he 
eligible  for  accreditation  by  professional  agencies,  than  for  Fhe 
^^nhanced*  standing  that  would  ac{;rutii  to  proprietary  education.    In  a  1972 
report  endorsed  by  the  federation  cou&cil,  a  FKACHE  Cofipittee  on 
Proprietary  Education  "strongly  opposed. , .taking. any  steps  w^ich  would 

♦ 

duplicate  or  in  any  way  seek  to  preetspt  the  responsibilities  or  interests 


of  established  accrediUng  tsroitetr" — that~4s-r^-J^ii^_notjrfi^h  to  get 
into  competition  with  AlCS,  NATTS,  and  other  agen^ies^ accrediting 
proprietary  schools.    "At  the  same  time,  the  Coiumittee  recognizes  the 
need  for  loosening  the  I'est taints  which  eKclude  certain  types  of  pro- 
prietary  institutions  from  achieving  accreditation** — that  is,  certain 
decent,  degree-^granting  schools  should  ^be  eligible.    The  conmittee 
proposed  several^conditions,'  such  as  "a  governing  board  which  includes 
representatives  of  the  public  interest,"  the  offering  of  "at  least 

two  years  of  postsecondary  education,"  and  the  inclusion  of  "liberal 

22 

studies  as  an  essential  element.         The^e  standards  might,  on  one 
estimate^  render  some  40  proprietary  xnstitut ion<»  eligible  for  regional 
accreditationt  '    '  ' 

In  October  i972»  FRACHE  se-cretary  Robert  Klrkwood  asked  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  a  ruling  '^as  t<x  whether  the  admission  of 
profit  seeking  in<;titut ions  Into  aen:&ership  would   i^^Ofiardl^e  the 
non-profit  and  tax  exempt^  status  ot  the  ret^ional  associations  or  of 
the  Tetteration. "    The  IK.^ -responded »  '*...we  rule  that  your  tax  exempt 


sc&tus  my/be  Jeopardized  by  sdch  admissions/'"      The  ruling  receiyi^d 

I  ,  .         ^      .  '  r  • 

prominent/ attention  in  the  January  29,  1973  Chronicie  of  Higher  Ed^^^ation 

4rid  unciouhj^€?dly  Hervtsi  to  slow  the  Blow  rapprotMu>mcnL  lu  tweetj  ^iionp^if^t  i  i 

•A  < 

and  for-^profit  accrediting.*      '  .  . 

■   ^-  '  ? 

In  August  i9?3»  reap^nding  to  a  further  inquiry  from  FRACHE> 


-r 


completely  reveri^e^ 'itsel I:  and  ruled: » 

1,  The  accreditation  of  proprietary  schools  by  your 
■  ^       constituent  commissions  will  not  adversely  affect 

your  i^tacus*  •  •  •  ,  ' 

2.  The  admission  of  proprietary  schools  that  qualify  for 
accreditation  to  miaobership  In  the  regional  associations 
villi  not'  adversely  affect  your  status* . .  \ 

I.    Th^  admission  to/ your  m^abi^rship  of  the  accrediting 
commissions  of the  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Scho0^»  the  National  Association  of 
:  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  ac^d  the  National  Ikwae 
Study  Council]  whoJeal  iWLth  ffredbminantj^y  proprietary 
educational  inst?itbtlons  wily  not  adversely  affect 

^   .yovit  status*  .^^anci, 

4.    ithe  amousts^  iir^he-nat^ureybf  ua^ 
^    fees,  charges,  or  assessments,  realized  by  you  as  a 
:   result  of  the  accreditation  (and  acceptance  Into 

omtssberhslp)  of  prot»rletary  educational  Instljtutlons.  ♦ . 
wilj.  not  .constitute  unri^lated  business  income. ...  ^ 

Soon  after  the  issuance  o£  this  letter  became  yicnovm,  a  proprietary 

♦  .  /         ,  ■ 

school  representative  correctly  forecast  that^  thoug)/  the  new  ruling  was 

*•  "     ^        ■    '        '     '  / 
far  more  definitive  than  the  old,  it  would  receive/less  publicity*  The 

•■    .,     .  / 

forei^a.^t  was  based  upon  res^ervat ions  about  the  ardor  of  the  regionals* 
That  may  have  been,  the  reason,  but,  as  it  happenfed,  th^  day  of  the  ruling, 
IRS  Commissioner  Donald  Alexander  gave  an  address  on  tax  exempt  organiza^ 

'      ■    ■  / 

tions  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  J 

..*in  many  "localities,  we^n^  see  accredited 
TV  repairmen,  accredited  watchm^ers,*  or  accredited 
i|uto  mechanics*    Score^  of  *  asso/tia tions  h^ve  sprung 
up  which  appear  to  have  accred/tat?ton  its  tiielr  ,  ^ 

princtpi?!  function.  /  < 

^^ow  what's  involved  hero,  from  our  st^pidpoint,  is 
whether  these  associa%lons  «sbould,'tfe  xlassi^d  as  (c) 
(3)*S'^'-in  which  case,  of  course^  contributions  are  >^ 
tax  deductible — or  whether  theJr.are/Cc)  ^{bj'^f  :  '  In 
our  view,  and  this  should  be  torma^zed  s^^Hftly;^  Jtbo.  ,  ^ 
(c)  (6-)  designation  seems  proper.    These  groud^' argu^  \ 
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that  thev  carry  out  a  charitable  luhcliurit   ind  tiitir£;tort' 
should  }>i'  (c)   (i)'s^  since  they  insurr  a  higher  U-vei  *  • 

of  profi  ssiunal  .  OJTipotence  which  l  eni-til'.  the  public*  . 
We  leci,  nowwer^  that  their  chlei  objective  i>  to  .^^ 
enhance  the  profession,  primarily  through  aycrcdltation*"*  • 

^  Thus»  the  inarriage  of  the  t or--prof i L  anu  nonprofit  :>vctOTi>, 

M 

has  yet  to  be  consummated.     ihe  l^cgal*  politica^%  and  , educational 
advantages  and  dangers  of  the  union — to  both  partior, — avborM:  ta 
be  discussed  more  frankly  aad  fully  than  iae^plogy,  bias^  and  :>fifnsltivity 
have  yet  permitted.    AXES  has  prejudged  an  issue  abo^t  which  there  ' 
are  at  least  two  sides.. 


Nolip  roll  f  era  t  ion 


s 


J 


Tiie  AIKS  policy  ot  nonproli'f  erat  ion  .ippears  t-*  borrow  sop»<Mthl^gt 


including  a  large  degree  of  lutii-ity,  ffnm  tbat  of  N(:A^^.--:Ct:A  spokesmen 
'believe  that  their  judgment  ot  "serving  a  definite  need  VrNkCcredltat ^on^ 
a  criterion  which  an  agency  must  ^jatifify  for  reco  nition^  \3S  \>^fvc\^^^icx,i&T  that 
that  of  AIES.    Tliey  have  asked,  "Will  society  h6  harmed  lor  Vven^,  "Wili^4(^w1ilft 
ritastrophic. .  .happen  to  jjociety*')  if  specific  prugrir^  ajre  .f:C^  subjected 
to  accreditation?"^^    Member  inj;t itut  ions  are  not  HupposJd  to  with 
unrecognized  agencies;  recognised  agencies  are  not  supposed  to  expand  tirt- 
scope  of  their  accrediting  without  consuliat iofi;  and  NCA  has  sought  tc; 
confine  rccogniti'on  to  first  professional  degree  proj;rans*  '  Fields  are 
sometimes  listed  in  which  accreditation  has  been  divCiiur.'4ged.    One-  196^ 

r' 

paper  enumerated  thirteen  fields*^ '--in  several  ot  whlch_  accredit xoii;  was* 
later  begun  and,  still  1  iter,  recogni:u»d.  • 

i 

Lack  of  recognition  does  nt»t  stop  accrediting:     nothing*  it  seera6»     \  ' 
does.     Thus,  NCA  has  not  recogniiie^i  social  wurk  accr*'aitari<jn  at  the 
^  accalaureate  level;  nonetheless,  tin  one  ^.^stimatt;,  9>  percent  ut  all 
baccalaureate  programs  have  already  been  approved  bv  the  Couu»  il  on  . 
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f  ♦ 

Social  Work  Educati^on  and  a  nuiober  of  states  require  graduation  ftom 
an  approved  progracj  for  civil  servlca  positions ♦    All  that  NCA  has\ 
accomplished  is  to  iiave  the  programs  designated  as  ^'approved*'  rathe^ 
than  **accredited."  JiNCA  has  npt  recognized  music  accreditation  in  \ 
junior  colleges;  heiice..  Junior  college  music  programs  are  "associates^* 
of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music ,  a  category  the 


association  regards  ks  equivalent  to  full  accreditation.    Thus,  NCA  has^ 
lifuited  music  ''accreditation'* ;  junior  college  irepresentatives  on  the  NC^ 
board  are  pleased  to  |have  limited  the  inroads  of  specialized  accrediting  . 
on  their  campuses;  an^  the  music  teachers  and  students  are  not  entirely  \ 
distraught.    During  tl^e  1960s,  fourteen  nev  agUncles  were  recognised 
by  NCA  and  the  niimber  ^f  programs  accredited  b^  recognize^  agencies  . 
prew  front  about  3^060  t|o  4^140,    Complete,  accurate  and  current  ^ 
'  data  are  not  available  ^rom  any  source^  because  many  accrediting  agencies 
are  lenders taf fed  and  overworked  and  the  accrediting  scene  is  in  such      .  " 
^^nstant  flux.    In  April  1973,^ Thomas  Glnley,  the  well  regarded  staff; 

i  -  • 

director  of  the  Council /On  Dental  Education»  told  the  NCA  "X  dbn^t 

even  know  how  many  schools  we  deal  with  anymore,  because  we  have  ^\ 

2m 

been  expanding  so  much«*' 

"Froiji  likv  lo  timi',  innf  "ut  ionn  txiy  ft  t'l  that  the  Commission  has 
^fv*  n  recognition  to  too  cwnv  4*ccr^*di  t  lr»j  .i^».cnclcs musi^d  the  SCA  Report<> 

in  Novf»niht*r  oJ   1971;  "however*  nne  muui  dluavs  takv  inf     a*  .  ./unt  the 

*      ■  ■  . 

necte^sfiv  of  giving  c^jw^iiitrrati^^n  to  thel  public  intcrei&t  -35  well  as  the. 
4n:^t  s  t  uiionJl  irtutQSi/':'^    Thai  is  J  Jif  ferent  iolu  than  Samuel  Calpen/s 

r.i^j^ii>^  c^siif^atton  ot  thv  HpCKiili2t:d  a: credit if^i".  •i|;fencTitiH  as       horoe  of 

\  ,       .     .  . 

NCA  did  Got  iiB^vrt  that  its  tifort£>  to  aacpen  orolifcfincion  yorp  not 
otn*a,  through' thv  stw^r  p^tHlaivncc  oi  ^pi*ci^Hie<i  a^cncle&  ^nd  tn&  a&c*«r. 
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clopely  so  that  tWelr  accrediting  ^ccixHiiU^i  do  not  unduly  disrupt 
.  the'  affected  ins'titutton  or  progra®/*    The  original  1952  criteria  * 
bad  set  fort;h  fto  f^oliiy  whatsoevir  wi(h  jespect  to  the  recognition 

*    •  V  ..V-:-  - 

^  of  only  one  agenov  in  n  f.ivt^n  field  or  nre*i. 

/Xmonp  tho  ficMs  in  wltiVl\  ;iccTeii rt  in>;  iK^^^  W\.  n  conducted  by  l\>'o  or 
©ore  irtdopendent  agencies  luivc-  bec-n  d.irv>>rav^:  ic .  ciinicai  pastoral  c^uuca- 
tion*.  icomputer  prograimning,  corrcspt>advn(.v  study,  cosnct^^ logy,  fOnerai_ 
service^  journalism,  law,  medical  assistance,  medical  L«::chnology ,  vsnd  » 
practical  nursing.    Hence,  an  agency  which  has  np  rival  it-  more  likely  to 
be  recognized  than  one  vhi'-h  does.    AXES  fias  often  cited  the  existence  of 
multiple  accreditation  as  a  reason  to  denj  or  defer  ^t-coghieion  and  urged 
the  agencies  to  reconcile  their  differences.    A  staff  member  has  stated 

.  •         ■  ■  '  "  ^ 

that  "the  Of  flee.  I  .would  place  a  hew  bur^den  of  proof  on  a  jdissident 

group  which  tried  to  set  up -its  own  separa|:e  accreditation  process." 

Occaslonallv.  however,  two  agencies,  have  been  recognized  to'accredlt  in* 

the  same,  field,  jparticularly  wlien  One  was  dpncerned  primarily  with      '  . 
'      .  ••  ■  .  \ 

"  proprietary  school  pro-granis,  as  is  t3ie  case\in  several -allied  health  fields 

\     .  '  \  '  ' 

The  r.eneral  operating  principle  seems  to  be  ihe  wish  to  recognize  agencies 

covering  as  muc!»  of  the- pq.st secondary  universfe  as  possible,  a  principle 

whifh  favorp  broad  coverage  with. lower  standa^rfs  over  selective,  coverage ,  * 

vith  higher  standards.     Thus,  thi-  comrai.ssioncr  has  ^recognized  the  ..„ifrican 


Bar  S^-in^iAi^yn,  despite  it^  brejcil  ot  sevcr^ii  cciteria,  und  denied  the 
t'*r^9  ii-if  ion  ci  thf  AssiU  i.it  ion  ol  toerii  jn  l.iu  ^lUooI^^  which  had 


yentv  lewtT  scnu^iAs.    NCA.  contrariwise,  recognized  botn. 

JitMt  f^>n-|,  it  ''r^'-^  ft.  Kit'nd!  *v  rv^ 'V.nu.i'"^  fr;>si  the  ABA. 


ERIC 


■r 

♦  ;  r  .         i    i •  1  :  t  . :  ;  ^  : .    ,    ;»r      ?  K  I  M;rr  ^»  ^    i  n^;        , . .   ^  .  . 

.mplo  latitude  tor  diverse  arid  subjev'tivc  tosts»   rtinsJL-  '^nciii*"  van  bt-  th.it 

ot  a  professional  specialtv,  oi.its  conpet  itor.s,  or        variou.^        lal  ^;roups.. 

i)n  tuc  whole»  AIES  has  leaned  toward  the  idc.i  o:  "->r.  i^lT*'  nvcu,  Vi,: 

is  difficult  to  define  with  any  rigor  and  has  not  been  applied  vitn  notable* 

consistency.    When  one  advispry  committee  member  asked  "Why  i5>  there  a  need 

.  -      <     '    •        '  •  .1 

*  -  •      ^  *     .  f 

for  another  accrediting  ageticy?**    the  answer  was^  "The  need  has  been  | 

'I 

expressed  by  this  association*    We  do  not  questit^  the  legitimacy  of  the  j 
fetors  and  purposes  that  influence  them."    On  another  occasion^  an  AIES         j  _ 

^ staff •member  said  bluntly*  "'It *s  not  our  job.to  reduce  proliferation."  I 

•  .  "  ■*  •  • 

If  it  were*  the  place  to  start  would  be  with  agencies  vAvoso 

accreditation  is  not  germane  to  eligibility  for  any  federal  program.  ^ 

Recognition  had  no  eligibility  value  for  perhaTps  seven  agencies  on  the 

.commissioner's  list  in  1972;.  for  a  number  of  agencies*  it  rendered" 

eligible  onJty  A  few  free-standlng  professional  schools  not  affiliated 

with  regionally  accredited  institutions — at  most,  6  of  148  law  schools, 

9  ot  lOa  jnedlcal  schools,  and  10  of  113  schools  of  mu^lc.  Recognition 

has  been  sought  by  mati^  agencies  for  prestige*  not  money »  and  AIES  '.\ 

/  '\\ 

staff  have  not  denied  them  that.    They  also  reason.. that  no  one  can  i,^ 

■-:.''r/ 

.predict  whap  laws -Congress  will  pass  under  which  schools  may  later  y 

IncoiSi'  cl/giblc.    To  vail  UQtil  the  law  is  passed,  they  say*  would  be 

*     ■  '       .  •       "  «•  ^' 

"uurrow  ^pd  legalistic."  '  The  con^traidict ton  b^etwtf»n  the  4>olicy  of  *  '  f 


ia/v,ri:«g  pist iiutiujidii  accrcuilat ion  aix^  si^t  r^^coguii'ng  specialized  ^ 
^».i  <t;uit»<  <i  ufec.vit's  U'  «'ViaOj«i.    iiiiCiiia  sp«>r ial  1  zi-u  ..igcncles  not 

hi.   f»-i-fi»'?tij.-i.:ii  Hf>iv  lv  st.f  tn-      r-.L- i  1  ?-       tutir  if  roe-'.:  ■'»Ov!ini''  nnmhri-s''       *  '< 
•■  :.  ;  •  r..  .  ^1 
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AIES  has  ahowi  no  ci^ffjparablc  saltcifude-  for  f  i.-r^-^Lip-;  :n,'  proprlctarv 

*  / 
itchools  incUgiWt'  tor  av ». rtfUitat io«  by  recognizcU  agencies,  nor  a  ' 

disposition  to  .ucipJ  j^rof estili^mil  accreditation  .is  .»n  adequate 

"il-^.  a'  .r>?Jui«ui  ,  .-rtfT  ic^i.nn*.  h.tvi.  hvvu  prorr.i  >v-uc>usiy  rccogni2f?d  by 

.with  .»n  oil  ice  and  a  desk  can  ji^et  rvco^ni.'vd  by  ttu-  Oft' ice  of  Education, 
^Csyi'X-^  1  *i<'nii»r  HEW  ouL  iai.     No  fSkijtcr  i!  thjit  is  not  strictly  true: 

e^nar¥,  v.scmt  accrediting  territory,  and  reasonable 
conpHnnce  virh  thr  ^rturia..     As  anenciesir  flock  t^>  t>e  recognized,  critics 
Cttutter  th.^t  the  rocroiss loner *s  fl:?t  b^is  j^or  out  of  hand*l   Its  function  is 
not        ,it^tt'r:2iinc  todi-r.il  pToi\r,rn  cU/.ibUitv  bur        bhmket  the  educational 

Hue  Proce^^ 

H4jlf  a  doztn  fiicxo/^  hjve  caustd  invrf\)i^i*i  actenrfon  to  due 

process  b>L  «i»ccredii  ms  agencies^    tbv  cruic*ii  inportance  of 

accrcdi tat  ioff  to  ainv  ^choolrn  inrliiding  sor.e  wuh  Kir^t*  riesourcesg 

much  ini  lucncc*  and  good  iav\cr:ii   i  ^roi^it^t;  liiiaiou^nes!?  in  teany  are^a^^ 

of  ;\sieric»in  life;  Ou,  ^t^^  jtvt  ^iott^li^ntion  oi  accrediting  procedures 

required  b>  Ot  criteria  as  wcil^^h       ttst  groj-riqg  size      c^ny  agaecies; 

and  the  leg4i  requirtDcnt  uf  talr  jnd  t^quitablc  treiat^nent  to  ail 

applic  ifit^s  and  Dcmbkjrs  by  .mv  private  a^isociat ion  wlin  PonopoUstIc  i 

^control  over  acci^bi>  tx?  public  fcim  t  it^  or  thv  right  to  practice  « 

  '  ^ ,  , 

protcs&sion^    Ot  cuursti^  tht  Ul^al  rfrqulr t/ntnt  hai*  not  changed;  but 

the  roonopoli!;t :    powi^r  ha^  btrcoc^e  iLcrc-  icportaot* 

\   *  '  •  - 

.  slU^ciali^t>d  In ^crtdttloR  Drubli(*nyi  held  the  floor  tor  ^opd  tlfw»~€ach     *  . 
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disagreeing  with  the  other  two. 

Aocordinfl  lo  Wil  Ham  Kaplin»  the  essentials  o\  duo  proress  ari- 

♦  ^  •*  ■  , 

chat  associations  accrediting  as  delegates  of  the  governinent,  follow  their 

own  rules  and  act  reasonably  and  in  good  faith,  not  arbitrarily.  Procedural 

due  process  reduces  to  administrative  regularity,  (2)  reasonable 

relationships  between  the  decision-making  process  and  the  staled  purposes 

of  the  agency,  and  (3)    opportunities  for  affected  parties  to  present 

their  views  in  a  manner  cosooensurate  with  the  interests  which  they  have 

'to .pr6tect/*^2    xo  ensure  due  process  in  accrediting,  established  standards 

,and  procedures  should  be  followed;  schools  should  be  given  adet|uate  notice 

and  explanation  of  adverse  action,  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  it  should 

not  be  taken  and  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and,  should  adverse  action  be' taken, 

m 

an  appeal;  the  accrediting  body  should  be  f'ree  to  act  without  conflict  of 
interest,  j^rsuant  to  the  evidence  and  in  accord  with  established  standards 
and  procedures. 

Betty  J.  Anderson,  attorney  for  the  American  Medical  Association, 

whichil  having  once  been  found  in  restraint  of  trade.  Is  sensitive  to  the 

danger,  observes: 

There  are  three  basic  areas  that  may  cause  legal  concern  for 
organizations  or  associations  that  cionduct  accreditation  programs: 

(1)  possible  liability  under  the  federal  and  state  antitrust' laws; 

(2)  liability  to  consumers  or  individuals  who  f^ely  upon  the 
accreditation;  and  (1)    possible  Jiability  for  injury  to  business 
.•.such  as  actions  alleging  unfair  coropet ition. ^ • .  / 

The  Antitrust  Division  ot  the  Department  ot  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  suspicious  of  standards  becaike  of 
the  use  madei  of  them  as|  a  meahs  of  restraining  trade 

Accrediting  agencies, .  Jiave  c\  more  visible  ability  to  restrain 
institutions  from  attracting  students  today  than  they  have  ever 
had  before.     .The  public  reliance  and  the  monopolistic  roi^  of 
*    educational  *^ccredititig  agencies  strips  away  their  cloak^ 

vpluntdriness  and  gives  then  the  characteristics  oi  ^osj/rnmenia  1 
agenoi^^Si. 
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iSaplin  and  Hunter  also  stress  chat  "The  accrediting  agency. ..Isi  not        .     !  . 
a  truly  'voluntary*  association....    Neither  is  it  a.  truly  'private* 
association,  for  it  fulilUs  a  public  function.,.." 

The  eiaph.-i.His  that  OE  has  pLicetl  on  due  process  b'ts  met  with  soro»» 
succci^s.  hcinK  in  Xiu^  obvious  interest  of  accrediting  agencies  cherasclvcs. 
Agencies  wh.ch  h<ivc  been  'ittbaTdin.Jttr  ^ecti^^nA  of  larger  professional 
aHSoc id t ions  have- b<?cr.,  or  am  being,  given  V  greater  degree  of  adminfstretive 
independence  so  that  their  decisions  may  be  less  vuinerabie  to  charges  of- 

ir 

special  interest.    A,>peai  procedures  h^ive  been  est;»blLshed  and  eaopl'oyed, 
particularly  by  pjroprietary  school  agencies.       The  effect  has  been  to 


rake  accrediting  more  fortnal  and  leKalistic.  i^Accredir ine  rferi^ifonis  may 

or  coay  not  chereby  have  become  fairer  and  more  enuit^H)^.  <inc<»  fainiesH# 
•  « 

and  equity  are  nc^t  rjierely  oiatLers  of  form  b^t  also  of  substance. 

The  growing  tendency  to  challenge  accrediting  agencies  in  th^ 
courts^ — or*  what  can  often  have  the  same  effect/ the  threat  to  do  so — his 

been  an  unwelcome  consequence  of  the  growing  isnportance ,of  accrediting 

} 

in  determining  eiigibility  f<^r  fedeml  fund:^^  — 

t1<v  first  Ivft'i^  -^if  jon  .igjin*ir  a  rr-^u^^n.i!  association  yas  broukbt 

f  ■  ■     ■  s 

in  19 If*  bv  trie  ^taue  of  North  Dakota  a^^iinst  tht>  ':i>ri}i  Central  assoc Ion. 


Soxth  liakota  Agr iculttirai  C6Ue«»-4^»d  been  dropped  froa  iseisbershlp  b(i-c|u&e  its 


Vct^.iatnt  and  seven  senior  st-ifi  fj^i^been  re^poved  wiciiout  stated  caus*  lor 


hcartnfic     Tlierc.it  ter  ►  a  l^is^r^tiod  of  legal  pe^co  ensued  until  l\\e  Paa.ons 
(oUi<>ii'  Huit  ag-iif^^t  Surth  <t*nir.il  in  h)^7  and  the  Marjfl^r£e  Webtiter  sull 
ajialnll  Middle  States  in  1^69  Cboth  arti^  dif>cus^ed  in  an  appendix)*  Tht] 
rcKlonais  von  all  three  ca^en*  Uvj^'i^j?!  the  Maryorie  Ueb&ter  outcooc^cuy 
haye  been  a  pyrrhic     jrtt3r y ,  >^    j  V  Wii^  ;.t  r tainlv  an  rxpcnstve  onv.     Ft  w 

accrediting  agenclefi  can  fate  t»h*1  ;c:^dntu>.fi  ot 'a  iengthy  court  acuon^  

with  equanlKiSty,    A  court  <jm        l»v  j^rr jiiics^t  Ic  In  other  ways,  wnposSng 
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Aintidy,  it"  not  unedifying,  aspects  of  agency  operations. 

Other  actions  brought  against  accrediting  agencies  in  recent  years 
have*  included  the  Crowel I'-Col lxer-^IacInillan  salt  against  the  Pf^j^ional  Home 
Studv  Council;  j  suit  by  five  accredited  mortuary  schools  against  the; 
America!!  Board  of  Funeral  Service  Education  for  imposing  a  standard  | 
requiring  htuJents  to  iiave  completed  one  year  of  college  prior  to  enrollment; 
a  suit  bv  the  American  Society  6f  Medical  Technologists  against  the  • 
.XTH^ricin  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  to  require  it  to  relinquish 

(  ontrol  of  the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  Technology;  a  suit  by  Blac^^ll  ColXe 

I  I 

Washington,  D.C.,  to  require  the  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business  ,  i" 
Schools  to  accredit  it;  and  a  libel  action  against  the  Southern  association 
bv  Fast  Coast  University,  Florida,    A  proprietary  school  in  the  Discrict| 

;  :  1  ' 

of  Columbia  and  one  in  Chicago  have  threatened  suits  against  ACBS  and;  NAhPTS, 

\ 

respect ively«  to  stop  the  withdrawal  of  accreditation;  the  American  Bar 
Association  ha*  been  threatened  with  suits  for  not  receiving  applications 
•tor  accreditation  from  proprietary  law  schools, 

.        .  ■ 

"You  need  an  attorney  by  your  side  constantlyt"  remarked  the  staff 
dir»it»»r    of  one  regional  association.     Even  the  denial  of  correspondent 
status  Ikjs  required  a  two  day  hearirtg  before  an  independent  board,  with 
.ittorncys  present  fur  both  sides.     Tlie  rising  danger  of  suits  has  led  a 
nuffiLn  r  of  accrediting  ageftcies  to  take  out  libel  insurance.    Many  agencies 
Jvave  .iNo  becoi);!e  incorporated  (including  the  National  Commission  on 
Ac* Vedit ing,  in  1*?»6H).    ^'Apparent ly ,  the  primary  reason  for .  incorporat ion 
Is  £i>e  desire  to  insulate  association  officers  from  potential  personal 

\ 

\  ~ 

I  • 

"    trowclI-Col I ier--Macmi  1  Ian  asked  the  court  to  order  the  Commissioner 

**  .  " 

w?i  .  Cducat  lup  either  tp  temove  the  National  Hone  Study  Council  from  his 

t'i  «jeilugni;^ed  agencies  or  to  direct  it  to  rest  pre  accreditation  to 

Ciyt  i>i.:iuf>lr>ii.i  New  Kngland  <;,i>llege  went  to  court  (unsuccessfully)  to  get 


-  16S  - 

r 

the  conmlssioner  to  restore  it  to  the  higher  education  directory,  from 

\ 

whtch  it  had  been  dropped;  the  comDission^^r  h.is  *ilsv^  be^n  t f\f e^^t^ n<:'<^  with 
suit  for  delaying  actl'on  ^^n  an  applii^tii^n  K>r  mc«>;nition  by  fiu  KvirJ 


of* Schools  of  Medical  Technology^  .  \  ^ 

The  climate  of  li t iglousne.s^  ♦i  i*-  ^iven  the  Hi  W  counsel  . a  si>;t>i)  uanr , 
voico  in  AIES  affairs;  his  of :  ici-  lia.s  hJin  i  <?r:iul :  w..  :  ;\  4ui*;it  ly  by  Ai:.^ 
and  has  been  responsible  ior  inodit  ications  .mJ  dt  l^v >  in  AiES  action:  due 

process  is»  in  part,  sym^nymous  with  slower  process.    AIES  discovered  that 

i 

it  was  not  itself  abiding  by  many  ot  the  rules  it  was  trying  to  get  agencies 
to  adopt.    As  a  result^  its  procedures; fot  handling  recognition  applications 


have  been  changed  In  niiaerous  ways  ^nd ; will'  doubtless  change  further  In 

'  '  ■     '     \  \ 

accord  with  the  dictates  of  *'due  process.'*  ^  ? 

\  ^ 
Whereas  the  1932  and  19b0  criteria  f or  rcvogni t  ion  wc^re  prepared 

•  ■  I  '  \  i   .         f  \ 

quickly  and  privately  by  staf!,   ip  cunsi^I  t  at  ion  Vilh  a  lew  author  it  ii^s  t  > 


the  1^74  criteria  went  through  a  tar  mon-  labor ii"jf  .ind, public  proccf^s/  ^ 

* » 

At  least  three  meetings  were  held  wit-i  rVr^^*"^*^^^     i  .*<  s  oi  aicrcditinj^ 

\ 

agencies  {but  not  of  state  education  o{ti\  ials)    ii  viji:?*  a  draft  was 
discussed  and  300~f^ies  wert»*  circuLUid  i\it  vominti^T         ^tiitt^  and  tediral 
officials,  accrediting  agvnrii!S,  and  knowltVigr-ihir  person.- ,     Ihe  dralt  was. 
discussed  repeatedly  by  the  AIKS  advL;ory  i  i»t;pi ;  U 1 1-  uuf  1^69  draft  ha/ 

vbeen  discussed  once)  and  vnm  ctirounh  at.  icufet  ti^ujt  revisions  over  /otu 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  before  the  final  vt:r>  ion  wa  i   ♦^nL        the  j(}^iii}:JJil 
Keglstcr  In  August  19/3.     (It  did  not  gvi  prihtid  unr  1 1  March  I,  19'^,  niaf 
is  another  story#>    True>  sorae  c>i  t{ie5*e  s^teasuri?*>  were  unplanned^    Suoie  source,** 
^  say  that  the  public  meetings  in  the  ^ot.^vt        I'fTj  vcr»^  *'tari;ed  *  on  AIKS: 
the  April  1V72  memoranduD    ir^u^-i^  ing  tUt   dralt     xii\X\i  Jid  n<*r  refar  lv> 
toeetings  and  asked  foi  fon^cnt*  virbin  thirty  aa .     Um;  fir^^t  ?T,eetlfj^  in 
Juiie  wjjt  convened  bv  NCA,   FK/ii  HF   -iMt^taSi:  N\/xr;«»ri  IIuxm  »  ^.as  in  lhiv.<tKjir» 
and  AIKS  d irei tar  J'n»f  fU  t  was  an  mv;  tea  cae.  i .     Noucint  U :,s ,  In  tht 


I 
f 


I 


16b  V-        '^-^^       ...  ,  \ 


{trovo^-i ,  s.orn-c»u?u»  w>-i  I<,Mrn«-d  ;»nd  dono  ibniK  *\iui-  p*.is*i  sV\    One  jccrji'di txng  i 


especially  in  the  conflicting  sespojxsibilicies  of  its  advtsory 

♦ 

'colteitt<?e  ancj  in  th^*  tailurc  tb  circulate  dfati  criteria  and  drai\t  pol 


toUll  interested  partiff^,  Including  unrecosni2ed  agencies.  ' 

!^  The  1952  and  196^  criteria  bothf  provided  chat  "No  adverse  d^cisibti 

wiijj  becoioe  final  without  affording  opportunity  for  a  hearing;"  but  the 
proi^^tfdures  £or  arranging  sucl)  a  hiaring  were  not  specified  ai^d  no 
provision  was  oade  for  on  appeal.    In  April  1972,  such' provisilons  weite 
formally  drafted*  ht^  August  i9>2,  accrediting  agency  represemVatives'^  ! 


wer^  for  first  time  Invited  to  appear  before  the  a^Jvisory  coniaaittee-  v 

Unfortunately,  let  cannot  be  said  that 'the  procedure,  which  has  iinc^  Jl 

becocie  regblariscdt  has  accorspiished  very  rauch*^   Agency  ^epresen'jatli^  ,  \j 

'       '  ^       \'  '     ^  •   \    *  .  V 

*©ust  like  to  appear  befpre  the  committee*  oecause.  all  seem  to  hai^e  \  V 

^  '  •  \ 

accepted  the  opporcunltv;  but  their  half  hour  allotment  was  usualiv  ' 


devotiifd  to  an  elct»entary  recUal  of  the  •l^ency^s  history,  current  •  ^  - 

operations,  and  pian^»  and  a  few  polite  qi^os'tionn  from  comlttee  twrobeirs* 

f i  .  '  '  1  '  *        ^  * 

cotssdi'ttee  di!>cu44uon  was  conducted- later ,  in  closed  se^sion*^ 
'  '  ■  \ 

HounWQT  ^  the  opitiinK       a  portion  o!  the  *Jdvi^orv  committtM  iseeti/nR  \ 


1%  fho  prsMit-  hi'  liso  *>;>ontd  it  .^ivt'rs.tr  .  rm-nies  and  criticti  oi  \  | 
.i*  cft    1 1  inr   t^xri.  i*-"  inn  fkav»   pf4  /ioukK  h.iA  t4»  .*xr  ifvi^  iir  41  lf;vafi<^s  • 

-  '     •  •     ■         •  •     •      •■  . 


Elizabeth's  hospital*  Washington,  D.C.,  spoke  against  the  standards  of 
the  Association  for  Clinical  Pastoral  Etucation;  and  in  December  1973, 
Kenneth  Icrnifi.Vn, 'Prc.sidfl'nt  of  thfe  Nati^^nal  Federation  of  the.  Blind  argued" 

;  7         ' '         •      ■  •' 

that  recognition  shouira  be  withdraw!  from  the  ^National  Accrediting  Council 

*  •"* 

for  Agen<iles  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  (KAC)  because  it 
'•operates.  undemocratLcally  and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind,  ;*^38 
A  former  member  of  tlje  NAC  board  and  strong  public  ciij/ic  of  it^  composition 
operating  methods,  standards,  and  philosophy,  Jyemigan  appeare4  by  a  route 

/  ^ 

that  critic,  of-other  agencies  may  learn*    "A.^blind  constituent  wrote  to 
Senator  Norris  Cotton  to  ask  that  he  help  with  the  J^JAC  problem.  Stenator 
Xm^-mi- Inquired  of  the  CVffice  of  Management  and  Budget/'  and  w^s  advised 
by  0MB  congressional  liaison  officer  Harold  F.  Eberle  that  "The  Commissioner 
[of  Education]  will  review  his  approval  of  such  an  accrediting  body  if  an  \ 


organization  dissatisliod  with  his  d^igignat ion  [i.e.*  recognition]  files 

\ 

3  petition  for  ^uch  n  review .'''^^  \ 

.  "  The  adversarial  propess  has^  also  ^een  pursued  by  staff  upon 
the  receipt  of  complaints  against  recounlzeip  agencies  and  at  the  time 
of  agency  applicatlonjd.    The  pxt)cess  that  %^  due  jto  each  adversary  Is, 

'  ■  ■ '  ^  \         \  • 

however,  not  at  all  cl^ar.    Rightly  or  wrongly,  some  agencies  feel  that 

•.  ■    '  ■  [■'•■'■ 

thev  have  been  treated  unfairly.    Thus,  a  membec  of  one  accrediting 
agency,  complains  that  '*0E  has  nevjr  once  asked"  ^et  agency  "to  conomtot 
on... the  effectiveness"  of  a  closely  related  agency*    Anot^ier  complji^lns 
that  he  waa  never  ^Iven  a  chance  to  respond  to  "a  massive  ajttack/v  by  a 
second  agency.    Normally,  ^n  agency  is  aaked  to  respond  to  charges  received 

i 


by  AXES,  but  soone 


or  later  there  must  be  aii  en^  to  the /exchange  of 


responses  to  responses.    There  have  also  b^en  charges  of  personal  bias 

j 

and  of  simple  erro^  by  overworked  AXES  staff  In  jt^cl'glng  compliance  wltt^ 
varioua  criteria •  '  ^'-^ 


\ 
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Many  ot  tho  conptlaints  against  rec«>»;ni2ti:  a>;cncics  . 
h.avo  been  Jirt'Cliv'        *>4vnvv  sLandards,  whjrh  .jrt-  noi 

V  ■ 

to  ho  juilijed  by  AILS^    Much  discussiun  was  thereiorc  ^caeratuc.  :n  ^ 

the  applications  iron  the  tWi>  a)5«.*ncics  ai  credit  inR  chiropracti  c,  schools. 

Testifying  for  the  ;\MiV        Tri-iijas  Ballam  icu-*  ai  KUru  ihat  "cl^iroprac  t  ic  f 

is  a^r^jfisc  lent  1 1  ic  oait**  anj  recognition  .siiOulii  ''^.oYonly  to  thotit-  who 

prb>'idV  a  val  id.     service,  '*    The  v.ounci  1  on  Cnl<^'WactiC  EUuc^itlon* 

hoj^tA'cC,  nuted  that  chiro'pra.  t       is  a  lawi^i  prwUcss^inu  liconsCfd^n  ^ 

48  ^t.jte*;;  tliat  tlu»  cocaDiss icnvr  asserted        tvco^nl^ed  a>;encles    ni?t  * 

on  the'^asiii  or  their  tenets        do>»TAjs,  but  apon  their  compltanco  with 

the  ,  published  cr  iter  la and  "The  Cqun»:  >  I  Civ|re  and  expects  no 

Seve  ral  f  nnn:i s  cee  r.enhers  and  senipr  ;?(V  c>t  f  ic  la h  t«'l t  thar  it 

was  ^^proper  tor  anv  ^I'Ver.nfcent  body  to  jud^*^  ^\^'  yojitefit  of  education: 

itte!"  ali»  the  I  ornDi>'Nlvmcr  r'eco)^ni/ed  afcenv  u  i( }  i^r^  vi  iilt  inR  :ichoeis  of 

i 

oirt  ar.vi  sr.ii.^i*  ^  t:. iiv  a;^d  t:.e  &:hie,  ail         it.i-.t.  Ica^.::  .^wwvdlv 
unsc  U'Ht  1 1  ic  doctrines.     Sinurl  *K'lrr»s  .  re.  Oi^»a  i  r  f^ii  v^f^urred  a  kind  of 


crltbria'^     (AlES  staff  have  stated  that  the  cri:^*^5:;lon  ot /'AcccptaiV^^e* 

■  .  .  ■ '     •      '       }  ■ 

uSiM  de*  !»;acd  especially  to  ^etp  thcoi  in  dualiuj^  viti*  '  charlatan"  aicr«<: tiii:* 

41 

in  :!eid^  like  astfolo^**  or  ^ntI  t  chcraf  t .  >        It        not  ^coilv  dltftcult 

for  an  agency  which  wlshe*i  th  cseet  the  criteriH  to  do  •^c*       fh*  coursi: 

4jl  tiae^  *^lth  the  help  ot  *,iiiiitouK  stat*»  and  coannei*  puttlrg  tn*»  ^ 

ft 

LomDl&dloner  In  a  position  where  he\Du^c  confer  feco^nii*i>n  or  equivocacy 
anU  hecODc  vulnerable  tv  a  :»uil. 

'■'if. 
a;*,  it  wab  it:>t:lt  ^ieeking  to  ^;ci  t»tuuvfilt^  ^tfid  '*tr»i.  jutiit.' 

reprt'si-nt t d        Kcrcditln^  ocidl^^^      And*    'i  iw.(.r..t,  v-»t  >  »  f  .ti leue*.«  >  ^'^^ 


;i>;tuicvN  *\icoo{U.nu  c.  .  •  thrtm>;e»oul  tiiv  InitoJ  StaLi.^/'  ^  criterion  which 

i'. 

niti  o  *N  ♦  i 'm*  r.  t  ^-  pn^-  li    c^'Vornr;ct;t   ;N^:j;.!U'>,  private 

~nvr;v*>  !iave  N.-fUKtit  it  to  pronoct^  private-  pol  iv^ks'  and  interests. 


It   i  ;  inevitable  tnai  m:  .  would  hap^nn^^  one  way  v^r  a:^i;tPor.     The  rccogni,- 

t  ■ 

,  tion  of  only  .^nc  a/,i si.  v  m  a  :  it  Id        a  wav  to  lorci;  tNa  private  resolution 
of  t.uiiiMMl  diVjiurts.     i!i>w«'\oi»  "^ucu  a  rc-iolution  r-av  jirove  shorter  than 

i)u'  It  TTT.  v^l  the  V-*>->^v  i.t  allyinw  the  government  to  the  si  ttingvfact  ion 

/'  » 

in  J  i     I J . 

rhe  reception  or  a  complaint  is  visibly* Influenced  by  the 

f  ■ 

rfe,)^ree  to  whlci  it  polKicaiiy  prudent  or  advanfcfi  OE's  policies.  The 
oompla tnr  of  sex  discr Ifflinat ion  in  mcdicar schools istruck  tfee  right  note: 

■  ^       '    '  •!''.■ 

ihou^;h  q»jei»tionubi:.'  dotumt  niea*  it  was  inmediately  Uakun  up  by  AIES, 

/■  ■  ■  *■ 

puriiMlc  ifttt-asivi  j y  vn  v^-vyr  t I  i>r;>nts,  and  converted  into  a  policy 

if,        t  »->n  li'         r.:ctv,.:nL-tTl  jyenric.-,.     Thv  coEpl.ii.it  aRainst  the 

.';Xtlona.l  .\c«  red!  t  <?»A  Counctl  was  unqucstion.ibi  v  wiU  documented,  but 

siru.k  tilt.-  wron»'  notV.  -.h.jUcnAinn  the  OE  policy  oi  putting  "public" 

rj,  tni  ,  rs  i>n  u  ,  ri t^^i  c^ydicr. .     It  wds  taken  up  by  AlES  more  reluctantly, 

J       anJ  was  unlikirlv  to  Ica^  to  an  injunction  to  all  agencies.    A  major 

i  '       \  ^  ■ 

investigation  o*?  tht   riorih  Ct-ntriil  Cecstuibslon  was  launched  in  1974 

/ 

{i..ii--wtus  viopi^ilnTs  i*v  tlu  rhuintun  of  the  Southwestern  Michigan  College 

\  '        ^  ,    *  • 

hoar4,  .npi^t^  oi  u'uuh  tuii  be^xn  di!>tributed  to  nuoerous  Congressmen  and 

.  iHcvutiVi  ^>tnctaU.     li  AiV'^  were  to  under-takv  sucn  an  investigation 

evcrv.t  if^c  a  -:t/Opar-j\4-  .A  !t^^^Jlnl  wen  received^  >t5>  staif  and  budget 

w.ji;;.iki  r:.jvc  to  be  au  iner^a^^ed. 

Jn  h%  ^T  i;*^;,  'i  Ivei   .jji  t!  at  ,tt  i  ^'ris  ^  ;  ^>    .t;.':'»-ry  i«»nmiilee  hi> 

♦.t;»:;r.ta  .j         i  »  i    ]  ijv:^ .  V  ;    i    J  uU    wit^i*^it     iJi^';  ij^  i    r' r  •  f  *  I V;  t  i  o;t  Of    v.  cijH  i  dcr  f  at  iuii 


:  ERIC 


prosecutorial »  and  promotional  roles.    At  int-  ^larct;  19/3*scS5>i»5n       ,  \ 


which  representatives  of  the  two  rival.  chi,rtv^.ict  ic  U  i  ncics  and  the  \>?A  \ 
were  present,  one  agency  repYe5?entative  was  ^apin#j;  the  discussion.  Wficn 


the  coDnnittee  chairman  leaJrtied  of  this,  hi/'first  askod  tT^ac  the  ^ocordin^. 
be  stopped  and  destroyed  and  then  change^  his  mind*    Wliich  coursc\was  • 
righ.t.*     It  was  a  public  session,  but  a/full  tratWcript  wan  not  av^il^bi;. 
to  all  parties  and  itfv  preparation  c^ld  hardly  be  enfrusted.  to  pne  faction 
More  linpo/tint  wks  the  detewnination  of  the  public  or  conf identiajl 

status  of  AI^S; Applications  and  records.     In  July  1971,<Elnier  Jennfngs|» 

.■  '  ■  '  .  .   •        ""^^  1  .. 

President  pf  c^e  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologist^,  asked  HEW  v 

Secretary  Elilot  ilichardson  for  the  right  to  inspect  OE  records  bear^ngl 

on  the  criteria  for  recognition  since.'*'the  burden  of  proof  {rests)  on  ai 

applicant  to  estafxlish  that  -it  i^eets  any  criteria."    Jenf^ne»  also  a&ked^ 

'      !•        '  \  ■        "        '  '  • 

to  see  all  <^orresp6^dence  with  any  patties  and  file. memoranda  beating  1^ 

on  ASCP  applications,  including  pertinent  oftnutes  and  memoranda  of  advlfjpiry 

cpTwnittee 'meetings,  and  tfhe  records,  correspondence,  and  file  roeffloranda 

on  the  applications  oC  the  Accrediting  Bureau  of  Medical  Laboratory 

//    I-  ■  - 

Schools  and  >he  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools. 

\      .     //  ■       •      ■        •  ■ 

Since  these  two  agencies  were  recognized  td  accredit,  in  fields  in  whic**^ 
ASCP  also  accre4ited,  Jennings  felt  he  was  entitled  tp  see  tjic  "ptoofs 
presented  to  show  in  what  way  they  •meet  all  the  criteria."    Except  for 
a  small  amount  of  material  wTiich  was  deemed  confiUential,  most    of  these, 
papers  were  eventfially  made  available  to  ASCP  counsel,  including  the 
advisory  committee  minutes.  (A .1973  Executive  Order  opened  up  tp  the  public 

•  \ 

many  discussions  and  minutes  of  federal  advisory  conmiittees. )     In  February 
•  197J.  AMu\  counsel  Bernard  Hirsh  requested  and  was  likewise  granted  access  ' 
to  the  full  applications  of,  the  two  chiropractic  accrediting  a"genci©<  a^ 
dt'clslnn  cont  jflcming  that 'cjgfnoy  appl  i rat  ions' were  in  the  p.ub3.ic  doT^iri.*^ 


It 

i 
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A  distinction  nonetheless  prevails  between  documents  which  are 
acfevjsible  ouly  bv  diroct  inspection  and  those  which    arv  pubji.shtvd  and^ 
thus,       widely  accessible.    The  conmdssiioner  has  yet  to  publish  the 
precise  tenas  of  his  own  recognition  accions*  which^^  as  we  have  seen, 
vary  from  a  rejection  on  stated  grounds !of  noncompliance  to  an  unqualified 
four  year  extension,  with  any  and  every  conceivable  short--term,  temporizing, 
qualifying,  provisional,  probationary,  ^and  conditional  kin4  of  recognition 
in  between*    Tlie  uninformed  publlp  kno^^s  only  that  an  ageiiicy  is,  or  is  not, 
listed  as  "recognized/* 

The  advisory  committee's  confli>:4^ng  fimct.ions  are  shared  by  AIES 
'  Staff.    On  the  one  hand,*  they  play  a  critical  role  in  evaluating  the  degree 
*to  which^agencies  comply  with  each  criterion  for  recognition:  their 
knowledge  and  judgment  are  indispensable  to  enable  the  buisy  and  less 
Infonned.  advisory  committee  to  get  through  Its  heavy  agenda^  and  its 

recommendations  normally  confespond  closely  to  those  implicit  in  staff 

« 

V 

evaluations.    This  evaluative  function  demands  the  utmost  in  objectivity 

*  - 

and  neutrality  • 

On  the  other  hand,  the  staff  exercises  a  distinctly  promotional 
role  in  stressing  the  value  and  importance  of  private  accrediting  and 
helping  to  strengthen^  and  improve  it*.    Staff  guide  and  assist  agencieis  in 
preparing  their  application  for  recognition.    At  that  time,  and  after  the 
committee  and  commissioner  have  acted  on  the  application,  the  clarity 
and  candour-  with  which  staff  convey  to  the  agency  the  details _of_any 
noncompliance  and  the  measures  that  would  place  the  agency'  in  fuller 
compliance  are  vital  to  ifs  prospects  of  success.    Many  agency  directors 
who  have  achieved  and  retained  recognition  have  thanked  AIES  staff  for 
.their  helpfulness;  others,  vfho  have' failed  to  obtain  recognition  have 
felt  unfairly  treated—that  they  have  been  unable  to  get  clear  answers  to 
their  questions  about  precisely  what  they  must  do  to  come  into  compliance. 


/ 
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Plainly^  the  function  of  f^romoting  accreditation  and  of  helping  agencies 
to  obtain  and  maintain  recognition,  is^in  conflict  with  that  of  objectively 
evaluating  the  agencies,    A  weakness  which  is' discerned  in  the  process  of 
evaluation  can  be  used  either  to  deny  recognition  or  to  help  an  agency 
attain  it.    The  conflict  resembles  that  of  the  AEC  in  both  promoting  the 
development  of  nuclear  reactprs  and  regulating  and  licensing  their  construe- 
tion  and  operation.    In  the  former  function,  the  AEC  must  gloss  over  dangers 

to  the  public  interest  and  safety  which,  in  the  latter  function,  it  must 

* 

scrutinize •    Many  observers  have  recommended  that  the  two  functions  be 
separated,  and  this  is  likely  to  occur  during  the  current  reorganization 
of  governmental  energy  program^.    Should  AIES  move  from  quasi-  to  true 
regulation  of  accrediting,  agencies,  there  would  be  warrant  to  remove  its      .  ^ 
promotional  activities  to  another  sector  of  OE.    As  things  stand,  there 
should  be  a  more  open  recognition  of  the  conflict  and  a  clarification  of 
policies.. for  dealing  with.  it.    A  minor  policy  may  be  suggested  immediately: 
as  government  staff  normally  decline  hospitality  from  applicants,  so  AIES 

staff  should  decline  awards  and  certificates  of  conmiendatlon  from  any 

recognised  agency.    (Presumably  they  are  not  volunteered  by  agencies 

whose  applications  utre  rejected.)    Tliey  should  also  avoid  such  blatantly 

promotional  actions  as  urging  a  proprietary  school  owner  to  appl^yfor 
42a 

accreditation. 

*  ! 

The  Fifth  Amendment  states  that  "No  person  shall. . .be 
depriy^4,of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  *ri.thout "liue  process  of  law...." 
Due  process  to  all  is  vital  to  a  just  government  and  the. rule  of  law. 
But  the  spread  of  due  process  and  the  rule  of  law  indicate  that  the  law 

« 

has  been  extended  to  areas  where  it  had  not  formerly  been  needed  and 
where  informal. processes  had  served.    In  an  address  to  the  national 

r 

Association  of  College  and  University  Attorneys,  H<|rlan  Cleveland  has 

•     •   '  -  •  ■     "  i 

...  , 

I 
I 


pointed  out  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  "due  process"  in  acadenia: 

...A  growing  proportion  of  all  academic  people  who  don't 
get  what  they  want  go  to  court  about  it.    The  more  faculty 
members  are  denied  tenure,  the. more  lawyers  are  needed  to 
prove  that  the  processes  were  due.    The  more  students  con- 
sider themselves  not  as  objects  but  as  subjects  of  higher 
education »  the  more  formal  hearings  and  written  regulations 
there  are  likely  to  be.... 

It  may  be  too  late  to  avoid  getting  muscle-'bound.  The 
bureaucratization  of  rights  and  the  neglect  of  responsibilities 
jna.y  already  be  too  far  advanced.    Administrative  Procedure  Acts 
may  already  be  too  pervasive*  adjudication  by  the  courts  already  . 
too  widely  substituted  for  the  judgment  of  peers,  the  looseness 
and  multilateral  collegiality  of  the  academy  already  too  rigldified 
by  written  codes  and  two-sided  processes*^^ 

Due  process  Is  a  mixed  blessing:  a  blessing,  if  the  occasion  Is- 
Important  enough  to  warrant  the  time  and  cost  and  delay,  and  if  the  result 
is  a  fuller  measure  of  justice;  a  curse,  if  the  occasion  is  unimportant 
and  ootTiing  Is  achieved  but  delay,  the  appearance  of  justj-ce,  or  (with 
knaves  who  extract  the  last  ounce  of  process)  the  deliberate  perpetuation 
of  injustice.     It  is  by  no  means  certain  if  the  growth  of  "due  process" 
in  accrediting  will  prove,  on  balance,  a  blessing  <^  a  curse.  • 

Ethics 

With  no  other  OE  policy  Is  the  gap  between  form  and  substance, 
rhetoric  and  reality  more  glaring  than  that  which  endorses  ethical 

I 

Standards »    With  no  other  criterion  is  the  speciov^hess  of  the  "compliance 

and  "full  compliance"  constantly  .enjoined  in  the  coonoissioner^s  communi- 

cations  to  accrediting  agencies  more  evident  than  that  which  requires 

a  recognized  agency  to  have  "demonstrated  Its  capability  And  willingness 

to  enforce* ethical  practices  among  the  institutions,  and  educational 

programs  accredited  by  it."    Willingness  a^d  capability!    No  church* has 

\ 

claliiffid  what  the  government  here  enjoins:    but  a  church  must  leave 
something  to  God.  % 
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Whatever  is  n^ant  by  this  criterion?    Tvo  Issues  which  have 

0  * 

been  stressed  of  late,  and  were  Incorporated  In  the  1974  criteria,  are 

♦ 

nondiscrimination  and  refund  policies:    the  provision  read,  "has 

•    •  • 

demonstrated  capability  adbd  willingness  to  foster  ethical  furactlaes 
among  the  institutions  or  prograi&s  which  it  accredits,  including  ^ 
nondiscrliidnatory  practices  in  admissions  and  employment,  and  fair  and  / 
equitable  student  tuition,  refunds."    In  both  cased.  It  seems,  tke  issue 
came  first  and  the  criterion  second.    As  ve  have  seen,  nondiscrimination 
was  first  presented  as  necessary  to  educational  quality;  fhen,  as  pecessary 
even  should  it  lower  educational  quality;  and  finally,  as  necessary  on 
ethical  grounds^,  an  alternative,  suggested  by  Frank  Dickey  as  more  acceptable 
to  the  accrediting  community :  ^ 

If  a  decision  has  already  been  made  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  quality  and  nondiscrimination. we  then  strongly  object. 
This  would  place  the  U.S.  Commissioner  in  the  position  of  deter- 
mining educational  standards,  a  position  he  has  heretofore  shunned . 
« • • • If  the  purpose  of  the  statement  is  to  require  that  accrediting 
agencies  enfdrce  federal  regulations  and  statutes. on  discrimination 
...this  is  not  the  proper  role  of  accrediting  agencies. .« .If ,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  purpose.. .is  to  make  non*-discrimination  an 
ethical  consideration... the  statement  in  the  revised  criteria  may 
be  entirely  appropriate.^^ 

The  "fair  and  equitable.  •  .refunds'*  are  a  puzzle.    FRACHE  once 
suggestj^  that 'this  policy^  too,  should  enter  the  criteria,  if  at  all,  only^ 
ihsofar  as  it  might  be  relevant  tp  dhd  quality  of  education. No  policy 
has  been  explored  and  debated  more  exhaustively  by  0E«  the  Federal »Trade 
Commission,  the  Veterans  Administration,  state  education 'authorities,  and 
agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools.    If,  after  all  these  years,  OE 
cannot  state  what  a  "fair  and  equitable"  refund  policy  is,  what  is  accom** 
pllshed  by  the  invocation  of  these  wdirds  other  than  the  misleading 
appearance  of  doing  good?    The  policy  is  in  large  measure  inapplicable  to 
specialized  agencies  and  prograons  which  do  not  control  institutional 
1  business  practices.    The  fact  is,  it  has  been  politically  impossible  and 
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technically  difficult  or  impossible  tt>  set  a  single  refund  policy  that 
would  be  "fair  and  equitable**  to  all  students  and  schools— proprietary , 
correspondence,  undergraduate,  graduate,  «5«^«lical,  and  tuition-free  nursing 
schools.    In  April  1969,  Assistant  AlES  Director  Leslie  Ross  said; 

Our  recoraraendatioa  is  that  a  refund  policy  operate  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  pro  rata  basis »  withi  of  course >  some  allowance 
for  the  added  costs  of  meeting  fixed  expenses  such  as  enrolling 
a  student  and  supplying  him  with  his  initial  course  materials^ 
If  a  refund  policy  departs  icarkedly-  from  a  general  pro  ra^a 
arrangement »  there  is  always  some  suspicion  of  unethical  practice*-* 

Rut  that  was  said  to  homij  study  schools »  not  to  colleges  which  operate  on 

a  semester  or  annual  basis.    Proprietary  sichools  protest  that  a  pro  rata 

policy  is  discriminatory,  as  it  is  not  required  of  colleges;  and^  with 

somewhat  more  justice,  that  it  taxes  students  who  remain  vo  reimburse 

those  who  drop  out.    However,  it  would^lso  reduce  the  pro  itability  of 

i 

down-payment,  revolving  door  enrollment  practices*    Many  ci^xieges  have  no 
refund  policy  at  all»    The  solution  adopted  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  been  to  impose  pro  rata  refunds  dn  unaccredited  proprietary  schools 
and  t-o  accept  the  refund  policy  of  accrediting  agencies  recognized  both 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  state  approving  agencies  (about  half 
recognize  such  agencies  as  A?CS  and  NATTS  for  this  purpose).    Since  the 
accrediting  agency *s  refund  policy  is  usually  more  liberal  than  pro  rata, 
it  constitutes /^significant  business  advantage  ot  accreditation* 

The  hollowness  of  the  OE  refund  rhetoric  is  most  apparent  with  the 
regionals.    The  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools  may  not  do 

*  * 

everything  they  should  or  mean  everything  they. say,  but  they  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  tuition  refund  problem;  they  grapple  with  it  constantly, 

formulate  and  reformulate  their  policies  on  it,  routinely  query  schools 

/ 

about  complaints  that  students  have  not  received  fair  refunds,  and,  on 


occasions  which  are  rare  in  t^nos  of  the  national  incidence  of  student 


0 
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dropouts t  acctually  obtain  an  Increased  refund  for  the  student. 
The  reglonals  do  not  assume  even  this  noainal  investigatory  and  enforce- 
ment function.    Their  policy  is  to  have  no  refund  policy,  but  to 
accept  whatever  nay  be  the  policy  ot  s^oiber  ipstituclohs  (  including  the 
policy  of  giving  no  refunds):    and  this  putative  "policy"  satisfiS 
AXES. 

-   In  May  1970,  Conmissioi^er  James  Allen  advised  the  North  Central 
Coraalssion  on  Colleges  and  Universities  that  its  recognition  was'  renewed 
far  four  years  "provided  that,  within  one  year,  the  Commission  demonstrates 
its  capability  and  willingness  to  enforce  ethical  practices  among  the 
institutions  which  it  accredits,  with  particular  attention  to  refund 
policies."    The  year  passed  unnoticed  by  North  Centrals  On  Septeiober  13t 
19 /If  Ronald  Pugsley  of  the  AIES  staff  reminded  North  Central  secretary 
Norman  Bums  that; 

As  you  Icnov,  when  the  Commissioner  of  Education  renewed  his 
recognition. he  stipulated  that  the  Commission  submit  documentation 
;       vithin  one  year  that  established  its  full  coiq>liance  tvh^^r'^but  AIES 
staff  in  confessional  knovs  when  the  ct^  of  coamliance  is  **full^^1^} 
with  Criterion  12» ••concerning  capability  and  wxllingness  to 
^        enforce  ethical  practices  among  institutions. •.•To  date  we  have  . 
received  no  response.    As  I  would  like  to  include  ydur  response 
on  the  agenda  of  the  October  8-9  meeting  of  the  Commissioner's 
Advisory  Committee. »  your  early  attention  to  this  would  be 
appreciated. 

To  assist  North  Central  in  its  response,  Pugsley  enclosed  copies  of 

refund  policy  statements  recently  adopted  by  the  Southern  and  Middle 

States  association^.    On  October  7    (too  late  for  the  October  8  committee 

meeting:    the  matter  went  over  to  January  1972),  Bums  replied: 

The  Executjive  Board  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  of,  the  Nprth  Central  Association  has  adopted  the  following 
stataaent  of  poi?icy  to  be  included  among  the  policies  governing 
our  relationships  with  institutions:  ^ 

The  iiistitution  is  eicpected  to  have  a  refund  policy,  stated  in 
appropriate  official  publications,  which  is  consistent  with 
generally  accepted  practice. 


That  was  ttie  tuli  text  of  the  letter.    And  that,  by  all  signs, 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coiranlssioner.  North  Central's 
capability  and  willingness  to  enforce  ethical  practices...." 


However,  according  to  Central  historian  Louis  Geiger,  North 

Cent>al*s  failure  to  enfcfrce  ethical  practices  in  Big  Ten  football 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Nonaan  Burns  in  a  confrontation  which  Jiie  lost 
in  the  1950s.    That  episode  is  recounted  in  another  chapter »  together 
with  current  evidence  of  the  regionals*  inability  to  enforce  ethical 
practices  in  recruiting  and  advertising,^  or  to  prevent  fraud  and 
inalpractice  by  college  administ rater s« 

Accrediting  agency  practices  in  handling  complaints  will  be 
discussed  i^re  fully  in  the  next  chapter.    In  brief:    the  regionals 
do  not  accept  responsibility  to  investigate  individual  complaints 
unless  they  indicate  conditions  that  my  seriously  impair  the  quality  of 
educat^on;  the  agencies  accrediting  pfopirctary  schools  refer  individual 
complaints  to  their  schools;  specialized  agencies  vary  in  their 
practices.    However,  the  regional  and  proprietary  school  agencies, 
represent  the  managers  and  administrators  of  institutions,  not  theit 
students,  while  specialized  agencies  represent  the  professions' which 
established  them,  and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  any  agency  to  defend 
other  groups'  interests  as  diligently  as  its  own. 

m 

The  feebleness  with  which  professional  associations  enforce  ethical 
standards  is  notorious*    ''How  do  you  ensure  that  the  agencies  you  recognise 
enforce  ethical  standards?"    Jofin  Prof fit t  was  asked,  on  one  occasion. 
"We  can't  ensure  this,"  was  the  honest  enough  answer.    "We  have  to  go  on 
the  premise  cf  good  faith,  hoping  to  maximize  the  awareness  of  accrediting 
agencies  and  that  they  will  maximize  the  awareness  of  the  schools. "^^  That 
represents  a  sublime  faith  in  the  power  of  words.    The  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  an  admitlistrator,  not  a  preacher.    If  agencies  are  to  be  in 


« 

"full  compliance"  with  his  criterl  .  it  should  be  possible  to  comply  fully 
and  honestly  with  them:    the  criteria  should  ba  realistic*  and  not 
instruments  of  public  or  self  deception.    The  ethics  criterion  fails  this 
test. 

"Public"  Representatives 

The  addition  of  "public"  messibers  to  accrediting  commissions  has 
been  promoted  by  AXES  as  a  means  of  broadening  the  outlook  of  accrediting 
agencies^ and  dispoi^ng  them  toward  the ^public  interest.    The  1^74 
criteria  require  each  agency  to  inclu      Representatives  of  the 


public  in  its  policy  and  decisioR^makinp  bodies »  or  in  an  advisory  or 
consultative  capacity  that  assures  attention  by  the  policy  and  decision- 
making  bodies."    Tha    one-step- forward  and  one-step-backward  formulation 
reflects  an  Inescapable  dilemma.    Accrediting  agencies  are  creations  ^ 

of  schifols  or  professional  associations  supported  by  accrediting 

» 

and  membership  dues;  with  rare  exceptions  (such  as  the  American  Ps/chologllcal 
Association  ^d  the  National  Accreditation .Council  for  Agencies  Serving  . 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped)  they  have  ^received  no  public  funds  for 
their  operations.    They  are  private,  not  public,  organizations  representing 
private,  iunt.  public,  interests  and  have  only  such  obligations  to  the  public 
as  they  willingly  assume  and  are  mandated  or  prudent  for  nonprofit,  monflp- 
polistic  organizations  with  quasi-governmental  functions.  ^ 

Terms  like- '^^nasi-govemmental"  or  Alan'Pifer*s  "quasi-nongovern- 
mental"^® (the  meaning  is  so  loose,  it  is  unchanged  T>y  tfie  negative)  attempt 
to  chax»actferize  an  organizational  form  which  is  still  evdlving,  still 
uncertain  of  its  respective  responsibilities^teJLts  constituents  and  the 
public,  and  liow  best  to  resolve  thiem.    The  private^  volontfiristic,  peer-  * 
group  traditiow  of  accrediting  coejasta-with'ttTTiewer  conception  as  an 
activity  which  is,  for  mciy  purposes, -compulsory  aiidjcoopisd  by  the 


government*    Whatever  such  an  an^ihlblous  organisation  n^y  be»  it  is 
not  a  goveraitental  agency  and' should  not  be  mistaken  for^  ot--axpected 
CO  act  like,*  one;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  persons  designated  as 
^'public"  members  or  advisers  will  not  materially  alter  that  fact* 

Who  is  a*  **public"  member?    At  one  meeting  of  specialized 
agencies  f  it  vas  suggested  that  he  is  ^'someone  who  knows  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  subject/*    According  to  the  19/4  criteria > 
^^Representatives  of  the  public* means  representatives  who,  are  lay- 
msti  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  educators  in,  or  members  of,  the 
profession  for  wh^ch  the  students  are  being  prepared,  or  In  aijy  way 

^^re  directly  related  to  the  institutions  or  programs  being  evali^ated* . « 
The  notion  of  a  layman  is  clear  if  hardly  narrow  enough,  and  applicable 
only  to  agencies  accrediting  professional  progifSms^;'  **^All  professions," 
sir  Patrick  Cullen* remarks  In  The  Doctor's  Dilfeigiaa>  "a^e  conspiracies 
against  the  laity Can  the  addition  of  lay  members  appointed  by  the 
profession  moderate  the  conspiracy?    By  definition,  they  are  unqualified 

^  to  judge  technical  professional  standards,  a  screen  capacious  enough 

to  cover  many  broader  policies*    Professional  men  appointed  by  an 

Independent  bodj?  might  prove  more  effective  (AIES  uses  such  consultants 

In  reviewing  professional  agencies)  ,^  If  not  regarded  as  representatives 

of  a  foreign  power  and  dlsregardu^d  by  their  fellow  accreditors » 

It  ls-*^asy  to  see  "how  t  imbers  of  neighboring  professions  can  help 

to  broaden  the  outlook  of  a  profession  (as,  e*g*,  a  priesc,  medical 

economist,  sociologist,  pharmacologist,  hospital  administrator,  nurse* 

medical  social  worker,  or  investment  counselor  can  help  fi,  medical  school 

to  broaden  its  training).    But  it  is  hard  to  see  why  one  neighboring 

profession  should  be  chosen  over  another.    Ultimately,  each  profession — 

living  as  It  must,  with  the  rest  of  society,  despite  Its  best  efforts  to 

N^chleve*  Independence — m^st  determine  largely  by  itself  the  nature  of  its 
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education.    If  members  of  neighbotlng  professions  are  disqualified*  the 

/ 

task  of  choosing  qualified  layman  in  any  but  the  most  haphazard  and  arbitrary 

laanner  becomes  Insunaountable:/  AlES  has  not  even  suggested  how  it  might  be 

■     ■  ■    ■  ^  '  .  /  ■ 

done  equitably  and  rationally^ 

/ 

The  choice  of  "public*^  taenbe ts  for  institutional  accrediting  agencies 

./ 

is  no  easier*    the  AIES  cj^iteria  otfer  as  guidance  only  that  they  should 
not  be  *'in  any  way. •  •dlf'ectly  related  to  the  institutions* . .being  evaluated.. 
Is  It  acceptable »  then>  for  the  regionals  to  exchange  board  members?  Arc 
representatives  of  pi-ofessional  agencies  acceptable  on  the  boards  or 

coismissions  of  vocational  agencies  and  vice  versa?   AIES  staff  have  expresse, 

/  ■  .  »  •  / 

•satisfaction  wlt^  the  appointment  of  students — for  example,  by  the  Council^^ 
on  Social  Vortc  Education,    But  they  are  "directly  "related"  to  the  insti^- 

tions  being  (evaluated — ot  does  that  expression  refer  only  to  en^iloyee^t  ^ 

t 

Many  students  are  also  employees  or  receive  stipends  and  other  institutional 

/ 

/  ^  ■ 

benefits*    Of  course^  students  can  be  "responsible**  or  ••irrespon8;l^ble>** 

white  c^ollar  c/r  blue  jeaned.  Republican  or  revolutionary »  undergraduate 

..        ■  '  f  ■ 

or  p4rt-time»  from  Federal  City  College  or  Amherst.    Neither ^bf  the  two 


\      students  appointed  to  the  AIES  advisory  committee  in  1971  y^s  an  under-- 
/graduate;  one  was  a  Harvard  lav  student  and  the  other »  a  graduate  student 
in  sociology  at  the  University  of  Maryland*    One  participated  extensively 

/ 

in  the  discussions  while  the  other  was  largely  silent;  neither  represented 
any  discernible  "student**  constituency. 

The  North  Central  Association  rejected  a  1967  request  from  the 
Assciclation  of  American  University  Professors  that  faculty  play  an  official 

V 

I 

role  in  accrediting  "on  the  ground  that  this  <>as  'special  interest* 

49 

representation."       Consumer  Interest  and  environmental  groups  have 
similarly  been  called  "special  interest"  groups  by  spokesmen  for  govern- 
ment«  industry,  and  professional  associations.    The  National' CoimDission 


on  Accrediting,  however,  has  stated  that  college  and  university 
trustees  represented  the  "ptiblic.**   Why  not?    Some  go  downward  and  some, 
upward  on  the  social  and  economic  pyramid  in  their  search.    Lacking  a  way 
to  define  and  Identify  the  "public."  only  two  practical  altenaatlves 
remain:'    to  Identify  the  spe<?ial  interests  which  should  be  represented  on 
accrediting  bodies;  and  to  identify  the  individuals  or  groups  which  should 
name  the  members.    AIES  has  adopted  neither  course. 

The  addition  of  laymen  and  outsiders  to  responsible  positions  on 
accrediting  bodies  presents  organizational  and  moral  proble^.    The  govern- 
ing board  of  accrediting  agencies'  is  normally  elected  or  appointed  by  the 
parent  association  or- constituent  bodies.    Board  members  of  most  professional 
associations  mjist  be  association  members^  so  that  laymen  are  ineligible 
to  sit  on  the  ioard  of,  for  example,  the  American  Medical  Association  or 
the  American  Bar  Association,  as  presently  constituted,  a  fact  which 
predumably  accotmted  for  the  alternative  In  the  AIES  criterion  that 
t'ley  be  given  an  advisory  role*  j 

To  whom  is  the  "public"  member  responsible?    If  we  cannot  define 
the  public  and  i^t  plays  no  part  in  appointing  him,  he  has  no  way  of  report- 
ing to,  or  consulting  with,  it.    If  he  is  appointed  by  the  accrediting 
agency  and  yet  is  responsible  to  an  unidentified  public,  he  can  be 
Responsible  only  to  his  idea  of  the  public,  which  is  to  say,  to  his  own 
educational  and  political  conscience.    That  makes  him  irresponsible  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  fellow  accreditors,  %rtio  must  account  for  their 
actions  to  members  of  their  association.    If,  however— as  AIES  and  the 
accrediting  agencies  apparently  intend— he  is,  like  his  fellow  accreditors, 
responsible  to  the  association  which  appoints  him,  he  cannot  persistently 
oppose  its    interests.    In  short,  he  cannot  be  what  is  purported;  a 
representative  of,  or  spokesman  for,  the  "public." 


The  "public"  aiembers  of  the  National  Hoine  Study  Council  accrediting 

commissi  on.  pro  vide  .1  c1as5(ic  example. 

The  council  clalsis  that  while  four  of  its  members  are  from  the  home 
study  industry,  five  are  public  representatives,    A»png  the  public 
representatives*  havever,  have  been  Jack  C.  Staahle*  a  director  of  ' 
LaSalle  Extension  University;  Herold  Hunt,  a  Harvard  professor 
who  is  also  a  trustee  of  a  correspondence  school;  and  Lawrence, 
Derthick,  a  retired  official  of 'the  National  EdUcatior^  Association 
and  a  director  of  Xntext,  one  of  whos^  three  divisions  is  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools.    Asked 'jal^ut  the  affiliations  of  the 
public  representatives,  Henry  Wellmany  assistant,  to  [the)  director 
of  imsc,' replied  that  the  issue  had  coae  up  a  number  of  times, 
"tfe  thought  this  would  strengthen  the  coranission,"  he  stated, 
"because  they  would  have  some  involvement  in  the  home  study  industry. 
Did. he  feel  that  it  was  deceptive  to  call  such  men  "public"  repre- 
sentatives?  "We  have  never  felt  that  it  was. "50 

There  is  no  reason  why  he  should.    Perhaps  such  appointments  would  violate 

the  criterion  that  no  "public"  member  be  "directly  related  to  the 

institutions*.* being  evaluated. Hovever»  under  the  new  criteria  as 

/ 

well  as  the  old,  virtually  anyone  viiom  an  accrediting  body  calls  a  '^public** 
toesiiber  becoiKS  one. 

The  self-serving  character  of  accrediting  agencies  is  evident* 
Raising  educational  ard  professional  standards  serves  also  to  raise  the 
statue}  and  Incpiae  of  educators  and  professional  men — and  the  cost  of  their 
services.    Hence»  a  basic  tension*  If  not  conflict*  arises  between  the 
immediate  interests  oi  accrediting  agencies  and  the  general 
public.    It  does  not  follow  that  the  public  is  always  right  or'  that  its 
long-term  and  short-term  Interests  are  identical.    Were  the  lay  public  to  set 
academic  and  professional  standards,  th^  might  fall  to  the  point  of 
endangering  the  public  interest* 

A  similar  tension*  if  not  conflict*  can  exist  between  the  interests 
of  educational  '^consuioers** — i.e.*  students — and  the  public.    OE  has  tended 
to  equate  the  tvo*^^    but  they  are  often  in  conflict.    The  educational 
consumer*  too*  is  a  special*  short-lived  interest  group  which  benefits  from 

( 

services  subsidized  by  the  public.    It  can  be  in  the  public *8  ifomediate 


interest  to  redact^  the  costs*  and  irr  •simlents*  fntert^ts  to  Increase  the 
qumlitVi,  of  those  sorvi4  »«s.    'Siu*h  a  fonflii  l  lias  tlfVf!ojSt't\  botwct'ti  tho 
National  Accreditation  Council  for.#\gencies  Serving  the  Blind  ^nd  Visually 

  -       ^  ■  L  , 

Handicapped (NAC)  and  the  National; Federation  of  the. Blind. 


NAt, 'is- a' mode  1  aftepcy,  by  AXES  standards*  in  the  representation  it 
gives  to  the  "p"bli^»"         that  has  b^-^n  a  mcij.or  source  of  its  troubles 
with  t!ic  federat Ton ^ * which  charges  that  it  foaters  a  custodial  approach  to 

'  1  '       :       .  r        .     \      ^    '  ■  , 

the  blind »  permits  the  payioent  of  less  ^ha^n  the  minitnuin  wage  by  sheltered 

^\  .  '  ^       \  • 

workshops*     ^and  denies  Adequate  representation  oi)  its  board  to  the 

^        /  ^    ■  ■        .  . 

organized  blind*     In  short,  the  federation  complains  that,  doing  exactly 

what  AXES  wanrs*  NAC  is  hurting  tlie  consumers  of  the  services  it  accredits^ 

It  appears  that  two  separate  philosophies  and  interests  are  here  in 

*  • 

rnnfHrr:     thosi^         rhp  "ntihWr"  »nr4  nf  rhA  '*rnti«uim:>r  "     It  -f<i  too  4^nm1#^  to 

that  the  ^'public"  is  always  ri^ht.  *  V 

"^Dis  cuss  Ion 

How  has  the  AXES  approach  heen  received?     In  the  next  chapter,  we 
shall  report  the  experience  and  opinions  of  accrediting  agencies,  as  conveyed 
in  responses  to  a  survey.    Here,  we  shall  deal  with  the  question  in  ^. 
broader  and  ©ore  summary  fashion* 

As  noted,  AIES*s  role  has  become  more  dif f icult.  sincB  1971.  Until 

then-,  it  was  able  to  Implement  Commissioner's  Howe's  phildbophy  of  relying 

'  t  -  ■ 

on  accrediting  agencies  for  the  balk  of  the  government >  eligibility 

deterrainatiuns."    It  could  act  in  relative  concert  with  the  major  powers 

in  private  accrfediting,  as  symbolized  by  the  presence  on  the  AXES  Advisory 

Comffiittee  of  the  staff  directors  of  NCA  and  FRACHE.    Afterwards,  AXES  has 

had  to  contend,  on  the  one  hand,  with  more  openly  critical  forces  in  the 

office  of  the  HEW  Secretary  and  certain  quarters  of  OE,  and,  on  the  otKfer, 
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•  m 

with  the  possibility  of  open  rebellion  by  accrediting  agenci*\.  against 
"governnK-nc  control."    Y\w  :>Jovt*mbur  1971  draft  Nevman  report  signalled- 
the  aisagreement  with  tht>  AIES  philosophy  by  HEW  staff  with  too  much  power 
t;o  be  ignored;!  tKj^t  staff  delayed  issuance  of  Commissioner  ijo\in  Ottina's  ' 

r        ;  .r  ■  •         •         ■    ■  \ 

revised  criteria 'fpr  recognition  which  had  been  scheduled  for  publication 

Register  in  August  1973.  *.  The  O.  tober  1973  report.  "National 


the  Federal 


Policy  and  Higher  Education,"  confirmed  that  the  Newman  group  adhered  to 
its  earlier  position  that  eligibility  for  federal  prograaj^  should  be 
separated  from  acc  red  i  tat  ion.  "^-^  \ 

^  * 

The.  rest iveness  of  the  accrediting  \establlshisent  at  the 

■  #   *       •  ■  ■  \ 

tightening  yo^e  of  gov^riuaent  regulation  inere^ed  after  the  terms  of 
Dickey  and  Bums  on  the  AIES  advisory  conanittee  Vnded  in  1970  and  Acting 
Commissidher  Muirhead  dispatched  the  letter,  in  August  1971,  informing 

-  -  "  ..  \  \ 

all  recognized  agencies  that  "discrimination. . .adversely  affects  the 
quality  of .education. By  the  fall  of  1971,  -tt^e  once  cordial 

relaCions  between  NCA  and  AIES  staff — Jolin  Prof  fit  t,  Frank  Dickey,  and 

.         ,  •  .«  .1 

<Se%ry  Miller,  Proffitt's  successor  as  NCA  assistant  director,  were  all  \' 

^      '  *      •  \ 

members  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  cabal  to  dominate  natlonad- 

accrediting-'-had  grovm  cooler.    Dickey  and  Miller  prepared  a  paper  on 

"Growing  Federal  Involvement  in\Nongovemmehtal  Accreditation:  Where 

Should  the  Line  Be  Drawn?*'  which  stung  AIES  staff,  as  did  ^he  convening, 

■        .  \  .  ' 

early  In  1972,"  of-  a  conference,  to  which  they  were  not.  invited,  at 

which  NCA-recognized  agencies  discussed  their  relations  with  the 

government. y  The  paper  sa<»  in  OE's  "growing  Influence  In  the,  affairs 

of  nongovlrnmental  accrediting  agencies"'  the  danger  of  "the 'federal  ' 

government  gaining  a  beachhead  in  establishing  educational  standards 
54 

and  practices 


I 


'  Attacked  by  some  in  HEW  for  being  in  league  with  accrediting 

/ 

c 

agencies,  AIES  staff  now  found  tliemselves  attacked  by  others  for 
attempting  to  control  them.    How  could  both  charges  be  true? 
Nonetheless,  there  was.  we  believe,  truth  in  both.    If  relations 
between  NCA  and  AIES,  staff  had  deteriorated,  it  Has  with  good 
caj^e:    each  was  competing  for  a  position  of  primacy  in  regulating 
and  representing  private  accrediting.-  AIES  had  made  notably  more 
progress  in  that  endeavor,  and,  since  the  departure  of  Dclkey  from  r 
the  AIES  advisory  committee,  NCA  no  longer  played  its  former  part 
in' shaping  AIES  poll,cy  ,or  gained  immediate  knowledge  of  .it.  The 
efforts  to  FRACHE  and  NCA  and  to  broaden  their  constituencies, 

whiTcii  has  led  to  the  formation  of  t\ie  Council  on  Postsecondary 
Accreditation,  represented  a  response  by  the  private  sector  to  the 
very  real  threat  of  government  control. 

•    '        William  Selden  had  proposed  that  "a  completely  reorganized 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting. .  .serve. .  .as  the  Advisory  Conrndttee 

on  Accreditation  tot  the  u'.S.  Commissioner  of  Education....      The  « 

55  ^ 

^aper  by  Dickey  and  Miller  ended  on  the  same  vain  note.  The 

*        ^  ■ 

suggestion  is  vain  because  it  is  too  naked.    The  private  sector  may 
ultimately  control  much  of  government — is  that  not  the  meaning  of 
democracyt— but  to  institutionalize  that  control,  to  make  it 
immediate  rather  than  ultiqjate  is  to  convert  legitimate  influence 
into  illegitimate  power  and,  thereby,  to  usurp  the  function  of 
government.    The.  thin  line  between  the  ^advisory  committee's  "advice" 
and  the  commissioner's  official  role  in  setting  government  "policy" 
has  been  overstepped  too  often  by  the  comijaissioner ,  in  his  unwise, 
routine  invocatien  of  the  committee's  advice  as  the  basis  o£  his 
action,  to  remain  convincing". 
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Much  as  critics  from  Samuel  Capen  to  Uoyd  Elliot,  James 
Koerner,  and  Frank  Newman  have,  for  (atsong  othefS)  excellent  reasons, 
excoriated  accreditation »  they  have  nothing  better  to  put  in  its 
place.    Soffie  of  the  foremost  current  critics  of  accrediting  have 
privately  conceded  that  to  us. 

A  number  of  accrediting  agencies^  for  their  part»  would  * 
like  to  be  free  of  intrusive  government  reviews  and  the  nagging 
obligation  to  respond,  or  appear  to  respond,  to  goads  and  questions 
from  AXES  staff  that  nay  derive  from  any  source:    the  staff  itself. 
Its  advisers,  the  upper  echelons  of  HESiI,  the  public,  or  Congressmen 
'  and,  via  them,  any  citizen  and,  of  course,  j^ll-informed  enemies 
in  rival  agencies,  factions,  and  unaccredited  institutions.  Some 
agencies,  such  as  North  Central  in  its  late,  curt  response  to  the 
refund  policy  admonition,  have  gone  to  the  brink  of  noncooperation. 
Federal  money  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  would  happen  next  have 
stopped  them  there — thus  far.    The  regionals  could  nwat  readily 
throw  off  the  OE  yoke  and  gain  strength  by  doing  so;  they  would  need 
a  fit  cause  and  a*  united  resolve.. 

-   Undercurrents  o^axmoyance^  a  Jockeying  for  advantage »  and 
occasional  dispu&es  should  not  be  mistaken  for  deep-rooted  conflict* 
The  accord  between  AIES  and  accrediting  agencies  runs  far  deeper  | 
than,  any  discord.    The  agencies  most  hostile  to  AXES  arc  those  not  \ 
yet  bqund  by  "its  shackles:    those  not  yet  recognized  or  not 
recognized  for  all  programs.    The  distrjiist  of  ace<€diting  agencies  I  . 
is  directed  less  at  AIES  or  OE  than  at 'government  forces  which  ■ 

)  >  ; 

•neither  can  control.  /  '  ' 

A  number  of  agencies  have  soughj^  the  commissioner's  recognition 
for  Its  prestige,  deriving  no  direct  federal  funds  thereby,  though  some 
public  and  private  rewards  may  follow/ indirectly  from  this  mark  of  ,good 


standing.    In  some  cases,  they  had  also  gone  to  NCA  and  been  turned 

away.    Naturally,  they  arc  grateful  to  AIES. 

Othei:  agencies  ro  their  ovm  way.     ••Some. .  .want  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  us  as  possible,  and  we  leave  them  alone,"  says  an  AIES  staff 
member.    The  secretary  of  one  such  agency—an  important  one,  which  has 
had  serious  trouble  with  AIES— says,  "We  are  just  not  much  concerned  ab6ut 
OE.    We  answer  their  letters.    We've  not  been  at  the  public  trough,. so  , 
these  things  seem  academic  to  us."    Not  entirely  academic  however:  the 
agency  ha^  taken  some  major  steps  to  comply,  or  appear  to  comply,  with  OE 
injunctions. 

Agencies  immobilized  by  conservatism  and  political  and  financial 
weakness— the  institution^^^^n^^-^soTiations  which  finance  accrediting  have 
many  other  things,  which  they  deem  more  important,  to  spend  money  on— may 
find  AIES  an  irritant.    But  the  largest  block  of  agencies  perceive  it  as  an 
ally.    An  ominous  government  notice  requiring  compliance  by  a  given  date— 
or  else! — can  help  to  gain  funds  and  support  for  accrediting 
from  association  members  and  officers  who  are  indifferent,  recalcitrant,  ^ 
or  otherwise  preoccupied.    AIES  serves  the  same  function  for  accrediting 
agencies  that  they  serve  for  accredited  institutions  and  programs^  giving 
them  a  weapon  of  unknown  strength  (will  it  fizzle  of  burst?)  with  which  to 
ia^irove  their  status.    This  function  is  explicitly  recognized  by 
agency  and  AIES  staff.    Thus,  the  director  of  a  major  professional  age^y 
remarked,  "There  are. four  or  fiVfe  points  in  the  [1974]  criteria  we  . 
dp  not  now  comply  with.    We  intend  to  use  this  document  [the  new 
criteria]  to  make  some  changes  in  our  organization,  which  we  have  wanted 
for  a  long  time.'*         then  added,  jokingly,  "We  intend  to  place  the  blame, 
of  course,  on  the  "pf  f ic'2  of  Education. "^^    "All  of  us  in  specialized 

accreditation  use  you  [AIES]  io  exact  exchanges  from  our  associations.  The 

!  ■ 

new  criteria  are  very  beneficial  for  that  reason,"  he  repeated  during  an 
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appearance    if  ore  the  AIES  advisory  committee*'''    AIES  staff  mend^ers  endorse 

this  use  of  the  recognition  process.    'Ve  try  to  strengthen  the  accrediting 

agencies 9  because  if  they  are  not  strengthened,  the  federal  ai^d  state 

agencies  vill  have  to  step  in  more  to  fulfill  their  legal  obligations^** 
58 

one  said*       **One  reas(in  this  rating  [of  an  accrediting  agency]  is  so 

low,**  the  advisory  committee  was  told  on  one  occasion,  "is  to  give  the 

[agency  director]. ^ .clout  to  get  improvement  out  of  the  [professional] 

society.    Our  low  rating  should  not  be  taken  as  a  reflection  on  the 

[director]...."^' 

^  We  would  be  sorry  if  too  much  emphasis  were  placed  on  conflict 

betve^  acAredittng  agencies  and  AIES,  FRACHE  secretary  Norman 

Bums  told  a  June  1972  meeting  of  accrediting  agencies «    **We  are  both  in 

the  same  camp,**  united  against  those  [such  as  the  Nevman  task  force)  who 

/  60 

would  give' greater  power  to  the  government.     » Agency  spokesmen  say-^that 
they^have  confidence  in  present  AIES  staff;  were  the  staff  to  change, 
relations  with  the  government  mighV  deteriorate.    "Ninety  percent  of 
regulation  is  the  agre^ent  you  work  out  in  somebody *s  office,**  said 
an  agency  counsel.    "The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  pressure  of  the 
^hsumer  movement  for  full  and  open  dealings  In  the  regulatory  area. 
Someone  la  going  to  put  that  kind  of  pressure  on  OE  and  our  option 
for  dealing  in  private  with  OE  will  Jt>jg  reduced^" 

Norman  Bun^  was,  we  believe,  rl^t.    Recognized  agencies  and 
OE  have  been  "in  the  same  camp."    OE  is  in  the  same  camp  becausiSt  it 
has  no  other  camp  to  be  in.    Having  tied  the  eligibility  of  degree- 
granting  institutions  predominantly*  and  that  of  proprietary  insti- 
tutions exclusively,  to  accreditation,  it  has  no  practical  alternative 
to  relying  upon  accrediting  agencies^  be  they  technically  good  or  appalling. 
The  injunctipns  and  admonitions  havgi  a  hollow  core*    No  recognized 
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agency  has  yet  had  its  recognition  withdrawn,  nor»  under  prevailing 
policies,        the  coonnissioner  long  withdraw  recognition  from  an 
agency  whose  accreditation  'establishes  the  eligibility  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Institutions.    He  ralght  painlessly  withdraw' rec'ognitlon 
from  the  agencies  which  serve  no  eligibility  function;  he  can  withhold 
recognition  from  a  new  applicant;  but  until  he  establishes  an 
alternative  to  accreditation  for  eligibility  purposes,  he  must  rely 
on  th^  agencies  which  confer  it.    Two  examples  may  illustrate  the 
point. 

The  commissioner  has  repeatedly  tound  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  non-compliance  with  various  criteria;  he  has  refused 
to  recognize  its  accrediting  in  many  new  fields;  and  AlES  staff  have 
pressed  inquiries  into  several  charges  and  accusations  ag;^inst  AMA 
and  its  collaborating  agencies.    But  where  would  OE  be  without  the 
AMA?    As  things  stand,  AIES  staff  and  copying  machines  are  overburdened 
trying  to  suinnarlze  the  untathoraable  activities  of  the  CouncU.  on 
Medical  Education  and  its  proliferating  accrediting  programs,  each 
with  Its  own  obscure  terminolo^,  complicated  administration,  and  . 
delicate  politics.    Occasionally,  AIES  staff  have  made! mistakes,  which 
they  have  acknowledged,  in  assessing  a  particular  program's  compliance 
with  some  criteria  for  recognition.    The  AXES  Advisory  Committee  is 
likewise  overtaxed  trying  to  comprehend  all  th^  complicated,  inter- 
linked Issues  in  allied  heali^h  accrediting.    Its  December  1973 
^«i„S  was  cVowaea  vicH  soJ^.»e„ey  «p,«».«ives  Cro.  these 
agencies.    To  have  each  merely^  recite  Ills  name  and  briefly  explain 
.  his  responsibilities  wouljl  consume  time  better ;  devoted  to  substantive 
'issues:    but  how  can  any  lay  group  come'  to  grips  with  the^e  issues 
in  the  brief  time  available?    For  better  and  worse,  OE,  like  the 
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nation^  is  dependent^  upon  the  AHA;  admanitioa  and  iialk  of  withdrawing 
recognition  is  empty  without  a  viable  alternative  to  its  accrediting. 

Our  second  exaiiq>le  concerns  an  agency  which  has  been  in  repeated 
trouble  with  AI£S»  state  officials^  and-ct^nsumer  protection  groups*    It  is  - 
safe  to  say»  on  the  basis- of  a  record  established  over  laany  years,  that 
the  accreditation  it  has  conferred  has  afforded    inadequate  protection  to 
many  students;  worse »  that  it  has  caused  many  students  loss  and  inj^y. 
(The  same  could  be  said  of  other  recognised  agencies «)    AXES  is  fully 
aware  of  this  record,  which  has  involved  repeated  violations  of  accrediting 
standards  by  accredited  schools.    The  advisory  committee  has  discussed 
the  ^resultant  problems  on  several  occasions;  the  commissioner  has  given 
the  agency  repeated  warnings — and  repeated  extensions  of  recognition^  In 
'one  short  period t  officials  of  one  state  alone  £iled  seventeen  complaints 
with  OE  against  schools  accredited  by  the  agency. 

In  mid-1973,  me^Bd>ers  of  the  agency f^i  accrediting  commission 
were  charged  with  a  conflict  of  Interest;  a  special  inquiry  was 
launched  by  AXES  and  a  special  appearance  waf(  made  by  commission 
members  before  the  AIJES  Advisory  Committee.    AIES  director  John  Proffitt 
seat  a  special  letter  to  the  cotsmidalon  secretary  calling  his  attentioo- 
to  a  long  list"  of  serious  problemsf  which  gravely  concerned  fedetral 
and  state  officials,  including  evidence  of  malpractice  by  accredited 
schools,  the  ^^ncy*a  failure  to  enforce  its  standards,  and  the 
consequent  widespread  victimization  of  students  and  waste  of  goverrnment 
funds.    In  our  opinion,  no  agency  with  such  a  record,  applying  for 
initial  recognition,  could  possibly  receive  it.    Agencies  have  been 
denied  recognition  for  far  less  serious,  derelictions,  because  they 
missed  several  steps  in  the  authorized  accrediting  quadrille,  with 
no  sign  that  students  suffered  thereby.    Nonetheless,  this  agency 
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(and  it  is  not  unique)  has  remained  recogalzed  by^ the  commissioner  j 
because  he  has  no  alternative  to  recognizing  it.    His  use  ot  accredita- - 
tion  cannot  be  a  free  choice,  and  his  review  of  applications  for 
renewal  can  be  a  charade,  unless  an  alternative  means  of  eligibility 
is  available. 

Shockc^d  at  what  he  learned  in  a  study  of  proprietary  schools 
in  Texas,  one  young  lawyer,  Mark  Berry,  concluded  in  1970  that  "To 
prevent  the  continued  misuse  ot  federal  funds,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  withdraw^  approval  ot  ACBS  as  a  .     ,  . 

nationally  recognized  accrediting  body.  ♦        .  ,  i 

Ail  sorts  of  reasons  can  be  found  why  recognifcion  has  liever'  j| 

■  m 

been  withdrawn. from  an  agency,  i)ut  ail  remain  unconvincing.    It  jj 

might  sljaply  be  said  that  OE  h^s  become  so  addicted  to  accreditation  | 

that  it  cannot  face  the  symptoms  of  withdrawing  recognition.  .  The  • — r- 

commissioner  could  not,  some  contend,  withdraw  recognition  without 

nunlstilng  many^  limocent  schools  for  the  sins  of  the  g^lty,  and  until  1972, 
■J-       •  ■  j 

he  had  no  authority  to  withdraw  eligibility  frofn  accredited  schools 

guilty  of  flagrant  malpractice.    That  is  hard  to  believe,  but  that 

*  i 
is  what  is  asserted:    that  the  law  prevented  HEW  from  stopping  fraud: 

that  the  law  prevented  good  management.    However,  now  that  the  law 

has  given  the  commissioner  explicit  authority  to  withdraw  eligibility 

from  an  accredited  school,  he  has  yet  (October  1974)  to  exercise  it. 

AIES  staff  have,  in  fact,  envisaged  what  might  be  done 

should  the  commissioner  ever  be  forced  to  withdraw  recognition 

from  an  important  agency.    Eligibility  for  the  accredited  schools        _  ^ 

would  be  extended  for  a  period.    During  that  period,  it  can  be  ' 

expected,  the  agency  would  (assisted  by  some  of  the  best  national 

authorities  and  Alps  staff)  rapidly  transform  itself  into  a  very 
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model  o£  a  model  accrediting  a^et^Jly.    It  would  then  reapply  for 
recognition  and>  after  executing^ the  appointed  quadrille ,  what  could 
the  cxMnmiss loner  do  but  grant  recognition?    A  similar  series  of 
events  has  already  occurred^  in  which  a  highly  suspect  agency  was, 
at  great  cost  and  Xabor,  converted  into  a  highly  model  one.  The 

I. 

sane  personages  figuired  in  both  agencies. 

Berry  believed  that  0E> "has  become  subservient  to  the 
interests  It  is  supposed  to  regulate.  "^"^   That  vas  an  overstatement; 
another  young  lawyer^  Matth£iw  Finkln»  has  concluded  that  the  commissioner 
is  not  supposed  to  regulate  accrediting  agencies  at  all,"  without 
specific  statutory  instruction.*^    It  is  more  correct  to  say  thaVoE 
and  accrediting  agencies  have  become  interdependent;  nel^er  1^ 
free,  because  each  has  bound  itself  to  the  other:    no  recognized  agency  . 
has  declined  to  undergo  review,  and  the  commissioner  has. declined  to 
use  alternative  means  of  rendering  schools  eligible.    Hence  the  us^ioly' 
marriage,  dangerous  to  both  parties,  failing  adequately  to  protect 
students  and  the  public  while  endangering  the  independence  of 
accrediting  agencies* 
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congressional  action"    (Matthew  W.  finkin^  '^Federal  Reliance  on  Voluntary 
Accreditation:    The  Power  to  Recognize  as  the  Power  to  Regulate Journal 
of  Lav  and  Education^  July  1973,  pp.  374-5) • 

2.  Ibid.,  372. 
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C^M*  Fiynt  and  Peter  F.  ^fuirhead  to  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  IT*  "Accred-- 
itation  Review  and  Institutional  Eligibility  under  OE  Programs ^  ' 
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Federal  Government,  business  corporations,  and  private  foundations  are  also 
important  members  of  this  diverse  consumer  group*'  (FICE 'Task  Force  on  , 
Educational  Consumer  Protection,  Discussion  Paper,  January  24,  1972). 

52.  ''NAC--and  Federal«*-standards  for  sheltered  workshops  provide  that 
workers  ^e  paid  at  least  the  applicable  minimum  wages  as  required  by  law.  ^  In 
the  case  bf  workers  ^o,  by  reason  of  their  haQdicaps,  cannot  and  do  not  produer 
work  of  comparable  amount  or  quality  to  ccmipetitive  norms ^  the  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  specifying  the  manner  in  which  wages  shall  be  set.  Such 
workers  must  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum  wage  specified  for  their  work  by  the 


l-.s.  n^partment  or  Lahor.  NAC  dot's  iwi  accredit  wurksftops  that  4o  not  meet  . 
tjj/se  si,mdards"  (AtexanUt^r  K.  Handel,  Executive  niff^ctor.  National  Accredita- 
tion Council.  Julv  20,  1973  K^tttT  to  Harnld  r«rl.ins). 

5i.  ^  Sff  ":\gcuda  l  or  kcforir:    ir.E.W.  Task  Fofce  Ue coimnendatfons,"  The 
Chronicle  of  IHuho-r  Kqucation.  CVtober  29,  1973,  p;  7. 

54.  Th^  irapcr,  !>rcH)ared  in  January  1972,  wa«5  published  with  minor 
revisions  as  "Federal* Involvement  in  Kongo vernmantal  Accreditation,"  in  the 
hducational  Record.  Spring  1972,  pp.  138-42. 

55.  See  Will lam- K.  Selden,  "The  Accrediting  Game:    Who  Calls  the 
.Plays?"    Libera r Education.  May  1972,  pp.  245-6. 

5fe.  jKeraark^  at  a  July  11,  1972  meeting  of  specialized  agencies  in 
the  Embassy.  Sow.  {{ot?el,  '"ashington,  D.C.  .     •  .  '  ' 

57.    Hfc^aarks  during  an  August  1972  session  of  the  AXES  Advisory 
Committee.  *  -       •  '  •  ' 

^     58.  >  Novmeher  10,  197?  interview.  '  \ 

39.^  Remarks  by  AIKf?  stafT  member*  at  a  nacember  1972  session  of  the*^ 
AIKS  Advisory  Cotrjintttee . 

60.  Remarks  of,  Norman  Burns  at  June  5,  1972  laeeting  in  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Iv'aahington,  .D.C. ,  called  by  accrediting  agencies*  to  discuss  proposed 
criteria  jtror  recognition;  .\IES  director  John  Proffitt  was  also  present. 

61.  Remarks  nt-af  July  11,  1972  Washington,  D.C.  meeting  of  specialized 
accrediting  agencies.  *  • 

62.  Mark 'Berry,  "^The  Proprietary  Vocational  School,"  Texas  Law 
Review.  1970,  p.  115.  '   

63.  Ihid.^  p.  114.  • 

64.  .See  Matthew  Finkin,  "Federal  Reliance  on  Voluntary  Accreditation: 
The  Power  to  Recognize  as  the  Power  to  Regulate,"  Journal  of  tav  and  Education, 
July  1973,  pp.  339-75.   
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Accrediting  ajL^enciefi  vary  greatly  in  size,  purpose,  and  ijnpoftance. 
It  is  a  mistaile  to  treat  rhom  all-- thf.  North  Central  commission,  wtiich,yin 
the  fall  of  1973,  accredited  677  colleges  ^  universities  in  ^9  stat'es^ 
and  the  N'a'tional  Association  for  Indtusi  t  iarTechnology ,  which  had  ^et  to. 
dccrt-ilit  its  first  Vi'^^^ram — alike,  and  their  experience  as  ^  equal  import- ' 
ance.    That  mistake  is  almost  inevital^ie  in  a  survey  such  asVe  conducted  ^ 
of  Che  58  accrediting  agencies  recognised  bv  the  Coiroissidner  jof  Educanlon/ 
and/or  the  National  Commission  on  Accreaiting.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  interpreting  the  responses  reported  in  this  chapter. 

Recognition  is  valued  for  tiie  status  and  tahgible  benefits  it  may 
bring,  but  accrediting  is  not  contingent  upon  it.    Accrediting  long  antedate 
Che  hecinninE  of  tormai  recoirr-f ♦-ion  by  OE  and  NCA  in  the  1950s;  much  accred- 
iting {by  both  recognized  and  unrecognized  agencies)  thrives  without  recognl- 
tion_  by  OE /6r  NCA  (both  of  which  confine  their  recognition  to  df  gnated 
agency  programs).  Most  educational  programs  tl'erlve  no  eligibility  benefits 
^.^^^^  accreditation,  since  OE  policy  hinges  eligibility  upon  institutional ^ 
*  nor  program,  accreditation. 

*  • 

Most  respondents  regarded  MCA  and  OE  criteria  for  recognition  as 
clear  and  reasonable  and  their  reviev  procedures  and  policies  as  fair  and 
reasonable.    However, -many  criticized  the  slowness  of  OF!  review  and  the 
composition  of  NG\  and  of  the  AlES  Advisory  Committee,  wanting  more  repre- 
sentation on  tl.^se  f»odies  of^  professional ,  vocational,  and  proprietary 
education  and  more  direct  contact  with  the  AXES  Advisory  Conanittee- 

^         The  regionals  and  somc'  apt?ciali2ed  accrediting  agencies  disclaim 
rasponsihility  for  receiving  public  complaints,  except  in  the  few  cases 
when  they  raflect  on  the  accreditability  of  a  school  or  program...  Other 
iipecialized  agencies  and  those  accrediting  proprietary  schools  will  in- 
vestigate complaints  against  accredited  schools,  most  ot  which "Ijome  from 

students,  facult'y,  and  other  schools.    Though  tha  service  thus  rendered   

is  better  than  no  service  at  ail,  it  is  not  adequjate  to  prevent  or  rectify 
educational  malpractice  and  misrepresentation.'  However,  accreditors  take 
a  notably  sanguine  view  of  the  educational  world:    only  6  of  51  respondents 
felt  that  misrepresentations  In  catalogs,  advertising,  or  recruiting  were 
a  significant  problem  at  any  of  their  accredited  schools* 

Most  respondents  liked  the  present  linkage  ofN^ccreditation  and 
eligibility  and  would  extend  it  to  other  programs  such  as  veterans  benefits. 
At  the  same  tine,  they  would* like  OE  to  relax  its  review  of  their  operations 
or  delegate  it  to  a*  private  body  such  as  a  reorjganized  RCA  representing  a 
broader  range  of  post secondary  educational  interests.    Their  cverili  position 
seeaied  to  be:    accreditation  is  our  best  widespread  test  of  edu6a|tional 
quality;  accredited  schools  should  be  eligible  for  govenuaent  {»ro^aiiis;  and 
accrediting  agencies  should  be  trusted  to  accredit  without  undue  government 
scrutiny.    Despite  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  AIES  sta£f^<  it  was  a 
governoent  staff  and  the  government  should  utilize  and/or  promote,  not 
.  control,  regulate,  or  inspect  accreditation. 


t 
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The  present  chapter  will  examine  the  government's  recognition  and 

use  of  accrediting  agencies  as  viewed  by  agency  representatives^  Sipce 

we^s^ll  rely  in  large  measure  on  their  responses  Xo  our  questionnaire, 

distributed  in  Septem)>er  1973,  something  more  should  be  said  about  this. 
One  cannot  talk  of  accrediting  agencies  in  one  breath*  The 

regionals  are  established  and  yfit  sensitive:    they  stand  on  their  dignity, 
while  responding  slowly  to  outside' forces;  they  bring  to  mind  the  dinosaur 
who,  hit  in  the  tail,  says  "ouch"  a  week  later.    The  agencies  accrediting 
proprietary  schools  are  making  it;  open  and  cooperative  with  OE  in  public 
and  subtly  resistant,  when  necessary,  in  private,  they  know  their  way 
around  Washington  and  state  capitals  and  can  teach  some  things  to  the  . 
lobbyists  in  One  Dupont  Circle.    The  professional  accrediting  agencies 
are  much  and  little,  powerful  and  weak,  inescapable  and  inconsequential* 
In  1973,  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion 'Accredited  2,693  programs  at  1,747  schools;  the  National  Council  for 
the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  2,620  programs  at  524  schools;  and 
the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional  Development,  1,522  programs  at  495 
schools.    The  Council  on  Podiatry  Education  accredited  5  schools;  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association,  8  schools;  and  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  14«  Spokes 
men  for  some  professional  agencies  are  caustic  about  the  incompetence  of 
AIES  staff  and  hostile  about  their  presumptuousnass;  others  praise  AXES  for 
strengthening  the  quality,  independence  and  Importance  of  accrediting. 

It  was  important,  w  thought,  to  ask  all  recognized  agencies  about 

»j ...  ...  .. 

the  use  of  accreditation  for  eligibility  purposes  and  their  experience  w^th 
AXES  recognition  procedures,  not  just  to  gain  information  but  also  to  give 
them  a  formal  opportunity  to  record  their  opinions  about  government  policies 
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and  practices  which  affect  them.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  cotamon 
set  of  questiotiB  for  agencies  with  such  varied  character,  purposes »  and 
circutsstances,  and  unwise  to  treat  all  responses  as  of  equal  weight*  Survey 
statistics  are  a  great  equalizer,  and  the  pledge  of  anonymity  precludes  the 
identification  of  individual  respondents  or  agencies  except  for  their  answers 
to  three  sets  of  questions  (dealing  with  the  number  of  schools  and/or 
programs  accredited,  the  normal  period  of  accreditation,  and  the  eligibility 
of  proprietary  schools  for  accreditation)  which,  they  were  eicplicitly  ad- 
vised,  might  be  reported* 

Respondents  were  promised  that  "Answers  to  all  other  questions  will 

be  seen  only  by  the  project  staf f* .and  will  not  be"  ascribed  to  an  identified 
person  or  agency  without  written  permission***    Despite  this  assurance,  four 
staff  directors  sought,  and  were  given,  personal  assurance  of  confidentiality 
before  responding.    It  may  be  assumed  that  many  others  replied  with  discretion. 

Survey  forms  were  mailed  to  58  agencies  early  in  September  1973  and 
re^"T-nefl  by  all,  by  early  November.    Thirty^ne  agencies  were  recognised  by 
both  the  Comoiissioner  of  Education  and  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting; 
twenty-four  by  the  comaissioner  alone;  and  chree»  by  NCA  alone.    However,  by 
common  consent,  the  AMA  Council  on  Medical  Education  replied,  on  a  single 
form,  for  itself  and  slK  agencies  collaborating  with  it  in  allied  health 
accrediting:    the  American  Medical  Record  Association,  the  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association,  the  Joint  Review  Conmittees  for  Raillologlc  Technology 
and  Respiratory  Therapy,  the  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  Technology,  and 
the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association.    The  last  two  agencies  also 
submitted  their  own  forms.    Thus,  the  maximum  number  of  responses  to  various 
questions  was  52,  54,  or  58.    Separate  forms  were  sent  to  all  ten  regional 
accrediting  commissions  recognized  by  the  commissioner.    Those  from;  the 
seven  commissions  of  higher  education  were  returned  in  a  packet  by  FRACHE 
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director  Robert  Kirkwood,  who  also  kindly  submitted  his  answers  to  many 
questions  and  granted  permission  to  quote  them. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  staff  director  of  each  recog- 
t\ized  agency.    Six  forms,  all  from  specialized  agencies,  were  completed  in 
whole  or  part  by  the  accrediting  commision  chairman,  and  nine  were  completed 
(or,  taore -precisely,  signed)  by  two  or  more  persons. 

The  Number  of  Accreditations 

Table  1  reports  the  number  of  programs  and/or  schools  accredited 
by  the  58  agencies  in  the  fall  of  1973,  the  net  number  added  since  the 
fall  of  1972,  the  normal  period  of  accreditation,  and  the  year  each  agency 
was  first  recognized  by  the  commissloneV  and  NCA. 

The  statistics  on  the  number  of  programs  and/or  schools  accredited 
look  crisp  and  clear — until  one  looks  more  closely-    V&  asked,  "How  many 
programs' and/or  schools  are  now  accredited  by  your  agency?     (Thus,  if  3 
programs  ^re  accredited  at  each  of  30  schools,  the  answer  should  be  90 
programs  at  30  schools.    If  your  agency  accredits  only  schools  or  insti- 
tutions, enter  ohly  the  number  of  school s .) "_jrhe  effort  to  identify, 
respectively,  the  number  of  programs  and  of  separate  institutional  sites, 
was  only  partly  successful,  as  an  inspection  of  Individual  responses  will  « 
indicate.    A  more  accurate  and  complete  account  would  require  a  separate 
survey,  with  careful  definitions  of  "program"  and  "school,"  and  a  distinc- 
tion between  "schools"  (of- law,  forestry,  nursing,  etc.)  which  are,  and 
are  not  affiliated  with  a  larger  educational  or  business  enterprise.  Thus, 
the  total  number  of  separate  program  accreditations  given  in  the  table  is 
incomplete,  while  that  of  ins  titbit  ions  cannot  be  accurately  determined  from 

the  data.    However,  th£i!se  58  ag^cles  accounted  for  a  minimum  of  29,895 

••  -  •  •  •    -  V' 
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iA  iii  v^>:/,ni        Accrediting  Afvncios 

This  li^t  pro-ionts  thti  iuli  names  of  the  58  accrediting  agencies 

recoiiniiiod  by  ihe  Coiiimi.ssionur  o:  Education  and/or  the  National 

Commission  on      Aovrvditin,;;  as  oi  the- summer  of  1973.  The  order  of  ^ 

listinii  follows  that-  oi  Tahle  1,  in  which  the  names  are  abbreviated. 

-J 

1.  Middle  States  Association  of  ColleRc    and  Secondary  Schools, 
<:onimission  on  Higher  Education  .  ' 

2,  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Commission  on 
IdvStitutions  ot  Higher  Education 

3»  Norih  Central  As??ociation  of  Colleges  and  Sccon4^ry  Schools, 

Commission  .on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  .  " 

4*^ Northwest  ^Association  of  ^econdary  and  Higher  S'chools,  Commission 
,pn  Higher  Schools 

5.  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, -Contmiss ion  on  CoUego^ 

6.  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Accrediting  Commission 
for  Senior  Colleges  and  Universities 

7.  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Accrediting  Commission 
for  Junidr'  Colleges 

Other  regional  commissions- 

8.  New* England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Commission  on  Public 
Secondary  Scbool^^ 

9»  New  Enp.land  Association  of  Schools  and  CollogcTS,  Commission  on  Vocational 
Technical  Institutions 

10,  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  Commission  on  OccupationaJ, 
Education  Institutions  ' 

11,  The  Board  v>l  Regegts  oi  the  University  oi  the  State  of  New  York»  the' 
Statu  Education  Department 

Proprletar:/  School  Agenc^ies  \  ' 

12,  Accrediting  i^ireau  ol" 'Medical  Laboratory  Schools 

13*  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools,  Accrediting  Commission 

14,  Co^mctologv  Accrediting  Coimnission 

15.  National  Association  o^f  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  Accrediting 
Commission  % 

IS.  National  Home  S^udy  Council,  Accre4iting  Commission 

f 

Speci aliped  agencies  , 

17.  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board  . 

18.  NaLional  Association  of  Schools  of  Art,  Commission  on  Accrediting 
\ccrediting  Association  of  Bible  Colleges 
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20-  National  Ac c red i Lac  ion  Council  for  ARuncies  Serving  the 
Blind  and  VisaaUy  Handicapped 

21.  American  Assembly  oi  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

22.  American  Chemical  Society,  Conmiictce  on  Professional  Training 

23.  Association  for  Clinical  Pastoral  Education 

24.  American  Dental  Association,  Council  on  Dental  Education 

25.  Engineers*  Council  for  Professional  Development  j 

26.  Society  of  American  Foresters 

27.  American  BoaVd  of  Funeral  Service  Education 

28.  /^rican  Home  EtonoiAics  Association 

29.  Accroditing  Commission  on  Graduate  Education  for  Hospital 
Administration      '  - 

30.  National  Association  of  Industrial  Technology 

31s.  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  Accrediting  Committee 

32.  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

33.  "Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

34.  American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education  and  Admissions 
to  the  Bar 

35.  American  Library  Association,  Office  of  Library  Education 

36.  Liaison  Committee  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 

37.  American  Medical  Association,  CouncilVon  Medical  Education 

38.  American  Medical  Record  Association,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Registration 

39.  Board  of  Schools  of  Medical  Te<r!mology  of  the  American  Society  of 
Clinical  Pathologists  and  the  American  Society  for  Medical  Technology 

40.  American  Occupational  The rap^r^ Association,  Accreditation  Committee 

41.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association,  Committee  on  Accreditation  in 
Basic  Education 

42.  Joint  Review  Coramitt^sc  on  Education  for.  Radiologic  Technology  of  'the 
American  College  of  Radiology  and  the  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists 

43.  Joint  Review  Committee  for  Inhalation  Therapy  Education  of  the  American 
Association  for  Inhalation  Therapy,  the  American  College  of  Chest 
Physicians,  and  the  American  Society  pf  Anesthesiologists 

44.  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

45.  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists 

46.  National  League  for  Nursing 

47.  American  Optometric  Association,  Council  on  Optometric  Education 

48.  American  0<?teopathic  Association,  Office  of  Education 

49.  American  Cwvncii  on  Pharmaceutical  Education 

50.  American  Podiatry  Assoc iatiqp.  Council  on  Podiatry  Education 

51.  National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service 

52.  American  Psychological  Association,  Education  and  Training  Board 

53.  American  Public  Health  Association,  Executi%'e  Board 

54.  Council  on  Social  Work  Ediication,  Dlvl<?ion  of  Educational  Standards 
and  Accreditation      ;  " 

55.  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  Education  and  Training  Board 

56.  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

57.  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 

5g'.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Department  of  Education  and 
Licensure 
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separate  laccredi  tat  ions.    Tt^at  represented  an  averkge  of  515  each  or^  dis-  * 

)! 

cotmting  ithe  New  York  Regents  which  alone  registered  8,100  programs,  382 

V 

each«    Giv^  the  normal  period  of  from  5  to  10  years  between  accreditation 
visits,  that  would  suggest  an  average^of  from  38  to  76  annual  accreditations 
per  agency,  Ojr  from  under  one  to  under  two  a  week» 


Both  i>E  and  NCA  have  confined  their  recoRn4.tion  to  the  accredit'- 

( 

at  ion  of  educational  in.4ti  tut  ions  and  programs «    (NCA  considered  but 

rejected  the  recognition  of  agencies  accredlltisis  noneducational 

institutions  such  as  museums,  hospitals,  laboratories,  laboratory  animal 
quarters,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  correctional  institutions.) 
For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1973*  the  National  Accreditation  Council  for 
Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  accredited  some  A9 
institutions*.  Of  these,  14  were  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  remainder, 
sheltered  workshops,  rehabilitation  centers^  libraries,  and  other  agencies 
providing  services  to  the  blind-    The  commissioner  has  recogfiized  NAC  only 
for  its  accreditation  of  schools.    Of  course,  the  restriction  of  recogni- 
tion to  a  portion  of  an  agency's  accrediting  does  not  stop  unrecognized 
activities:     it  may  help  them,  insofar  as  recognition  enhances  the  agency's 
professional  reputation  and  public  standing.     However,  the  eligibility  of 
schools  or  programs  for  federal  programs  is  restricted  to  those  whose 

V  accreditation  has  been  explicitly  recognized  by  the  commissioner. 

Many  recognized  agencies  (perhaps  half  of  the  specialized  agencies) 
conduct  extensive  accrediting  not  recognized  by  the  commissioner  or  NCA. 

.     It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  unrecognized  activitv* 
It  extended  to  2»000,  perhaps  many  more^  programs,  mainly  at  pre- 

baccalaureate  !e-^cls^  -an;'*  prof^rans  o*^^rlns:  barra^^ut'eate  and  graduate 
degrees,  and  non-degree  residency  and  continuing  education  programs,  were 


ERIC 


also  included*    NCA  has  sought  to  restrict  its  recognition  to  programs 

awarding  a  first  profeissional  degree  at  regionally  accredited  instituHons. 

Hente,  prdgrams  offered  by  institutions  (often,  free-standing  professional 

schools)  not  regionally  accredited  have  been  fori&ally  outside  the  NCA  fold. 

OE,  contrariwise,' has  placed  no  such  restriction  on  its  recognition  of 
program  accrediting  at  degree-granting  institutions,  but  has  sought  to 

confine  its  recognition  of  vocational  prograiss  (especially  in  allied 

health  areas)  to  those  offered  by  institutionally  accredited  schools. 

The  picture  is  further  cos^llcated  by  the  fact  thati^  at  neither 

higher  educational  nor  proprietary  institutions  is  the  , scope  of  "insti- 

i     .  . 

tutrional**  accreditation  always  cJLear.    Hpw  many,  new  buildings  and  programs 
are  necessary  to  transform  an  extension  center »  \^ich  does  not  require 
its  own  accreditation,  into  a  new  campus,  which  does?    How  many  new  degree 
or  non-Klegree  programs  mayor  may  not  require  a  special  accrediting  visit, 
a  special  judgment  by  the  "institutional"  accrediting  agency  and,  in  due 
course,  special  recognition  by  NCA  or  the  commissioner?  (Since  the  regionals 
staunchly  resi^t^being  drawn  into  programmatic  accreditation,  the  reevalua- 
tion  required  within  two  years  if  "an  institution  substantially  changes  its 
nature  or  scope"  is  specifically,  or  ostensibly,  not  confined  to  the  new 
educational  areas.    Rather,  "the  entire  in'stition  is  reviewed  rather  than 
merely  the  changed  features. .. ."^) .  .  One  specialized  agency  director  noted 
that  his  agency  "extends  |de  facto  accreditation"  to  certain  programs  not 
Included  within  the  scop^  of  NCA  recognition,  because  of  "turf  problems" 
with  another  recognizee/ agency.    The  status  of  accredited  Canadian  programs 
and  schools  is  not  always  clear:    are  they  or  are  they  not\^cluded  within 
the  scope  of  NCA  or  OE  recognition?    De  lure,  probably  not;  de  facto, 
probably  yes,  because  of  the  delicate  balance  that  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween sovereignty  and  collaboration^. 
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NCA  -  0£  Comparisons.  ^ 

Ol  27  agencioH  applying  to  both  NCA  and  OE^   15  devoted  loss  t imu 
to  the  NCA  submission,  10  thi'  same  time  to  both,  and  only  2,  more  time 
to  the  NCA.     These  stacistlcf?  exagge'^ate  the  time  taken  by  applications 
to  NCA  which  often  schodult-J  its  review  to  coincide  with  OE's— tor  l.S  oi 
the  27  agencies,  the  two  reviews  occurred  within  a  three  month  period— and 
accepted  the  same  material.    In  such  a  situation,  many  respondents 
allocated  their  labor  equally  to  NCA  and  OE  but  their  comments  indicated 

that  their  submissions  were  geared  principally  to  the  needs  of  OE.  *n 

•  I 

An  average  of  thirteen  months  elapsed  between  application  to  OE 
and  word  of  the  commits ioner*s  decision  for  the  24  specialized  agencies 
providing    this  infonoation;  seven  months  elapsed  for  9  regional  commls- 
sions;  and  five  months,  for  k  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools. 
(The  decision  on  the  application  of  12  agencies  was  still  pending.)  In 
the  twenty  cases  in  which  agencies  reported  this  information  for  both 
bodies »  it  took  NCA  an  average  of  7  months  and  OE,.  10  months  to  reach  a  ^ 
decision* 

The  Importance  of  Recognition 

Relatively  more  respondents  regarded  NCA  recognition  as  "indis- 
pensable" and  fewer  as  "important  but  not  indispensable"  than  that -of  OE 
(Tkble  2).    To  be  sure,  these  responses  excluded  some"  15  agencies  (primarily, 
the  regionals  and  agencies  accrediting  prop^l^ary Schools)  which,  not 
being  recognized  by  NCA,  had  effectively  demonstrated  that  its  recognition 
Vas  dispensable  to  them.    However,  NCA  recognition  was  considered  vital  by' 
many  agencies  accrediting  higher  educational  programs,  for  the  prestige  and 
legitimacy  it  conferred  and  because  it  eased  their  access  to  regionally 
accredited  institutions,    it  tras  noted  that  NCA  recognition  also  served 


Table  2 

"How  important  is  recognition  by 
NCA  and/or  OE  to  your  agen^Xs'* 


Agencies  recog- 

♦  Agencies  niz^d  by  both 

Recognition  is  recognized  by  q£ 

NCA  OE         NCA  OE 


Indispensable 

23 

* 

— T  

24" 

16 

16  V 

Important  but 

not  indispensable 

.  .  9 

23 

9  * 

11 

Dispensable 

1 

 1  

Total  ' 

33 

48 

27 
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Source:    Survey . responses  of  recognized  agencies,  Septeniber- 
November  1973. 


''to  biring  specialized  agencies  together  J^defend  their  coflsnon  interests, 
limit  prolif  era^on,  and  improve  accrediting.^ 

Federal  money  was  cited  most  often  as  the  reason  why  OE 
recognition  was  '"indispensable,"  particularly  for  professional  schools 
that  were  oo,t  regionally  accredited.    However,  by  that  same  token, 
OE  recognition  was  dispensable  to  professional  programs  rendered 
eligible  by  their  institution's  regional  accreditation;  public 
institutions  might  also  be  rendered  eligible  by  statute  or  by  state 
approval..  , 

Institutions  and  prograaae  accredited  by  a  number  of  recognized 
agencies  received  little  or  no  federal^  money  thereby;    *'...aot  all  funding 


is  i\»dcr.il;  in  ta.t,  most  ot  it  is  sCatt%  loial,  ^^^nd  private^  and  curivntly 
kiiiic  !  .  luiiaiu^'.  IS  av.ii  K*f>Ks*'  wrtH**  tiw  divccttJr  ol  a  niaior 

HjH*- i.il  i>u»il  agi  ni-y*     **flowovi'r,  mo.m  srhools  ami  inst  itutions  would  prctor 
to  bo  .ii  credi tt--d  by  a  rcco^nirteii  agency •     [We}. ••will  continue  {ourj^.. 
a».-L  ivii       ,  with  or  without  recognition  iron  XCA  and  USOE.     { Employ  tir.s  ] 
,..wiil  probably  continue  to  employ  producite*  of  [our ]..• programs,  with 
withmit  NCA  and  USOE  recognition.** 

ihe  Criteria  and  Revlev  Process 

OE  came  oft  more  poorly  than  NCA  in  the  opinions  expressed  about 
tlu  rlarity  and  Ycai^onableness  ol  its  criteria;  the  extent  to  which  its 
revuvn*?  of  applications  for  recognition  was  informed,  fair»  and  expeditious; 
aud  ^.he  overall  reasonableness  of  its  policies  (Table  3)»    True^  some 

agvncios  conuaended^  and  only  .6-8  criticized  the  OE  review  process 
on  tive  of  the  six  points  covered  In  our  questioas;  16  felt  that  the 
on  review  was  not  cxpedi tons.    Additional  consuents  indicated  au>re  widespread 
reservations  about  OE,  anc   to  a  lesser  extent  iNCA,  review  policies  and 
practices.     It  v:houid  be  borne  in  mind»  responses  were  confined  to  agencies 
which  had  applied  for  recognition,  thus  excluding  criticisms  of  NCA 
that  niight  have  Jbcen  offered  by  the  regionals  and  agencies  accrediting 
secondary,  vocational,  and  proprietary  education* 

We  asked  respondenis  to  estimate  the  number *6f  days*  labor 
entailed  in  their  most  recent  application  to  OE  and  NCA.     The  answers 
ranged  I'rom  under  a  day  to  over  a  year.     It  appears  that  the  amount  ol 
tim<?  Graves  ted  was  roughly  related  to  the  ipi^prortance  of  recognition  to 
an      -ncy,  the  scale  and  complexity  of  its  accrediting,  and  the  difficulties 
ant  icipatLfd. 


Table  3 


"Please  indicate  your  opinion  of  each  agency  to  which 
you  have  applied  for  recognition," 

Opinion  of  review  .  NCA  qe 

Ntmber  replying 
for  recognition  •  Yes    -No  *  Yes  No 


r 


a.  .  Its  criteria  are  all 

clear  .                       3-1  2  42  8 

reasonable  '  r                  32  2  39  S 

b.  Its  review  is 

informed    ^  30  1  38  6 

fair  30  1  40  6 

expeditious  2^  5  29  16 

» 

c.  Its  policies  are  reasonable                30  2  40  6 


Source;    Survey  responses  of  recognized  agencies,  September 
-  November  1973;  "don't  know"  responses  omitted*  Responses 
confined  to  agencies  which  have  applied  for  recognition  to 
NCA  and  OE,  respectively. 


More  time  was  dcvotc^d  to  applications  for  initial  than  for  renewed  re- 

»■  ■      ..  .  ' 

cognition.    <>n   ivt^rage,  th^^reglonal  consntssions  deVot<?d  9  days  and  the 

specialized  agencies,  lb  davs  labor  to  their  OE  applications;  the  proprietary 

school  agenciei^^  a\i  average  of  103  days — the  figure  was  inflated  by  two 

agencies  which  invested'  incredible  amounts  of  time  in  their  subniissions. 

The  avcra>»f  ratio  oi  pxoiesbional  to  nonprofessional  labof  was  4;5  for  the 

regionals,  7:4  -'or  t.ic  ^iropr  ietary  school  agencies^  and  10:6  for  specialized 

ageaciei>. 

N(  A    ritoria,  sum4  sugftested,  should  be  clearer.    NCA  **relies  on 
conferences        relay  the*  i>ubtIoties  ^nd  nuances....**    OE  criteria  were 
morfe  detailed,  but  u.ot^  thereby^  entirely  clears    Some  considered  them 
decidedly  **ambi^uous'*  snd  complained  that  OE  staff  had  failed  to  clarify 
them.    ".•♦Oi:  Diake:^  a  ruling  that  miniuium  criteria  are  not  being  met  but 
wi^l^npt  advise  what  is  required*  "Its  criteria  are  subject  to  various 

interpri*tritlons.  • .  •    Even  members  of  the  OE  staff  interpret  certali^criterla 
differently/' 

w  i  * 

Soifit*  Oi:  cjriterla^  the  critics  believed^  were  unreasonable*    In  view 
of  the  varicrv  of  accrediting  agencies,  **It  is  almost  impossible  to  prepare 
reasonable  dc^tailed  criteria  for  everyone."    Greater  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed  with  the  proposed  new  <;riteria  (adopted  in  1974)  than  with  their 
initial  draii  or»  in  certain  respects^  the  1969  criteria.    The  ethics 
criterion  was  an  example:     the  1969  criteria  obliged  agencies  to  "enforce"; 
an  early  draft  of  the  revised  criteria^  to  "recuire";  and^the  final  revision, 
to  **foster^*  ethical  practices.    **0E  interpretations  [of  the  criteria] 
change  and  Keveral  are  more  concerned  with  social  issues  than  quality ..... 
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OF.  staff,  rospondehts  trom  several  professional  agencies  felt, 
wvro  "rc-markably  utfinforiro.r'  nud  "inept"  in  rev iewin)*- their  work.  "Ttiose 
individwal^i  that  perform  the  review  are  not  knowledgeable  about  our 
programs  or  iustitutiona.    This  results  in  many  misinterpretations  and 
request!?  for  superfluous  data."    One  respondent  considered  that  NCA  as 
well  asjOE  staff  "lack. .. true  knowledge  of  the  needs,  practices,  motives 
and  comaitments  of  the  profession  represented  by  the  specialized  accred- 

4 

iting  Agency."    NCA's  review  of  his  agency  was  "quite  superficial."  an 
accrediting  commission  chairman  said..    Others  deemed  the  NCA  review  more; 
insightful,  if  less  systematifj.    It  is  easier  to  pull  the  wool  over  the 
'eyes  of  OE  staff,  an  agency  director  told  us  on  one  occasion.  However, 
another  observed,  "USOE  actually  followed  our  work  out  into  the  country, 
visited  on  our  teams,  saw  us  "in  action.    To  that  extent,  they  were  better 
informed  than  NCA  for  which  this  was  a  paper  exfercise  plus  whatever  hear-r 
^y  or  data  individual  Commission  members  had  privately."    It  is  normal 
for  OE  staff  to  accompany  a  visiting  team  as  part  of  its  review  process, 
but  unusual  for  NCA  siaff  to  do  sp,  because  their  professional  staff  has 
consisted  solely  of  an  executive  director  and  assistant  director. 

OE  was  criticized  for, failing  to  provide  agencies  with  a  copy  of 
the  review  summary  presented  by  staff  to  the  advisory  committee.  "There 
was  material  In  our  letter  [of  recognition  from  the  commissioner  J  that 
wa's  discussed  with  us."    "Tn  the  case  o.f  .NCA,  we  were  sent  a  copy 

of  the  review  summary  prepared  by  the  staff  for  consideration  by  the 
NCA  Executive  Committee  and  asked  to"  check  it  tqr  factual  accuracy.  We 
were  not  sent  such  a  summary  by  OE." 

NCA  was  criticized 'for  its  "somewhat  passive"  posture,  for  con- 
fining  recognition  largely  to  degree-level  programs,  for  Its  restrictive 
attitude  to  new  accrediting  programs,  and  for  its  fortj^ie  to  make  all  of 
its  policies  open  and  explicit. 
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OE  was  criticized  tor  being  "questionably  responsive  to»«»£inall 
proprlotarv  ijroup^;"  —  J.o.»  rosponsive  to  ,i  quej^tlonable  extent — and^for 
the  advisory  committee      excessive  reliance  on  staff  and  insufficient 
direct  contact  with  accrediting  agencies*    The  competence  of  both  the 
committee  and  NCA  to  evaluate  the  work  of  specialized  agencies when  they 
lacked  representatives  from  agencies^  fields^  was  questioned*    The  criticism 
was  directed  ac  che  knowledge  npt  only  of  the  technical  content  of  pro*** 
fessional  education  but  or  the  nature  of  prof edsional- accrediting* 

Cpminun  ic  a  t  i  on  s 


The  great  majority  of  respondents  felt  adequately  informed  about  NCA 

and  OK  policies.    Uot^ever,  a  large  minority  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
their  knowledge  of  OE  operations -(Table  4)*    A  number  wanted  a  fuller  ex*- 
position  of  the  rationale  and  goal  of  OE  policies  exemplified  in  the  new 

criteria.    Robert  Kirkwood  asked,  **Is  the  role  of  AlES  to  be  a  steadily 
expanding  one?    To  what  extent  is  it  concerned  with  the  interests  of  in- 
stltutions  in  the  recognition  of  specialized  accrediting  agencies?    Is  it 
possible  that  AIES  would  seek  to  build  its  power  and  position  by  recognizing 
moie  and  more  agencies?" 

Several  re«?nondents  sug<?e9ted  that  np^isaue  a  re*njlar  ne"P- 

Ictter  to  inform  agencies  of  its  actions,  prospective  policy  changes, 
and  accre«iit  In^,  (k-veloptnents.     Publlc»ti^  of  notices  in  the  Federal 
Regis ter  vas  aoi  an  adequatt?  Kuh»tiyite.     More  frequent  and  regular 
report  s  wore  also  requested  »if^CA.  '  OE  and  NCA  conmunications  should  go 
not  only  to  agtncy  staff  hut  "to  the  individual  members  of  th.e  boards  of 
directors  of .. .accredit ing  agencies."    The^  issuance  of  "a  definitive 
policy  book"  was  suggested  for  both  bodies. 
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Table  4 

% 

"l>o  you  feel  sufficiently  well  iiiforiaed 
about  NCA  and  OE  policies  and  actions?'* 

Response  •  NCA  OE 


Yes  28  36 


No,  "yes»  but."  * 
or  "don't  know" 


13 


Total*  32*  49* 


*    Responses  confined  to  agencies  recognized  by 

NCA  and  OE,  respectively. 
Source:    Responses  to  suirvey  pf  recognized  agencies, 
September  -  November  1973* 


OE  and  NCA  weije  praised  for  the  conferences  they  had  sponsored 

■  * 

on  such  subjects  as  due  process  and  self-study  techniques.    "Both  agencies 
have  done  well  the  last  few  years  to  keep  us  acquainted  with  policy  changes 
and  ather  actions  taken."    Nonetheless,  a  number  of  respondents  complained 
that  they  were  informed  of  new  policies  but  not  consulted  about  them  in 
advance.    "Open  meetings  of  the  organizations  including  the  policy-makers 
rather  th^n  the  staff  are  needed." 

The  usefulness  of  a  newsletter  to  inform  accrediting  agencies, 
state' officials,  and  the  interested  public  about  OE  actions  and  pertinent 
-developments  in  accrediting  circles  seemed  clear.    Shortly  after  this  study 
vas  begun,  we  suggested  that  such,  a  newsletter  be  circulated,  and  at  least 
two  mimeographed  issues  have,  in  fact,  been  distributed.    However,  even  this 


simple  step  was  disputed.    Was  it  a  means  of  AIES|  aggrandizement?  Should 
not  such  a  newsletter  rather  be  issued  by  NCA?    iljiat  information  should  it 
contain  and  who  should  clear  the  contents?    Oner       make  better  time  in  the 
Everglades  than  in  the  marshes  of  accrediting. 

Composition  of  NCA  and  AlES  Committee 

We  were  struck  by  the  temperateaess  of  agency  staff  criticism  of  NCA 
and  AXES.    That  being  so, . th^'criticism  of  the  composition  of  NCA  and  the 
AXES  Advisory  Committee  seems  of  special  significance.    These  lM>dies  have 
exercised  significant  power  over  the  agencies  thcy*recognlze  and,  plainly, 

/  .... 

toany  would  like  a  share  of  it  (Table  5)» 

NCA,  the  director  of  one  regional  associatican  felt,  i^s  too  retaoved 
from  higher., edudational  institutions;  -  Its  policies  were  determine4  hy  the 
^H^ashington  umbrella  organizations** — i*e.^  the  seven  ass~ociat|on^t^Hich 


designated  most  NCA  board  members.    This  reversed"^ the  criticism  b)r.  some 
association  staff  that  the  regional s  were  "staff  dominated."    Plainly ,1 
each  side  believes  it  speaks  for  "the  institutions"  which,  liie  ©embers 

*■•' 

of  "the  public,"  do  not  speak  for  themselves.    As  for  the  AIES  Advisory 
Committee,  some  respondents  protested,  they  did  not  even  know  who  were  its 
members  or  how  they  were  selected.    Robert  Kirkwood  asfeed,  "What  is  the 
basis  for  [the]  selection  of  the. .  •Committee?    Who  is  its  spok^sman^^-^the 
chairman  or  AIES  [staff]?    Why  is  there  no  regulaij  channel  of  consmunication 
for  the  Comnittee  to  institutions  and  accrediting jorganieations?"  "Only 
recently  have  we  known  the  membership...."  wrote  dne  staff  director.  "Al- 
though the  laembers  appear  qualified,  on  what  basis  were  they  chosent  what 
are  their  functions,  and  experience  with  accreditation?" 
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Table  5 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  composition  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting?  With  that  of  the  OE  Advisory  •  ' 
Coamittee  on  Accreditation  and  Institutional'  Sl'igibility?" 


Answer 


NCA 


0£ 


Yes 


No 


17 


13 


24* 

19 


\ 


"Yes.  but,"  "Partly," 
"Don't  know" 


Total 


33 


50 


Source:    Survey  of  renc^gnized  accrediting 
agencies  t  Septe&ber  -llovember  1973. 
Responses  confined  to  agencies  which  have 
applied  for  recognition  to.  each  body. 


fCirkwood's  questions  are  entirely  merited.    The  advisory  comnittee's 
role  has  been  a  triumph  of  ambiguity.    In  announcing  the  formation  of  AXES 
in  May  1968 ,  the  national  Commission  on  Accrediting  Reports  states ,  "An 
important  function  "bf  Mr.  Prof fitt. . .will  be  to  work  closely  with  a  new 
board»...which  will  advise  the  CoooBissioner. . . ."^    A  board  is  not  usually 
advisory:    it -set^  policy.    The  chairman  of  such  a  board,  and  tlie  board's* 
executive  committee,  normally  exercises  real  power.    In  contrast,  an  advisory 
ciommittee  can  be  influential  but  cannot  be  held  administratively  responsible 
for  its  actions.    The  AXES  Advisory  Committee  has  been  used  both  ways,  at 
the  convenience  of  OE  staff  and  the  commissioner:    it  is  routinely  held 
responsible  for  the  commissioner's  recognition  actions  though,  being 
advisory,  it  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  them. 


Manv  ro  ;innuK^nr^  ot't  t  r^^d  sti^»^t.st  ions  lor  the  kind  of  metnbers  who 
sluMilU  bv  .kMo.!       N'"\  .rui  t  "u-  AIKS  commiLU-o.    The  ttist  vas  thnt  the 
boaU's  shniil.i  hft'i.mv  i!u>rt'  roi>rf.sentdL'{Vfc>  of  the  agencies  which  they  recog- 
nized  or,  ill  lUc  ca. -e  u:  NCA^  shoiila  recognize*    Both  should,  it  was  said, 
add  represuntat  ivus  oi  i^^  oupat  lonal,  proprietary,  and  professional 
accred^it  In^,  of  liospitals,  clinics,  and  tlze  practicing  professions.  In 
additii>n,  representatives  ut  secondary  education  and  state  officials 
should  be  included  on  the  AXES  committee. 

The  off icia^osltion  of  OE  is,  on  the  one  ha^d^^^t  the  advisory 
committee  represents  "appropriate*'  educational  constituencies  and,  on  the 
other,  only  the  *Vublic'':  «  ^ 

Members  ari.-  selected  from  various  ^egtnents  of  the  postsecondary 
education  co^unlty,  state  departments  of  education,|  professional 
associat  ionslrmd  thv  general  publij;, .Advisory  C&TOiittee  members 
are  chosen  in  an  effort  to  provide  representation  fjrom  ajjpropriate 
^jogments  of  the  educational  community,  as  well  as  frjom  the  general 
public,  HTid  in  order  to  obtain  a  geographically  balanced  committee. 
Educators  are  chosen., .in  regard  to  their  professional  competence 
in  a  given  area,  not  to  provide  representation  for  special  interest 
'    groups  within  the  educational  communit,y . .  • .  the  Committee  represents 
the  *>ublio  interest"  in  education — in  the  broadest  sense— when 
making  recommendations  to  the  C<^mmissioner,  as  opposed  to  the 
special  interestf^  of  the  particular  group  or  segment  of  society 
with  which  the  individual  members  may  be  identified,^ 

"^Recognition  by  DE  or  XCA/  4  .  ' 

Should  ti.c  rtniigni  tion  of  accrediting  agencies  be  continued  by 
both  NCA  and  OK,  or  only  by  one?  •  Twenty-eiftht  respondents-  said  "both";- 
eirtht  (all  but  on*-,  specialised  agencies)  preferred  NCA;  six  (all  regional 
or  proprietary  school  agencies  and  none,  a  specialized  agency) »  OE;  and 
another  seven  vol  un  tee  red  titiil  other  possibilities  (either  but  not  both; 
both  or  NCA;  etc.).    Tlie  .samt-  facts  were  offered  in  explanation  of  ppposite 
answers.    Those  who  preferred  recognition  by  ohe  agency  objected  to  the 
prf»sent  "overlapping"  and  "duplication"  of  effort."    Those  who  accepted 
dual  recognition  like*  the  system, of  checks  and  balances  betw^i&h  a  private 


and  govemmentkl  agency «  each  with  its  special*  useful  perspective «  **The 
only  problem  that  occurs  is  when  they  do  not  agree*    For  eirample^  NCA  pro- 
hibits us  from  acci^editing**«cominunity  college* « .programs^  and  USOE  seems 
to  desire  that  ve  do#^^ 

The  main  ^lterii^:ive  envisioned  to  OE  and/or  NCA  recognition 
was  a  new,  enlarged  agencyv^ariously  conceived  as  a  merged  FRACHE*NCA  or 
a  more  comprehensive  body  reWesenting  and  embracing  all  of  accrediting » 
institutional  dnd  specialised Aprofessional  and  vocational^  higher,  post- 
secondary  «  and  secondary  (and  ultimately »  no  doubt «  primary «  infant! le, 
and  aoneducational) •    The  dl^ectorXof  an  agency  accrediting  in  a  licensed 
profession  suggested  that  OE  accept  NCA  recognition  for  professional 
agencies  and  then  /^concentrate  on  the  vocational  and  also  more  questionable 
agencies  where  the  public  really  needs  protection-^'    Howev^rt  most  of  the 
professional  agency  respondents  advocating  a  chafige  in  the  <iual  recognition 
system  preferred  a  larger  role  for  an  enlarged  NCA,  oT^^  perhaps,  a 
united  private-governmental  body: 

Vet  have  not  studied  NCA  as  closely  as  AXES.    We  did  not  feel  that 
was  our  responsibility,  or  entirely  proper.    It  is.  our  impression  that 
NCA  neither  bit  nor  barked  at  the  agencies  it  recognized.    Of  at  least 

eleven  agencies  whi6h  failed  to  comply  with  one  or  more  NCA  criteria,  some 

*  ■  ■  - 

received  quiet  admonitions,  but  most  also  received  renewed  recognitdn  for 

i'  ^ 

a  five  year  perio^^^All^dgencies  on  the  NCA  list  were  recognized  in  per- 


-petuity  until  1970  when,  following  tKe  precedent  set  by  the  commissioner 


09 


in  1969,  a  periodic  review  was  instituted.  Recognition  was  not  withdrawn 
from  any  agency. 
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Views  of  AXES  Operations 


The  one  question  we  asked  which  elicited  clear  disagreement  with 
AIES  by  a  majority  of  respondents  dealt  with  the  four  y^ar  period  of  re- 
cognition ^instituted  in  1968 »    Fifteen  respondents  approved  o£  this  period 
but  thirty  two  preferred  a  longer  one:    5  years  was  suggested  by  nineteen  t 
while  the  remainder  proposed  terms  ranging  up  to  10  years— the  period 
often  coincided  with  the  agency's  no^^l  term  of  accreditation.    The  term 
of  NCA  recognition  has  been  five  years*    There  would  be  advantagq^  to  both 


bodies  a4oQting  the  sanie  review  cycle ^  although  differences  in  tjheir  actiont^ 
would  inevitably  upset  the  synchronisation  of  the  two  cycles  for  many 
agencies •  " 

On  Publishing  the  Term  of  Recognition 

We  suggested  in  thq  preceding  chapter  that  OE  should  publish  the 
period  of  recognition  granted  to  individual  agencies  .^^;E!Wenfj^^  re- 
spondents agreed  chat  this  should  \>e  done»  16  disa^eed»  and  15  said  that 
it  made  no  difference  to  them.    Those  who  favored  disclosure  said  that 
the  public  had  a  right  to  this  Information;  it  would  help  those  using 
dated  directories  and  give  accrediting  agencies  an  idea  of  how  well  they 
were  regarded;  and  word  "gets  round  the  grape-vine  very  rapidly  anyway 

Those  objecting  declared  that  the  information  waR  not  imnortant 

to  the  oublic:  dlAclo^urp  would  breath  t^e  qon^i<<entialltv  of  apencv 

relations  with,  okj  It  could  -venerate  political  pressures  on  OE 

and  "unncessary^  questions**  for  the  agency.    OE  shquldi,  they  felt*  follow 

the  same  policy  as  the  agc^ncies,  which  do  not  normally  rate  accredited 


1i 
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institutions  or  release  the  period  Cor  which  Accreditation  is  granted  * 
Publication  of  the  term  of  recognition  might  he  taken  as  a  means  of 
rating  agencies  or  ''indicate  a  certain  dependency  on  OE*"  Agencies 
**raaking  a,  concerted  effort  to  improve  should  not  be  penalized  by  nota- 
tions  which  iiidicate  that  they  may  be  difficulty,*' 

Effects  on  Accrediting  tj| 

Thirty-four  respondents  s^ted  that  the  effect  of  AIES  activity 
had  been  to  strengthen,  and  n<nie,  that  it  ha4  served  to  weaken »  the  pro- 
fessional quality  of  their  work.    Sixteen  felt  that  AIES  had  had  no  visible 
effect  one  way  or  the  other  (Table  6).    The  strengthening  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  Increased  visibility,  "credibility  and  respect"  derived  from  recogni- 
tion; the  self  scrutiny  'involved  in  applying  for  recognition;  the  positive 
advice  given  by  AIES  staff,  including  information  about  the  better  practices 
of  other  agencies;  the  concrete  model  of  "the  excellent  criteria**;  and  pro- 
viding **an  atmosphere  ^  mducive  to  self-study  and  change."   AIES  has  also 
strengthened  the  hand  of  accrediting  staff  against  recalcitrant  constituents. 

On  the  question  of  what  effect  AIES  had  had  on  the  independence  of 

r 

their  accrediting  Judgments,  two-thirds  of  respondents  replied  "None" — their 

4 

Judgments  remained  independent »  as  always;  ''independence  has»  if  anything^ 

asserted  itself  more!'*    One  important  agency  allowed  that 


at^ 


What  comes  first  is  what       requires — that  becomes  the  criteria t 
the  reason  why.    Just  as  a  university  might  apply  for  the  kind 
of  project  which  vill  be  funded »  ratjier  than  the  project  which 
the  university  thinks  it  should  conduct «  ^.^vertheless  we  satisfy 
our  own  professional  standards  as  well  as  ui)es^E  as  best  we  can. 
We  have  in  the  past  done»  and  will  continue  inHjie  future  to  do, 
the  best  we  can  regardless  of  AIES  activity. 


ERIC 


Table  6  •*  * 

"Has  the  net  effect  of  the  activity  of  the  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  Staff  (AIES)  been  to  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  profess  tonal  quaMty  of  your  accrediting?  •••the 
Independence  of  your  accrediting  judgments?" 


Number  statinfi  that  Professional  \ 

AIES  h^  quality  Independence 


Strengthened  34  12 

Weakened  0  .  6 

Neither  16  33 


Total  50  '51. 


Source:    Survey  of  recognissed  agencies,  Septembeir'  - 
November  1973. 


New  ahd  Superfluous' Activities  for  AIES  •  * 

\ 

What  new  or  expanded  activities  should  AIES  undertake?    Most  fre«- 
quently  mentioned  were  expanded  programs  of  public  iufonnation  about 
accrediting^  of  research  helping  to  improve  accrediting  practices  and 
policies »  and  the  sponsorship  (with  NCA  and  FRACHE)  of  additional  con^ 
ferences  on  accreditii|g  problems •    AIES  could  also  provide  more  and  better 
explanation  of  its  ruling  and  policies »  and  '^something  resembling  the  Due 
Process  and  accountability  they  demand  from  others***    Criteria  might  be 
provided  for  the  selection  of  accrediting  commissioners  and  the  accrediting 
of  for-profit  schools ^and  programs*    A  greater  effort  was  called  for  to 
coordinate  ''the  groving  and  proliferating  seH«»i.cite  ukijor  federal  allied 


I 

health  educational  programs**  anS  to  make  accreditlatlon  a  requirement  ot  ^ 
eligibility  in  additional  federal  programs.    Onfe 'respondent  asked  OE  to 
'•sharpen  its  own  ability  to  really  attack  the  [acjcredltlngl  agencies 

that  are  cl^rly  not  in  [the]  public  Interest,  most  of  which  are 

proprietary^* *  !  .  ' 

.  •  '  .   >  *      ■  ■■ 

i  ♦ 

Suggestions  for  reducing  AIES  ac&ivities  j^ere  of  two  types :  pro- 
cedural  and  substantive.    Thus,  otic  respondent  hojped  for  selective  enforec 
*oent  of  the  new  criteria,  exempting  his  agency  f|rpss  such  2  provision  as 
the  addition  of  lay  members  to  its  accrediting  ^commission*    Others  ww>ted 
OE  ta  reduce  the  frequency  vith  which  it  deitsrred  action  on  applications  ^ 
for  Recognition  ^^d  ^*to  reHuce  the  paperwork  of  all  (ST'us*"    Tfie  main  swb-» 

stantiye  note  was  that  OE  should  reduce  or  diiicontinue  the  entire  re^^ognl-- 

«  '  ■  ' 

*  * 

tt<Ax  operation,  delegating  to  NCA  or  a  new  agency  whatever  it  could  no t^ 
terminalte.    The  recognition  of  agencies  accrediting  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary  schools,  and  those  whose  accreditation  served  no  eligibility  function, 
were  prime  candidates  for  elimination;  regional  and  professional  accredit- 
ing  were  others;    "AIES  should  concentrate  in  the  non-traditional  and  pro- 
prietary areas... and  allow  the  NCA  to  monitor  the  others."    "l*d  rather 
see  then  draw  in  their  wings  and  go  out  of  business,  confining  their 
activities  to  eligibility  and -not  to  accreditation." 

Requests  and  Complaints  to  Accreditlne  Agencies 

m 

An  indication  of  the  federal^  state >  and  local  government  bodies 

-  • 
which  call  upon  accjrediting  agencies  most  frequently  »for  information  was 

^^f forded  by  several  survey  questions  (Table  7).    Among  federal  agencies , 

the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Veterans  Administration  came  firsts  followed 

^  by  HEW  medical  and  health  agencies  and  the  Department  of  Defense;  the 
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Table  7 

V 

**Ploasc'.  indicate  the  governnient  agencies  from  which  you  received 
inqririeB  or  requests  during  the  last  12  months." 


Agency 


Frequency  of  Inquiries 


Monthly 
or  mote 


Less  than 
Bionthly 


None  or 
"no  ^swer 


State  and  local  agencies 
Higner  educatioi^  staff  15 
Vocational  education  staff  9 
Veterans  state  approving  agencies  5 
Attorneys  General 

Otther  state  offices  18 
County  or  municipal  agencies  9 
Federal  agencies 

Office  of  Education  *  10 

Other  parts  of  HEW  -7 
Veterans  Administration  ^  4 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Department  of  Justice 

Other  federal  agencies  *  3 


34 
24 
27 
16 
15 
7 

35 
14 
29 
5 
2 
14 


5 

21 
22 
38 
21 
38 


33 
21 
49 
52 
37 


Source;  Responses  of  54  recognized  agencies  to  September-November 
1973  survey. 


\ 
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Civil  Service  t^onunission.  Post  Office,  State  ^Department ,  federal  prisons  , 

and  librariej^.  National  Science  Poundatlon,  Park  Service,  General 

Accounting  Office,  and  the  Congress  were  also  mentioned •    Axoong  state 

bodies,  the  agencies  heard  most  frequently  .-from  higher  education  and 

» 

vocational  education  departments,  veterans  approving  agencies,  and  the 
licensing  bodies  in  their  field.    State  and  local  consumer  protection, 
rehabilitation,  and  health  services,  hospitals,  clinics,  state  university 
and  school  systems,  and  civil  service  bodies  all  asked  for  information* 

The  most  time  consuming  requests  were  those  from  AIES^in  connection 
with  an  application  for  recognition  and  complaints  against  accredited 
schools,  those  from  state  licensing  boards',  the  V.A.  and  veterans  state 
approving  agencies,  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  requests  from 
embassies  about  the  transferrability  of  credit;  and  requests  for  up-to-datfe 
lists  of  accredited  programs  and  special  statistical  reports  for  federal 
purposes. 

«• 

^  The  kinds  of  information  which  the  government  should  not  ask  of 

accrediting  agencies  but  rather  get  for  Itself  were  any  confidential  data 
on  institutions,  including  financial  data  and  the  reports  of  accrediting 
teams;  "nothing  regarding  curriculum";  and  personnel  policies  such  as  the 
composition  of  faculties  by  race  and  sex.    The  government  should  not  ask 
agen'^ies  to  investigate,  police,  and  enforce  governmental  policies  such  as 
nondiscrimination  in  admissions  or  baring*    And  government  requests  for 
action  should  be    realistic:    i.e.,  within  the  Influence  and  power  of  the 
agency.  ^ 

Cocylaints:    Policy,  Number,  Sources,  Handling 

» 

An  examination  of  accrediting  agencies'  attitudes  toward  and 
handling  of  complaints  against  their  schools  is  Important  to  an  assess** 


loent  of  their  usefvlnesn  in  protecting  students*  The  several  questions  we 
put  to  the  agencies  permit  a  sunsnary  conclusion-:  Students  receive  no  help 
from  many  accrediting  agencies  and  at  best  a  little  from  some;  if  they  are 

to  be  served  adequately,  it  must  be  by  other  means «       i  v 

*  **  ^ 

The  regional  commissions  and  proprietary  school  agencies  represent 
opposite  poles  on  the  responsibility  of  accredit fng" agencies  to  receive  and 


Investigate  complaints  (though* both  poles  are  partisan  to  the  schools »  not 
the  complainants)  •    The  r^igionals  appear  actively  to  discourage  such  com- 
plaints and  normally  investigate  only  those  which  suggest  conditions  that 
might  seriously  impar  an  institution's  quality  or  effectiveness.    For  example, 
the  Western  Association  Accrediting  Comnission  for  Junior  Colleges  states: 


Only  substantially  supported  allegations  of  practices  vhich  could 
seriously  retard  the  progress  of  the  institution  and  affect  the 
quality  of  its  educational  program  will  be  considered. (The 
commission  J  will  not  intervene  on  behalf  of  individuals  in  eases 
of  disciplinary  action  or  dismissal,  or  act  as  a  court  of  appeals 
in  such  matters  as  admission,  credits »  fees*  and  academic 
standards  unless  the  context  suggests  unethical  or  unprofessional 
action  which  may  seriously  impair  or  disrupt  the  educati  nal 
services  of  an  accredited  institution. 

In  contrast,  most  proprietary  school  agencies  are  accustomed  to 


receiving  complaints  from,  and  on  behalf  of,  students  and  have  routine 
procedures  for  dealing  with  tlicm.     Each  of  three  agencies  received 
decidedly  more  complaints  than  most  of  the  regionals  put  together  and 
almost  as  many/  or  more,  than  all  specialized  agencies  (Table  8).  The 
factors  that  generate  student  complaints  against  proprietary  schools  are 
discussed  further,  in  other  chapters.    An  additional  factor  may  be  noted 
here:  the  readiness  oj^  accrediting  as>*»ncies  to  receive  them.  If  the  regionals 
invited  complaints  and  established  special  machinery  to  deal  with  them, 
they  Wiuild  doubtless  rtiOive  more,  especially  from  faculty\:     indeed,  they 


might  be  deluged  with  them*    PtN:)prietary  school  agencies  seem  to  regard 

\ 

complaints  as  a  safety  valve,  a  mc^ns  of  placating  critics,  a  source  of 
information,  a  service  to  theic  membt^rs  and  the  public,  and  a  nuisance; 


V 
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•     Table  8 

Number^ ot  Comp^laints  Received  by  Accrediting  Agencies 

in  Last  12  Months 


Number  of 


Type  of 
Agehcy 


Agencies  reporting 


Total  No  00,9  ot  more 

complaints  complaints 


Complaints  Schools 
*  received  involved 


Regionals  and 
N.Y.  Regents 

11 

2 

9 

264 

145 

Proprietary  school 
agencies 

Specialized  agencies 

5 

35 

1 
14 

4 
21 

483 
94 

144 
R5 

5  agencies. 

5 

5- 

'677 

238 

46  others 

46 

i: 

29 

164 

'  136 

Total 

51 

17 

34 

841 

374 

'  Source:    Responses  to  "Roughly  how  many  complaints  against  schools  you 

'  accredit  has  your  agency  received  In  the  last  12  months?     (None,  about   .) 

If  some  complaints,  how  many  schools  were  involved?" .in  September  -  November 

1973  survey  of  58  recognized  accrediting  agencies. 


whereas  the  regionals  regard  them  as  a  threat.    Proprietary  schools  students 
and  staff  are  so  atomized  that  they  are  rarely  able  to  unite  in  concerted 
action  against  a  school,  whereas  groups  of  college  students  and ^faculty 
have  a  demonstrated  capacity  for  collective  action;  were  they  er^^nuraged, 
they  could  readily  utilize  the  regionals  to  discomfort  their  institutions. 


The  attitudt?  or"  pro;'4':^s ion.il  a^enci^-s  toward  complaints  varies/from 

*         •  ,  .  .  ii  *  ' 

inJ  1 1     rt'H'^c  t  ;    !  t  ou-;r»o.'  ■  .     Maa\'  r<'i'ci\'v  n%Mio  .iiui  ovt^n  the  Iar>;est' 

agencies  havt?  recuivtni  very  feu.     Hie  tnost  reported  ih  the  prticeding  yc*ar 

was  15;  fourteen  agencios  received  none,  anU  ten,  three  or  less*  Com- 

v^l<iints  are^  therefore^  not  a.  rajh  priority  matter,  and  the  director  pt  . 

one  agency  rebuked  ui^  for  .our  survev^s  ^'vi^isrronor;  ion.:  u-  «.':r.7}:usis .  on  \  ot:*- 

plaint.s\  wiuch  is  an  insix^nif  icanr  part  ot   jthi*  agenw y\-» ] . .  •ac  tivitieis/* 


\  I'ho  oonipia  iiu     :r..st  c*>i:«n]OM;v  rvceivod  Sy  the  rc^;ionals  from 

•  1 

4tadi'nt%  and  tiieir  purofrs  /i^.uon>f  i'  r.r.uios  ^  rof  unUs  of  tuition  and  fees, 
i^nd  personal  gr lovanos.-;  (i.tbif^-  m),     i:or.ip!.unlH  froiu  laculty  dealt  with 
i|on-rfappoi  :uict»nt  i^r  t  iu-       i  ]  ure  it>  receive  tenure  and  acadeniic  freedon; 

acuity  mi^IiL  criiioi;'^*  i       .idntin  i  st  r.K  io^p  v)r  hoard  of  trustees,  grading 
pract  icfi^ ,  tiicv  ifurii*  i  t  v  o:  t*.',o.u  ii.»na  I  pror^rnms,  or  misrepresentation  in 

■  I  ■  '  ^ 

S^letio'^,     Sc^ional  ^i.it  ;   loo.*-:  tn^'^L  ?.eriously  complaints  about  educational^ 

quality^  n.isrepresentvJt  ions  tu:it    iiiiur^d  students,  and  c<mplaint5;  abotit 

diN^is^vals  or  ^^overnat:.     vh::t    i^;volvrd  ta'ider^t  briMchts  in  due  process. 
♦ 

i'rupr  it^tarv  .-ii  u.^M  -i^-^iu.  I  ^'-^  rcceiviv:  r.uuy^'  i'or^i'laints  about  refunds, 
ttK*  quality  of  1  t^-st  met  I  on       J     !  ao<*- ioitl  ,    ivlavs  in  starting  or  .servicing, 
schi>lar'nL  vp.'v*  .^nd  misrt^presenta tion  in  adveitisinu  and  recruitlna^  Thev 
rvct-ivvd  u«v-  r  .  :M-;^1  .hi! i..iu]t.    iU.iu  t'ao  ;    ^ionaly  or  .spoc  ial  ii^.ed 

aiH'!i«-ios,  Wit:    :  ar  r^i^r^-  t  i  .ui^.;  li  i  Il  cI  rr.   r  ho  l^t  Ji.  o  lO   Ltiuo.iiion  in  conn<Tticn 
witii  loati  ^U•^au{t       inu  a  /or*(!  n.iav — a-   do  Other  a<»encies — frora  accredited 
school*,     IhorkO  otten  cuncctn  compei:  i  t  ivc  auvert  ifiin>4  which  a  school  con- 
siders  tinfair,  and  in>pr<ipor     a.*  ci  .tiie  dtj.sXgnat  ion  "acr.redited • "  Com- 
plaints wcro  .a1-o  r<'C<:- i  v^-^i  t  f  :r.i  j.tatv  official:^,  consumer  groups,  and  Better 
Businesf;  Eureaii.i.     "i  ho  a^;encit  s  eoninidur  as  r*D.^t  r^erious  evidence  of  mis- 
repre5ventat  ion  or  i  rarul  in        ruiimenr  or  riusinosrv  practice,  and  the  use*  of 
"accredited'*  by  unacoreuited  -icaoois. 
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Table  9 


Sources  of  Complaints  Against  Accredited  Schools 


Sourc«* 

Number  of  Agencies  ' 
Reporting 

 —  •  

Studi^nts  or  their  parents 

33 

Faculty 

32 

Ocher  schools 

Lawyers  for  students 

14 

State  government  agencies 

13 

U.S,  Office  of  Education 

• 

11 

Other  federal  agencies 

7 

Other  accrediting  agencies 

*  6 

Other  sources 

10 

Total  number  of  agencies  reporting 

one  or  more  source  * 

,  .  _        _  _  M    —  — 


Source:    Responses  to  question  about  the  sources  of  roost 
complaints  in  September  -  November  1973  survey  of 
recognized  accrediting  agencies.  • 


Speclalx::ed  a^j;cncie^^  received  a  ntfinbor  of  complaints  about  the  misuse 
of  ^'accrediteJ*'  by  iinatcTtd  i  ted   instituions  or  hy  unaccredited  programs 
which  misri^present  rt-gional  accreditation  as  the  equivalent  of  program 
accreditation*    Complaints  about  progratn  qualitv  may  come  from  etnploVers 
wellVas  students  and  faculty*     Schools  may  complain  about  faculty  being 

'  *  ■  V  **' 

hirpd  ayay  after  an  agreed  date  such  as  May  1;  faculty,  about  salary*;  pro- 
blemst  program  changes,  or  disagreements  with  their  administration* 
Students  complain  about  their  inability  to  gain  admission  to  one  school 
after  having  been  flunked  out  of  a-iAoer,    Tlie  isTsue  of  student  exploita- 
tion arises  if  labor  cones  before  instruction  in  clinical  and  apprentice 
settings  such  as  hospitals  and  labortories*    Staff  view  most  seriously 
complaints  about  false  or  inisieadinj*  prjpj^ram  ot  firings  and  finances,  the 
admittance  of  unqualii ied  students,  issues  of  academic  freedom  and  tenure, ^ 
discrimination  in  admission!?,  and  anything  affecting  program  accreditabili ty » 

Some  29  of  the  47  respondents  dealing  with  the  question  said  that 
their  a>;fney  had  a  written  puiiiy  in  regard  to  complaints  and  34  out  of 
49,  that  they  had  a  writtv     procedure  for  dealing  with  them.     Judging  from 
the  20  statements  ^submit  ted »  at  luast  six  oi  wiuch  dealt  solely  with  the 
normal  prf>cesH  of  appealing,   in  adverse   u:credItaL  iun  decisii>n,  perhaps  20 
or  24  agencii^s  had  developed  such  a. written  statement,  and  7  more  were  in 
tile  process  of  developinj^  one. 

Routine  complaints  were  nornuilly  disposed  nf  by  staff,  if  only 
hy  infor:aing  tiie  complainant  that  no  action  would  be  taken.     Thus,  the 
Liaison  Committee  on  Medical  Kduration  stated  tliat  it  ''does  not  normally 
or  regularly  invest i}i;ate  complaints  from  individuals,  relating  to  institu- 
tions th.it   ipv:-  ir;iri]iU  tet^  h.r;  a<  creditc<i.  ^.our^s  ar<^  available  for  - 
the  liandlins        sucli  matters/'^      ^  *  t 


Complaints  of  any  seriousness  were  coimoonly  reduced  to  writing  and 
sent  to  the  school  for  response  xind,,  ofteot  disposition  by  direct  dis- 
cussion with  the  complainant*    This  step>  and  any  further  inquiry,  was 
taken  by  staff  in  confidence  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Institutional 

authorities.     Certain  complaints  were  referred^to  standinjt  com*- 
ft 

mlttpes  such  as  the  committee  on  acadejulc  freedoQ  and  tenure  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  or  the  ethics  committee  of  the 
iXmerlcan  Psychological  Association,  or  kept  for  the  attention  of  a  future 


;igatlo1^ 


accrediting  team. 

Complaints  which,  upon  invest igatlBl^  disclosed  serious  breaches 
in  accrediting  standards  were  normally  referred  by  staff  to  the  accred- 
iting commission.    They  might  lead  to  a  special  accrediting  visit,  special 
conditions  on  the  extension  of  accreditation,  or  even,  after  protracted 
hearings,  the  withdrawal  of  accreditation. 

The  Cbuncil  on  Social  Work  Education  will  receive  complaints  from 
any  '•professional  responsible  person,  group ,  or  organization,"  defined  as^ 
almost  any  person  or  group  having  something  to  do  with  social  work.  ^^^^ 
legitimate  complaint  must  present  in  writing  a  "factual  and  reasonably 
well  documented"  question  bearing  on  "an  isaportant  aspect,  of  educational 
standards."    It  must  also  be  shown  that  "sustainaiTef forts  to  resolve 
the  problem  have  been  made  through  appropriate  university  or  local  pro- 
fessional resources."    If  the  accrediting  coomlssion  undertakes  to  accept 
a  complaint,  an  investigation  will  be  undertaken  which  maf^have  four 
possible  outcomes:    dismissal  of  tl^  complaint;  postponement  of  action.  * 
if  the  school  is  rectifying  the  situation;, no tificafion  that  the  school 
i9  failing  to  meet  standards;  or,  withdrawal  of  accreditation.^ 


J 


■■  /       ■  ' .  ■ 
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The  National  HoiDe  Study  Council  has  different  pro^dures  for  three 
types  of  complaints.     1.    Complaints  trotn  students,  which  are  the  most 
numerous ^"'•ari'  ackuowleut;ed  and  lotwarded  to  the  ^school*     **The  letter  of 
transmittal  makes  no  assumption  about  tiie  validity  of  the  student  s  ^ 
complaint.    .Rather,  information  is  rcquesteti.  a^TTt  is  suggested  that  the 
matti^r  be  ro«i.>lved  t?irou^h  direct*  coo-tact  with  the  student."    Host  com- 
plaints arc  resolved  in  this  Way.    Where  they  are  not»  staff  willv attempt 

to  resolve  the  matter  and,  if  they  cannot,  refer  it  to  the  accrediting 
»  - 

commission.     2.     Complaints  from  such  agencies  as  OE,  the  VA,  state 
education    departments,  consumer  groups,  and  the  ^ongg*tf^    wi'll  be  accepted 

-  ■    ■  e 

dver  the  ph<>ne,  acknowledged  with  a  personal  letter,  and  transmitted  to  the 
school  with  a  personal  lotter:    "...where  particularly  important  issues 

ft  T 

*  alVe  present,  t\\e  staff  may  s^gest  ways  of  resolving  the  matter.  in 

most  cases,  the  staff  merely  requests  information  which  forms  the  basis 

for  its  response  to  the  agency  and  the  student.     3.    Complaints  from 

atcredited  L-;chools,  usually  about  a  competitor's  advertising  or  special 

offers,  are  haj^dled  without  revealing  the  name  of  the  complainant.  All 

such  lomplaints  "receive  personal  attention. ... the^Nare  the  most  difficult 

•to  resolve,  and  they  result  .nore  frequently  than  others  in  Accrediting  \ 

% 

Commission  consideration.*^ 

On^  Honest  Educational^  Representations  ^  ^ 

All  proprietary  school  agencies  indicated  that  their  accrediting 
standards* provided  for  honest  representations  in  catalogs,  recruiting, 

advertising,  and  lob  placements.    The  same  was  true  of  two-thirds  to 
half  of  the  regional  and  specialized  agencies,  except  for  the  question  of 
jub  placement , •which  only  a  minority  of  specialized  agencies  dealt  with 
in  their  standards  (Table  10).   'That  is  a  broad  summary  of  the  extent  to 


ERIC 


V 

Which  accrediting  standards  dealt  with  these  matters:    not  hov  they  dealt 
with  them^  how  fully  schools  complied  with  them  and  what  was  done  to 
enforce  theiti*    "The  reglonals  review  catalogs  as  esaentidlly  documents  in 
the  evaluatjion  process.    Recruitment  of  students  and  faculty  is  also 
reviewed,"  Robert  Kirkwood  informed  us^    That  is  to  say,  these,  and 
^several  hundred  other  matters  may  be  examined  during  the  two  or 
three  days  that  an  evaluation  team  spends  on  campus  every  five  or  ten 
years.    Accrediting  agencies;  are  not  policemen:    they  have  neither  the 
staff  nor  the  money,  the  independence,  inclination,  nor  ability  fo  exact 
full  compliance  with  all  of  their  standards.^ 

Few  respondents  thought  misrepresentations  by  accredited  schools 
and  programs  were  serious  or  widespread./  We  asked,  "Are  misrepresentations 
in  any  of  these  areas  [catalogs,  advertising,  recruiting,  and  job  placements] 

a  significant  problem  at  any  of  your  Accredited  schools?    If  yes,  please 

/ 

estimate  the  percent  of  schools  with  a  significant  problem."    Of  51  re-^ 
spondents  answering  the  question,        said  *'No,**  there  was  no  significant 
problem.    Of  the  six  agencies  which  perceived  a  problem,  two  estimated  that 
1  percent  or  less  of  their  schools  were  involved;  three,  that  5  percent 

were;  and  one,  8-10  percent » 

"Should  government  or  private  agencies  do  anything  beyond  what 
they  are  now  doing  to  protect  students  from  misrepresentatioAS  in  catalogs,  . 
advertising*  and  recruiting?**    Responses  to  this  question  were  thin 
(Table  11) •    The  largest  block  said  "don't  know*';  those  expressing  an 
opinion  p|!^ief erred  action  by  state  and  accrediting  agencies  to  that  by  OE 
or,  esii6clally,  other  federal  agencies.    Some  accepted  responsibility  for 
their  agency; .others  disclaimed  it.    At  least  five  specialized  agencies 
assigned  responsibility  to  institutional  accrediting  agencies — which  have 
not  leapt  to  assume  it  and,  in  their  replies,  put  greater  emphasis  on 
Inproved  state  regulation. 
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Table  11 

"Should  government  or  private  agencies  do  anything  beyond 

t 

wha*  they  are  now  doing  to  pi^otect  students  from 
misrepresentations  irr  catalogs,  advertising,  and  recruiting?" 


Agency 


Number  of  accrediting  agency 
respondents  replying  \ 


Yes 


No 


Don't 
know , 


Total 


State  government  agencies 
Accrediting  agencies 

X 

/ 

Office  of  Education 
Other  federal  agencies 
Other  private  agencies 


18 

10 

72 

50 

16 

10 

22 

48 

15 

14 

21 

50 

.11 

17 

20 

47 

7 

8 

24 

40 

\ 


Source ;     Responses  to  survey  of  recogni:ced  accrediting  agencies » 
September  -  November  1973.  ^ 


Oth^r  suggestions  for  measures  to  protect  students /included: 
1.    Informational  programs  **to  indicate  the  toostWommon  forms  of  mis- 
representation and  explain  what  to  do  about  them. a   2.    An  agency  "to 
vam  students  re  misrepresentation  of  placement  agencies  iBQplying  aSility 
to  gain^ admission  to  U.S.  or  forelgh  schools...*"    3.    The  withdrawal  of 
accreditation^  eligibility,,  and  the  state  license  or  charter  of  persistent 
offenders .    4.    The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  minimum  tuition  refund 
policies  by  all  accrediting  agencies  and  the  requirement  of*  such  a  policy 
as  a  condition  of  the  commissioner's  recognition.    5.    The  extension  of  the 


Tederal  Trade  Commifision's  consumer  education  campaiRn  from  Vecatlonal 
schools  "to  covei*  all  types  pf  education,  public  and  priv,ite.",  6.  Publica- 
tion by  OE  and  professional  associations  pf^ lists  and  evidence  of  misrepre- 
sentation.   7.  Improved  state  legislation  tc-««o,trol  educatiWl  licensing, 
degree  of£erings,  promotion,  and  recruiting,  and  to  investigate  complaint^. 

Rg^und  Policy 

We  askc^  whether  a  minimum  refund  policy  shottl«I.  be  required  of 
schools  as  a  condition  of  eligibiltty..for^federal  proftra.-ns.    The  five  pro- 
prietary school  agencies  said  "yes";  the  reRionalSrtrfere^split ,  five  for 
and  five  against;  the  specialized  agencies  favored  rhe^olicy  Sj^A  .to  1, 
though  many  ventured  no  opinionf-lie.lievlng  refunds  to  be  the  resp&irelbllity 


of  the  institutional  administration  (Table  12).    Those^voring  .5- minimum 
refund  policy  regarded  it  as  only  fair  to  the  student  (and  ^  govern** 
ment  which  has  extended  him  a  loan)  who  must -drop  owt  ul  Rrhool  Toi 
reasons  he  connot  contrp|.    Those  opposinp/ It  argued  that  it  »ls  unreason- 
able to  impose  a  uniform  policy  upon  institutions  whose  circumstances  vary 
Rroatiy;  each  institution  should  be  ruqui?cd  merely  to  formulate  its  i?wn 

t 

refund  policy,  to  make  it  knovn,  and  to  abide  by  it. 

V  •   

The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Linking 
EllRibilUy  to  Accreditation 

Our  survey  closed  with  a  series  of  broad  quest ions^about  the  use 
of  accreditation  for  eligibility  purposes  and  any  chanj^es  that  respondents 
would  like  in  their  relations  with  the  Office  of  Education^   A  suramary  of 
replies^,t^<^  the  question,    "l>Jhat  are  the  main  advantages  of  using  accredita- 
tion tp  ;det ermine  eligibility  for  federal  funds?    To  students:    To  the 

i  •  < 

\ 
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Table  12 


'IL  has  been  Huggested  that  in  order  to  qualSrfy  Cor  federal 
educational  programs  a  school  should  be  required  to  adopt 
a  roinitauni  tuition  ret'vlfid  policy.  .  Do  vqu  agree?"' 


Type -of 
Agency 


Number  replying 


Yes 


No 


Can*  t 

say 


Total 


Regionals  and  N.Y.  Regents 
Proprietary  school  agencies 
Specialized  agencies 


Total 


5 
5 
17 


27 


0 
4 


1 
0 

14 


15 


1 


*  a 

5 
35 


51 


Source:    Survey  of  recognized  accrediting  agencies^  September  - 
•  November  1973. 


federal  government:"  Is  given  in  I'able  13.  / 
Ad  vantage a  .  \  •  ^ 

Accreditation,  it  was  said,  affords  students  and  thp  povernment  " 

\         ■    V-  ■      ■  ^         .  •  \ 

assurance  of  'minloal, .  ."quality  and  Tegitlmacy."    That  was  the  gist  of 

the  advantage  mentioned  mos^  often,  but  , so  many  different  words  vere 

used  to  express  the  idea  that  many  may  well  betoken  'distinctly  different 

ideas.    Thus,  it  was  said  that  accreditation  indicated  not  just  "minimal 

quality"  or  "some  measure  of  quality"  but  "quality,"  "quality  guaranteed," 

or  even  "superior  quality,"  "the  best  schools,"  and  "excellence."  It 

Indicated  not  Just  Institutional  and  program  "legitimacy"  or  "acceptability" 


\ 

avtc-rpine  eligibility  lor  fedoral  |'unds?    To  students: 


Number  AdvauvaKt* 


>y  Provides  astiurance  of  the  excellence^  quality,  or  accept^ 

ability  and/or  the  legitimacy^  credibility^  or  stability 

of  institutions  and/or  prograins. 
18    ^      The  convenience^  simplicity,  ready  availability,  practi-* 

caiity*  or  acceptability  of  the  eligibility  system. 
11  The  educationally  effective  and  economically  productive 

use  of  gover!tment  funds • 
9  Ihe  expertu  sounds  or  reliable  professional  nature  of  the 

educational  judgaenis. 
*i»         ^  Th^  econuray  of  the  eligibility  system, 

3  Other  advantages. 

4  Don*  c  know. 


9S;  Total  responses 

51  Total  respondents 


Simjrce:  September  -  November  1973  survey  of  recognized  accrediting 
^agencies.  ^ 
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but  "stability,"  "reliability,"  "effectiveness,"  and  ^protection  "against 
misrepresentation."    Indeed,  tlie  gradations  extended  from  a  loy  to  a 
decidedly  high  quality  level  and  from  something  Uss  than  certain  to  a 

» 

guaranteed"  assurance  of  that  level:    somewhat  contradictory  ideas. 

To  the  government,  accreditation  offered  a  convenient  and  economic 
way  of  determining  eligibility.    Use  of  an  existing  system  was  simpler  and 
cheaper  than  an  independent  eligibility  system  would 'be;  it  was  expedient, 
gaining  the  cooperation  of  established  educational  and  professional  con- 
stituencies.   Robert  Kirkwood  singled  out  these  factors  in  his  response: 
"Vast  savings  in  costs,  professidnal  expertise  of  highest  order,  respected 
status  of  accreditation  in  academic  world,  less  resisted  than  If  govern- 
ment were  [directly]  involved  {in  eligibility  determination]." 

latMcwood's  reference  to  '*pJ"ofe8slonal  expertise"  was  echoed  by 
others  who  stated  that,  as  it  r^gpresented  judgments  of  qualified  professional 

t{  f  ■  ' 

people,  accredltaclon  vas  technically  reliable.    As  it  provided  graduates 

with  assurance  that  they  could  qualify  for  a  licensed  profession,  it  helped 

students  and  the  government        spend  money  in  an  educationally  effective 

/  V 

and  economically  productive^  way  and  protected  the  public  health  and  safety. 

/ 

The  latter  advantages  are  incontestable,  if  circular,  insofar  as  a  pro- 
fession also  controls  the  standards  of  licensure  and  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  public  health  a/id  safety.    The  t'»chitical  reliability  of  accrediting 
Judgments  is  more  questionable .     It  does  not  follow  that  because  accrediting 

f 

teams  are  composed  of  experienced  administrators  and  professors  that  their 
accrediting  judgments  are  £er  se  professional,  since  educational  evaluation, 
if  it  is  a -profession,  is  a  different  one  than  administration,  teaching, 
or  professional  practice*    The  ad  hoc  self  study  and  accrediting  team, 
made  up  of  volunteers,  ts  far  more  amateurish  than  professional — were  that 
not  true,  so  much  talk  and  effort  would  not  be  devoted  to  professionalizing 
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accrediting*    Altogether,  it  "is  hard  to  shart^  some  respondents'  con- 
fidence in  the  technirai  reliability  of  acrreditaticn* 

One  rchrpondor.t  wrou*  that  thi»  aJvanlagu  of  accreditation  was 
that  **One  criCi-ria  1  s  ic  1   is  able  to  be  used  to  determine  the  adequacy 
<>l  ail  aspects  ot  an  education  program.     This  makes  it  easy  for  the 
student  to  find  an  'acceptable^  school  and  proi^raiTw    Accreditation  is 
able  to  mean  nany  things  to  many  people  and  thus. .•a  uniform  ^seal  of 
approval'  is  able  to  be  >;i.ven  to  ail  aspecti?  of  schools  and  programs." 
That  is  a  perceptive  statemtni  of  the  great  advantage,  and  also  dis^ 
advantage ^  of  accreditation* 

Disadvantages 

What  were  the  jna in  disadvantages  to  students  and  the  government 
of  using  accreditation  for  eligibility  purposes?    Five  respondents  could 
think  of  none  and  twelve  stated  positively  that  there  were  none. 

nthers  enumerated  sont:  of  the  disadvantages  which  escaped  their 
seventeen  colleagues,     "...m^t  all  legitimate  institutions  have  wanted 
(or  been  eligible  for)  accreditation/'  the  director  of  one  regional 
cumxnis.sion  observed,  and  the  observation  was  repeated  by  respondents 
from  several  specialized  agencies ♦  who  noted  that  some  "worthwhile 
programs*'  were  not  accredited  or  were  accredited  by  unrecognized  agencies. 
New  programs  not  yet  eligible  for  accreditation  might  suffer.-  As  a 
result »  student  choice  could  be  reduced  and  it  became  more  difficult  for 
the  government  to  encourage  the  development  of  needed  new  programs.  It 
*'Could  force  some  lower  cost  institutions  out  of  business/*  "Requiring 
accreditation  status  [of  developing  inst itutions J • would  sound  their  death.' 
Government  funds  became  hinged  by  a  kind  of  tle--in  sale  to  many  standards 
not  germane  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 


The  eligibility  linkage  could  also  have  adverse  consequences 
upon  accrediting  agencies.     It  tended  *'t6  make  accreditation  mandatory 
rather  than  voluntary"  and  "couid  tend  to  lower  accreditation  standard*'; 
accrediting  ^'might  be  skewed  to  federal  priorities  or  distorted  by 
political  expediency." 

A  number  of  respondents  were  concerned  about  the  excessive 
emphasis  that  might  be  put  upon  accreditation  in  eligibility  determina- 
tion  and  the  unrealistic  expectations  which  students  and  government 
officials  might  have  for.it.    "It  implies  more  {to  students}  than  is 

actually  possible  "    It  does  not  "guarantee  that  every  graduate. . .is 

fully  competent... or  vd.ll  be  successful  in  professional  work."    The  dis- 
advantage  "to  both  {students  and  the  government  wasj...that  you  can't  be 
sure  accreditation  does  speak  to  educational  quaiity"  (Italics  In  original). 
We  "Seem  to  settle  for  the  form  rather  than  the  substance." 

Extending  the  Linkage 

Plainly,  to  most  respeftidents»  the  advantages  of  linking  eligibi- 
lity to  accreditation  outweighed  th^  disadvantages.    The  great  majority 
of  those  expressing  an  >ppinlon  would  extend  the  requirement  to  .veterans 
benefits  (Table  14).    A  minority  felt  that  veterans  should  enjoy  the  fVecdom 
to  enroll  in  useful  but  unaccredited  programs:'    "...there  dre  other  valid 
educational  processes  and  programs  than  those  earning  accreditation."  The 
majority  disagreed.    In  addition,  ten  respondents  suggested  numerous  pro- 
grams for  which  accreditation  should  be  required:    elementary  and  secondary, 
vocational,  and  manpower  programs,  health  planning  and  training  grants,  all 
programs  leading  to  a  professional  degree,  programs *of  continuing  professional 
education  and,  indeed,  "all  federal  educational  programs."    Support  for 
making  accreditation  mandatory  seemed  particularly  strong  i;>  the  health 
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Tahlu  14 


'SijouIU  ihv  requ  j  ri'inent  of  accreditation  bi'  cxt.:inded  to 
...veterans  rducational  bent^fits?    Should  (it}*.. be 
eliminated  i'roau insured  student  loans?" 


Should  the  requirement 
of  accredltati^p 


il^ujnber  responding 


B^^ffctended  to 
vetetaKs  benefits 


Yes 


25 


Ho 


Don^  t 
know 


18 


Total 


50 


Be  eliminated  from 

in  su  red  s  t uden  t  f loan  s  7 


36 


12 


51 


Source :    Responses  of  recognized  agencies  in  September  •  November 
19/3  survey*    The  full  ^^ext  of  the  questions  was:    l*Should  the 

requirement  of  accredit  tat ion  be  extended^ to  any  additional  federal 
programs  in  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  for  eligibility  — such 
as  veterans  educational  benefits?    Should  the  requirement  of 
accreditation  be  eliminated  from  any  federal  program  in  which  it 
is  now  usually  a  prerequisite  for  eligibility — such  as  insured 
student  loans?" 
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professions.    One  respondent- noted Jfhat  "we  are  working  to  \^ut  accreditation 
into  a  new  health  nanpower  Bill"  in  order  to  reduce  the  freedom  of 
^'federal  health  staff"  who  opposed  "resource  concentration"  and  .wished 
tp  support  a  "number  of  programs  which  developed  with  limited  facultyt'* 
it  being  hard  to  attract  many  good  faculty  to  programs  f iiianced  mainly  by 

•     i  m 

"soft  fflonev"— i.e. ,  income  from  ad  hoc  projects  rather  than  continuing 
.tuition^  endowment^  or  state  appropriations.    Judgments  of  eligibility^ 
he  said,  were  better  left  to  qualified  professional  agencies  than  to  the 
"ideological  Influence"  of  government  staff. 
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Contrariwise*  only  three  respondents* woul^  remove  while  36  would 

^  -  -  \ 

retain  accreditation  as  a  ccmdition  of  eligibility*  for  Insured  student 

....  \ 

loans  (Table  14).    To  remove  it,  the  director  of  one  proprietary  school 

^* 

agency  feared,  '*Would  destroy  the  program  by  excessive  abuses." 
Should  any  Unaccredited 

Schools  be  EltRible?  *  '  * 

•'Are  there  any  prograips  or  schools,*'  we  asked**;  "which  you  feel 
could  qualify  but  have  not  applied  for  accreditation  in  the  (educati«(ial 
or  geographic)  area  of  your  agency's  accrediting?"    Two- thirds,  including 
all  four  proprietary  school  agencies  replying  to  the  question, ^said  that 
there  were  (Table  15);  23  ^ven  hazarded  the  number:    all  told,  over 
2,500  programs  or  schools;  allowing  for  nohrespondents,  this  would 
yield  over  1,000  ^.Iditional  schools  (most  of^tfe^m,  proprietary)  and 
2,000  programs  that  might  qualify  for  accreditation. 

Wliy  have  so  many  q\ialificd  or  qualifiable  schools  and  programs 
not  sought^  accredit^^tion?    The  most  freqjjent  explanation  was  the  newness 
of  the  schools,  programs,- or  accrediting  activity.    Nothing,  apparently, 
saturates  an  educational  field  so  thoroughly  with  accreditation  as" 
time.    At  the  outset,  an  accrediting  agency  is  ill-known;  its  policies, 
repute,  and  power  cannot  be  assessed  with  confidence;  the  agency  itself^ 
may  be  selective  in  its  admission  policy.    Historically,  inany  agencies 
have  started  out  being  exclusive  and  ended  up  becoming  all  or'^alraost. 
All  inclusive^ (there,  are  advantages  to  keeping  a  few  outside  the  fold). 
The  director, of  an  accrediting  agency  recognized  by  OE  a  f ew  >^ears  ago 
wrottf.  "Previously  we  have  not  published  and  distributed  our  standards 
and  procedures  widely.... We  have  also  not  encouraged  schools  to  apply 
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....The  accreditaLion  was  so  closely  held  by  educators  at  existing  schools 
that  chfv  discouragvil  Ufw  stihouls  from  applying  or 'receiving  accreditation." 
'  Manv  have  not  applied  for  accreditation  betause  they  have  felt 

no    need  for  it  or  were  unable  to  apply  because  of  institutional  policy. 

*        ^  •  - 

Junior  college  presidents  have  opposed  Hpecialized  accrediting  with 

special,  firmness;  state-approved  progratr.s  training  graduates  for     Mr  :  * 

eiaployment  within  the  state  may  have  little  need  for  the  enhanced  §t^, 

national  standing  and  easier  reciprocity  of  licenses  often  gained  by 

graduates  of  accreCited  programs.    Regional  accreditation  suffices 

to  qualify  most  students  in  professional  programs  for  federal  benefits* 

ft 

For-profit  schools  may  object  J|p' accrediting  standards  such  as 
a  tuition  refund  policy  or  restraint  in  advertising  and  to  the  (real  or 

ft  ** 

nominal)  elemeat  of  control  or  accountability  inherent  in  accrediting. 
Disdain  for,  indifference,  or  obliviousness  to  accreditation  Is  not  con- 
fined  to  for-profit  schools.    But  the  era  when  it  caused  wldesptead  • 
abstention  from  accreditation  ^s  past  for  the  higher  education  com- 
missions and  the  legally  entrenched  professions!    Ho.'ever,  newer  and  * 

less  veil  established  agencies  find  opposition  tsometimes  leading  to 

.      .  •         -  ( 

rival  accreditiifl)  and  indlffOTerffce  an  ob>tacle  to  growth. 

.■    '  '-■  ■       '  ' 

Cost  was  cited  by  ten  jpspondenta  as  a  reason  for  failure  to 

apply  for  accreditation.    And  questionable  quality:    either  a  school 

feared  that  it  might  be  tume'd  down  or,  being  borderline,  new  or  ex- 

parimentali  postponed  applying  until  it  was  on  ^urer  ground. 

A  net  majority  of  respondents  opposed  rendering  otherwise  qualified* 
unaccredited  schools  and  program    eligible  for  federal  programs*  Opinion 
varie4  by  the  type  of  agency:  « th^se  trom  the  reglonals  split  three  ways; 
those  from  proprj^etary  school  agencies  all  opposed  this  course;  and  a  . 
thin  majority  of  those  from  specialized  agencies  favored  it  (Table  15, 
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Table  15 


^        '"Are  there  any  programs  or  schools  which  you  feel  could 

qualify  but  h«ve  not  applied  for  accreditation  {to^^ur  ♦ 
agency]...?    Should  such  unaccredited  schools  be 


eligible  for  federa^l  programs? 


ti 


> 

• 

Question  and  type 
of  agency 

NuiBber 

responding 

Yes 

Don't 
know 

* 

Total 

Are  there  accredi table  - 
programs  or  schools? 

Regionals  &  N.Y*  Regents. 
Proprietary  school  agencies 
Special iced  agencies 

6 

'  4 
'  20 

2 
0 
13 

3 
0 
1 

11 
4 
34 

Total 


,  30 


15 


49 


Should  they  Be  eligible 
for  federal  programs? 

Regionals  &  N.Y,  Regents 
Proprietary 'school  agencies 
Specialized  agencies 

3 
0 
13 

3 
5 
11 

.  3 

0 
4 

9 
5 

28 

Total 


16 


19 


42 


Source:    Survey  of  recpgnized  agencies^  September  -  November  1973# 
The  full  first  qcestion  wa's  "Are  there  any  programs  or  schools 
which  you  feel  could  qualify  but  have  not  applied  for  accreditation 
in  the  (educational  or  geographic)  area  of  your  agency's  accrediting 


V 
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bottom  half),   ^^wever,  an  examination  of  their  all-too-brief  explanations 

indicates  thaL  many  who  said  "yes^  unaccredited  schools  or  programs  should 

be  eligible**  really, ineant  '*yes,  if  accredited  by  another  (regional  or 

specialised)  recognized  agency*" 

Most^  respondent^  appeared  in  agreement  .on  ^several  intertwined  ' 

principles:    accreditation  was  the  only  practicabie  and  widespread 
national  test  of  minimal  quality;  it  also  required  compliance  with 
standards  not  related  to  quality;  a  number  of  schools  or  programs  of 
comparable  quality  were  unaccredited;  if  there  were  some  way  of  Identi- 
fying them,  they  deserved  to  be  eligible;  and,  finally, 
standards  which  were  net  relevant  to  educational  quality,  stability, 
student  protection,  or  aij^y  other  govermnent  interest  were,  in  effect, 
excess  baggage  which  accredited  schools  must  carry  to  become  eligible, 
and  which  could  unfairly  disqualify  unaccredited  schools  from  eligibility^ 

If  there  were  some  way  of  discarding  that  baggage  for  eligibility  deter- 

•minations,  it  would  be  fine.    But  is  there? 

"If  there  are  other  means  for  assuring  the  quality  and  stability 

of  the  programs,  yes,"  unaccredited  programs  should  be  eligible,  Robert 

f 

Kirkvood  wrote*    ^'Accreditation  should  not  be  ^een  as  the  only  measure 
*of  quality*     If  they  show  other  evidence  of  excellence  they  should  be 
eligible  for  federal  funds,"  wrote  the  director  of  a  specialized  agency* 
"Yes-  If  they  are  good  and  well  managed  and  have  on  the  basis  of  the 
'record*  done  a  good  job  in  educating  students,"  wrote  another. 

Effects  of  Rendering 
Unaccredited  Schools  Eli^^ibl^ 

"If  reputable  but  unaccredited  schools  were  eligible  for  federal 
programs,  whvit  effect  would  that  have  on  your  agency?"    Some  two-thirds 
of  specialized  agency  respondfents  thought  it  would  have  little  effect; 


four  of  those  from  proprietary  school  agencies  felt  it  w>\jld  hurt 
them;  respondents  from  the  regionals  were  more  evenly  divided  (Table 
16). 

Confidence  that  an  agency  would  be  basically  unaffected  If 
unaccredited  schools  or  programs  were  eligible  was  founded  uponithe 
strong  position  of  the  agency,  whose  work  had  often  begun  before,  and  . 
rested  upon  grounds  independent  of,  the  invocation  of  accreditation  in 
federal  statutes.    The  "cohesion  of  the  higher  education  coimnunity  in 
our  region"  would  remain,  said  one  regional  director.  "Accreditation... 
has  been  desired  by  institutions  before  Federal  funding  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  will  not  continue  to  be  desired,"  siUd  a  second. 


Table  16 


"If  reputable  but  unaccredited  schools  were  eligHfle  for 
federal  programs,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  your  afsencv?" 


.  Number  responding  Total  number  of 

Typ6  of   ■  ■       —  ~-  — 

Agency  Very        It  might         No  Res-  Respon- 

little    hurt    help    direct  ponses    dents  , 
us       us  answer 


Regionals  &  N.Y.  Regents  5  6         2         0  13  11 

Proprietary  school  agencies       i  A         0         0  5  5 

» 

Specialized  agencies  24  9  •   .   2         4  39  37 


Total 


,30         19         <i      '4  57  53 


Source:    Survey  of  recognized  accrediting  ag^cies.  September-Stovember 
1973v- 
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Many  specialised  agencies  vould  remain  unaffected  because  they 
were  not  in  any  evt?nt  utili.'tt'ci  for  vl  Iftibil  i  t v  purposes*    The  strength 
of  professional  agencies  rested  on  other  factors  than  federal  funds: 
^  their  educational  standing;  the  heavy  concentration  of  enrollmenti,  leading 
faculty »  and  research  in  accredited  programs:  the  Influence  of  associations 
on  iaany  professional  and  national  activities  other  tSan  accrediting^  and 

0 

their  dominating  role  on  licensure  boards  and  standards «    These  "would 
remain  unaffected  bv  anv  federal  charity  to  a  few  unaccredited  programs, 
\  And  if  there  were  no  unaccrepited  professional  programs »  the  government 
vould  have  no  object  for  it/s  charity:    "i.^we  will  not  allow  a  school  to 
start,"  wrote  one  director,  '*that  does  not  meet  our  pre-accrec^ltation  re-  ^ 
quireu^nts,  and  to  continue  if  minimum  requirements  are  not  met^** 

Fears  that  extend iuR  eligibility  to  the  unaccredited  would  hurt 
their  agency  were  based  in  "part  on  the  danj^er^  that  educational  and  accred- 
iting standards  would  be  lowered  and  unneeded  schools  fonued  which  would^ 

Water  standards.     But  tlieir  major  source  was  a  bi'li\»f  that  eligibility 
*  ■  ■  * 

had  become  a  prlmarv  func  tit^n  of  accreditation  and  a  priwirv  motive  for 
sdeking'*lt:    should  ^he  silver  corc^be  cut,  some  or  many  schools  might 


withdraw;    **Some  schools  consider  eliglbl^lity  forj^ederal  Programs  as  a 

principal  reason  for  seeking  accreditation/*    "...the  institution  vould 

not  make  th^  effort  to  obtain  program  accreditation  if  they  could  receive 

funds  without  {it].*.**    ".♦.it  reduces  the  'clout'  we  would  otherwise 
/ 

have/' 

The  few  respondents  who  thought  that  granting  eligibility  to  un- 
accredited  schools  and  p'rograms  i^uld  help  their  agency  reasoned  th^t  it  ^ 

4 

wouM  "ffelieve  the  pressure"  to  accredit  purely  for  eligibility  purposes » 
Freed  oT  the  compulsior\  to  gain  and  maintain  accreditation  for  Its  benefits, 
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schools  and  programs  would  be  able,  once  again,  to  apply  voluntarily  for 
It  and  accrediting  agencies,  to  concentrate  on  their  primary  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  improving  educational  standards. 

i 

Possible  Eligibility  Mechanisms 

^Respondents  did  not  brim  over  with  practical  suggestions  in 
response  to  our  question  about  "how  reputable  but  unaccredited  sohools 
might  be  rendered  eligible  for  federal  programs  {without  becoming 
accredited)?"   A  number  were  uncomfortable  with  the  question. 
"...reputable  to  whom?"  it  was  asked.    "It  is  hard  to  imagine  'reputable 
but  unaccredited*  schools  of  a  type  eligible  for  federal  prj&grams," 
Robert  Klrkwood  remarked.    Rockefeller  University  was  one  such  school, 
unaccretllted  by  Middle  States,  though  rendered  eligible  becatis^ai  is 
registered  with  the  New  Yorjt  Regents.    Another  was  the  Antioch  School 
of  Law,  rendei?ed  eligible  directly  by  the  commissidner,  beven  months  ^ 
before*  it -gait^ed  status  with  Middle  States.     A  considerable  number 
of  reputable,  junior  colleges  ip  the  North  Central  states  and  a  larger 
number  of  for-profit  schools  provide  additional  examples. 

Others  opposed  any  such  course.    "Nb.    And  they  should  not  get  \ 
federal  aid."    "Some  type  of  accreditation',  however  minimal,  would  be 
essential." 

Altogether,  fifteen  respondents  offered  suggestions.  Several 
noted  that  a  number  of , alternative  avenues  of  eligibility  were  already 
in  force  and  had  seemed  to  t«rk  reasonably  well.    The  "candidate  status" 
or  "reasonable  assurance"  offered  by  the  reglonals  were  examples,  and  the 
tWe. letters  certifying  the  acceptance  of  credit  by  a<^credlted  institu-  ' 
tlons.    Klrkwood.' suggested  that  "a  stronger  and  more  tightly  controlled 
verson  of  the  '3  letter  route'  might  be  tried." 


Two  rL*spondintL^^  sug^;vsti»J  that  stat^'  author i^ral ion  to  operate  or 

it 

approval  iit  tor  spfci.ii  ri-viiw  by  a  di*s ti  ^tatt*  agency  mlgiit  work. 
A  few  suKgoHteil  iilriL»rt  review  by  <)K  or  anotlu^r  ft»dt*ral  body.    One  referred 
to  a  direct  institutional  review  of  the  typvs  perhaps,  that  AXES  staff 
have  conducted  for  a  verv  few  scJiools;.  thti  otiicrs^  apparent ry,v  to  an 
evaluation  by  federal  staff  with  the  advice  \oi  professional  panels^  like 
t;hat  undertaken  in  research  and  training  grants.    The  government  **would  have 
to  have  appropriate  task  forces,. •nuiny  nontraditionai  programs  are  not 
accredited t  but  may  offer  execellent  educational  programs  and  they  should 
be  eligible  for  funds." 

A  few  offered  suggestions  s/cnilar  to  t^ose  of  the  Newman  task  force, 
although  none  was  detailed  suffic^4ntly  to  convey  a  realistic  idea  of  how 

they  might  actually  be  administered.    They  called  for  the  specification 

/  '  ^  - 

of  eligiblity  criteria  by  the^.^ovemment  and  an  Independent  determination, 

of  whether  or  ^ot  thes^  criteria  were  met.    Unaccredited  schools  '^cquld  be 
examined  according  to  specific  guidelines  set  up  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment...-**   One  respondent  progos^»d  a  system  of  eligibility  geared  to  the 
subsequent  performance  of  graduates.    "Eligibility  for  the  federal  funds 
shoi^d  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  the  school  or  educational 
program... appears  acceptable  as  a  result  of  the  examination  of  its  record 
of  graduates  and  the  service  which  the  school  provides  to  its  students  and 
community. ..."  .  - 

Our  two  final  quest  ions »  **What  changes,  if  any,  would  you  like  to 
see   in     the  present  system  whereby  eligibllitv  is  linked  to  accreditation?" 
and  "What  changes,  if  any,  would  you  like  to  see  in  the  present  relations 

J,       i  . 

between  OE  and  thp  accrediting  agencie?s?"  evoked  essentially  the  same 
responses.    Mpst  liked,  or  accepted,  the  present  system.    Many  would  also 


like  greater  freedom  from  OE  regulation  and  a  few,  a  system  .in  whlcb^ 
eligibility  was  cut  ce?S|pletely  free  f rom 'ac<^redUv4t^on;  bu^i,  ail  tuia, 
things  were  not  bad  as  they  stood.  / 

Fifteen  respondents  stated  explicitly  that  they  wanted  no  changes 
lit  th^  present  eligibility  syst^  and  only  six  sliggested  any;  the  /      .  , 
remainii^  thirty  or  so  said  nothing  at  all,  and  **qui  ne  dit  mot,  consent.** 


Notea 

( 


1.  "The  Nature  of  Middle  States  Accreditattioxt,'*^'  in  policies 
and  Procedures  Handbook,  Commission  on  Higher  luiu^Acion/  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools^^Kcw  York,  1971^  p.  25. 

2.  Kationai.  Commission  on  Accrediting  Reports,  May  ^68,  p.  8. 

3.  "Advisory  ComiDittee  on  Ac^crieditatlon  and  Institutional 
Eligibility,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,"  undated  foui  page  statet»eat  dis- 
tributed by  AIES  staff  at  a  Noveoiber  1972  meeting.  ^ 

4.  .Statement  on"  "Special  Reviews  by  ACffC"  submitted  bj  the 
Western  Association  Accrediting  Commission  for  Juivior  Colleges. 

5.  "Policies  &  Procedures  for  Handling  ^Cpnap lain ts  Pertaining  to 
Institutional  or  Program  Quality,"  adopted  by  th^  Liaison  Committee  on 
Medical  Education,  January  10,  1973.* 

6.  "Cos^laint -Procedures,^  Manual -of  Al:crediting  Standards, 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  February  1971. 

# 
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F,  The  PostsecondarY  Universe:    Accredited  and  Uuaccradited 

 "  '   ' 

\ 

Susgnary 

Accreditation  provides  a  discreet  form  of  publicity 
which  makes^^ccredited  institutions  and  programs  better  known 
than  unaccred.lted  ones.      *  -  . 

The  common  belief  that  regional  accreditation  is  an 
assurance  of  institutional  quality  or  even  excellence  cannot  be 
sustained*    Host  unaccredited  higher  educational  institutions 
have  historically  been  ineligible  for  accreditation;  many  are 
junior  colleges,  vocational^  specialized^  sectarian,,  nev^  or 
simply  small  institutions.    Of  787  institutions  enrolling  2500 
or  more  students  >  only  5  were  not  rjegionally  accredited  or 
preaccredited  in  1972;  90  percent  of  all  degree-^granting  insti-^ 
tutlons  held  some  regional  status*  <  On  any  objective  test, 
these  institutions  offer  education  of  widely  varied  quality 
ranging  from  very  good  to  vary  poor I    Regional  accreditation 
does»  however,  attest  that  an  institution  is  not  a  degree  mill* 

Of  an  estimated  10,000  or  more  postsecondary  pro-- 
prietary  schools,  only  1600-1700  were  accredited  in  1973 ♦  Many 
good  and  useful  schools  remain  unaccredited  and,  conversely, 
many  dicci. edited  schools  offer  poor  and  useless  education*  It 
Is  accredited  correspondence,  business,  and  trade  schools  which 
have  posed  the  greatest  problems  in  the  federally  insured  student 
loan  program,  exploiting  gullible  students  by  misrepresenting 
their  training  and  the  livelihood  that  graduates  will  receive 
jobs.    Unfortunately,  accreditation  provides  no  assurance. of  a 
sc  icr^l^s  quality  or  probity*    "•►•no  valid  single  method  now 
exists  for  identifying  reputable  as  opposed  to  disreputable  pri- 
vate schools •"I 


This  chapter  will  attempt  a  gross  statistical  sketch 
of  the  universe  of  past secondary  iristi tut ions,  the  portion  that 
is  and  is  not  accredited,  and  a,  few  noteworthy  characteristics 
of  eaeh«  v 

Degree-Granting  Institutions 

The  accepted  universe  of  degree-granting  institutions 
has  for  many  years  been  defined  by  an  annual  OE  directory;  and 
the  accredited  portion  of  that,^  by  lists  prepared  in  the  flrsft 
instance  by  the  regional  commissions  and  then  collated  and  issued 
periodically  by  OE,  FRACHE,  ihe  American  Coundil  on  Education, 
and  many  widely  distributed  works-dictionaries,  almanacs, 
college  guidebooks,  anci  the  like/  Although  the  public  record  « 
does  not  usually  indicate  probationary  status  of  the  period  for 
which  accreditaf  lcm  has  been  granted,  it  is,  l>arring  clerical 
erroxs,  accurate  in  indicating  the  institutions  which  are  region'^ 
ally  accredited  at  a  given  time* 

These  accredited  Institutions  constitute  the  most 
clearly  defined  and  best  known  portion  of  the  higher  educational 
universe,  since  a  positive  status  Is  clearer  than  a  negative  one* 
Thus,  an  institution  may  be  unaccredited  because  its  application 
has  been  rejected;  because  accreditation  has  been  terminated; 
because  the  institution  itself  has  withdrawn  its  application  or 
not  paid  its  dues;  or  because  it  ha^  never  applied.     It  may,  for 
example,  not  be  eligible  for  regional  accreditation,  because  it 
is  under  for-profit  management,  has  not  been  in  existence  long 
enought  or  is  a  specialized  school  that  does  not  offer  enough 
liberal  arts  courses  to  qualify.    Or  it  may  qualify  but,  being 
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*  already  accredited  hy  a  specialised  agency  as  a  free-standing 
professional  or  Biblo  school ,  has  never  bothered  to  apply.  Un- 
accredited institutions  have  been  called  ^'forgotten  colleges. 
They  are  often  omitted  from  directories  and  scholarly  studies. 
In  contrast^  accreditation  enhances  an  Institution  s  visibility. 
11  accrediting  agencies  diu  not  more  tuan  i^sue  list^>  this  alone 
would  provide  the  service,  comparable  to  discreet  advertising,  x»f 
constantly  calling  the  public's  attention  to  t^eir  members'  existence* 

Few  agencies  provide  such  a  service  to  unaccredited 
institutions.     The  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges 

is  one  ei?ception;  the  OE  directory,  which  lists  many  unaccredited  ^ 

C 

institutions  is  another.     It  is  surprising  tha't  more  unaccredited 
ins  tit  lit  ions  do  not  band  together  to  announce'^themselves  to  the 
world  in  this  manner,  since  it  would  rescue  them  from  oblivion  and 
confer  a  kind  of  self-recognit ipn  sufficiently  similar  to  accredit 
tation  to  brinn  -"^^^nie  of  the  ^ntne  rewards. 

In  t:ieckin^  to  determine  the  number  of  formally  organizfed, 
legally  authorized  institutions  offering  associate  or  higher  level 
degrees  for  two  or  more  Vi  cirs  of  postsc  condary  work,  the  OE  higher 
education  directory  is  :  ^oodxT:;!  imperfect,  point  of  departure. 
The  enumeration  ot   .separate  camp^swii;s  of  a  multi-campus  institution 
is  one  source  ut  unct  rtaiaty;  anutiier  is  the  number  of  legally 
authorizied  inst  itut  iun.i  reported  by  Jr.tate  -Ji^;enuies,  since  author!^ 
2atio?;  can  be  uhiaiaefi  in  differenr  wavs-^^by  ltceuv>e»  charter,  or 
mcerporat ion,  by   vt:ituti  ,  or  hy  *>dr^;n i  t r.ii  i vit  tieL  i  .x  ni.  IttNti- 
tution:^  al:^ii  vary  in  the  d^^i^tvL  uf  th«_*r  i**rfi.il  in^Liepetidence ;  In 
the  range  ot  oifcriug^s;  and  ie^  the  LtaMliiy  ui  their  laculiy. 


tJrograsiH,  and  organtzation*  In  sum,,  the  directory  transfixes  an 
educational  world  in  constant  flux,  and  its  enumeration  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  complete  census .    Hie  directory  omits  unaccredited 

V 

colleges  which  are  not  reported  by  state  officials  or  Vhich  cannot 
demonstrate  the  acceptance  of  credit  by  three  accredited  institu- 
tions.   No  compiute  list  of  degree-granting  institutions  is  avail- 
able for  many  statefi  or  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.    "  ^ 

Tne  number  of  accredited  and  unaccredited  institutions 
listen  in  the  OE  directory  in  three  recent  years  is  indicated  in 
Table    l/  '  * 

Characteristics  of  Unaccredited  Institutions 

WItat  are  the  gross  char,>6teristics  of  the  more  than 
600  unaccredited  iastirut ions?    A  description  has  been  provided  of 
32  four-year  private,  church-related,  liberal  arts  colleges,  all 
members  of  the  Council  for  Che  iUivanceix^nt  of  Small  Colleger «  which 
were  regionally  unaccredited  in  1957 •    Their  average  enrollment 
was  then  483  and  their  median,  295,    TTieir  average  plant  and  endow- 
ment were  valued  at  under  $1.2  million;  average  donations,  $110^000; 
and  the  median  coct  of  tuition,  board,  and  room,  $840*  Tuition 
provided  53'  pt>rcenr  of  income;  gifts  and  oth^r  sources ,  44  percent; 
endowmeiit,  under '3  percent .  ^Tlie  picture  was  of  small,  respect-* 
able,  often  old  and  educationally  conservative  institutions,  which 
sought  but  had  not  gained  accrCfdltatiott  (many  have  since  done  so),  ; 
mainly  because  they  were  financially  weak." 

William  Seldcn  and  William  Lind  give  a  statistical 
pirture  of  the  ^31  insr^) tut  ions  regionally  unaccredited  in  the 
fall  of  1960.'    6o&c  >iO  j»r       percent  wi  re  two-  lo  four-year 


Number  ot  RoRionally  Accredited  and  Unaccredited 
Higher  Educational  Institutions  in  Four  Recent;  Years 


Number  uf  lust it-uLiuas 

Year  (Fail)         —  ;   Percent 

Total         Accredited         Unaccredited  Accredited 


2,206 

• 

1972^ 

2.124 

2,620 

1»996 

.  624 

76 

c 

1960 

2.021 

1,370 

651 

68 

1957 

-  U937 

1 .29S 

639 

67 

 .  

Sources;     1957:    Lloyd  K.  Blauch,  Accredit  at  ion  in  Higher  Education^ 
tr.S-  Office  ol  Kducation,  1959*  p.  5- 

*  1960:    Wiilian)  Selden  and  William  Land.  "The  Forgotten  Colleges > 
Norrh  Ci-ntral  A^^sodatloft'  fjU^f  terly»  April  1961,  p.  271*  ^ 
-  r972a:^  Special  analysis  of  2»620  of  the  2,686  institutions 

in  the  OE  Education  Directory  1972-73  for  which  this  inforpiation 
was  exti'ac tabic  by  computer.     '^Unaccredited**  institutions  : 
included  197  with  correspondent  .arxd  166  with  I'ecognized 
candidate  status^  and  261  with  no  regional  status*    It  would 
appear  from  the  comparability,  of  the  statistics  that  Blaucti 
and  Selden  also  listed  dis  unaccreditt^d,  institutions  with  some 
preaccreditation  status.  . 

1972b  and  197Jb:    Responses  of  the  regional  commissions  in 
October  1973  to  our  survey  questions  of  how  many  schools  are 
**now*'  accredited  by  them  and  how  many  were  accredited  "12  months 
ago."  ' 

Although  the  OE  directory  data  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
figures  for  1957,  I960,  and  1972a  are  ostensibly  for  the  fall 
of  each  year,  in  fact  they  reflect  forms  submitted  stme  months 
previously  (in  the  case  of  ^the  1972--73  directory,  from  May 
through  the  close-out'  date  of  St  pteraber  11,  1972).  H^>nce, 
some  of  the  dlscrfpatu;y  between  the  two  1972  figures  is 
accounted  ioi  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  some,  by  the  inability 
of  our  cofupiiter  to  classify  66  institutions,  some  50  of  which 
were  probably  a^_*t  red i  ted. 
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institutions  offering  ^^specialized  prograias*  •  .of  *art,  business, 

health,  law,  music,  religion  and  technical  or  semi-engineering 

training";  of  these,  192  were  accredited  by  specialized  ^tional 

accrediting  agencies*    Some  235  or  36  percent  were  junior  colleges; 

18  or  3  percent  were  tedchers  colleges.    Thus>  of  the  651  Instl-- 

*• 

tut ions  without  regional  accreditation^  471  or  88  percent  had 

••  -  "*  *■ 

historically  been  ineligible  (largely  because  of  their  failure  to 

provide  enough  liberal  arts  offerings)*    OveV  the  years*  pro- 
gressively larger  ^umbers  have  gradually  become  eligible,  partly, 
one  imagines,  because  they  broadened  their  offerings  and  partly, 
because  the  regionals^broadened  their  standards.    In  1960,  only 
80  or  12  percent  of  the  unaccredited  institutfons  we^^e  private, 
four-year  liberal  arts  colleges.    Selden  and  Land  concluded  that 
"the  era  in  which  regional  accreditation  is  utilised  t^tlmarily  as 
a  means  of  signifying  minimal  academic  ^competence  is  coming  to  an 
end,  at  least  for  undergraduate  liberal  arts  colleges."^ 

*\  The  importance  of  size  to  accreditation  is  striking*  Of 

87  unaccredited  institutions  listed  in  the  1972  OE  dtrectpry  be- 
cause of  the  accep^nce  of  their  credit  by  three  accredited 

institutions,  68  enrolled  less  than  500  students.    Of  256  insti- 

* 

tutions  with  no  regional  status,  232  or  90  percent  enrolled  less 

 •       ■  •  •  "  /  

than  1,000  students.    Of  1,088  institutions  with  less  ^han  1,000 

:  ^    .  j 

students,  a  fifth  had  no  regional  status,  whereas  onlyj  1  of  the 
46/  institutions  enrolling  5,000  or  more  laefcr.d  some  regional 
status.    Size  fias  become  almost  synon>Taous  with  regional  accredi- 
tation (Table  2). 

Wiley  and  Zald  have  shown  that  unaccredited  institutions 


Regional  Statu.4  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education, 
By  Size  of  KnroUnient,  Fall  1972 


Regional  Status 

.  ..  „    ^  . 


Accredited 


Preaccredited 


No  Status 


Total 


Accredited 
Preaccredlted 
No  Status 


To.al 


Enrollffitfr.L 


Under  1000 


639 

217 
232 


1,088 


59 

20 
21 


100 


1000-2499 


Over  2499 


Number  of  institutions 


560 
82 

f 

19 


745 
37 
5 


661 


787 


Percent <^>f  institut  ions 

, — ^  :  


85 
12 

3 


95 
5 
1 


TOO 


100 


Total 


1.944 
336 
256 


2,536 


77 
13 
10 


100 


a.     Including  13  four-year  colleges  accredited  only  as  tvo-year  colleges, 
bf  .  Including  177  inst Itutiuns  with  correspondent  and  139  with  recognized 
'    candidate  status.  -  . 

\  ,  ■  < 

Source ;    Analysis  of  2^536  of  the  2,68^^  institutionn  lifted  in  the 

Higher  Kducation  S^i rectory,  1972-7  i  tor  which  information  about 
both  enrolXroent  and  regional  accreditation  was  available,. 
Percentages  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


have  been  smallser  than  accredited  institutional  in  all  years  which 
they  exaciin^d  from  1905  to  1959,  in  the  Southern  and  North  Central 
regions.    In  1959,  the  average  enrollment  of  unaccredited  institu- 
tions was  only  a  fifth  that  of  accredited  institutions  in  the 

South,  and  in  the  North  Central  region,  less  than  an  eighths ^a 

\ 

The  accreditation  of  junior  colleges  has  long  been  a 

source  pf  resertment  against  the  regionals*    Of  the  662  junior 

.  .  .      '      .  ^ 

colleges  in  the  19A8  directory  of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  491  or  74  percent  were  unaccredited.    By  the  fall 
of  1972,  the  proportion  was  down  to  45  perc^ent  on  one  calculation, 
and  34  percent  on  another* 

These  figures  indicate  a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  accred- 
itation over  that  found  in  a  1969  an^^lysl^  of  1,019  public  post- 

4  if 

secondary  institutions  (mainly-  two'-^^ear  colleges)  offering 
occupational  programs,  533  or  52  percent  of  which  were  not  accred- 
ited.    The  .largest  proportions  ^e  found  in  the  New  England » 
Southern^  and  North  Central  regions  (Table     3).    The  Western 
Association  has  a  separate  commission  to  accredit  junior  colleges 
and  the  New  England  and  Southern  associations  have  established/ 
separate  commissions  to.  cope  with  the  problem  of  vocational 
schools  (both  were*  speedily  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education);  but  the  massive  North  Central  Association  goes  its 
own  way^ 

Unaccredited  institutions  are  often  simply  new  In&ci^ 

M  ... 

O 

tut ions*    Without  the  flow  of  new  colleges  waiting  patiently  and 
politely  to*  be*  accredited »  the  regionals  would  be  far  more  idle. 
As  it  is,  the  applicant  institutions  oust  do  a  good  deal  of 
waiting* 


Accrcditt'd  Siatus  oi  Fostsecondary  Institutions 
Offijring  Occupational  ProRraras,  By  Region,  19b8--69 


Region 

V 

Number  of 

ln:'titutiom; 

Percent 

Total 

Accredited 

Pre- 
accredited 

No 
status 

Unaccredited 

New  England 

12 

12 

43 

83 

Middle  States 

49 

28 

1 

37  . 

Narth  Central 

* 

332 

165 

■  31 

116 

50 

Southern 

3b5 

120 

9S 

147 

67 

Northwest  * 

79 

50 

15 

14 

37  ^ 

Western 

96 

90 

5 

1 

6 

Total 

1.019. 

486 

209 

324 

52 

a.    Number  with  correiipondent  t>r  affiliate  stJtUii^.  ^ 

Percent  of  those  with  nu  rvgiimal  status  or  with  preaccredited  status* 

f 

Source ;    Charles  F*  Ward^         jij^A^J^ J^A,-^^  Evaluation  of 

Post secondary  Occupational  Education  in  the  United  States» 
Center  for  Occupational  Education^  Xorth  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh*  1970*  pp.  IHU-h.    The  precise  date  of 

•  th.ebV  statlsticM  is  not  given^  but  evidently  they  were  coiapi led 

frpm  que.^tlonnaires- returned  by  state  officials  in  1969, 
supplemented  by  data  in  the  V)b$  directory  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  CoIU^jes, 
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Accreditation  takes  time*    An  institution  tnay  become  a 


ft 


caftdidate"  upon  being  legally  authorized  to  operate  but  full  t 
accreditation — and  the  full  evaluation  by  a  visiting  takm  t^at  must 

precede  dt— must  wait  until  *^one  class  has  completed  the  full  pro- 

.  * .  .. 

gram  of  instruction  and  been  graduated.^'^    In  turn;  th0*  team  visit 

must  await  the  completion  of  a*  self'-study,  and  the  self^study  must 

await  prior  consultation  with  commission  consultants.    By  all 

accounts^  the  conferral  of  initial  accreditation  is  taken  more 

♦ 

seriously  than  its  later  extension.    This  is  the  time  when  the 
'  accrediting  agency  is  most  strongly  placed  vj^a-vls  the  insti- 
tution, since  it  Is,  easier  to  withhold  a  status  that  has  not  been 
conferred  than  subsequently  to  withdraw  it.    In  addition,  commission 
Staff  are  busy»  commission  consultants  and  committee  members' are 
volun(^ers»  and  even  if  no  critical  educational  problem  emerges » 
the  entire  process  may  prove  protracted •    In  several  situations i. 
the  accreditation  decision  may  be  deliberately  deferred  for  a 
year  or  two  "to  give  a^new  institution  time  to  mature....."  All 
told,  the  Middle  States  handbook  observes*  "The  application  and 
acceptance  process  takes  time:  time  for  the  institution  to  prepare 
the  necessary  documentation  in  a  way  which  worthily  represents 
^it,  time  to  make  the  requited  visit  to  the  institutiont  time  for 
the  Commission  staff  and  Commlt>tet^  onVDeveloping  Institutions  to 

study  the  application,  time  for  Commission  action/*  S 

"  .  *  * 

An  American  Council  on  Education  study  found  that  at 

■■     '  . 

leai&t  24  percent  of  the  institutions  ^ich  opened  thglr  doors  in 
the  years  1947-50  and  48  percent  of  those  which  opened  during 
1951-55  wereWt  accredited  by  1967.    Institutions  begun  in  1956-60" 
were  more  likely  to  "be  accredited  by  1967  than  those  begun  in  the 


4^ 


i 

preceding  five  years,,  raany  because  they  obtaYaed  accreditation 
through  their  pa*^ent  inst i ctitions;  but  fs")  percent  of  those  founded 
In  l961-6Sj^re  unacireditcJ  by  1967*.     Jt'siioulU  be  stressed  that 
these  were  mainly  conventional  institutions*    '*There  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  i^o  coxmaonly  unconventional  or  innovative 

that  their  accreditation  comes  hard the  s^^^^*^^^-^!  picture  is 
quite  traditional.**^..  iThey  had  simply  not  served  their  time  on 
the  accrediting  queue* 


In  sum:    most  regionally  unacctedited  vinstitutions 

^  •  \ 

*  ^      listed  in  the  OE  higher  education  directory  have  been  small — 

,  specialized  professional  schools,  junior  colleges,  vocational 

schools^  and  new  institutions.    Two  other  Identifiable  groups  have 
been  small »  sectarian,  financially  weak^  liberal  arts  colleges; 
and  30-100  iTroprietary  iJchoo^  authori2ed  to  award  associate  or 
high-»r  degrees*    Thus,  lack  of  regional  accreditation  often 
reflects  not  low  educational  quality  but  the  tact  that  an  insti- 
tution has  lodged  in  one  or  ailother  interstitial  gap  in  the 
accrediting  system. 

As  ha^  b^en  noted in  the  ^f all  of  1972  only  five 
institution!*  enrolling  over  2,499  students,  held  no  regional 
j^tatus*    On  any  test  of  quality,  the  faculty  and  student  bodies 
of  the  782  otht^r  institutions  en  tolling  over  2^499  students  vould 
range  over  a  wide  quality  spectrum,  from  outstanding  to  ordinary 


to  quite  poor.    That  wb«jild  hv  true  of  almost  any  student  bodies 
{be  they  testerd  on  spelling,  geography,  carpentry,  Regont|# 
scholastic  aptitude*  or  state  licensing  examinations) . and iof  ©ost 


facultlebi  (be  they  measurt^-d  by  dugrees,  publications,  honc^rs. 


ERIC 


beard  slze^  volubility,  or  other  means) »    Yet  the  institutions 
Jipusing  these  732  diverse  faculties  and  student  bodies  are  all 
equally  accredited*    If  accreditation  is  a  mark  of  minlmutQ 
quality^  the  mark  must  be  very  low.  Just  above  the  Aevel  set  by 
degree  mills.  ^  ^ 


Since  forsaking  quality  grades  and  objective  indices  in  the  1900s, 
it  is  a'fsoat  question  if  regional  accreditation  is  supposed  to  attest  to 
the  quality  of  an  institution  or  rather,  as  the  formula  has  since  gone, 

to  its  effectiveness  in  achieving  its  stated  purposes  and  objectives^ 

J*    ^  f 

Middle  States  Insists  that  its  commission  "is  not  a  standardizing     ^  \ 
agency'*  (our  emphasis)**    North  Central  points  out  that  some 
accredited  institutions  "are  highly  selective;  others  admit  all 

vho  hay;e  graduated  from  high  school** Soi^  are  characterized  mainly 

« 

by  a.  strong  intellectual  tone;  others  place  more  enphasls  on  social 
adjustioent.**    Accreditation  signifies  only  that  an  institution  "is 

achieving  , in  an  acceptable  manner  its  avowed  purposes." 

I 

Hence,  regional  accreditation  is  not  primarily  a  Judgment 
of  quality,  or  if  it  is — and  the  word  remains  inexpungeable  in  the 
literature  as  the  idea  is  ineradicable  from  the  minds  of  .accred- 
iters'— it  is  a  judgment  of  the  different  qualities  of  diwe'^ent 
kinds  of  institutions.    Norman  Bums-comes  to^ssentially  the  same 
conclusion:    "Since  institutional  goals  are  many  ^nd  varied, 

^quality  has  many  meanings."     That  is  a  diplomatic  resolution  of 

"* "  "  ' 

the  political  and  moral' dilemma  of  drawing  quality  distinctions  in 

American  democracy:    as  every  individual  has  creditable  qualities^ 

so .every  institution  has  accredit able  ones.  ' 
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Addi^ional^_Ue]jTec--lirant  Int^  Inst  itut  ions 

iho  OK  Ijiv^iit-r  i'dtivat  ion  dirtfctory  t'or  was  compiled  trom"" 

forms  -submitttU  by  n'sj-.onding  insCitut4ons  and  statu  otflciala  from  May 
to  September  1972-    More  institutions  were  counted  in  two  later  surveys: 
3t024  in  ttie  1973  report  of  the  America^  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers,  evidently  based  upon /ortns  sub-- 

nltted  in  the  fall  of  1972;  and  3,243  in  tjie  forms  submitted  to  us 

■ ,       ■  -  » 

from  August  to  early -November  1973  by  the  heads  of  veterans  state 
approving  agencies.    In  both  later  surveys,  the  number  j.nstltu- 
tions  was  also  higher  in  four-fifths  or  morQ  of  the  states  (Table  4), 
Presumably y  some,  of  the  additional  institutions  represented  new 
community  colleges;  proprietary  schools  authorized  to  award  associate 
degrees;  and  small,  unaccredited  schools  which  did  not  qualify  for 
Inclusion  in  the  OE  directory.    A  number  reported  by  veterans  state 
approving  officials  were  hospital  schools  classified  as  "InatitWions 
of  higher  learning"  but  often  double  counted  with  their  affiliated 
college  which  awarded  the  degree*  -  ^ 

A  1971  snirvey  of  postsecondaty  vocational  programs  iden- 
tified at  least  I»266  hospital  '•Schools'*  (1,148  private  and  118 

9 

public)  enrolling  60,000  students  or  47  per  hospital.      The  SASHEP^ 
Study  reported  an  cnrolltnent.  of  30t&62  students  in  October  1970 
a?* a- minimum  of  1^075  ht>spltals»  which  offered  2,519  allied/health 
^  programs  accredited  by  the  AMA  and  collaborating  agencies «  or  an  ^ 
average  of  12.2  students  per  program  (the  number  per  hospital  would 
be  larger);  averag^  enrollment  ranged  fro©  2.8  i^tudents  in  cyto-^ 
technology  to  37^1  In^physical  therapy  progfems^^^    The  National 
Cooanisslon  on  Accrediting  once  asked  the  American  Society  of 
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Clinical  Pathologists  to  stop  calling  a  "school"  any  program  with 

*  / 

less  than  ten  student on  that  test,  many,  perhaps  half  of  all 
hospital  "schools"  would  disappear.    If  the  incidence  of  regional 
accreditation  declines  with  institutional  size,  the  sas^  cannot  be 
said  of  allied  health  program  accreditation,  which  seems  able  to 
detect  educational  quality  even  in  the  absence  of  students  and 
teachers.    "Programs,  .  .are  characterized,  not  only,  by  small  earo\l- 

♦ 

"ments  but  also  by  small  teaching  staffs....    Few  hospitals. ...have 
as  many  as  two  persons  who  devote  <ull  time  to  their  educational 
programs. "-^^  *  v 

As  an  estimate,  in  the  fall  of  1972,  1„300  hospitals 
offered  one  or  more  allied  health  programs.    The  AlES  staff  have 
classified  them  all  as  non-degree-granting;  the  VA  staff,  as 
"Institutions  of  higher  learning."   Neither  classification  is 
fully- accurate,  since  ^ny  hospitals  award  associate  or  higher 

"/ 

de'grees  through  affiliated- colleges  and  universities;  others  award 

K  •     ,  •  i 

only  their  own  cerfc^ificatas  and  diplomas;  and  still  others  do  both. 
If  we  arbitrarily  assign  a  third  to  each  category  or,  -since  Instl-  \ 


tutions  are  genei^ally  classified  by  the  highfe'at  level  degree  they 
award,  ^<ro-thirds  to  the  degree-»granting  and  one>third  to  the  non- 
degree-granting  sector,  that  would  yield  an  estimated  867  hospital 
sctiools  offering  degree-level  instruction.    However  since  these 
schools  do  not  themselves  offer  degrees,  they  do  not  increase  the- 
population  of  degree-granting  institutions  (though'the  estimated.- 
433  hdspital  schools  which  award  their  own  certificates  augment 
the  number  of  non-degree-granting  postsecondary  schools) . . 

With  minor  corrections  and  an  allowance  of  150  for  Instltutiotis 


\ 
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not  included  in  the  OE  directory,  we  may  now, estimate  the  total  nniubcr 
of  degree-granting  institutions  at  2,850  in  the  fall  of  1972,  of  which 
2,040  were  regionally  accredited^  375  held  preaccredited  ptatus,  and 
perhaps  435  held  no  regional  status.  > 

Non-Degree-Granting  Postsecondary  Institutions 


The  Education     Amendments  of  1972,  Kenneth  Young  notes, 
"rede^j^ne,., higher  education  as  postsecondary  education.  .»,*'^^ 
Joseph  Coaand|»  former  deputy  commissioner  for  hi^er^  education,  sought 
to -change  his  title  and  responsibilities  to  "postsecondary  educa- 
tion";  the  change  was  adopted  toward  the  end  of  l'973.    Increasingly,  ■ 
California,  Sew  York,  and  other  states  are  talking,  planning,  and 
budgeting  for  "postsecondary,"  not  **higher,"  education.    The  state 
planning  comai^ssions  called  for  under  the  1972  act  are  postsecondary 
commissions.    The  new  federal  agency^onceived  as.  a  foundation  for 
the  improvement  of  hi^er  education  emerged  from  the  legislative 
{>rocess  as  the  Fund  for  thfr  In^rbyement  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
Robert  Andringa,  minority  staff  director  of  the  Hou^e  Committee  on 
Educatioa  ^  Labor  observes  that  **We  [in  the  Congress}  now  rthlnk  of  * 
6,000  or  7,000  institutions  in  the  ^po6tsecfox\dary^  coiomunity  rather 
than  the  2,600^  institutions  in  the  'higher  education'  community''^ 
-~  but  the  Congress  does  not  have  that  accut'ate  an  Idea  of  what  it  is 
thinking.  '  !'• 

Nonetheless,  the  Congress  and  government  officials  have 
had  a  clearer  and  earlier  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  public 
policy  h^s  been  moving  than  leading  spokesmen  for  higher  education. 
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The  STS-page  statistical  tome  prepared  by  Seymour  Harris  for  the 
Carnegie  Conralasion^on  Higher  Education  is  confined  exclijsively  to 
degree-granting  institutions  and  contains  not  one  table  on  the  larger 
universe  of  postsecondary  education* The  shelf fuls  of  books  pro- 
duced by  the  commission  include  nothing  on  non-degree-granting 
institutions  except  for  an  unpuislished  work  on  vocatioti'al  schools  bv 
Virginia  5inith.    The  commission  it se if  ignored  the  existence  of  this 
sector  throughout  most  of  its  six-year  life  but  discovered  it  tovard 
/"the  end,    In  Tovard  a  Learning  Society,  it  frankly  acknowledges 

We  have  not  earlier... looked  at  postsecondary 
education  in  its  entirety.    This  reflects  the  attention 
to  higher  education  in  our  founding  charter  as  a 
commission  on  hi^er  education.    It  also  reflects  the 
only  recent  realization  by  us,  and  by  many  others,  of 
the  actual  and  potential  importance  of  the  other  elements 
of  postsecondary  education  in  addition  to  colleges 
and  universities.15 

This  olS^liviousness  to  postsecondary  institutions  not 
listed  in  the  OE  higher  education,  directory  has  been  characteristic 
of  most  higher  educational  scholars.    It  waS^true  of  our  staff  at 
the  outset  of  this  study.    One  effect  has  been  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  federal  money  going  to  higher  education,  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  "higher"  and  "postsecondary"  education  were  synony- 
mous.   Critical  problems  of  policy,  funding,  and  accountability  are 
now  posed  by  the  extension  of  program  eligibility  to  a  large,  rela- 
tively unknown,  number  of  institutions. 

The  Idea  of  **Postaecondary"  Education 

The  emergence  of  "postsecondary"  education  is-attributabie" 
to  many  factors,  including  the  declining  public  esteem  for  higher 
education  following  the  disruptions  of  recent  years;  the  rising  costs 


of  college  and  Che  declining  enployablllty  of  loany  graduates;  the 

effort  to  tie  the  nation's  educational  espeiuiitures  oor^  closely 

to  its  manpower  needs;  the  effort  to  increase  the  practical  useful* 

ness  of  advanced  education  and  tofdigplfy  vocational  education. 

One.  central  thrust  of  the  idea  of  "career  education*'  promoted  by 

Commissioner  Sidney  Marland  is  the  effort  to  refurbish  and  dignify 

vocational  education.  '."Postsecondary"  education  is  an  eminently 

democratic  concept  that  seeks  to  equate »  for  purposes  of  public 

policy,  planning,  and  student  aid,  the  education  of  physicians  and 

'nurses  aides,  of  physicists  and  plumbers,  of  Ivy*League  freshmen 

and  'l7-»-3^r-old  high-school  dropouts  who  return  to  school  to  learn 

t    •  ■  -  . 

a  trade.  -  "Eleven  hundred  c<»msunity  colleges  have  mbre  clout  than 

forty-five  numbers  of  the  AAQ"  <Ihe  Association  of  American  Uni- 

.  •       \  ■  , 

versities),  r^itarlced  one  OE  official  in  a  1972  Ixiterviev.  "For 

years  it  has  been  national  policy  to  help  a  student  to  study  Greek, 

but  not  to  leatn  a  trade,"  said  another  OE  official*  "Postsecondary" 

education  seeks  to  correct  that  and  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of 

continuing  education  of  any  and  every  kind  at  any  and  every  adult  age, 

9 

So  much  for  the  underlying  idea.    But  how  ar&  postsecondary 

If 

institutions  to  be  defined  ^id  counted?  * 
^^^'^  ^       If  an  accurate  count  of  unaccr^ited  degree-granting 
institutions  is  difficult,  one  of  all  non-degree-granting  post- 
secondary  schoole  is  impossible  from  available  data.  Nonetheless, 
tfe  must  try  as  best  we  can  to  assess  the  gross  dimensions  and 
chara&tetistlcs  of  this  vast  educational  territory,  newly  opened 
l>y  government  policy  to  student  settlement  and  private  enterprise. 

A  majority  of  the  postsecondary  institutions  eligible  for 

\ 

-  #       #  « 
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insured  student  Ukhix  in  ihn-vmh<2i  1972  were  non-degree-granting,  and 
.  their  number  has  bvcn  risinp,  markedly  for  some  years.     If  all  such 

institucions  wt?r<?  eligible,  the  loans  might  go /to  students  at  ten, 

■  ■  \'  '  '  ' 

twenty,  or,  on  sc^e  estimates,  thirty 'thousand  schools.    Only  a 

■    -        '  \  ■    v.  ,  .         .      .  ■ 

portion  of  these  schools  have  substantial  fixed  assets  and  a  settled 

hjfitory.    The  rest  .come  and  go  in  response  to  ec^ronmental  conditions. 

Two  such  conditions  are  money  and  attention,  ^wftich  are  , 
likely  to  inflate  the  size  of  any  edm    i.onal  sector  examined  in 
Isolation  from  its  neighbors,  making  tV    svm.  of  the  sectors  larger 
,  than  the  whole.    In  this  manner,  both    .-icondary  schools  and  degree- 
granting  colleges  inay  also  be  counted  as  non-degree  postseconda'ry 
schools  if  they  offeir some  vocational,  non-degree  programs.  Many 
area  vocational  schools"  are,  in  fact,  high  schools  that  give  some 
vocational  courses,  to  i7-year-olds;  and  many  junior  colleges, 
colleges,  and  universities  offer  terminal  vocational  courses  to  hi^h- 
school  graduates*  ^  - 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary 
Education  defines  "postsecondary  education"  afir**font!al  instruction, 
research^  public  service,  and  other  learning  opportunities  offered  by 
educational  institutions  that  primarily  serve  persons  who  have  completed 
secondary  educati\m  ox  who  are  beyond  the  compulsory  school  attendance, 
a^e  and  that  are  accredited  by  agencies  officially  recognized  for  that 

A. 

purpose  by  the  U*S*  Office  of  Education  or  are  otherwise  eligible 
to  "participate  in  federal  programs/*    The  commission  also  defines  it 
as  "Any  learning  opportunity  that  is  orKanizod  and  recognized  and 
that  is  Intended  for  persons  who  have  completed  their  sec<md^;ry.« 
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education  or  who  are  beyond  the  i^ompulspry  school  attendance  age."^^ 

The  Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility  Staff 

, .    ■  ^  .  - 

defines  postsecondary  institutions  as  "institutes,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  other  schools  offering  instruction  with  educational, 
professional,  or  vocational  objectives  or  offering  ^ucational      ■  ^  ■  ' 
credentials,  primarily  to  persons  who  have  completed  or  texiainated 
their  secondary  education  or  who  are  beyond  the  compulsory  high 

.     ,  .  17    •  .... 

school  attendance  age." 

The  AIES  def  ini^on  stakes  no  oention  of  research  and  public 
service,  which  seem  misplaced  in  a  stricter  definition  of 
"education";    they  were  4>restijnably  included  by  the  commission  because 
it  is. difficult  to  separate  ^hese  costs  from  the  costs  of* instruction 
at  many  universities  and  professional  schools*    Contrariwise^  the  AXES 
definition  includes  schools  or  institutions  not  eligible  for  federal 
prograiBSt  excluded  by  the  commission^  again  prest)ui^bly»    to  slmplity^  ^ 
their  problem  pf  assessing  costs »    Since  our  ^ In  interest  is  to  count 
institutions 9  not  money,  the  AIES  definition  is  su^re  usefult  and  it  is 
also^  closer  to  most  of  the  statutory  language*  ^  However,  both  definitions 
are  less  explicit  than  they  might  be  about  the  degree  of  formal 
organization  requisite  for  a  **school"  or  institution/' 

Let  tis,  therefore,  define  a  ^'postsecondary  institution"  as  a 
formally  organized,  legally  authorized,,  relatively  stable  school 
offering  instruction  for  more  than  half  of  the  year  to  students  vho 
have  cboQpleted  high  school  or  are  beyond  high«*8chool  lige.    Some  of  ^  the 

viclely  varied  statistics  on  the  number  and  enrollment  of  non^egree 

*  ♦ 
postsecondary  institi  tions  and  their  estimated  costs  or  expenditures, 

•»   ■  .  ' 

are  summarized  in  Table  5. 


Table  5 

Estimated  Number  of  Private  Non^-Degree-Grnhting  Post  secondary 
Schouls^  SiudentSt  and  Costs^  1964--73 

— :  .  _^ — .  ^  _  _  — ^  ■  ; "  ^ — ^    7      ^    :  ^ 

Sourct*      Y.tvir  Nunber  of  ^  • 

  Avi^rage  Total  Averqgg^Cgst 

Sciioois  Students  Kumber'u:  Jose     ,  '^^F^^,[ 

(thousands)      (roillions)  Students      (rr.illions)  Stugant/ 


■  1  ■  ■ 

SO" 

141  $125 

2 

i.  ~  V  V 

7  1 

16 

221  5563-2*627 

$360-1*889 

i  Jf  o  / 

& 

1969 

4.7 

*  * 

5 

3. 6a 
1.1^. 

• 

• 

5 

1970 

35 

6 

1970 

15.3 
9.6^ 
5.7l> 

7 

1970 

5.8 
3.8a 

2.0^ 

$1,873 
1,610* 
263^ 

$323 
423^ 
132*' 

1970 

7+ 

1.5+ 

$850-900 

9 

I97i 

'  9.7 

10 

1971  . 

8.4 

3.3 

387  $2,500 

11 

1972 

30 

■  V 

• 

5-10 

5.0 

5{J0- 1,000 

12.  i 

1972 

10 

3.0 

300 

13  ' 

1972 

1.7 

'14  / 

1973 

10 

3-2 

« 

15  : 

1973 

7.6+ 

a»     Regular  enrollment  Correspondence  courses 

Source^:  Most  of  the  schools  included  In  these  estimates%are  private  prop^i6tary 
schools  offering  non-degree  courses;  a  number  may  be  private  nonprofit  schooljs. 
Estimates  in  the  30-35,000  range  include,  and  those  in  the  5-15,000  range  exclude, 
avocational  schools.  '  ^ 

!•    Harold  F.  Clark  and  Harold       Sloan,  Classrooms  on  Main  Street,  Teachers 
College  Press,  Columbia  University,  Jtew  York,  1966,  p*  4-    The  tuition 
estimate  seems  much  too  low^    '  - 

2.    The  schopT'ind  enrollment  figures  derive  from  A.  Haarvey  Belitsky,  Private 
Vocational  Schools^^aftd  Their  Students.  Schenkraan  Publishing,  Co. ,  Cambridge,' 
•Mass.,  1969,  p.  9.    The  tox-t  figures  jti  ive  from  the  Report  of  the  Analysis 
Group,  HEW  Vocational  Education  Review  Task  Force «  Operations  Research,  Inc., 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  September  25,  1970,  Vol.  1,  pp.  9-14;  we  have  recalculated 
them  here,  since  they  are  miscalculated  in  the  original  text.    They  are  based 


m 
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upon  a  low  avar^ge'of  $360  per  veteran  enroUee  and  a  high  of  $1,889  for 
il,OQO  ertfollees  In  "programs*  (not  further  specified  1  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education,"    The  extrapolations  are  fapciful,  but  no  more  so  than 
many  other  estimates. 

3.  Estioate  of  Walter  Gale,  Office  of  Education,  memorandum,  May  22,  1967. 

4.  '  Estimated  number  of  jperaons  17  years  or  old^  participating  in  education 

at  public  or  private  schools  (3.6  million)  ai\d  correspondence  courses  - 
(1.^  million)  in  V       based  upon  a  Census  Current  Populat ion  Survejr s 
(Imogene  E.  Okes,       cicipation  in  Adult  Education  1969,  Interim  Report. 
Office^ of  Education,  1971,  pp.  28-9).       :  '  "  "\ 

5.  Joseph  Hardman,  "Accrediting  and  Licensing  of  Private  Schools,"  address  at 
annual  conference  of  National  Association  of  State  Approving  Agencies, 
M'mi  Beach,  Florida,  June  15,  197^. 

6.  Stanley  Moses,  The  Learning  Force i    Xn  Approach  to  the  Politics  of  Education. 
Educational  Policy  Research  Center, "Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation, 

^  Syracuse.  N.y.,  March  1970,  p.  22. 

7.  Estimates  in  Toward  a  Learning  Society ,  Altema.ive  Channels  to  Life,  Work. 
and  Service.  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Berkeley,  Cali^. , 
October  1973  (offset  text). 

8.  John  pellenback,  "Report  on  Proprietary  VocationA  Schools,"  Congressional  " 
Record ,  Aug.  12,  1970,  daily  edition,  p.  E  7581. 

9.  Estimated  number  of  non-degree  schools  in  a  1971  OE  survey  of.  schools 
offering  postsecondary  vocational  programs,  subtracting  787  Junior  colleges, 
390  colleges,  and  an  estimated  867  hospital  schools  affiliated  with  degree^ 
granting  institutions  from  the  11,731  schools  reporting. 

10.  Estimates  in  a  document  that  cannot  he  further  identified  heJre. 

11.  Estimates  o^  Richard  Fulton  tn^  July  197293ddress  reproduced  in  The  Coapass., 
October  1972,  p.  8.    The  30,000  estimate  includes  avocati'onal  schools. 

>    ■  '    ,  ^ 

12.  Ronald  S.  Pugsley,  U.S.  oifice  of  Education,  Statement  B^fetore  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  Educational  Approval  Board,  Sept.  13,  1972. 

13.  Based  upon  2,004  responses  to  a  probability  survey  ot^  3,910  household 
residents  conducted  in  J.972  by  the  Response  Analysis  -Corporation  for  the 
Commission  on  Non-Tr^ditlonal  Study  (Diversity  by  Design.  Jossey-Bass,  Saa. 
Francisco,  1973,  pp.  14-15,  82).  * 

»  ■  .  .  o 

«  .  ! 

14.  Consumer  bulletin  No.  13.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  1973,  p.  3. 

,    *  '  •  ■     •  " 

15.  Respon&es  of  veterans  state  approving  agency  officials  to  a  question  about 

the  number  of  licensed  non-degree- granting ^post secondary* schools  asked  In 
our  survey  conducted  August  -  October  1973;  six  states  did  not  respond  to  > 
this  question.  r 

.  4 


/ 


I  I 


Th^  iistimates  of  30-35,000  privati  proprietary  (chey  are 
sonjecimes  called  "specialty'*)  schools  includi  avocational  and 
recreational  schools;    Jhe  nxmber  can  ba  little  more  than  a  hunch 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  are  as  many  or  mora  avoca- 
tional  as  vocational  schools.    How  many  is  anyone^ s  guess,  since 
such  "schools"  of tt?n* need  not  be  licensed  anti  are  excluded  from 
federal  programs.    What  is  and  is  not  avocational  can  be  difficult 
to  datermine;  the  saroe  instruction— e.g. ,  in  photograpl^,  flying, 
3it,  music,  voice,  modeling,  foreign  language,  speed  reading, 

**self-iniproveraent/*  and  even  typing — can  be  vocational  for  some 

t.  '  • 

students  and  avocational  for  others.    In  the  appendix  to  our  sur- 
vey,  we  asked  veterans  st^te  approving  agency  officials  who  felt 
able  to  do  so  to  estimate  the  number  of  "strictly  avocational 
schools  such  as  those  teaching  social  dancing,  arts  and  crafts, 
sports,  hobbies,  and  other  leisure  time  activities,"  but  only  > 
seven  did  so  (Table  6). 

The-ref-ults  are  puzzling.    Are  there  really  no  avoca- 
tional  schooio  la  New  Mexico?    Why  is  the  District  of  Colmabia  * 
the  only  Jurirdiction  reporting  more  avocational  than  vocational 
schools?    Perhaps  the  number  reported  approxiraat'es .  the  number  for 
which  licenses  are  required  In  a  given  jurisdiction  and,  plainly, 
the  statutory  infcJHision  or  exclusion  of  even  one  numerous  group 
such  as  modeling  or  driver  training  schools  can  markedly  alter  the 
response* 
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Table  6 

Estimated  NuBbcr  of  Private  Postsecondary  Vocational  and  Avocational 
Schools  in  Six  States  and  the  Dj.strict  of  Columbia,  1973 


State  Vocational  Avocational 


Maryland 

222 

70 

Kentucky 

139 

• 

50 

Mlnne 

sota 

125 

10 

Nev  M 

exico 

120 

0 

Utah 

69 

;  35 

Distj 

ict. of  Columbia 

54 

75 

Kasq>shite 

« 

48 

5 

* 

Total 

7/7  . 

245 

Source;    Survey  <?f  veterans  state  approving  agency  of^cials, 
August  -  October  1973. 


Public  Postsecondary  Schoo]|.s 

Estimates  of  the  nuiaber  of  public,  non-de^ee-granting,  ° 
exclusively  postsecondary  schools  are  st^angel/'absent  from  the 
sources  we  have  searched.  IMany  non--degree  vocational  postsecondary 
courses  and  programs  are  r^iporte^;  but  exclusively  postsecondary 

institutions  which  do  not  grant  degrees?    There  may  be  500  or  2,000: 

'■■  ^ 

we  simply  do  not  know.    In!  November  1972,  veterans  attended  some 

)  .  ■ 

2,095   public  "Institutiona  below  college  level";  but  we  |do  not  know 

how  many  were  secondary  schools,  A  1971  OE  survey  Idencifled  737 

'   ' .'  • 

public  postsecondary  vocationipl  schools  and  institutes »  and  118  pubj.ic 

'•     \  '  t 

hospital  schools;  we  do  not  know  . 


-  2/7  - 

how  many  did  and  did  not  award  degrees  (moBt,  probably,  did  not). 
In  ^969,  0^  identified  470  public  technical /vocational  postr 
Secondary  sl:ho6ls  and'  another  212  joint  secondary /post  secondary, 
schools;  In  1970,  941  public  area  vocational  schools,  many  oper- 
ating  also  at.  the  secondary  or  associate  degree  levels.  -The 
Carnegie  Conmission  on  Higher "Education  estimates  a  1970  enrollment 
of  1  million  students  (or  a  full-time  equivalent  of  350^000)  in 
public  postsecondary  "programs"  (not  schools)  with  an  average 
enrollment  Of  AA7.  students  in  2,231  programs  at  a  total  instruc- 


18  ■  ■ 

tional  cost  lof  $459  millicfti.      .The  Office  of  Education  estimated 

a  1971  enrollment  of  2.3  million  in  public  postseco'ndary  schools. 

Any  one  ot  the  foregoing  nimbers  seeps  to  enhance  our  knowledge 

but  bXL  taken  together  enhance  our  cctt£uaion« 

■     .  ■  1 

Statistics  on  the  number  of jpostsecondary  institutibns  ^ 

are  confounded  by  multiple  counting  and  methodological  inconsistencies « 

Jfe  have'  alrealiy  mentioned  how  each  hospital  ^'school*'  of  nursing  or 

allied  health  is  counced  separately  by  the  Veterans  Admiitldtration  r 

and  the  Office  of  Education,  inflating;  the  number  of  ^stsecondary 

/ 

'^schools*^  by  1,000  to  2,000  or  more.  An  ihdeterminate  number  of 
these  ^'schools,**  which  award  degrees  through  affiliated  colleges 
and  universities,  are  not  independent  institutions*    If  they  are 

...  ...  .- 

to  be  regarded  as  independent,  then  each  high^  educational 

"institution"  in  the  OE  directory  should  be^counted  not  once  but  as 
many  times  as  it  offers  separately  ilientiflable  academic,  vocational,  or 
professional  programs  and  degrees.    It  tk  preposterous  to  .count  as  a 
"school"  a  hospital-based  program  enrolling  two  students,  and  yet  not 
count  massive  universlty-baised  school^  of  medicine,  education,  law,  and 
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engineering.    Yet  that  -preposterous  practice  is  the  trule  in  mo^t  Ot 

— i- 

**post secondary'*  statistics.  \ 

the  public  vocational  sector  is  confounded  by  the  pres(!nce  in 

many    institutions  of  vocational  an^  liberal  axits  instruction*  of 

\  .  .   .  ^  , 

students  under  and  over  the  statutory  age  of  *'post secondary'*  puberty » 

of  courses  which  are  and  are  not  acceptable  for  c^llegis  creditf  and  of 

prograiDS  which  do  and  do  not  terminate  in  degrees  «\  As  Charles  Ward 

observes »  v  \ 

•  •  ^occupational  education  ranges  in,  level  firom  the  junior  high 
school  through/  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two^  years  pf  a-^  « 
baccalaureate  ^program*    To  further  complicate  rhe  problemy 
occupational 'education  at  the  pos t secondary  le^     is  offered  in 
comprehenaive  cbmunlty  colleges »  technical  .institutes »  area  ^ 
vocatiofisii    schools »  and  even  in  Institutions  which  function  as 
technical-vocational  hi^  schools  In  the  daytime  imd  as 
postsecondary.  occupational  education  institutions  in  the  eveningsJ^^ 

This  amalgam  of  diverse  educational  streams  and  levels  in  the 

same  institution  Ws  been  a  major  obstacle  to  the  li^itiation  of  *  , 

vocational  scttoal  £iccredit£ition  liy  the  regional  associations.  Accuatomed 

to  the  historical  distinction  between  "secondary"  and  "higher",  education 

(and  accrediting  commissions)  :in\he  liberal  arts  .^tradition,  they  have 

■       \  ■         .  .         -  " 

had  difficulty  accoisiK>4laiting  themselves  to  the  unaccustoised  realities 

of  vocational  education.    Falling  between  two  stools »  public  postsecon<iary 

V  ' 

vocational  education  has  thus  remained  undefined,  unrecognized'—and 


unaccredited*,  - 

1  ■ 

The  baneful  consequei:ices  of  standardization  attacked  by  the 
critics  of  accreditation  are  the  obverse  side  of  a  valuable  function 
which  accreditation    can  perform  only  insofar  as  it  defines  and  main- 
tains standards:    the  enlightenment  of  the  public  about  identifiable 


segments  of  the  educational  universe*    No  serious  student  of  edu-** 

cation  can  afford  to  sneer  at  accreditation"-when  he  sees  the  ©orass^ 

Ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  without ^ It  and  the  semblance  of  order 

thnt  It  can  inLPodace.    Slnca  the  Southern  dad  Nilw  England  associations 

nstubiished  sepani-c  commisisions  on  voifational  education,  they  have 

be&un  to  introduce  some  order  i«ta  t-!ie  ^ostseci^ndaVy  morass  In  their 

"  ■  ■  ■   \,  ' 

regions.    Thus,  the  Southern  Association  Cojnniitjree^  on  Occupational 

l-duc*ation  has,  published  a  list  of  104  affiliated  vocational  and  technir 

cal  HcUools 'in  seven  stafes,  enrolling  some  88^,000  students  or  an 

average  of  850;  the-  address  of  each  schopl  apd-the  nai^  of  each  director 

is  also  provided,  together  with  the  detailed  standard^  that  each  is 

expected  to  meef.  •  ^  - 

Let  {is  return  to  Table.  5  and  see  what!  else  we  can  ^earn 
from  it.  .  *  '       .  , 

*   ^    We  do  jiot  know  hov  many  pjrivate,  postiecondary  non^de^ree- 

  -        ■■    ■         .     I  ■  '  .,■ 

granting  schools  are  nonprofit.    A  number  of  the  schools  accredited 

by  the  National  Home  Study  Touncil  and  the  Association  of  Indepen- 
dent Colleges  and  Schools  ate  nonprofit  and  the  same  must  be  true 
of  the  entire  ^population  of  10,000  to  30,000  or  more  private  schools: 
but  how  teany  and  what  kinds?    All  noijprof  it  schools  are  not  gov- 

•       *  *        *  - 

erned,  like  private  colleges,  by  laiige  public  boards;    many,  some- 
times called  anomoloualy  "proprietary  nonprofits,"  are  more  closely 
held.  '  '  r 

The  e&tlmated  number  of  students  at  private  non-degree- 
granting  postsecondary  schools  ranges  from  1.5  to  15.3  million; 
the  high  estimates  must  include  students  in  adult  education, 
correspondence,  and-  es^enslon  co.urses.    The  estimacea  average 
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enrollnent  ranges  from  143  to  1, 000. per  school.    The  high  figure, 
given  by  Richard  Fulton,  explicitly  refers  to  the  average  number,. 

of  students  passing  through  a  school  in  a  year.    The  number  present 

I 

^at  a  given  date  might  be  half  or  a  third  of  those  who  psbs  through 
in  a  year — as  of  October  1,  1972,  it  was  an  average  of  about  258 
full-time-equiv£iient  students  at  479  accredited  business  schools. 

Most  of  the  statistics  painfully  fail  to  convert  enrollment  and 

■  /  ^ 

cost  estimates  into,  cooperable  terms,  adding  in  one  toe rry  sum  full-time 
year-round,  full-ti^e  s!»ort-term,  part-time  year-round,  and  part-time 
short-term  students.    The  one  attempt  we  have  seen  to  convert  these 
statistics  into  terms  comparable  with  established  statistics  ftfr  higher  ■ 
educati(;»nal  institutions  is  that  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  oh  Higher 
Education  in  Toward  a  Learning  Society.    The  result  is  a  vast  deflation 
in  the  magnitude  of  postsecondary  enrollments.    Correspondence  schoo^L 
enrollment  alone  Is  deflated  from  a  total  of  2  million  stiMents  to 
a  full-time  equivalent  of  50,000,    Postsecondary  enrollment  in  all 
non-degree-granting  institutions  is  estimated  at  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  2  million,  barely  a  fifth  of  the  comparable  10.9 
million  enrollment  in  degree-granting  institutions.    However,  non- 
degre^-schools  appear  more  economical  than  higher  educational 


V 

which  prove  to  be  flhe  most  expensive  form  of  instruction  6n  an 


institutions  per  student  hour,  except  for  correspondence  courses 

hoyrly  basis »  though  one  of  the  cheapest  in  average  program  cost 

/ 

(Table/  7). 

/       What  can  now  be  said  about  the  status  of  accreditation 
in  the  non-degree  postsecondary  sector? 
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Little  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  thft 
public  pottion.  Accepting  the  Carnegie  Coimnission^s  figures,  some  3*9 
million  part-time  postsecondary  j?tudents,  or  a  fuU-time-^equivalent  of 
300,000,  were  receiving  instruction  in  secondary  (and  even  some  elemen 
tary)  schools  in. 1970.  However >  our  study  has  been  confined  to  post~ 
secondary  schools  and  accrediting,  and  we  have  made  no  inquiries  about 
the  accredited  status  of  th^se  secondary  schools,  which  was  determined 
by  the  regional  secondary  school  coiamissions. 

Throughout  the  history  of  regional  accreditatioa»  it  aeeas, 
there  have  been  groups  of  institutions  Ineligible  for  a  period » 
which  were  subsequently  rendered  eligible  v^en  their  nunbers  and 
pressures  rose — teachers. colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  specialized 
institutions.    Public  postsecondary  vocational^ schools  are  following 
a  wil%-worn  path.    Since  regional  accreditation  was  -not  available 
to  most  of  these  schools^  their  lack  o£  accreditation  means  no- 
thing iq  educational  terms.    In  Septei^e&  1971,  AIES-^  counted  at 
least  1,024  public  postsecondar^^Voc^tijC»x)al  schools  of  which 
158  were  accredited  hospital  schools  of  allied  health  or  nursing^ 
61  were  vccationail  schools  accredited  b^  the  Southern  aasoclatl9n,| 

and  the  remaining  805  were  evidently  unaccredited.    The  last  ,figui/e 

< 

is  not  fully  reliable  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  offered  herel 

\  •  :  i:       .  ; 

The  Proprietary  School  Sector  ,  i 

/  This  brings  us"  to  the  prlyite  proprietary  school 
sector,  about  which  a  good  deal  more'  nwst  be  said  because  it  ^ 
presents  many  of  the  key  problems  q/f  federal  program  eligibilitjr. 

In  recent  years,  fortune  has  smiled  on  proprietary  sch<id1&. 


Federal  and  state  Tt^Ai slat ures  have  liked  their  practical,  no  frills 

outlook  (and  tlu-ir  lack  of  critical  phUosophlxing,  political  activism, 

or  student  protest),  their  comparative  chtapness,  their  experience  in 

cunveyins  useful  skills  quickly,  their . attitude  of  serving  rather  than 

di.^daining  industry,  rheir  ready  adaptability  to  changing  market 

dem^inds  and  active  interest  in  placciaenc-     To  tuuiy.  they  have  seemed  a 

ustvfui  counterweight  to  the  academicism  of  liberal  arts  colleges  and 

the  inef  fecftiveness  of  training  in  large-  and  unruly  public  Junior 

colleges  and  technical  institutes.     It  was  natural  for  a  free-market 

ideologist  like  Milton  Friedman  and  an  advo'cate  of  student  vouchers  • 

1 

like  James  CoUman  to  testify  on  behalf  of  proprietary  education  in 
the  >Iarjorie  Webster  case;  anyone  who  believes  that  competition  is  as 
good  in  education  arf  in  business  might  favor  an  expanded  role  for 
business  in  education. 

Almost  everyone,  it  seems,  wishes  proprietary  schools  well  thesS 
days— except  for  a  long  list  of  those  who  view  them  with  hostility, 
suspicion,,  indiffeirence,  or  scorn.    For.  regardless  of  how  well  they 
way  stand  with  the  sovemment.  industry,  and  large  segments  of  the 
public,  they  remain  low  man  on  the  educational  totem  pole;  and  since, 
if  accreditation  is  anything,  it  is  a  mark  of  status,  the  lowly  status 
of  prpprietary  schools  and  their  accrediting  agencies  cannot  be  « 
ignored  in  any  realistic  assessment  of  their  place  in  the  posisecondary 
universe.     In  part,  this  is  due  to  their  concentration  on  vocational 
education;  in  part,  to  their  having  been  cast  out  of  the  educational 
temple  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  never  invited  back  in.    As  we 

have  seen,  education  for  the  professions  was  once  dominated  by 


proprietary  schools^  but  the  rise  of  the  modem  professions  went 
together  with  the  fall  of  proprietary  education,  and  it  will  be 
inany  years,  if  ever,  before  it  is  restbreti  to  the  position  it  held 
before  the  days  of  Flesmer*    Even  so  conservative  a  professional 
body  as  the  AMA  has  difficulty  today  in  acknowledging  the  value, 
or  coimtenancing  the  accreditation,  of  the  proprietary  education  - 
in  allied  health  fields « 

The  same  is  true  of  guch  neighboring  fields  as  dentistry » 
optometry,  veterinary  nedleine»  and  nursing.    Wherever  pro- 
prietary programs  are  accredited  in  these  fields,  either  (in  a 
very  few  cases)  by  the  paramount  professional  association  or  (more 
typically)  by  a  new  and  more  humble  agency  created  foi:  the  purpose, 
they  are  designed  4:o  train  paramedical  and  laboratory  technicians, 
physician*  and  dental  assistants,  practical  nurses,  and  other 
lowl|y  aides  of  the  lofty  professions*    Propr^^etary  and  vocational 
schools  serve  to  provide  low-paid  help  to  the  high«-paid  graduates 
of  university  professional  schools.    The  ideology  of  business 
enterpr^lse  may  dominate  our  economy  but  the  ideoloj^  of  the  medieval 
guild  continues  to  dominate  education  for  the  professions  and 
their  ancillary  crafts. 

One  i^ommercial  directory  lists  the  names  and  addresses 

of  some  5,000  industrial,  .vocational,  and  trade  schools.    It  is  v^,^ 

*  # 

published  in  a  looseleaf  format,  which  is  vise,  in  view  of  the 

21 

schools    volatility*     »  The  California  veterans  approving  agency 

reported  1,265  licensed  postsecondary  schools  to  us  in  October 

1973;  a  1971  OE  survey  received  responses  from  1,328  proprietary 

schools  in  the  state;  a  third  survey  compiled  "a  verified  list  of-. 

22 

1,788*'  as  of  May  1972.       The  more  tipe  that  is  taken  in  compiling 
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a  list:>  the  more  schools  it  is  likely  to  coatain»  if  only  because 

new  barths  enter  tho  public  record  idore  rapidly  than  deaths  are 

cleansed  from  It.    The  few  surveys  which  have  attempted* to  reach 

nirfhbers  of  unaccredited  schools  invariably  receive  many  lettjers 

returned  in  the  mails  as  undeliverable^    One  section  of  the  New* 

York  state  education  ,d<ip^rtment  reported  229  private  trade  schc:>l 

licenses  in  force  in  1970  and  236  in  1971:    25  were  newly  issued^ 

arid  18  had  expired  during  the  year,  representing' as  annual  birt^ 

23 

rate  of  11,  and  a  death  rate  of  8,  percent.     ,  Of  150  proprietary 

*»» 

schools  in  four  cities  contacted  by  Wolman  and'^er  colleagues  over 

24  \.  -  f  --^' 

a  nine-month  period,  37  went  out  of  business.       T^e  most  com-  ^ 

prehensive  recent  survey,  undertaken  by  pE  in  1971,  Identified 

8,258  proprietary  schools  nationwide;  since  th^  forms  were  completed 

over  a  period  of  many  months  (and  the  resultant  directory  was  not 

published  until  1973)  more  than  1^000  may  no  longer  exist,  though 

they  have  doubtless  been  replaced  by  many  whose  names  have  yet  to 

be  discovered.    The  distribution  by  type  of  school  is  shown  in  Table  8^ 

An  estimate  for  1971  prepared  independently  of  the  OE 

tabulation,  yielded  a  population  of  8^439  proprietary  schools,  roughly 

in  line  with  the  numbers  reported  in  the  OE  survey;  but  it  appears 

that  OE  shied,  off  sur\Aeying  over  600  unaccreliited  correspondence 

schools.    That  skittisnness,  and  OE^s  debarment  from  its  published 

directory  of  3,549  schools  ineligible  for  either  federally  insured 

loans  or  veterans  benefits,  should  be  noted*    It  has,  we  believe, 

a  larger  significance  not  entirely  dissimilar  from  President  Taft's 

suppression  of  the  Babcock  ratings,  in  indicating  the  aodtlrt3t  of  * 

information  that  we  can  expect  a  government  agency\  to  disclose. 
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Proprietary  Schools  by  Type,  1971 


Type  Number  Percent 


Cosmetology 

2,433 

29 

Flight 

1,8&1 

23 

Business 

1,635  . 

20 

Technical 

i,oai 

12 

Trade 

912 

11 

Correspondence 

152 

2 

Other 

264* 

3 

Total 

8,258 

100 

Souirctf: 

-  Tatiulacion  of  the  proprietary^  non-^degree-^grantlng  portion 
;  ^  V         11^731  postsecondary  schools  with  vocational  programsy 
i     of  which  8^182    (including  5,036  proprietary  schools)  were 
published  in  Evelyn  R.  Kay,  Directory  of  Postsecondary 
Schools  with  Occupational  Prograras  1971,  Public  and  Private, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1973 • 


Proprietary  Schooj^  Characteristics 

Before  proceeding  to  compare  the  characteristics  of  accredited 
and  unaccredited  schools,  let;  ps  stop  to  describe  proprietary  schools 
as  a  type.    It, is  not  easy  to  do  this,  because  of  their  extraordinary 
diversity  and  volatility,  their  general  non- responsiveness  to  surveys, 
and  their  private-property  view  of  operating  information.     (When  we 
innocently  asked  a  large  correspondence  school  about  its  experience  - 
with  student  loans,  the  first  response  we  received  was  a  phone  call 
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from  an  attorney  asking  vhy  we  wanted  the  information*)    It  is 
even  mare  difficult  to  draw  meaningful  comparisons  between  pro- 
prietary  and  public  vocational  schools  and  between  accredited  and 
unaccredited  proprietary  schools,  because  comparable  and  repre- 
se}^ative  samples  simply  do  not  exist:    they  are  hard  to  devise  in 
principle  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain  in  practice*    Most  of 
our  knowledge  therefore  stems  from  accredited  schools* 

Independent  studies  of  unaccredited  as  well  as  accredited 
proprietary  schools  are  urgently  needed  to  lay  the  basis  for  improved 
public  policies  and  informed  student  choice «    Unaccredited  pro- 
prietai^  schools  would  advance  their  cause  if  they  did  more  to 
announce  themselves  to  the  world  and  to  public  observers — to'educa*- 
tovBp  counselors^  journalistSt  and  scholars.    The  proprietary 
schdol  associations  formed  in  an -increasing  number  o£  states* have 
advertised  their  schools  to  high^school  students  and  counselors; 
alerted  their  members  to  government  regulatory  requirement 8<*^ax^ 
to  how  seriously  or  laxly  they  are  iikely  to  be  enforced;  and  have 
lobbied  with  state  legislators  and  licensing  bodies  for  favorable, 
regulations^  for  the  right  to  award  associate  degrees »  and  for 
subcontracting  by  public  schools.    However,  their  promotional 
interests^  competitive  memberships  nonacademic  outlook^  and  sparse 
resources  have  limited  the  information  they  impart  to  the  public. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  proprietary  schools  are  known  a  tenth 
as  well  as  institutions  of  higher  education* 

Most  of  what  ve  now  loiow  about  them  derives  from  pro-- 

tagonists  and  detractors.    Chief  among  the  detractors  have  been 

ft 

journalists t  consumer  advocates,  and  regulatory  officials,  who,  ' 
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disturbed  by  the  abuses  Jthey  encounter,  assume  them  to  characterize 
most,  or  many,  proprietary  schools.    These  abuses  include  misrepresenta- 


tions in  advertising  and^rejcrxii ting  by  cotmnlssioned  salesmen;  the 

adfaission  of  all  paying  applicants »  regardless  of  ability;  Inequitablet 

or  no«  refunds  to  students  who  withdraw;  poor  physical  conditions  and 

equipment;  poor  to  useless  instruction; -inadequate  record  keeping;  and 

poor  or  nonexi&fcent  placecaent  services*  ^-Schools  prey  on  the  weak 

and  downtrodden  (r3cruiters  have  been  known  to  gd  systematically 

through  housing  projects,  slum  high  siihools*  and  military  bases^^ 
"  ..  '  ■  ■  * 

stirring  the  hope  ot  sinqple  and  ignorant  persons  for  glantorous  jobs 

'  that  do  not  exist  and  for  which  they  will  never  qualify. 

Good  and  honesh  8"chools»  of  which  we  hope  there  are  many  more 

i 

than  pooF  and  dishonest  ones  (though  no  one  can  say  exactly  what  are 
their  respective  nutnbers),  exhibit  all  the  opposite  features*  Chief 

among  their  protagonists  are  representatives  of  agencies  .accrediting 

f 

ptoptletary  schools;  school  owners  and  their  attorneys  and  lobbyists; 
practical-minded  Congressmen;  OE  officials  who  (sometimes  deeper- 

ately)  rely  on  those  agencies  to  save  them  from  the  abuses  of  which  ^ 

\      ■  ■ 

they  are  well  aware  (though  they  tend  to  4iscouttt  their  incidence 
and  severity);  and  scholars  who,  finding  accred^t^  schools  the  best 
known  and  easiest  to  study,  help  to  make  thei9^  b.ett^  known  and  do 
not  bite  the  hand  that  fee/is  them  information*  ^ 

In  a  broad  educational,  economic,  and  political  sense,  proprie- 
tary schools  coi^ete  for  students,  status,  money,  and  govemfi|ental 
dispensations  with  all  public  and  nonprofit  inatitutions.    The  point 
is  highli^ted  by  the  preference  of  some  spokestnen  for  the  terms  '•tax- 
paying,  tax-consuming,  and^tax-avoiding'*  institutions.  However, 
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certain  factors  (such  as  the  importance  to  both  of  tuition  income,  ^nd, 
hence ^  their  support  of  government  aid  to  students)  can  unite  the 
for-profit  and  nonprofit  private  sectors  against  the  public.    Due  to 
tb«2  emphasis  of  private  higher  education  on  the  liberal  arts  and 
professions,  proprietary  schools  are  in  more  direct  .iotnpetition  with 
public  vocational  ^schools  and  junior  colleges.    One  cannot  attend  a 
meeting  of  proprietary  school  owners  without  hearing  criticisms  of  i 
the  wastefulness  and  ineffectiveness  of  public  schools;  complaints 
aboud  how  enrollments  dropped  off  after  the  local  community  college 
embarked  on  a  new  program  in  data  processing  or  office  management; 
and — the  final»  bitter  blov?— how  th^y  have  to  pay  taxes  to  subsidi^e 
their  opposition.  '^i 

I  ■ 

Many  proprietary  schools  have  gone  under  as  a  result.  Those 

e 

which  survive  have  done  so  by  offering  students  something  they  could 
not  get  in  free  public  ins ti.tut ions  (or  by  leadlng^  th^  to  think  that' 
for  long  enough  to  sign  an  ^rollment  contract):    small  classes; 
quicks  practical  training  without  academic  philosophizing;  help  in 
placement;  few  questions  asked  prior  to  admission;  and  unique  specialij^ed 
courses  ^nd  equipment  which  the  ponderous  bureaucracy  of  large  public 

educatlcnal  systems  cannot    l^eadily  nrovide.    They  mav  also  be  nhvsicallv 
more  accessible  than  manv  iunior  colleges  which  have  tnoved  to  the 
suburbs  to  escaoe  the  nroblems  of  the  inner  cltv.  ' 

A  mere  recital  of  nrivate  school  o^^erin«^s  is  instructive^  In 

addition  to  drafting,  aviation  and  Automotive  trades beauty  culture^ 

> 

modeling,  barbering,  medical  and  dental  technology,  compuf:er  pro- 

t^rf*       '     ^   ^ 

graamilng,  printing,  photography,  commercial  /art t  rddio  and  TV  ^ 


\ 
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repairs »  and  bartending  a  New  York  state  report  lists  courses  in 

the  garment  trades^  brewing,  electrolysiSt  security  officer,  finger  ^ 

printing,  florlstry,  foods  and  dietetics,  jewelry  trades,  baby  and 

'I 

geriatric  care,  marine  navigation,  neon  signs,  dry  cleaning,  press- 
ing, hotel  training,  upholsteryj^  Swedish  massage,  dog  grooming, 
and  farrier.    There  are  courses  In  English  for  foreigners  and 
foreign  laxiguages  ^or  Aiaerlcans,  in  belly  dancing  and  social  dancing, 
Chinese  cooking  and  French  cooking »  aut<r  and  c ruck  driving;  tax 
returns,  real  estate,  ^and  iDiyestmeatsi  there  are  probably  un- 
licensed  courses  in  gambling,  striptease,  distilling,  burglary, 
and  guerilla  warfare,. 

Comron  f  eatiures  j^f  proprietary  schools  (other  than 
correspondence  schools)  are  their  smallness,  the  frequency  with 
which  courses  are  started  and  students  admitted,  and  the  rela-^ 
tlvely  short  ^seldmn  as  long  as  a  year)  but  intensive  period  of 
instruction  ix|  ainarrcw  range  of^  technical  subject  iriatter«    We  were, 
no  doubt ft  invited  to  above-*average  schools;  an  overriding  Impression 
we  gained  there  was  of  intensive,  ^o^nonsense  instruction  and 

student  concentration'^with  none  of  the  physical  comforts,  cultural 
interests,  or  s^ial  activities,  the  sense  of  relaxation  or  even 
frivolity  of  ffhe  liberal  arts  college.  •Schools  operate  year-round 

and  accept  part-time  as  well  as  full-time  students^  often  o£ 

/  "  *  • 

markedly  different  backgrounds »    At  one  central  city  secretarial 

school  we  visited,  day  students  were  mainly  young  middle-^class 

white  suburban  women  studying  full  time  in  preparaticm  for  their 

first  job;  evening  students  were  loalnly  young *black  wooen  studying 

part-tisie  after  having  completed  a  day*s  work* 
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The  Carnegijfe  Commission  ddta  show  that  proprietary  edu- 
cation  is  relatively/ economical.    It  is  economical »  though  prof it- 
able  »  because  it  maRes  the  max^^mum  day  and  year  round  use  of  its 
capital  investment /and  wastes  no  mciney  on  lawns  or  building  maint- 
enance  {most  schools  are  in  rented  facilities)  —  or  on  libraries^ 
museums  p  invited  ^Lecturers^  concerts and  other  offerings  that 
distinguish  a  cuitural  from  an  occupational  institution,  /"tn  the 
barbering»  cosmetology »  nursing  and  allied  health  fields,  schools 
are  so  closely  linked  to  ^practice  that  ethical  issues  can  aris^  of 
Just  When'  and  where  to  draw  the  line  between  a  student  who  pays 

for  instruction  and  an  apprentice  who  earns  at  least  his  keep 

'  '  '  ■ » 

while  he  learns^.    The  close  tie- between  a*  plant  and  a  school »  a 

"knowledge  industry*' corporation  *  (such  as  a  booli..or  computer  firm) 

and  a  school^  or  a  coimaercial  or  hospital  laboratory  and  a  school 

can  facilitate  training  and  placement  but  also  can  pose  conflicts 

of  practical  interest  and  educational  philosophy  for  the  school 

managers.    /    ^  • 

-    Proprietary  schools  are  also  economical  because  they  have 

few  highly  paid,  and       tenured  or  unionised «  faculty*    Low  average 

pay  may  be  partially  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  proprietary 

schools  often  have  a  better  teacher:  student  ratio  than  community 

colleges,.    Teachers.—  "professors**  would  be^ itvipplicable  ~  are 

on  short  term  or  yearly  salaries  roughly  comparaile  to  those  at 

high  school;  they  ifarely  hold  graduate  degrees  and  need  not  have  - 

% 

Jumped  through  all  the  academic  hoops  required  of  certified  high"** 
^  school  teachers.    Of  726  teachers  in  a  1966  survey  of  accredited 
trade  and  technical  schools »  387  had  no  more  than  a  hlghrschool 
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education*  246  a  bachelor's*  and  28  a  higher  degree.  .Most  teachers 

J 

entered  trade  schools  directly  from  the  world  of  work  iti  which  they.  ^ 
had  had  at  least  eight  years  experience,  not  necessarily  in  the  • 
same  field  that  they  were  teaching > 

.  Faculty  in  business  schools  tead  to  have  more  formal  educational  . 
qualifications.    They  may  teach  25  or  30  hours  a  week  (31  hours  was  the 
maximum  permitted  under  AICS  1973  standards).    Of  510  full-time  teachers 
at  accredited  NATTS  schools,  343  worked  35  hours  a  week  and  119,  40 
hours,  in  1966.    The  hard  work,  modest  pay  and  limited  opportunity  for 
professional  advancement  can  lead  to  a  high  turnover.    Of  477  teachers 
at  NATTS  schools,  120  had  been  In  their  position  for  a  year  or  less 

r 

**  r  ■  ' 

and  246,  for  3  year  or  less*    "It  ts  obvlou9>*'  Bloiftise  Johnaon 

vrltea»  /*that  the  private  trade  and  technical  school  has  a  consid- 

25  ' 

erable  ttimover  problem*" 

Staff »  student  and  program  turnover  can  also  result  frbai 
changes  in  ownership  and  management »    Normal  management  turnover 
has  been  increased  by  the  recent  entry  of  large  corporate  chains 
into  the  business*    "Institutions  often  are  bought ,  sold,  merged t 
opened  or  closed*  for  business  and  economic  reasons  unrelat^  to 
education."  ^ 

Many  Rocxi.  schools  have  a  normal  flow  of  students  bv  oersonal  referrals 
without  lifting  a  finder  to  pet  thein.    And  some  «?ood  schools  are  in  daniser 
of  closing  because  thev  do  not  soend  enough  on  advertising.    An  examnle 
was  A  small  dental  technolottV  school  we  visited,  with  first-class  eauio- 
ment  and  instruction  but  too  few  students  to  sustain  itself  (unless,  a^ 

if 

was  likely,  the  owner  could  wlte  off  his  losses  against  the  nroflts  of  * 
his  busy  dental  tecb^loey  laboratory  which  manufactured  false  teeth  ^ 


next  door)t    The  manager  .seemed  a  model  professional  mant  devoted 
to  tho  technical  and  intej  Uh: tua«l  aspects  of  his  profession,  but  a 
poor  busing s*stsan.     But  most  schools  assign^  large  sums  to  advertising 

r 

and  ri^cruitinR,  with  chv  ever-prosent  danger  of  misrepresentation, 

or  uf  relaxed  standards  of  honesty  and  randor,  in  order  to  main-** 

♦ 

tain  tuition  volume*  . 

One  thing  even  guod  proprietary  schools  have  failed  to 
achieve  is  the  sense  of  si'l^ami  loyalty.    This  is  a  price  they  pay 
for  their  efficiency,  their  lean  quarters t  th^  constant  Influx  and 
exodus  of  *|tudents,  staff »  and  inanagers^  the  lack  of  leisure  and 
contemplation,  for  their  contractual  rather  than. academic  character: 
they  can  produce  trained  persons,  but  not  a  jense  of  cojgmunlty* 
However,  all  too  few  colleges  succeed  S?^ that  these  days,  and  the 
situation  of  colleges  and  proprietary  schools  is  the  saaae  in  another 
respect:  only  tho^e  With  too  many  applicants  can  afford  6,0  raise 
their  admission  standards.    1^  a  community  college  has  Xaw  stan-- 
daras  because  it  cannot »  t^y  law,  turn  anyone  away,  many  proprietary 
schools  have  low  standards  because  they  cannot j     ut  of  economic 
necessity,  turn  anyone  away. ,  If  hard-pressed  or  greedy  proprietary 

schools  misrepresent  the  education  they  otfer,  so  do  hard-pressed 
academic  administrators  and  faculty  greedy  for  influence.     It  is 
possible  but  "unlikely  tha6  in  allocating  virtue  among  men,  God  gave 
more  to  those  at  nonprofit  institutions.  ^ 

Accredited  and  Unaccredited  Proprietary  Schools 

And  whaf:  can  be  said  of  the  comparative  virtues  of 
accredited  and  unaccredited  scliools?    A  cross-section  of  the  pro-- 
prictary  universe,  with  estimates  of  the  place  of  accredited  and 


unaccredited  schools  In  eac^i  of  foijfr "major  subsections,  is  given 
in  Table     9'.  t        '  •     •  , 

The  enroliinent  estiiaates  Lor  cosmetology  schools  are  t^o 
low.    Belitsky  put  them  at  an  average  of  110  students  a  year  in 
1966  or  a  total  of  272,000  nationally  in  2,477  schools;^^  a  $nni\ 
source  put  the  average  enrbllment  of  accredited  schools  at  about 
50  students,  in  1972.    (the  Cosmetology  Accrediting  Comalssion  vill 
not  accredit  schools  with  less  than  18  or  20  students,  because 
most  state  boards  require  one  teacher  for  eve  -  15  to  2p  studentis, 
which  sets  a  lower  limit  to  the  size  of  an  accredited  school  with 
even  one  fi^ti^tisie  teacher.)    Nonetheless,  the  estimates  are  use- 
ful in  Indicating  the  larger  size  of  accredited  schools  and  the 

■       -  i 

relative  inroads  of  accreditation  in  each  broad  field. 

xHe  dominance,  in  their  respective  markets,  of  correspon- 
dence  and  busiiiess  schools  accredited  by  SHSC  and  AICS  is  note- 
worthy,  as  is  the  distance  that  schools  accredited  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  (NATTS)  and  the  Cosme-, 
tology  Accrediting  Commission  (CAC)  have  to  go  before  they  assupe 
such  a  position.    The  remaining  agency  accrediting  predominantly 
in  the  proprietary  field,  the  Accrediting  Bureau  of  Medical  Lab-  < 
oratory  Schools,  is  in  a  shakier  position.    In  October  1973,  it 
accredited  106  programs  in  .fields  dominated  by  the  American  Medicai 
Association,  which  accredited  vastly  more  programs  in  tpublic  and 
nonprofit  institutions  and  hospitals.'    Should  the  AlilA  enter  the 
proprietary  field  in  a  major  way,  it  would  threaten  its  smallj rival 
ouch  as  the  opening  of  a  supermarket  threatens  the  survival  of  a 


11  grocery. 
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Table  9 


Estimated  Number,  Enrollment,  and  Income  of 
Accredited  and  Unaccredited  Proprietary  Schools,  1971 


Type  of. School 


Total 


Accred- 
ited 


Unac- 
credited 


Percent 
Accred- 
ited 


Number  of  s(ihools 


Total 

8,439 

-1,419 

7,020 

17 

m 

• 

Trade  and  technical 

3,320 

320 

3,000 

10 

Cosmetology 

3,152 

452 

2,700 

14 

Business 

1»200 

480 

720 

40 

Correspondence 

767 

* 

,  167 

600 

22 

• 

Annual  enrollment 

(thousands) 

Total 

3.288 

1,918 

1,370 

58 

Trade  and  technical 

878 

128 

1 

750 

15 

Cosmetology 

6ff 

10 

50 

17 

Business 

220 

150 

70 

68 

Correspondence 

2,130 

1.630 

500 

77 

♦ 

Average  enrollment 

Total         ^  ^  i 

390 

1.352 

195 

Trade  a^d  technical 

264 

400 

250  . 

Cosmetology 

19 

22 

19 

Bbslness 

183 

313 

9?. 

Correspondence 
 .  k  1 

2,777 

9.760 

833 

9  4 


Source:    May  not  be  identified^  but  derives  in  part  from  estimate^ 
provided' at  thte  time  by  the  four  agencies  accrediting  in  these  fields. 


The  greater  inroads  of  accreditation  in  the  business  and 
.correspondence  school  fields  reflect  their  longer  history  of  effort, 
traceable  to  the  founding  of  the  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Comiiercial  Schools  in  1912  and  the  National  Home ^ Study  Council 
in  1926.    Their  current  accre^ii'ting  cotmnissions  were  formed  in  1952  and 
1955,  and  rec^^ized  by  the  Conanissioner  of  Education  in  1956  and  1959, 
respectively.    In  the  organizational  mode  of  the  1970s,,  accreditation  by 
all  four  agencies  has  been  amch  Influenced  by  the  eligibility  provisions 
of  federal  legislation,,  particularly  the  1952  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  and  the  1965  legislation  extending  insured  loans  to 
sjtudents  at  proprietary  schools  accredited  by  recognized  agencies. 
Nu5Jerou;5  observers  attest  that  the  lines  began  to  form,  at  the  agencies' 
doors  after  1965.    In  that  year,  only  9  Texas  business  schools  were 

accredited;  by  1970,  there  were  32,  and  applications  were  pending 
from       ffi3re»       Accreditation  was  said  to  add  a  clear  sum  to  the 
marketable-  value  of  business  schools »  and  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
resolve  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools^  in 
1973t  to  withdraw  and  reexamine  the  accreditation  of  all  schools 
changing  owrxership  |ias  eliminated  its  value.    Accredited  corres- 
pondence schools  enrolled  about  88  percent  of  the  212,000  veterans 
taking  correspondence  courses  from  June  1966  through  June  1970. 
The  twelve  schools  which  enrolled  the  largest  number  of  veteran 
beneficiaries  In  1972  (each  then  enrolled  from  5.5  to  51.1  thousand 
beneficiaries)  were  all  accredited  correspondence  schools* 

••private  schools  Had  very  little  interest  in  ^ccredita- 

tt  •  29 

tion"  prior  to  1965,  writes  a  knowledgeable  Ohio  ea^cator.  NATTS 

itself »  not  coincidentally,  was  formed  in  1965  and  recognized  in 
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1967.  after  Che  mlnioum  two-year  wait  required  by  .OE  re^gulatioc^s. 
"Shortly  after...,  nearly  100  schools  applied  for  laeinbership . . . . 
Requests  for  Infdn&at ion  were  received  fr(Mn  hundreds' of  other 
schools^*       Some  151  schools  were  accredited  by  NATTS  in  1966; 
406  in  1973,  and  a  staff  of  nine  has  been  arranging  25  new  site 
visits  a  month.    The  tlxBt  list  of  accredited  business  schools, 
published  in  1953-54.  contained  115  schools;  in  1973,  AICS 
accredited  507*    The  nusiber  of  NHSC-^accredited  schools  grev  from 
52  in  1955  to  188  in  1973.    The  recent  growth  in  accreditation  by 
the  four  major  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools  is  Indi- 
cated in  Table  10^ 

As  they  constituted  less  of  a  professional  commmlty^  the 
self-esteem  of  accreditation  has  probably  meant  less  to  proprie- 
tary schools  than  to  most  colleges.    The  fact  that  most  agencies 
accrediting  proprietary  schools  are  much  younger  than  the  re- 
gionals  might  alone  suggest  that^.    It  is  interesting  that  both 
AICS  and  NHSC,  which  have  been  accrediting  longest,  have  a  slgni- 
f leant  adtaixture  of  nonprofit  numbers.    Business  schools  are  white- 
collar  schools,  while,  for  all  of  its  illusions  and  puffery  if  not 
chicanery^  correspondence  education  has  long  been  Infused  with  a 
public  service  outlook  vouchsafed  by  the  Carnegie  "Corporation,  the 
Armed  Services,  and  other  established  bodies.    However,  proprietary 
school  agencies  have  a  long  way  to.  go  before  they  achieve  the 
standing  of  the  regionals.    Even  critics  view  regional  accredi- 
tation, like  the  Liberty  Bell,  as  a  cracked  and  unresounding  sym- 
bol of  something  worthy;  proprietary  school  accre<y.tation  has  a 
more  dubious  status* 


Table  10 

Kinnber  of  Private  Schools  Accredited  hv 
^our  Agencies,  1Q71  •-  73 


 ' — V  

Afeency 

Years 

— \       1  II.  „ 

1973 

1972        ^  1971 

CAC 

547 

510 

452 

AICS  . 

•507 

499 

48Q 

NATTS 

406 

340 

'  320 

NHSC 

188 

181 

167 

Total 

1 ,648 

1,530, 

1,419 

Source: 

1972  and  1973, 

survey  of 

accrediting  aHencles:  1.971,  Table 

In  December  3<)73,  some  10  percent  of  the  schools:  accredited  by  AICS 
and  12  schools  accredited  by  NHSC  were  nonprofit. 


Soiae  evidence  of  this  is  provided  b:j^tbe  responses  we 
received  from  the  heads  of  veteran  state  approving^gencies  (Table 
The  lesser  readiness  of  these  officials  to  accept  accreditation  as 
attesting  to  the  qtiality  or,  especially,  the  probity  of  proprietary 
schools  than  of  colleges  is  plain.     (They  are  also  less  inclined 
to  trust  it  as  a  test  of  probity  at  colleges*) 

The  grounds  of  skepticism,  set  forth  in  their  coiamencs, 
may  be  sumnarized  thus:    accreditation  visits  every  five  years  are 
too  infrequent  to  monitor  the  status  of  a  school — ^^educational     -  , 
quality  in  these  schools. . .changes  overnight";  "the  accrediting 
agencies  do  not  police  their  members  adequately'*;  *Ve  have  far  more 
complaints  regarding  accredited  propriei:ary  schools  than  non- 
accredited  schools";  **no  relationship  has  been  shown  between  in- 
tegrity  and  accreditation";  and  many  accredited  schools  are  in- 
Lor  to  unaccredited  onets^ 

Some  Characteristics  of  Unaccredited  Schoels 

Few  comparisons  of  accredited  and  unaccredited  schools 
have  been  conducted. 

One,  undertaken  by  Virginia  Smith  for "the  Carnegie^ 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  apparently  shows  few  marked  dif- 
ferenceS'  between  accredited  and  unaccredited  schools.    The  latter 
are  often  snalles;,  but  not  necessarily  of  lower  quality;  they  may 
spend  relatively  more  on  advertising  than  accredited  Schools 
(correspondlnce  schools  excepted). ^ 

A  General  Accounting  Office  study  found  "no  significant 
difference  in  the  drop-^out  rate  for  veterans  enrolled  in  accredited 
courses  and... in  non-accredited  courses."''^ 
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Table  II 

Is  Accreditation  a  Ocod  Indl cation  o<" 
An  Institutlon's'^^ualitv  and  Prohitv? 


Ansvers  of  veterans  Quality  of   Prob-?tv  ol 

approving  agency  heads 


—  Pronrietarv  rroorietarv 

ColXejzes    Schools  Colleges  Schools 


Yea  37  23  32  17 

No  ^.                    5  19  7  20 

Don't  know  or 

no  answer  10  ip  13  2.5 


Total  52  52  52  52 

■>  ■  ' 

Source;    Responses  of  the  heads  of  veterans  aonrovints  aj»encies  In  50  states 
the  District  of  Coltaiibia,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  four  nuestlons  in  a  survev 
conducted  Aijgust  -  Noveiffccr  1973:    "Tn  vour  ooinlon,  is  refflrmsiraccredlta- 
tion  a  good  Indication  of  the  educational  oualltv  of  a  de«ree-arantli|j? 
institution?    Is  regional  accreditation  a  «ood  indication  o*^' the  nrobltv  ~r 
the  honesty  and  Integritv  —  of  a  decree-erantinc  institution?"  (Hne 
usually"  entered  as  "yes"  In  response  to  both  ouestions.) 

The  next  two  questions  followed  one  about  "non-de«?ree-prantinj» 
postsecondary  schools  accredited  bv  agencies  reco<?nlzed  bv  the  U.  S. 
Conmlssloner  of  Education  (such  as  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleues 
and  Schools,  the  CosmetoloRy  Accrediting,  Commission,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  and  the  National  Horoe  Studv  Council) 
..."    Hie  questions  were:    "In  vour  opinion.  Is  accreditation  bv  these 
agencies  a  good  Indication  of  the  educational  aualltv  of  nostsecondarv 
schools?"  (one  "fair"  has  been  entered  as  "vas"  and  one  "not  necessarily," 
as    no'  )  and  "Is  accredltat-ion  bv  these  agencies  a  good  indication  of 
the  probity  —  the  honestv  and  Integritv       of  these  schools?"  (two 
"fair"  entered  as  "yes";  one  "not  necessarllv"  and  one  "uneven,?'  as  "no"). 
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A  third  study  found  that  unaccredited  schools  enrolled. students 
with  less  v&ars  of  education  and  lower  his;h~schooi    grades.  However 
thev  were  somewhat  better  at  job  placement:    more  of  their  graduates 
obtained  "related  lobs  ...  and  evaluate  school  traininc  and  nlacement 
services  favorably       The  authors  concluded  that  "accreditation  nro- 
cedures  ...  do  not  insure  s-otSericr  output  standards  ...  the  llTaited 


V 

amount  of  data  obtained  orovides  no  basis  for  nubile  oollcies  favorln«c 
one^tvne  of  school  over  another, "^^ 

Many  unaccredited  schjoois  are  stmnlv  new  schools,  since  a  «^chool 
mu«t  one rate    for  two  —  a  corresnondencs  school,  for  five  —  vears 
to  qiialify.    In  view  of  their  hii?h  birth  rate    and  market  resoon^ive- 
ne»s.  this  restriction  affects  relatively  more  oroorietarv  scboWs 

« 

than  colleges.  Nor  have  the  agencies  accrediting  nronrietarv  schools 
introduced  a  priccreditation  category  comparable  to  those  of  the 
Tegionals.     Federal,  statutes  do  not  extend  eliRlbiliry 
to  proprietary  schools  with  a  "reasonable  assurance"  of  accreditation 
hill-  nnlv  to  those  which  are  fully  accredited.    The  absence  of  pre- 
accret^tatlonOias  raised  the  market  value  of  accreilitation,  since 
a  new  owner  wanting  to  qualify  immediately  for  insured  loans  has 
had  to  buy  an  accredited  school.    The  chairman  of  the  educational 
division -sf  a  con^any  which  bought  six  schools  since  1970  (and 
examined  100  in  the  process)  Informed  us  that  one  basie  require- 
ment  was  that  the  school  be  already  accredited.    The  requirement 
was  set  not  o«^y  to  qualify  students  for  loans,  but  as  a  quality 
assurance  (which,  however,  many  of  the  ,94  other  accredited 
schools  did  not  B»et  to  the  company's  satisfaction).  '    *"  ^ 

When  a  rash  of  schools  crop  up  quickly  in  a(  given  ti^ld. 


all  can  be  unaccredited  for  a  period.    Thus,  few  of  the  hundreds 
.of  computer  schools  which  sprang  up  some  years  ago  were  accred- 
«lted.    In  1968,  William  Goddard,  executive  director  of  NATTS. 
estimated  that  there  were  700  to  1*000  computer  schools,  of  which 
29  were  accredited  by  NATTS  or  ACBS,    Only  ond  of  the  101  Elec- 
tronic Computer  Programming  Institutes  was  then  accredited, 
"...there  are  plenty  of  good  schools  that  haven't  been  accredited,' 
Coddard  told  a  reporter.      ..it*s  sort  of  unfair  to  use  that 
yardstick."^*  .  . 

Some  schools  remain  unaccredited  tp  maintain  their  program 
'  flexibility.*    They  are  unliertain,  for  example^  if  they  will  want 
to  enlarge  their  btisiness  or  trade  courses.    Expansion  might  ire- 
quire  special  approval  from  the  agency  or  even  dual,  accreditation; 
they  prefer  none;    Others  do  not  see  what  they  would  gain  for 
the  fee.    State  and  city  inspectors  they  cannot  avoid;  they  do 
not  want  another  set.    School^wfth  a  good  reputation  and  a 
steady  clientele  may  feel  no p&ed  for  accreditation.^  "...some 
fine,  established  schools  feel  they  don't  need  iti"^^    Schools  * 
with  h|.ghly  specialized  offerings  like  chicken-sexing  or  flowei; 
arranging -or  a  "classy"  field  like  art  oi>  high  fashion  may  look 
down  their, noses  at  NATTS,  the  nearest  there  is  to  a  miscellaneous 
accrediting  agency.    One  prominent  school  of  drmna^lc  arts  re- 
portedlji  withdrew  from  NATTS,  'fearing  tJhat  the  association  could 

hurt  its  public  image.    Such  schools  mighi  feel  differently 
•      "  ... 

about  an  accrediting  agency  of  their  own.    Some  correspondence 
courses  have  been  ineligible  for  accreditation  by  the  NHSC 
commissiott*    For  example t  courses  in  religion  were  fonaerly 
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ineligible  but  are  now  accreditable;  "exotic  offerings'* — not  fur- 

ther  defined — remain  itteligible.^^ 

;        Some  schools  do  not  apply  for  accreditation  (or,  if 

accredited,  for  government  eligibility)  because,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
J 

they  want  to  discriminate  (they  might  say,  "to  be  discriminating") 
in  admitting  students.    The  owner  of  one  accredited  trade  school, 
we  were  told,  relinquished  accreditation  because  "he  doesn*t  want 
his  .hand  held  and  he  won't  take  veterans.**    There  are  "snob  schools'* 
in  all  regions  and  the  wealthier  are  students*  families,  the  less 

*  ■ 

interest  they  have  in  federal  aid.    Certain  "white  glove'*  secre-  ... 
tarial  schools  (accredited  and  unaccredited),  one  informant 
observed »  have  '*ccMiBnercialized  the  WASP  ethic,"  turning  out  well- 
groon^d  graduates  for  the  executive  secretary  market  • 

The  owner  of  a  midwest  welding  school  saw  rno  difference  between  the 
quality  of  accredited  and  unaccredited  schools^    If  a  atudent  quits »  he 
gets  a  refund.    "I  don't  war^t  something  for  nothing."    He  has  three  teachers 
tor  20  students  who  come,  some  from  great  distances,  by  personal  referrals. 
There  is  a.  steady  demand  for  welders  and  he  re<^elves  constant  callsf 
for  his  graduates,  all  of  whom  «et  1obs.    He  does* not  advertise.  His 
school  is  unaccredited-  and  he  is  not  interested  in  accreditation.. 

According  to  one,  state  of^'icial.  manV  unaccredited  schooU  are 
honest  but  small  "Mom  and  Pon"  school^,  with  less  "dvnamtc"  leadership 
than  accredited  schools.    Accreditation,  he  believes,  neans  that,  a 
school  has  the  resources  and  sonhistication  to  conduct  a  self-studv. 
to.prepare  eleven  conies  of  the  necessarv  materials,  and  to  nav  the 

exoenses  of  a  visiting  team.    In  contrast.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.    have 

been  in  the  school  business-  for  27  vears.  They  don't  have  the  resources 
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get  accredited y  but  we  have  no  problems  with  thenit    They* re 
simple  people^...    What  they  would  send  to  NATTS  {as  a  self-^study] 
they  [NATTS]  would  throw  In  the  basket.**    (We  are  dubious  about  the 
self-£rtudies«    Those  we  have  seen,  brief  responses  by  the  school 
owner  or  manager  to  standard  questions t  with  a  few  brochures 
appended,,  contrast  tnarkedly  with  the  substantial  self -studies  con-- 
ducted  for  the  reglonals«)  ^ 

Defenders  of  accrediting  agencies  dispute  such  cont^en- 
tionSp    They  declare  that  unaccredited  schools  do  not  apply  be*** 
cause  they  are  afraid  they  may  get  turned  down^'  being  una>le  or 
unwilling  to  meet  accrediting  standards.    This  is  ufideniably  true 
of  many,  as  it  is  umteniably  not  true  of  all.    Accrediting  agencies 
cannot  (and^do  imt)^mfa^       all  unaccredited  schools  ^without 

turning  their  backs  on  those  they  would  like  to  recruit.  The 

#  •  •» 

agencies  cannot  (^nd  80  not)  assort  that  all  accredited  school's 
are  faultless,  without  impeaching  their  efforts  to  maintain  and 
improve  ^andards,  which  can  lead  (thdugh  perhaps  too  infrc- 
quently)  to  their  expulsion  of  some  schools,  or  placing  them  on  ^ 
probation. 

the  Shaky  Standards  of  Some  Accredited  Schools 

» 

The  shaky  quality  and  probity  of  nuiid>ers  of  accredited 
schools  are  affirmed  by  miuch  evidence.    Some  examples  have  been 
related  in  the  first  chapter.    ^\».even  private  vocational  schools 
of  the  greatest  seeming  respectability/^  states  a  good  source  we  « 
may  not  identify  more  fully,  **have  usually  been  found,  when  inves-* 
tiga^^  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  be  engaged  in  serious 
misconduct."    Education  department,  veterans  approving  agency,  and 
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consumer  protection  staff  in  states  like  New  York,  Illinois,  Texas* 
iand  California  have  found  that  their  principal  problems  arise  at 
accredited  schoolti,  if  only  because  these  are  the  largest  and  best 
known*  individuals  Camiliar  with  the  industry  are  in  agree- 

ment  that  it  is  in  the  accredited  seginenc%T*where  the  greatest 
aggregate  public  harm  is  done;  for  while  the  individual  abuses  of 
accredited  schools  may  be  less  flagrant,  the  cumulative  effect  of 

their  offenses  is  worse  because  of  their  larger  student  enroll- 

....  ^  ^  .  ■  J, 

taents  and  greater  average  longevity,  made  possible  in  good  measure 
by  the  ypearance  of  respectability  and  the  government  subsidies 
they  acquire  precisely  bv  reason  of  their  accreditation."  After 

an  intensive  study  of  the  deception  and  exploitation  of  students 

.  .«■ 

by  Texas  proprietary  schools,  Mark  Berry  reached  the  same  conclusion: 

It  may  he  concluded... from  examining  the  ACBS  schools  in 
Texas,  that  the* accredited  schools  not  only  do  as  tdufch  damage  as 
the  unaccredited,  jbut  also  far  more  continuing  damage.    The  "fly-by- 
night"  operator  1$  limited  in  what  he  can  achieve  because  he  is 

.seldom  in  business  ;f or  an  extended  period  of  time  and  receiVes  no 
indirect  govemmedt  subsi<dles.    Strict  licensing  procedures'. .  .would 
all  but  "eliminate  j  this  problfion. ...    llie  problem  of  accredited'  1 
schools  is  more  cdmplex. . . .    The  student  in  the  accredited  school, 
may  not  receive 'the  training  for/ which  he  paid,  and  He  may  not  /' 
find  Employment,  but  this  does  not  resultJ^ln  a  public  outcry.... 
C-overnment  agencies  and  the  public  at  large  have  put  a  great  deal 
of  faith  in  accreditation  as  a  form,  but  have  shown  little  in- 

.  terest  in  investigating  its  substance....-*^ 

v..  . 

An  observer  described  gondttions  at  one  school  accredited'bv  ' 
NATTS  as  follows:     The  courses  are  too  «Jhort  to  educate  anvpne,  the 
student:  facultv  ratio  is  "enonnous , "  the  turnover  of  facultv  is- hi  eh 
and  the-  faculty  are  inadenuate  —  "usuallv  there  is"  sonethin^  in  their 
oast  which  keeps  them  from  getting  a  good  job."    The  school  maintains  i 
blR  sales  camnafsn  to  nttrnrt  new  students.     "Attendance  is  hardlv 
kept  —  the  kids  come  and  «o  when  thev  choose,  'it  couldn*t  be  worse 
if  thev  were  not  accredited.,"    The  school    does-have  ^ood  enutoment 
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—  "because  It  Voks  s^ood."    Similar  horrendous  accounts  could  be 


provided  of  othef  accredited  .schools:  sotnetinos  ^ul  accr^dHed^ 
sometimes  on  probation:  but  nrobationarv  status  is  not  disclosed  to 
the  public,  nor  does  it  affect  a  i»chool's  elielbilitv  for  federal  nro- 
grams* 

Renrese^t^ti^^es  of  rival  accrediting  aistencies  constahtlv  imnuan 
each  other*s  schools^  f^tandards^  and  lnte^f;ritv^    If  one  is  looking  ^or* 
evidence  of  the  poor  qualitv  of  nronrietan^  schools  accre'dited  b^'  ttie 
Accrediting  Bureau  of  Medical  Laboraton^  Schools,  one /need  of\lv  listen 
to  associates  of  sonie  aj^encies  accrediting  In  collaboration  with  the 
AMA;\and  vice,  versa.    The  comments  are  soj^irter,  the  teatimonv  ^Iven 
to  r^ublic  bodies  so  adverse,  the  stories  and  statenents  qlven  to  the 
press  so  denift ratine,  that*  in  at  least  one  case,  a  libel -suit  ^or 
malicious  damage  resulted.    The  suit  ^^as  settled  bv  mutual  stioulation 
that  the  dlsagceeiaent  involved  different  standards  of  the  rival 

s 

accrediting  bodies:    as  indeed  it  did  axid  dofes. 
*  In  recognizing  an  agency,  of  course,  the  Coimaisaioner  of 

£ducation  is  supposed  to  nake  no  judgment  about  its  actual  edAca- 
tional  standards,  but  only  about  its  adherence  to  certain  ^pera- 
tional  criteria.    Thus,  recognition  of  one  of  tvo  rival  agencies 
says  nothing  about  the  relative  quality  of  their  schools .  The 
commissioner  has  received  applications  from*  two  agencies  accred* 

itlng  schools  of  chiropractic  and  laay  soioe  day  recognize  one. 

*        '  k  • 

Nor  does  recognition  indicaite  that  an  accredited  school  is 
better  th^n  an  unaccredited  one.    For  reasons  of  their  own«  the 
Rockefeller  University' is  unaccredited  by  the  Middle  States  Com- 

r    '      •  •  ■ 

.mission  and  the  Julliard  School,  by  the  National  Association  of 
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Schools  of  Music*    But  no  one  w0uld  contend  that,  because  they  are 
unaccredited,  they  are  of  poor  quality. 

In  the  correspondence  school  field,  OE  has  itself  e^j- 
hibited  a  markedly  ata^guous  attitude  to  the  distinctive  merit  of 

'r  *  . 

accreditation;  and  the  more  one  thinks  about  it,  the  more  does  this 
ambiguousness  appear  to  call  into  question  the  significance .of 
.  both  the  recognition  and  the  accreditatian  functions  (at  least  in 
this  instance)  as  a  public  affiraiation  of  education  standards. 

On  the  one  hand correspondence  courses  have  alU  the 
virtues  of  econotny  and  accessibility  to  students  of  all  ages,  loca- 
tions, and  conditions — soldiers  and  prisoners »  the  house-bound  and 
aged.    They  offer  such  great  advantages  that  they  hayfe  been  espoused 
by  many  leading  educators — while  others  have  heaped  scorn  upon 

them  and -they  enjoy  at  best, a  marginal  status  at  njost  univerfiities* 

y  i 

William  Rainey  Harper,  first  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
did  much  tr  enhance  their  acceptance •    A  magnetic  lecturer.  Harper 
vas  discontented  with  the  size  of  his  audience  at  Baptist  Seiftinary, 
Illinois.    The  correspondence  courses  he  developed  to  overcome  the 
problem,  he  took  with  him,  with  much  success,  when  he  moved, 
successively,,  to  Chatauqua,  Yale,  and  Chicago*    Abraham  Flexner 
ter^zed  them  %usiness,  not  education. «. »  Now,  correspondence  cot^ses 
may  have  their  uses;  and  in  a  country  where  postage  is  cheap  and 

superficiality  rampant,  they  are  lil<^ly  tp  spring  up;  but  that  the  ' 

*  i 

■    I         ■  ' 

prestige  of  the  University  of  Chicago  should  be  used  to  bamboozle 
well-n»eanlng  but  untrained  persons  /with  tha  notion  that  they  can 
thus  receive  a  high  school  or  a  college  education  is  scandalous. 


It  is  the  questionable  status  of  correspondence,  education  that  has 


led  the  accrediting  conaaission  of  the  National  Home  Study  Council 
to  recruit  as  tnembers  some  of  the  best  known  educators  of  any 
accrediting  body,  including  fonner  Coiamissloner  of^Kducation 
Lavrence  Derthick,  Harvard  education  professor  Herold  C.  Hunt,  and 
Alvin  Eurichf  chairman  of  the  Acadeiny  for  Educatiopal  Development? " 

OE  stfi'ff  are  well  aware  of  the  high  dropout  rates  of 
accredited  correspondence  schools— t^hey  were  over  5t>  percent  in 
17  of  twenty,  fields  exatzdned  in  one  koveirnment  study,  over  75  pei;^ 
cent  in  eleven  fields »  and  over  90  percent  in  five.       They  are 
aware  of  the  laalpractices  of  many  schc^ols  and  of  the  ceas^  and  desist 
orders  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  against  major 
accredited  schools.    The  Commissioner's  recognition  of  NHSC  has  been 
explicitly  limirted  to  non-degree  courses^-a  restriction  which  NHSC 

AO 

was^ inclined  to  appeal  but ^ then  accepted,  at  least   -or  a  whl^c. 
The  OE  directory  of  Accredited  Postsecondary  Institutions  and  Pro- 
"grams  (1971)  contains  the  warning  that  "T**-the  United  States  no 
reputable  institution  of  higher  education  confers  degrees  solely  on 
the  basis  of  correspondence  study/'    Why,  if  accredited  corres- 
pondence schools  are  so  good 'and  HEW  is  trying^  in  so  many  ways,  to 
encourage  more  economical  forms  of  education  and  to  break  the  barri- 
cade which  residential  requirements  for  academic  creSentials  erect 
against  Individual  advancement,  should  such  a  warning  be  necessary? 
One  reason  was  noted  by  GrahAB^fiifeene  in  his  story  When  fireek  Meets 
Greek ; .  on0  cannot  even  be  sure,  in  correspondence  courses,  just  who 
is  cotoplet^ng  the  lessons  and  examinations^  * 

^  After  Jessica  Mltford's  devastating  essposli  of  the  accredited 
Famous  Writers  School,  recqjmted  in  ap  appendix,!  OE  saw  fit  to 


include  in  the  aforesaid  directory  a  list  of  the  unaccredited  cor- 

tttombor*^  of  tho  M*itlonnl  UnfverslLv  Exterij^lon  As^ioc  fat  ion:  an  action 

4 

which  soTne      k^ht  int^rar^'t  as  an  imnlicit  rcbtikc        MISC.  ^ii£»f?tioned 

about  this,  an  OE  oifiwial  said  that  "a  Jcoitil^m  vras  n.uio  that  it 

Wi^uld*  ht'  apnronriate  to  in^'orm  the  nuhlic  that,  thcro  i*^  another  li^t 
* 

of  Ciirrespnndonce  schools  an  x^ell  a«  NHSC  schools,"    MT.A  is  a.nro*' 

fesslonal  organisation  wi  th  "*a^>reed-unon  standards  and  criteria": 

41 

but  it  Is  not  an  accrediting  agency. 

^     The  directory  stated  that  '!Every  member  SUEA  institution 

is  accredited  by  the  regional  association  in  whose  jurisdiction  the 

institution  is  located."       That  entirely  true  statement  may  deceive^ 

the  reader  into  thinking*  what  the  regionals  themselves  explicitly 

disclaim,  that  institutional  accreditation  vouches  for  the  minimum 

quality  of  any  particular  institutional  program,    Ossi an'*  Mackenzie 

states,  "There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  correspondence  de- 

partments  recQ^ve  the  attention  chey  deserve  from  [regional]  visit- 
43 

ing  teams..,."       That  puts  It  mildly.     There  is  some  question  if 
correspondence  departments  receive  any  attention  from  visiting  teams; 
and  if  the  attention  given  to  any  one  of  a  hundred  university 
prog.rams  and  departments  during  a  visit  once  every  ten  ypars  can 
pnc;sibly  serve  (or  is  intended  to  serve)  to  assess  i^s^^^^jiality* 

In  an  interview,  an  NHSC  representative  expressed  the  opinion 

that  university  correspondence  courses  "would  not,  oi|  average,  be^  as 

f 

good  in  quality  or  format  as  our  programs,  because  tfijiey  are  second-^class 

\ 

citizens  on  their  campus."  Tho 'latter  point,  at  leasft,  is  incontestable 
The  publicity  given  by  OE  to  the  NUEA  list  is  an  interesting  reversion 
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to  its  earlier  practice  of  publishing  the  lists  oE  educational  asso- 
ciations.   Now,  as  then,  the  practice  indicates  that  accredited 
ins'titiitions  and;  grograsas  are  not  the  only  worthy  institutions  and 
progr^s,  and,  c jont rat Iwlse,  that  some  accredited  institutions  and 
programs  may  not  be  ^Jorthy  at  all. 

"Please  do  not  Infer... that  non*accredited  institt^tions 
are  ot  need  be  ethically  questionable  and  educatiomtlly  unsound. 
To  the  contrary,  there  are  many  fine  non-accredited  institutions," 
the  United  Business  Schools  Association  stated  in  a  brief  submitted 
,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.^^    We  agree,  as  did  the  agencies 
accred£ting  proprietary  schools,  which,  in  replying  to  our  purvey, 
stated  that  there  wer6  many  reputable  but  unaccredited  schools  in 
their  fields. 
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G.    On  Rgglonar Accraditation  and  Institutional  Probity 

\  • 

0  ... 

Suaanary  * 

,  ^     .  •. 

In  the  lasrt  chapter,  we  concluded  that  regional  accredltatiotf 
no  longer  served  as  a  useful  tsark  of  institutional  quality.    In  the 
present  chapter,  evidence  is. presented  to  suggest  ths^t»  regrettably, 
it  is  also  not  a  reliable  stark  'of  institutional  probity.    Recent  cases 
of  fraud 'by  the  officers  of  universities  and  colle^ges  are  recbunted, 
these  may  not  reflect  on  em  institution's  integrit^y,  but  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  athletics  and  misrepresentation  and  coosser- 
cialixation  in  advertising  and  recruiting  does.    Such  pracjtices  are 
manifest,  and  apparently  becoming  more  comoon,  at  many  regionally 
accredited  institutions. 


Insti^tutional  accreditation  is  cosaaonly  thought  to  attest 
above  all  txt  two  things  t    the  minimal  quality  and  probity  of  an 
institution.    That  widespread  belief  i9  not  necessarily  or  fully 
shared  by  the  accrediting  agencies «    It  is  unlikely  that  the  agencies 
agree  fully  to  any  precise  statement  of  what  accreditation  attests » 
and  the  tsore  precise  (i«e.y  objectively  testable)  the  statement >  the 
less  likely  are  they  fully  to  agree.    The  official  formulation »  that 
regional  accreditation  attests  tq  an  institutiot^^s  effectiveness  in 
aehieving  its.  objectives  iSt  to  put  it  charttablyt  y^S^^t  the 
objectives  ttiemselves  are  not  disclosed  by  the  regionals.    As  nothing 
but  th^  judgment  of  accr^ltation  is  disclosed,  that  judgment  is 
invulnerable  and  the  publld  must  make  of  it  what  it  can.    The  pub- 
lic, we  suggest,  takes  "al^creditation"  to  signify  an  Institution's 
good  repute.  .  That  means,  good. both  in  its  education  and  in  its  '^^ 
word:    its  administrative  honesty  or  integrity. 

The  idea  that  ^institutional  accreditation  i^presiints  a 


\ 
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reliabl^  minimal  ^ark\>f  itil|titutlQnal  quality  was  examined  In  the 
precediag  chapter  and  t'L^nd  wanting.    In  this  chapter,  wc  shall 
present  evidence  casting  d^ubt  on  the  idea  that  it  affinas  the  inte- 
grity of  an  institution. 

It  would  be  easy  to  present  such  evidence  in  ti^e  pro- 
prietary school  field,  so  easy  thkt,  considering  the  ssgl^  resultant 
contribution  to  knowledge,  we  have  djeclded  aigainst  it.  Journalists, 
congressmen,  state  and  federal  officials  are  fully  aw^  of  the 
shameful  malpractices  by  which  many  accredited  and  unaccredited  pro- 
prietary schools  have  exploited  students  and  taxpayers;  they  are 
cited  at  a  number  of  points  (particularly  in  the  chapters  on  the 
postsecpndary  universe  and  the  insured  student  loan  prograo).  We 
"hdve  several  f^t  files  doctimentlng.  this  exploitation  by  nmans  of  false 
and  misleading  advertisings  recruiting^  and  the  nonpreparation  of 
unqualified  students  for  nonexistent  ^jobs.    These  practices  cinri,  in 
no  way  be  condoned*    They  are  a  pernicious  kind  of  educational  \ 

V 

counterfeiting,  which  the  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools 
— as  well  as  governmental  agencies  andt  no  doubt »  the  general  stan*> 
dards  of  public  morality—have  failed  to  control.  t 

We  ^hall'^ report.  Instead,  signs  of  fraud  and  malpractice  at  colleges 
and  universities,  most  of  them  regionally  accredited.    Abuses  in  college 

T 

•  !  * 

recruiting  have  received  growing  attention;  they  could  turn  the  academic 
community  into  a  mart  where  sheepskin  is  .merchandized  to  sheep. ^  Millard 
Roberts  was  its  prophets 

Abuses  in  business  and  administrative  practices,  including  criminal 
fraud,  hav€»  been  comparatively  ignored.     Isola-ted  abuses  must  have  always 
been    present  but  how  many  abuses  roust  occur  before  they  are  no  longer 


isolated  and  represent^  instead »  a  genuine  malaise?    How  man^  smst  occur 
before  they  call  into  question  the  value  of  regional  accreditation  as  a 
mark  of  an  institution's  probity? 

Since  charges  of  this  kind  should  not  be  made  idly  or  carelessly t 
ve  shall  present  the  evidence  largely  in  the  form  of  direct  quotations  from 
the  sources »  itiainly  neirapapers  and  educational  journals. 

tm 

Business  Halpractlce  and  Fraud 

Among  recent  accounts  of  evident  administrative  malpractice  at 
colleges  and  universities.  Including  indictaienta  or  convictions  for  fraud, 
were  the  following: 

In  December  1972,  Federal  City  College  "agreed  to  restore  $461,000' 
to  the  Agriculture  Department  land-grant  account  at  the  college,  agreeing 
that  part  of  the  money  was  charged  to  the  accotmt  when  FCC  should  have 
footed  the  bill.... a  federal  grand  jury  investigating  whether  there  w^^ 
any  fraud  involved. .. is  continuing...."    Joseph  C.  Paige,  the  college's 
dean  of  ^ducTatinn,  subsequently  "pleaded  guilty  in  U.S.  District  Court..* 
to  charges  of  conspiracy,  fraud  and  passing  a  forged  check  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  a  $230,000  federal  grant...."    He  was  sentenced. to 
seven  years  in  prison.    Federal  City  officials  have  also  acknowledged 
using  over  $]^4,000  in  HEW  funds  for  improper  grants  and  low-interest  loans 
to  twenty  student-inmates  of  Lorton  reformatory.    Some  $500  in  Justice 

« 

Department  grant  funds  were  also  evidently  used  by  four  college  employees 
for  an  unauthorized  trip  t&  the  Virgin ^ Is lands. ^    Federal  City  College  has 
beep  a  recognized^  candidate,  since  fully  accredited  by  the  li^-ddle 
States lAssociation. 
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•*The  General  Accounting  Office  has  charged  that  the  Washington 
/Technical. Institute  underspent  on  teaching  staff  by  more  than  $500,000 
and  overspent  $366,000  on  administration  and  housekeeping  in  the  year  that 
ended  June  30,  1971.  in  violation  of  its  own  budget  and  c<^gressional 
orders.... GAO... also  charged  the... school  with  sloppy  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  practices  and^ack  of  cdntrols  over  equipment  and  supplies, "2 

"Public  funds  deposited  illegally  by  D'.C.  Teachers  College  in 
coBmerclal  banks  have  been  used  improperly  to  qjake  interest-free  loans  to 
faculty  and  staff  members,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  has  found. 
{The  GAG}... also  found  that  the  college  has  permitted  Its  employees  to 
make  purcliases  with  college  checks  in  order  to  obtain  discounts  and  illegal 
tax  advantages  .  ""^       -         |  -  - 

Both  the  tfa^ingtoni' Technical  Institute  and  D.C.  Teachers  College 
were  accredited  by  Middle  States.  I  ' 

f    Five  University  of  Montana  officials,  including  vice  president^ 
Ceorge  Mitchell  and  athletic  director  Harold  Swarthout,  were  indicted  in 
1972  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  in. Billings,  charged  with  "having  illegally 
used  federal  allocations  to  aid  student  athletes.    The  d'efendants 
allegedly  converted  an  estimated  $200,000  of  HEW  student. . .aid  fundi  for 
use  by  the  university's  athletic  department.    According  to  the  indictment, 
the  officials  filled  out  work  records  and  Job  description  forms  for 
students  who  were  not  employed  and  fraudulently  negotiated  numerous  checks 
from  aid  funds  made  available  to  the  university."*    At  the  time,  the 
university  was  accredited  by  the  Northwes-t  Association  and  some  eleven 
professional  accrediting  agencies. 

In  July  1973,  Gene Harrell,  former  vice  president  of  Bastern 
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New  Mexico  University,  accredited  by  North  Central,  *Vas  sentenced  to 
two  concurrent  two-to-ten  year  prison  terms  for  embesjzling  some  $133,000 
in  university  funds  between  1961  and  1972."^  •  f 

"Federal  funds  of  $1.2  million  have  not  been  aatched  with 
state  and  college  funds  at  State  Coiaaunity  College  in  East  St.  LoU^, 
Illinois,  as  required  by  law,  according  to  a  [1972}  U.S.  audi^.  The 
audit  recomntended  that  the  college  return  $950,532  granted  to  Its  work-  1 
study  program  and  $323,329  allocated  for  loans  under  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  Program."^    The  college  was  a  candidate  for 

c 

accreditation  with  the  North  Central  Association. 

President  Charles  G.  Hurst,  Jr.  of  Chicago's  Halcolm  X  College 
resigned  in  February  1973  in  a  heated  controversy  involving  political 
disagreen^nts  with  Mayor  Richard  Daley  and  "two .audits... critical  of  the 
coi'^ege's  finances."   The  extent  of  oisinanagesient  was  disputed.  According 
to  an  educational  reporter,  Hurst  conceded  "sloppineas  on  tMe  part  of 
inexperienced  clerks. . .theft  (which  he  attributes  to  people  planted  in 
key  college  positions  to. .  .discredit  hist).... and  that  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  financial  control  because  of  *a  rip-off  iaentallty 
in  the  coiaounity.  *       The  college  was  accredited  by  North  Central, 

Donald  Ackerman,  former  coordinator  of  research  contracts  at  the 
Stony  Brortk  campus  of>  the  State  University  of  New  York  (accredited  by 
Middle  States),  was  Indicted,  in  May  1972,  "on  59  charges  of  forgery  and 
*  grand  larceny  in  connection  with  thefts  of  research  funds  from  the  univer- 
'  Sity. .District  Attorney  George  J.  Aspland , . .  said  that,  i,n  all,... 
Ackerman,  stole  'at  least  $A0,000  that  we  know  of,'  

"...one  official  in  the  District  Attorney's  office  said  that  as 
a  result    of  the  investigations.  State  University  officials  had  revise^) 
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the  entire  bookkeeping  method  at  the  Stony  Brook  cainpas  to  eliminate  any 

r,. 

■f'     '    '  '    •  L  " 

possibility  that  a  sioiXar  bilking  coul4  occur  ag^ln." 

"Officials  close  to^r.  Asplanti  added  that  the  Ackcri^n  c^se  was 

only  a  small  part  of  the  problem  at  the  unlvetsity  regarding ^unds.  'It'^s 

still  a  real  mess  aver  there,*  one  official  said.**** 

"A  state  audit.*. disallowed  $255,832  in  payatenta  made  by  the  CI 
University  {oi  New  Yorkl  f jtot  a  special  $2-Billlion  discretionary  fund..\. 
the  audit  also  cited  other  payments  that,  while  allowed,  mi^t  be 
considered -'contrafy  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  for  which  the  fund  wa& 
established.*    Among  these  were  $572<40  paid  to  Dr»  Robert  £.  Marshak, 

president  of  City  College,  for  a  washer-dj^er  for  his  Madison  Avenu4;. 
apartment;  $1,278  paid  to  carpet  th^  apartment 'of  Donald  R.  Riddle, 
president  of  John  Jay  College;  $1,975  for  dues  and  initiation  fees  for 
university  officials  at  places  like  the  Lotus  Club... 'and  $8.15  paid  in 
overtime  to  a  chauffeur  for  driving  the  daughter    of  former  City  University 
Chancellor  Albert  K^\Bowker. • • .The  audit  said  that  only  14  per  ^cent^^.of 
the  $2  million  disbursements  *  appear  to  be^for  the  benefit  of  thestodents. 
The  rest  vent  prlioarily  for  programs  and  perquisites  for  facults^  m^bers 
and  administrators.* Dr.  Seymour  C.  Hymaln*  deputy  chancellor  of  the  City 
University »  defended  such  expenses Of  the  $255 t 832  disallowed  in  the 
audit,  the  City  University  has  returned  $53,357  to  thfe  ^ate."'    The  City 
University  central  of flee  was  not  accredited — the  central  administrative 
office  of  a  multi-campus  system  is  not  yet  subject  to  accreditatlonr-but  v 

^  City  College  and  John  Jay  College  were  fully  accredited  by  Middle  -States 


as  well  as  the  New  York  RegefitS.  ^     '  ^ 

"Associate  Dean  George  M.  Halpem  of  the  New  York  City  Coi^nity 

i 

College  and  Prof.  James  P.  DeLucai.  chairman  of  the  school's  graphic  arts 


department,  were  accused  bf  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Ethics... of  a 
'conflict  of  interest*  In^operating  a  publishing  company  whose  books  were 
Required  reading  for  all  graphic-arta  students  at  the  college. 


"The  company^  NcA-Pareil  Associates,  Inc. ♦...has  published 
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books »  six  of  them  written  by  Dean  Halpern  and  Professor  DeLuca.  The 
Board  of  Ethics  sai-J  all  seven  were  required  reading. ...[  In  a  written 
opinion,  the  board  said]  'we  are  of  the  view  that  the  exclusive  designation^ 
pi  their  specific  texts  for  courses  within  their  province  is  not  objective 
..•.We  view  the  actions... as  self-dealing  and  in  conflict  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  rheir  official  duties. The 'college  was  accredited  by 
Middle  States.  •  '  . 

Following  several  questionable  arrangements  in  whlchyfegionally 
accredited  institutions  sold -the  use  of  their  name  to  for-profit  companies, 
the  Federation  of  Regional  Accrediting  Commissions  of  Higher  EducatiQn 
issued  a  warning  against  such  practices.    Federation  director  Robert 
Kirkwood 

—  cited  the  case  of  a  small^  church-related  college  that  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  a  chain  of  language  schools  under  which 
the  college  gave  its  students  credit  for  courses  they  took  at 
the  schools.  *  , 

»• 

"The  chain  ImmeKjiately  began  advertising  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  that  the  language  schools  were  accredited 
Mr.  Kirkwood  related.    "Well,  this  was  not.  the  case.'* 

In  another  Instance,  he  said,  an  accredited  .institution 
in  effect  sold  the  use  of  its  name  to  a  profit-making  group 
of  clinics  in  athletic  coaching. 

Mr.  Kinv'obd  said  he  knew  of  only  two  or  three  other  cases 
like  those  two,  but  ithat  the  proble^m  was  potentially  great 
enough  to  prompt  a  policy  statement. .the  federation  pointed 
in  particular  to  institutions  ^"experiencing  declining  enroll*- 
raents  and  .shrinking  financial  resources"  as^rh^  ones  vhose 
contractual  arrangements  wer^  leading  to  attempted  exploitation 
by  profit-making  organisations.^^ 


Federal  and  state  audits  have  dlscloned  much  financial  nilst5anagenK..nt 
accredited  colleges  and  universities,  particularly  of  student-aid  tunds* 

•\  . .Washington  State  Auditor  Robert  V.  Graham  criticized  the 
spending  of  a  federal  planning  grant  awarded  to  five  community  colleges  in 
Washington  and  one  In  California.    The  audit/found  part  of  the  $55,000 
grant  had  been  spent  on  unauthorized  travel,  [and]  onentertaiiuaent  expenses 

t 

at  two  conferences  at  which  ^no-evident  public  purpose  was  served,*-...** 

Federal  auditors  "estimated  that  71, per  cent  of . . .students  fat 

Merritt  College,  Oakland,  California]  receiving  federal  aid  over  the 

last  four  years  *dld  not  meet  f^eral  requirements.      .Merritt *s  president, 

Norvel  L.  Smith,  has  acknowledged  that  the  college  * needs  to  strengthen 

Its  procedures' ..He  disputed  auditors'  claims  ti4fat  the  college  should 

repay  the  government  more  than  $286,000  allegedly  misspent ... [but  1  offered 

to  tepay  approximately  $20,000...- 

"Auditors  for  the  California  State  University  and  Colleges  system 

have  charged  that  Sdnoma  State  College  misspent  nearly  $100,000  in 

srtident-aid  funds.    The  auditors  said  that,  of  64  student -aid  files 

examined,  *not  a  single  form. .. itemized  all  elements  of  income  and 

/I 

.  expenses  which  are  used  to  determine  student  financial  need.*" 

Many  institutions— including  Michigan  State  University,  Mississippi 
State  University,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Kans*as  State  College  at 
Pittsburg — have  reportedly  b^ken  government  rules  against  continuing  to 
employ  students  who  have  earned  their  quota  of  federal  work-study  assistance 
funds. ^2 

All  of  the  institutions  named  in  the  preceding  three  paragraphs 
were  regionally  accredited* 


^*Fourtein  oi   the  moi^t  .ii;>;rvssive  and  most  successful  college 
investment  funds  have  been  cnught  In  the  middlt>  of  an.  insurance  scandal 
involving  the  Equity  Funding  corp. 

.  "A  Wall  Stretit  glamor  stock...,  Equity  Funding  has  fallen  fram  that 
position  amidst  charges  that  it  invented  fictitious  policy  holders  and  then 
sold  the  bogus  policies  to  companies  in  the  reinsurance  business. .the 

company  has  been  ordered  by  a  court  to  file  for  bankruptcy,  ajnd  the  Securi*- 

1 

ties  and  Exchange  Commission  has  charged  Equity  with  fraud • 

« 

"The  colleges. .  .have  failed  to  receive  payiuent  on  $8-million  worth 
of  Equity  Funding  stock  that  they  sold  just  one  day  before  treading  in  the 
scandal-ridden  insurance  company  was  suspended  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.     The  colleges  are  among  the  defendants  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 

buyer  of  that  stock  [Salomon  Brothers],  charging  that  the  sale  was  made  on 

t 

the  basis  of  'inside'  information  and  hence  was  illegal  and  invalid. 

"Tlie  defeniSants,  including  Princeton  University  and  Auiherst*  Colby, 

Pomona,  Swarnhmore,  and  WilliamK  Colleaies  [all  regionallv  accredited],  ar<» 
all  clients  of  John  W.  Bristol,  a  financial  adviser  specializing  in  non- 

1 3 

profit  accounts,  particularly  colleges." 

"Utah  State  University's  potential  losses  from  an  allegedly  Illegal 
investment  progratc  e?auld  total  more  than  $2^njilllon,  according  to  a  special 
report  by  the  state  auditor.     The  state  attorney  general's  '^^■fice  Is  con- 
sidering a  lawsuit  against  Merrill  lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith.  Inc., 
which  prepared  an  investment  portfolio  for  the  university,  alloying _ 
university  investment  officer  Donald  A.  Caferon  to  purchase  stocks  on 
margin.     Mr.  Catron  was  fired  earlier  this  vear,  after  it  was  determined 
that  he  disobeyed  orders  and  fdNjsified  reports  in  order  to  purchase  the 
stocks. 


i 
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Athletics  Scandals 

Big-time  football  has  been  a  traditional  source  of  mischief  and 
chicanery  which  has  brought  repeated  grief  to  those  who  would  uphold  the 

;  / 

higher  values  of  highei^  education. 

A  1929  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  * 
Teaching  concluded  that  *'The  football  contest. is  a  highly  organized 
commercial  enterprise.    The  athletes. . .are  commanded  by  professional 
coaches, .The  great  matches  are  highly  profitable  enterprises. .A 
system  of  recruiting  and  subsidizing  has  grown  up,  under  which  boys  are 
offered  pecuniary jand  other  inducements  to  enter  a  particular  college. 
The  system  is  demoralizing  and  corrupt. to  pay  money  to  high  school  boys 

...in  order  to  enl3.st  their  services  for  a  college  team. ..is  immoral 

l:>  ' 

to  the  last  degree. 

A  cjmical,  or  perhaps  merely  realistic p  observer  may  note  that 
accrediting  associations »  being  normal  human  Insitutions  conducted  by 
normal  human  t>eingSt  may  be  more  successful  at  imposing  their  standards 
on  weak  than  on  strong  colleges^    All  accredited  institutions  may  be 
equal  but,  as  George  Orwell  would  say,  some  are  more  equal  than  others. 
That,  in  any  event,  was  the  outcome  of  an  effort  by  the  North  Central 
Association  to  control  athletic  abuses. 

•*Tho  problem,"  the  association's  historian  Louis  Geiger  writes,  "w^ 
simple  enough  and  well  understood:    the  undercover  prof essionallzation  an& 
overemphasis  of  competitive  sports  rationalized  in  pious  rhetorlt  about 
character  building  and  Americanism."    A  1932  NCA  conference  proposed 
standards  for  Intercollegiate  athletics,  but  not  until  1941  were  they 
incorporated  in  its  accrediting  manual.    Nonetheless,  scandals  continued. 


apparently  unabated^  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  In  1951  to 

( 

investigate  the  problem.     Its  report,  condemning  "lax  admissiofi  standards 

for  athletes,  unHcrtipuloiis  rc^cruiting,  and  athletic'  scholarships,"  led  to 

a  new  code  adopted  unanimously  by  the  association  in  1952.    The  intention 

was  to  deemphaslze  athletic:: »  as  had  been  done  at  Chicago,  Hopkins, 

Harvard,  and  a  number  of  other  institutions. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  promptly  retaliated 
by  announcing  that  athletics  was  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
MCA  or  any  other  regional  association. .When  two  [major  NCA. 
universities]     .were  threatened  with  dlsaccreditation. . .  {ln|  1953-, 
the  opposition  came  to  a  head....  representatives  of  twenty-seven 
institutions,  nine  of  which  had  representatives  on  the  Commission 
'  on  Colleges  and  Universities. . .met  in  Chicago  and  discussed  the 
situation  with  the  Commission's  executive  secretary,  Norman 
Bums.    They  then  approved  and  released  to  the  press  a  state- 
ment demanding  that  the  NCA  drop  its  prohibition  of  athletic 
scholarships^... 

«ft  In  the  end  the  big  institutions  had  their  way...«One  more 

committee. ..was  appointed. .The  athletic  policy  it  worked  out 
for  the  Association  was  the  expected  surrender.... 

Complaints  from  members  of  the  North  Central  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  **who  had  had  more  than  enough  of  university  recruiters  badger- 
ing their  athletes  and  working  directly  with  coaches  and  local  boosters 
behind  the  backs  of  faculties  and  administrations,"  had  been  important 
in  getting  the  Commission  on  College/^to  look  into  the  problem:^  But, 
Gelger  concludes,  "university  administrators  were  not  interested;  their 
failure  to  consider  how  their  po]lcles  affected  anyone  but  themselves 
did  little  to  improve  the  relationship  between  the  two  branches  of 
education  represented  by  the  Association."^^ 

The  fruits  of  that  disinterest  continue  to  ripen.  •  A  series  of 
articles  in  the  fall  1973  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  suggested  that 
college  sports  were  yet  again  in  an  "unprecendented"  .ethical  crisis: 
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•  A  miasma  of  scandal  is  engulfing  intercollegiate 
athletics. .. .football  coaches. fear  that  college  sports 
have  been  blighte4  by  widespread  professionalism  and 
malignant  abuses  in  recruiting. 

...widespread  infractions  of  the  rules  against  pro- 
fessionalism have  created  an  unprecedented  economic  and 
ethical  crisis.... an  upward  cost  spiral ...  finds  survival 
directly  linked  to  winning— and... winning  ia  possible 
only  by  affronting  the  spirit  and  often  the  letter  ot  the 
rules  of  amateurism, ..  .Autos*  apartments,  credit  cat^s, 
and  sinecure  campus  Jobs  are  common  currency  among  re- 
cruiters.   So  are  under-the-table  cash  payments....' 

In  some  of  the  notorious  **outiaw"  schools,  violations 
^      of  the  rules  of  academic  eligibility  have  become  Insti- 
tutionalized.   Ik>ctored  tremscripts,  altered  grades, 
exams  taken  by  stand-ins  are  some  of  the  routine  abuses 
that  have  been  documented  in  the  last  year. . .  .Sifap  courses 
and  complaisant  professors  share  with  the  brain  coach  the 
dubious  credit  for  maintaining  the  academic  eligibility 
of  some  singularly  ungifted  students  -throughout  their 
playing  years.; ..The 'role  of  the  academic  leadership 
of  suspect  institutions  is  not  a  glorious  one....^^ 

*  . 

^  The  Universities  of  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  have  both  been 

disciplined  by  the  football  conference  board  for  tampering  with  the  ' 
grades  of  athletes.    Both  were  accredited  by  Middle  States. 


Abuses  in  Advertising  and  Recruiting 

Fraud  and  financial  mismanagement  are  regiettable.    So  is  the 
conversion  of  amateur  athletics  into  a  business  to  make  a  profit  for 
supposedly  nonprofit  institutions.    It  is  particularly  troublesome  when 
the 'facade  of 'good  form  is  breached  in  a  scandal:  money  should  not  change 
hands  in  public. 

But  accrediting  agencies  are  not  churches  or  confessionals »  ■ 
responsible  for  the  morality  of  all  administrators,  professors,  and 
auxiliary  staff.     If  the  chief  groundkeeper  or  the  vice  president  for 
research  is  caught  with*  his  hand  in  the  till,^  is  the  institution's 
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accreditation  to  be  withdrawn?    Considering  national  crime  rates,  no 
college  would  long  remain  certain  of  its  accreditation.    Insofar  as 
crime  is  a  national  problem  from  whi<^i^no  Institution—tcommercial, 
governmental,  or  educational — is  immune,  no  one  can  be  held  solely 
responsible — though  air>- surely,  bear  some  responsibility~for  ^ 
maiiitainlng  the  st-  ndards  of  public  morality.    Just  what  share  should 
be  borne  by  accrediting  agentles  is  a  subject  of  lively  debate^ 

The  offenses  of  individuals  are  one  thing;  an  entrenched  institu- 
tional pattern  of  .oCfe^ises  is  another.    If  accrediting  agencies  do  little 
to  assess  these,  their  work  is  futile  and  misleading  Insofar  as  vouching  . 
for  Institutional  probity  is  concerned*  .  ' 

If  the  proprietor  of  a  for-profit  school  is  also  its  director, 
the  probity  of  the  sch«*l  is  necessarily  identified  with  that  of  the  man. 
To  that  extea^^r^he  agencies  which  accredit  proprietary  schools  labor 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  sim^iltaMOusly  assessing  the  character  of 
a  man  and  of  his  edSfetational  and  managerial  standards.    Agencies  which 
accredit  nonprofit  or  public  institutions  are  spared  that  burden,  since 
authority  is  normally  divided  between  the  president  and  a  board  of  private 
trustees  or  a  comparable  state  body,  not  fo  mention  deans,  faculty,  alumni, 
legislators,  the  office  of  the  governor  and  his  budget  director,  and  so 
forth,    niough  Judgment  of  the  president's  character  may  be  critical  to 
the  assessment  of  an  institution's  probity  (as  was  evidently  the  case  at 
Parsons  Collegi),  it  can  be  muted.    The  existence  of  independent  powers, 
such  as  the  board,  enables  the  accrediting  agency  and  the  institution  to 
rectify  personal  abuses  without  endangering  the  reputation  of  the  l«Stitu- 
tion/as  a  whole.     Public  institutions  and  well  endowed* private  Institutions 
may  be  inefficient  and  wasteful,  but  they  can  make  good  any  fraud  by 


their  officers.    That  may  be  unfair  to  taxp^ers  and  benefactors^  but  it 
provides  an  assurance  to  students  that  their  educational  contracts  vlii  be 
fulfilled  which  cannot  be  given  by  private  schools  that  can  go  bankrupt* 

Accordingly,  individual  malpractice  has  been  less  of  an  institutional 
problem  in  higher  educatic^n^han  in  proprietary  education,  though  it  may 
well  become  a  significant  problem  in  financially  weak  private  colleges. 

^  :  Institutional  f raud^  malpractice,  or  deception  is  another  matter. 
One  or  more  are  plainly  involved  when  heavily-capitalized^  money-making 
programs  are  passed  off  as  amateur  sports.    But  sports,  it  may ^ be  said, 
are  an  aberration,  an  e^rcentricity,  or  a  sideshow  like  fraternities, 
pot-smoking»  political  crusades,  nuclear  research  laboratories,  and  a 
hundred  other  activities  which,  on  a  strict  construction,* have  no 
i;^tghtful  place  on  campus •    All  are  adjuncts  to  education  and  an  educa- 
tional institution  should  be  judged  fundamentally  by  its  core,  not 
p«=ripheral,  functions* 

Unfortunately,  many  signs  point  to  a  deterioration  in  the  • 

« 

probity  and  quality  of  the  core  educational  function  at  ^lany  instittj-  . 
tlons*    How  serious  the  deterioration  has  been  and  how  many  Institu- 
tions  have  been  invftlved  ca/ be  determined  only  by  a  jnajor  inquiry. 
But  the  signs  are  disturbing,  because  they^rise  from  market  oondltians 
known  to  all,  which _§re  likely  to  persist  for  years:    high  costs, 
income  that  has  fallen  below  expectations,  and  a  consequent  increase 
in 'tiompetltion  f^enrollments.    That  competition  has  taken  two  forms: 
abuses  In  advertising,  recruiting,  and  nonselective" admissions  of  a 
kind  which  some  have  associated  solely  with  proprietary  schools;  ^nd  a 
watering  of  educational  standards  under  the  guise,  or  with  the  explicit  f 
intetit,  of  furthering  such  noble  goals  as  breaking  the  education 
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"lockstep,"  promoting  educational  "inncSvattan,"  or  offering  educational 

opportunities  to  the  poor,  to  hous^ewtves,  working  adults,  professional 

men,  military  men,  prisoners,  and  every  other  conceivable  variety  of 

potential  student.    "In  Search,  of  Warm  Bodies"  was  how  one  article ^ 

summarized  the  admissions  scene  "at  many  underendowed  private  insti-- 

tutions"~but  they  are  not  the  only  institutions  on  the  scene. 

"Admissions  is  Not  Marketing!"  on^  speaker  warned  a  recent 

meeting  of  collegiate  admissions  officers; 

There  are  "sales"  Oriented  seminars,  conferences,  tests, 
questionnaires,  training,  and  other  bead-hunting  gimmicks 
emerging  in  the  admissions  field* .* .Students  are  being  des- 
cribed and  treated  by  soma  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)    What  are  the  costs  for  each  inquiry,  application, 
effort,  lead,  deposit  and  .enrolled  student?  What 
is  the  conversion  ratio? 
%^  (2)    What  are  markets,  yields,  sales  returns  and  quotas? 

(3)    Direct  mail  lists  are  secured  in  devious  and  quest*- 
lonable  waysflnd  then  sold  and  resold  to  many 
,  institutioisTTX.  ^ 

.The  competition  for  students  will  become  more  severe 
in  the  next  year  and  thos<»  yeai*  following «    Public  colleges 
will  compete  with  private  colleges:  private  colleges  will 
*  i^ompete  with  one  another;  community  colleges  will  make  it 
mqre  difficult  for  all  sectors;  and. . «propr let ary  schools 
will  develop  new  incentives* . .leading  fa  even  greater 
competition.^^ 

Proprietary  school  spokesmen  are  good  sources  of  Information 
*  *  ■ 
for  abuses  in  advertising  and  recruiting  by  higher  educational  insti-; 

tutions,  for  they  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  double  standard  of  con-^ 

doning  at  these  institutions  practices/ prohibited  for  their  schools  by 

state  law.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Regulations,  and  accrediting  agency 

rules.    The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  observes  that  many 

state  statutes  impose  upon  proprietary  schools  standards  of  fiscal 

responsibility  and  honesty  in  advertising  and  soliciting  that  'Wy  well 

be  more  stringent  than  anything  required  of  colleges  and  universities." 


Representatives  of  proprietary  school  agencies  have  periodically  brought 
offensive  ads  to  the  attention  of  state  and  FTC  officials.  (They  seem 
decidedly  more  diligent  about  this  activity  than  representatives  of  the 
regional  associatlcns  who  do  not ' presume  to  ''police"  their  members.)  They 
nave  also  sought  to  broaden  the  statutory  authority  of  the  FTC  to  nonprofit 
institutions,  so  that  all  educational  competitors  would  operate  under  the 
same  guidelines  for  marketing  and  tuition  refund  policies. 

In  April  1974^  James  Norton^  Chancellor  of  the  Ohlp  Board  of 
Regents,  sent  to  th^^  presidents  of  all  Ohio  colleges  a  copy  of  the  ad**  . 
vertising  guidelines  for  educational  institutions  prepared  by  William 
Godd^rdf  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of *Trade  and  : 
Technical  Schools «  for  the  March  1974  Denver  conference  on  consumer 
protection  in  postsecondary  education.    Though  the  copy  was  for  infor- 
loation  purposes  only»  the  action  conveyed  at  least  a  hint  that  some  < 
static  might  impose  upon  degree-granting  institutions  standards  of 
advertising  and  recruiting  comparable  to  those  idiich  proprietary  schools 
are  supposed-  to .observer  , 

Proprietary  sch|>ol  advertising  may  be  considered  offensive  or 
improper  if  it  is  placed  in  a  "help  wanted"  section,  appears  to  dffer 
jobs,  claims  to  offer  "free"  placetoeht  service  when  the  costs  of  the  service, 
are  covered  by  tuition,  suggests  that  all  graduates  may  receive  high 
salaries  or  good  Jobs,  exaggerates  the  demand  for  graduates  or  starting 
salaries,  claims  to  offer  the  "best"  education  at  the  "lowest"  prices, 
or  B)akes  other  unsubstantiated  or  exaggerated  claims.  ^  The  propriety  of 
advertisements,  by  public  institutions  which  cross  the  line  of  providing 
information  to  engage  in  actlvje  solicitation  may  also  be  questioned. 
Following  are  examples  of  advek^tisements  by  public  and  nonprofit  institu- 
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tions  of  higher  educating  that  h.ivf  broken  one  or  more  of  these  rult*s: 


A  Janaury  3,  1973  ad  by  Temple  University  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer; 


$17,900  TO  START 
•..For  court  reporting 

Tem{>le  University  offers  a  certification 
program  in  the  use  of  the  stenotypa 
transcriber  and.  other ^skills >  designed 
t6  fit  any  educatior^al  background. 
Graduates  become  certifit^d  court,  medical 
and  conference  reporters. 


f.  A  large  ad  in  a  Chicago  paper,  December  1972  or  early 

January  1973>  placed  by  Northwestern  University  Evening  Divisions: 

The  tUuion  for  our  Evening  Divisons  is  a  modest 
$33  per  semester  hour*  The  lowest  of  all  the  private 
schools  in  the  Chicago  area«».» 


WE  DON'T  JUST  TEACH  YOU,  WE^  PLACE  YOU 

^ 

We  have  a  free  job  placement  office  for  our  Evening 
Divisions  students.  And  yoii  don*^t  have  to  be  graduating 
to  *tise  it; — jurtt  take  one  cojurse*  , 


An  ad  in  the  Washington  Post,  August  28 »  1973  (p.  A  9)  by  the 

George  Washington  University  School  ^f  Engineering  and  Applied  Science 

("Accredited  Curricula")  in  discreet  type,  featured  a  smiling  young  man 

in  i^s^stacbe.,  /ihirts leaves,  and,  tie  beside  some  equipment: 

More  than  30  commercial,  industrial,  and  governmental  organ-- 
Izatlons  across  the  country  hdve  offered  jobs  to  Gregory  E. 
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Federline*  who  recently  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science' 
Degree  tn  Electrical  Engineering  from  the  School  of  Engineer-- 
Ing  and'Applieii  Science* 

Sensibly  seized  classes    •    Outstanding  faculty    •  Excellent 
advisor  system    •    After  graduation  employment  opportunities 
Earn  and  Learn  Cooperative  Education  Programs  available^  ri^«Earn 
up.  to  $11,000  as  a  student    »    Financial  assistance  available. 


An  ad  by  the  Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Institute  in  the 

Albuquerque  Journal >  October  22,  1972  (p.  G-7): 

APPLY  NOW 
FOR  YOUR  CHOICE  at  tuition- 
free  programs*  Classes 
begin  January  3,  1973, 
Choose  from  programs  in. • • • 


r 

An  ad  evidently  placed  in  a  Melbourne,  Florida^  magazine  In  late 
1972  (no  more  exact  identification  is  at  hand)      Inviting  respondents  to 

T  o 

call  or  write  the  Director  of  Admissions,  School  of  Aeronautics,  Florida 
Institute  of  Technology,  P.O.  Drawer  1839,  Melbourne: 

A  COLLEGE  DEGREE  IN  ONE  YEAR? 

I 

YES!  possibly  less  time  if  you  have  other  * 
equivalent  aviatioti*  training.    The  School 
•  ••will  grant*  up  £o  44  crecliti  hours  for 
previous  flight  training.... 

Approved  by.  the  FAA — VA — State  of  F^lorida 
^  Approved  f6r  Veteran's  Training 

Be  in  the  competition  tor  pilot  employioent 
with  a  recognized  college  degree »    We  will 
analyze  your  past  credits,  protect  your 
graduation  date.«... 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  andt  Schools. 


A  full  page  ad,  in  black  and  red,  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Tiroes, 
Dec.  5,  19/?  (Section  two,  p.  11>,  by  Kennedy-King  College: 


V 
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ENROLL  IN  A  *NOW*  ORIENTED  COLLEGE 
Your  future  may  depend  on,  it  I 


&  J 

JOIN  US    Intercollegiate  Sports  Football,  Baseball  Basketball 
Swimming  (Olympic  size  pool) 

Courses*  in  both  Liberal  Arts  h.  Scljences. .  .and  Applied  ^Sciences 
...Child  Develbpoent...Air-Condltionittg..5Nurs|.ng... Strong  \ 
Academic  Programs  Music  English. . .TUITION  FREE! 


An  advertisement  for  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  appearing  in  college  newspapers,  "fea<:ures  a 
curvaceous  coefd  in  a  bikini  who  beekoned  to  prospective  students:  , 

9 

*Enjo^  stmner  this  school.**' 


NcPherson  College,  Kansas  has  loudly  advertised:^  ^ 

50%  FRESHMAN  ^ 

TUITION  <  r  ^ 

SCHOLARSHIP* 

Qualifications      «  . 

Reside  in  a  county  it^  Kansas,  low^,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  or  ColoraVJo,  from  which  there  are 
presently  no  students  enrolled^ at  McPhersofi 
College  —  or 

Reside  in  a  state  from  which  there  are  presently 
no  students  enrolled  at  McPherson  College  —  and 
Meet  all  standard  entrance  qualification ^ 

for  McPherson  College 

*Limit  of  five  scholarships 
per  eligible  areas. 

For  list  of  eligibly 
areas  fill  out  card 
and  mail  today! 


••     .  'ft 

Deception  has  extended  to  the  public  seK»lce  advertisements,  many  of 

whieH  Wate^  that  •'Tuition  covers  only-tinf- third" of  tht-  L-ostfof.  attending 
college;  >the  rest  must  come  from  you.    CUvt*  to  the  college  &i  your  chalet  .*' 
As  a  meober  of  Douglas  trout  Associates  has  noted,  tXKjni  and  board  charges 
characteristically  yiel-d  another  thlrd"^f  the  income  of  privat4  colleges, 
"so  that  most  schools  "need  to  rely  on  only  one- third  of  incorae  comiog  from 

gifts»  grants,  and' endowoeiit  income'.    Thus...*the  rest  must  €oioe\f torn  you'' 

■'       "      *  '  -  '       "  *  \ 

...clearly  overstates  the  dependence  of  private  colleges  on  annua^  gift 

■       •     '  ■        '  ,.  .    •  '     "\  \ 

incosie.    The  sooner  the  private  col  lieges  get  the  story  straight  an<j  begin  - 

to  t6ll  it.  straight. the  better  their  credibility  will  be."  \ 

Sojse  thirty  year's  ago,  "jialrry  o'i^ettnse.  then  president  of  Brjooklyn 
College  said... that  if  the  Federal  Trade  Conrmission  ever  Started  prdsecuting 
colleges  for  false  and  misleading  advertising,  there'd  be  mor^  college 
than  corporation  presidents  under  cease  and  desist  orders. "22    "if  the 
Federal  Trade  Coranis^ion  applied  the  truth- in- labeling  law  to  higher 
education,  many  institutions  would  be  culpable."    Thomas  E.  Corts  writes 
more  Recently.    He  notes  that  recruitment  material  commonly  mentions 
such  features  of  a  college  as  its  attractive  location,  the  college's 
concern  for  the  student  as  "a  person,  not  a  number,"  social  life  and 
sports,  student-teacher  ratio,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library.    "The  p^allel  with  breakfast  cereals,  which  touted  th^ir 

vitamin  fortifications  while  not  whispering  their  true  nutritional 

23 

worth,  is  striking."  .  ; 

Some  kinds  of  information  commonly  not  provided  in  promo- 
tlonal  material  and  catalogs  are: 

—    any  reprimands,  probation,  or  censure  received  from  accred- 
iting agencies,  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors, 

■  I 


or  state  and  federal  agencies 

—  noteworthy  evidence  of  the  nonfllstinction  of  faculty. or 
students; 

~    accurate  infortnation  on  current^^courses  and  the  faculty  who 

* 

will  teach  them; 

\ 

—  notable    gaps  and  deficiencies  in  library  holdings  and  other 
facilities; 

—  '  impending  changes  in  plant,  budgets,  curricula*  staffing,  or 

academic  policies  which  are  likely  to  affect  students; 

—  student  appraisals  of  the  cafeteria  food; 

—  clear  and  comprehensive  information  on  all  charges,  including 
books,  laboratory  and  student  activity  fees; 

information  on  tuition  refund  policy  for  students  who  drop  out 
or  are  dropped; 

—  the  proportion  of  applicants  ac(?epted  and  the  proportion  of 
students  who  graduate; 

—  likely  future  Increases,  in  tuition; 

—  the  type  of  employment^  and  unemployment  rates,  of  recent 
graduates,  and  the  likely  job  market  in  different  fields. 

Private  colleg^es  hard-pressed  for  students  have  increased  their 
promotional  and  advertising: budgets  and  adopted  aggres^^ive  techniques 
and  enticements,  many  modelled  on  those  of  proprietary  schools  and  commcr-- 
cial  marketing,     "..•everyone  closes  their  t»yes  to  the  recruiting  .ictivltic 
•  ••of    regionally  accredited  private  nonprofit  collc*ges/*  observed 
Richard  Fulton,  counsel  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Busine^is 
Schools,  1^  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 
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These  are  schools  who  contract  annually  for  room,  board  and 
tuition  in  amounts  ot  up  to  $3,800  aid  with  no  refunds  or  very 
small  refunds,  .  \ 

Personal  confrontation  with  students  axid  parents  in  a  highly^ 
structured  situation  is  used  by  roving  bands  of  admissions 
representatives  for  these  regionally  accredited  nonprofit  schools. 
In  groups  of  8-12  they  appear  in  a  city. 

They  rent  hotel  parlors.     Booths  are  set  up  in  the  ballroom. 
Guidance  counselors  are  entertained  in  the  morning*  students 
and  parents  come  in  from  3  p»m.  to  8  p.m.    This  is  affirmative 
selling.     It  Is  not  a  mere  offer  of  "availability .''ZA 


Clifford  Youse,  director  of  continuing  education  at  Bentley 

College,  Massachusetts »  urges  his  colleagues  in  the  field  to  "shift 

our  thinking  toi  the  way  comn^rcial  business  thinks": 

•    think  pf  ^the  student  as  a  customer  and  how  that  customer 
would  like  to  be  treated. .. .At  that  registration  desk,  it  is 
possible  to  make  every  registering  student  a  salesman  for  your 
course,  programs  and  institution. .Every  time  a  student  walks 
out,  it's  not  just  a  student  wa^Lking  out,  it's  a  hundred  or 
so  dollars  in  tuition  income  plus  the  cost  of  recruiting  him.... 

What  about  your  faculty?  !^re  you  utilizing  them  as 
salesmen?.  ...Are  they  trying  to  promote  and  sell  their  own 
courses?    If  not,  why  not?..#» 

Another  method  of  encouraging  registration  is  to  tentatively 
register  a  prospective  student  should  he  be  undecided. .. .A 
method  of  handling  this  kind  of  situation  is  to  say,  "....Vfhy 
don't  1  tentatively  register  you  on  the  telephone  to  save  a  place 
for  you  in  the  class...."    Now  as  soon  as  you  get  the  tentative 
registration  from  him,  send  him  a  bill.... 25 

Methods  employed  by  colleges  or  "field  representatives"  and 
consultants  retained  by  them enroll  students  have  included: 

Payment  by  Centtal  Wesleyan  College,  South  Carolina,  of  $50  to  a 
student  for  each  new  student  he  obtains. 

Payment  by  Marist  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y..  of  $500,  an  expense 
account p  the  use  of  a  car,  and  six  units  of  credit  to  six  upper  classmen 
each  of  whom  spends  eight  weeks  on  the  road  in  recruiting  activities,  as 
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part  of  a  regular  course  listed  In  the  college  catalog. 

The  distribution  of  n  hundred  $100,  two  $1,000  and  one  $4,000 
scholarships  to  Northern  Kentucky  State  College  by  helium  balloons 
released  in  downtown  Cincinnati." 

The  offer,  by  Christian  University,  Florida,  of  free  tuition 
to  anyone  who  provides  two  additional  tuition-paying  student's. 

"Adelphi  University  [N.Y.]  has  engaged  a  computer  that  mails 
letters  to  every  student  who  has  contacted  them  but  has  not  sent 
in  the  application/* 

"Several  college  presidents  even  phone  all  likely  freshman 
candidates/' 

*^Boston  University  plans  to  mail  copies  of  its  bulletin,  for  the 
summer  term  to  over  300,000  students  in  its  metropolitan  area  and  in 
high-^income  communities  elsewhere. .Manhattan  College  spent  many  thousands 
of  dollars  on  a  four-page  color  supplement  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times » 
and  advertising  departments  at  local  and  national  publications  report  huge 
increases  in  the  amount  of  space  and  dollai^s  involved  in  marketing  institu- 
tions of  higher  education/*  • 

The  head  of  one  consulting  firm  told  a  group  of  admissions  officers 
that  "some  colleges  have  empowered* • .admissions  staff  to  make  'fdeld 
judgments*  to  accept  applicants. [and]  even  to  grant  up  to  $1^500  of 
financial  aid  on  the  spot  with  no  further  investigation. .Remember ,  a 
mistake*  in  producing  too  many  prospective  students  can  be  quickly  adjusted, 
A  misTake  in  producing  too  few  can  be  fatal." 

"Don  Kllis  Associates  of  Bosbon  will  work  for  a  retainer  of  $5,000 
pfT  ycrar.  .  . wh Ich  covers  the  first  ten  students  t^nrolled.  For  each  student 
over  tt*n*  Ellis  hills  the  college  $100-     A  similar  admissions  recruiter. 


reprenenting  the  mombtT  colleges  of  the  Great  Lakes  College  Assoclatlorit 
hUH  bt?en  in  Manhattan  lor  the  past  eight  years/* 

The  Private  College  Admissions  Center,  Washington^  D.C,,  will  visit 
ar^a  high-schools  for  college  clients  For, $15  per  visit.  "American 
Ed't^cat ionai  Ditsienslons,  Inc.  of  Ciflifornia  recruits  foreign  students  for 
American  colleges  at  a  conunission  of  2^5  percent  of  total  tuition. "^8 

"I  know  ol  one  institution^"  a  college  president  states,  /Vith 

thirteen  recruiters  in  the  field,  which  hasn't  turned  down  a  student  in 

years  and  whose  only  reason  for  existence  is  to  maintain  the  Jobs  of 

faculty  and  administrators*    We're  going  to  have  far  more  of  this  in^ the 
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entire  higher  education  sector.'*     •  ' 

^The  authors  of  an  article  quoted  extensively  above,  conclufte  their 

discussion  of  dubious  and  desperate  recruiting  practices  with  two  questions 

"...the  question  ,of  institutional  morality  looms  ever  larger:     to  what 

en^  ought  one  to  go  to  st;iave  off  starvation  by  adapting  many  of  Madison. 

Avenue's  tricks  of  the  trade?    And.. .have  •selectivity*  and  'admissions 

processes'  become  just  empty  mystiques  in  American  higher  education?'*^^ 
♦ 

The  fact  that  such  questions  arise* suggests  that  regional  accreditation 
affords  feeble  assurance  of  an  institution's  probity*    Of  the  nineteen 
institutions  nanied  in  this  section  on  abuses  in  recxniitlng  and  adver- 
tisingp  sixteen  were  regionally  accredited;  one  (Central  Wesleyan 
College,  South  Carolina)  was  a  candidate  for  accreditation;  and  two 
(^Ubuquerque  Technical -Vocational  Institute,  New  Mexico;  and  Christian 
College,  Florida)  held  no  accredited  status.  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  St.  John's  crisis,  in  which  the  meaning  of 
re^i^^nal  accreditation  was  tested,  FRACHE  adopted  a^"Policy  Statement 
on  Institutional  integrity**: 
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By  .undcmir  tr;idiri*^n  and  by  philosophical  principle  an 
institution  ot  higher  learninj^  t.s  cuminltled  to  tht?  pursuit  of 
truth  land  to  its  communication  to  others. 

To  carry  out  this  esst^n^tiai  commitment  calls  for  institutional 
integrity  in  the  way  a  college  or  university  manages  its  affairs — 
specifies  its  goals,  selects  and  retains  its  faculty,  admits 
students,  establishes  curricula,  deter^^ines  programs  of  research, 
fixes  its  fields  of  service...* 

A  college  or  university  is  an  institution  of  higher 
.   .    learning.    Those  within  it  have  as  a  first  concern  evidence 
and  truths. 

The  statement  was  concerned  mainly  with  the  protection  of  intellectual 
freedom,  though  the  second  paragraph  alluded  to  a  broader  range  of 
issues  "...a  first  concern"  of  academic  institutions,  it  said,  is 
**truth/'    Today,  however,  as  in  the  1930s,  another  concern  may  precede 
that:    survival.    Macheath  puts  it  more  succinctly,  in  Die  Drei- 
groschenoper,  than  FRACHR  or  the  Ckmegie  Commission:    Erst  komnt  das 
Fressen,  dann  kommt  die  Moral.  Professors,  too,  must  eat,  pay  mort- 
gages, and  clothe  their  families.    It  is  this  pressing  economic 
necessity,  not  any  special  venality  of  college  administrators  and  adMs-- 
sions  officers,  that  has  fueled  recruiting  abuses;  and  since  the  new 
depression  of  higher  education  is  unlikely  to  lift  for  a  good  many 
years,  the  abuses  are  likely  to  remain  with  us. 


\ 
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This  chapter  has  evoked  criLicism  from  a  number  of  readers 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Kources  are  "joumallHtic**  nnd  that  it  is 

f 

unfair  to  hold  inH Li tut  ions  responsible  for  thf  offenses  cf  individuals 

The  criticism  of  "journalistic"  sources,  accompanied  by  no 
charge  against  their  accuracy,  merits  little  attention.     It  is  a 
feeble  conception  of, scholarship  to  regard  the  words  recorded  by  a 
Ph.D.  in  an  interview  or  questionnaire  as  aore  reliable  or  valid  than 
those  recorded  by  a  scholar  without  a  Ph.D.,  a  lawyer,  or  merely  a 
literate  citizen  or  journalist.    They  may  or  may  not  be  more  syste- 
matic or  rcoresentative.    But  the  episodes  recounted  in  this  chapte?, 
though  they  could  be  multiplied, "^"^    are  not  presented  as  represen- 
tative of  any  particular  population  of  institutions.    Tliey  are  pre- 
sented as  noteworthy  and  troublesome  in  their  own  right,  and  as 
evidence  of  the> inadequacy  of  regional  accreditation  to  forestall 
Huch  events.    /\dmlttedly,  we  have  undertaken  no  comprehensive  or 
systemat\ic  study  of  the  extent  of  misrepresentation  and  malpractice 
by  the  officer^ynd  staff  of  accredited  colleges  (or  proprietary 
schools).    Tliere  is  enough  manifest,  repeated  and  consistent  evidence 
of.  and  enough  economic  reasons  for,  the  deterioration  of  educational 
standards  at  many  colleges  and  universities  to  make  such  a  study 
highly  desirable,  as  well  as  highly  difficult  and  contentious.  The 
absence  of  \>ne  kind  of  evidence  does  not  make  the  presence  of  another 
kind  Insignificant,  though  the  precise  signl f icancoj of  the  evidence 
presented  here  certainly  deserves  further  careful  consideration — not 
dismissal. 

-    The  argument  that  an  institution  should  not  be  held  respon- 
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sibl^  for  thfc^  actiun^;        an  individual  has-  been  discusfted  in  the 
text.     It  ranniit   .i^pU   1 pr.';^r  it-r  arv  r.trfun^ls  wiutNi.  proprietor 
the  in^titiit  ii>n,     X\\v  dt>*ret.»  tn  wlvich  it  may  apply  ti»  larger  Inst  i-* 
tution.s  dcpi?nds  upon  thv  nature  oi   the  action  and  the '  institution. 
If  an  otiicer  vihseonds  with  a  bank's  tund^^  does  that  reflect  on  the 
bank's  IntegritvV    Not  neeossnrily,  but  it  rortafnly  calls  for,  and 
normally  receives*  a. titorouRh  investigation.     If  only  Individuals, 
ipt  lust itut ionn^  can  be  held  mnrally  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
what  is  thi-  meanin^;  of  ini^t itu,t  ional  probity  and  to  what  exten^  can 
accreditation  vouch  lor  it/    At  what  point  does  the  conduct  of  an 
individu.il  become  institutionalized?  ,Not,  ;resuniably#  so  long  as  it 
is  confined  to  actions  wliich  are  not  known  v>r  condoned  by  other 
responsible  members  oi   the  institution.    On  this  test,  individual 
cases  of  fraud  or  embezzling  need  not  impugn  an  institution's  pro- 
bity but  cases  in  which  sports  are  professionalized  and  education  is 
nerchandixed  and' misreprcst-nted  do,  tor  they  involve  public  conduct 
sanctioned  or  condoned  by  responsible  administrators  and  staff.  At,* 
the  very  least,  they  raise  serious  and^ legit imate  questions  about  the 
integrity  of  many  public  and  nonprofit  institutions  and  alfDut  the 
adquacy  of  regional  accreditation  to  vouch  for  their  integrity^ 
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H«    The  Approval  System  for  Veterans 


SmnBBary 

The  state  system  of  approving  courses  (not  schools  or 
institutions)  for  veterans    educational  benefits  contrasts  strikingly 
vlth  the  OE  system  of  relying  largely  on  private  accrediting  agencies 
to  detenaine  the  eligibility,  of  schools  and  institutions  (not 
courses  or  programs)  for  insured  student  loans.    State  agency  staff 
inay^  if  they  wish^  separately  approve  courses  at  regionally  accred-- 
Ited  institutions,  but,  in  fact^  do  rfd  only  for  non-credit  voca- 
tional courses.    Their  energies  are  concentrated  on  courses  at 
vocational^  and  especially  proprietary^  schools,  vhlch  are  inspected 
twice ^a  year  and  subjected  to  astonishingly  detailed  regulations 
and  reporting  requirements.    Insofar  as  schoolboy-ty4^  attendance 
records  are  honestly  maintained  and  a  pro**rata  policy  at  unaccred-  . 
ited  schools  assures  a  fair  tuition  refund  for  dropouts,  the  system 
must  protect  the  government  and  veteran  dollar  from  wandering  too 
far  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was .appropriated.    It  does  not 
ensure  that  the  veteran  receives  a  "quality"  "education;  but,  then, 
many  approving  agency  staff  state »  and  we  agree,  neither  does  re- 
liance .on  institutional  accreditation* 

Relations  between  approving  agency  staff  in  many  states 
and  the  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools  (and,  to  some  extent, 

staff)  have  been  strained,  leading  each  side  to  insightful  and 
inclteful  criticism  of  the  other.    The  approving system  cost  about 
$15  million  ay&ar.    Critics  say  it  Is  not  worth  it,  and  that 
accrediting  agenclc^s  and  AIES  staff  together  costi  much  less.  But 
a  fair  balance  would  have  to  charge  against  the  accrediting  system 
costs  that  are  bom^  by  students  and  the  govenment  for  instruction 
that  is  never  received,  and  indirect  costs  borne  by  all  citizens 
for  the  maintenance  of  stand^ds  that  serve  the  interests  of  edu-     '  / 
cators  and  ttie  professions.  ^  / 

■  / 

.  'I 


^ 
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Because  of  the  Tong-standlng  tradition  against  federal 
control  of  education,  the  Con^;rcss  ontruBt^d  the  Bill  of  Rights 

(Public  Law  346,  78th  Congress,  June  22,  1944)  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration  but  left  educational  approvals  to  state  approving 
"^agencies  des\gna.ted  by  each  governor.    The  resultant*  system  relies 
heavily  on  accreditation  but  can  also  be  "independent  of  it  and  even  ' 
€ompetitl?^e.  , 

During  the  first  decade,  some  2,2  million  Wot  Id  Mar  II 
veterans  used  their  benefits  for  higher  education  and  another  3*5 
million,  for  study  at  schools  below  the  college  level.    This  response 
exceeded  all  expectations  (Table  !)• 

The  original  program  got  off  to  a  fast  start.  By 
October  30,  1949,  veterans  wefe  enrolled  in  half  of  the  40,797 
approved  schools,  of  which  31-,843  were  public  or  nonprofit  and  8,954, 

for-profit.      From  1947  to  1949,  more  than  12.000  schools  were  added 

■  « 

to,  and  about  5,200  removed  from,  the  approved  list.    The\V.A,  Admln- 
•  istrator  noted  the  uneven  quality  of  the  state  approving  agencies, 
'^as  has  Boyd  Finch,  a  past  president  of  The  National  Association  of 

State  Approving  Agencies  (NASAA)i 

i 

I 

The  state  quarreled  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  VA  quarreled  with  the  state,  and  the  veterans  ;  . 
quarreled  with  both.  •  .  .  The  printing  presses  ran 
day  and  night  grind ifig  out  VA  Regulations.    So  ja&ch 
red  tape  was  involved  in  deciphering  VA  Reg^ulations 
and  Instructions  that  production  was  almost' stymied 
.  ,   .  .some  state  Approval  Agencies  in  recklep^  aban-- 
donment,  were  approving  every  facility  that  had  a 
roof  over  it.   ...  No  pupches  should  be  spared  on  .  . 
either  side.  •  .  .  It  was  pijetty  ^melly  for -awhile  \ 
....  something  had  to  be  done.^  \ 
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At  .its  iirst  anniuil  conft»roncf  in  Soptembt^r  1949,  NASAA  resolyed  that 

^     V  I 

state'  approving^agiMiciV^s  must  improve  the  q^iality  of  th^ir  %ervlct>{4,  promote 
national  uniformity  of  standards,  "develof^  enough  courage  to  enforce  cont 
plianci-s"  and  protest*  any  irffrinsement  of  th<>lr  responsibilities.  The 
conference  opposed  two  bills  then  pending  to  authorize  the  V.A*  to  establish 
standards  f&r  private  vocational  schools  and  to  require  states  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  problems  and  cokmplaint^arising  during  school  approvals* 

In  a  February  1950  message  to  Co^tgress^  President  Truman  stated  that, 
"In  a  good  many  instances  veterans  |<ave  been  trained  for 'occupations  for 
which  they  are  not  suited  or  for  t/ccupations  ,in  whicb-they  will  be  unable  ' 
to  find  jobs."    An  appended  ^epo/irt  noted,  "there  is  cvili^nce  of  enough 
poor  quality  [vocational]  training  to  warrant  serious  copcem, . .  J^chools 
apprpved  in  some  States  would  be  considered  completely  unsatisfactory  in 
others,"-'    Executive  and  Congressional  investigations  disclosed  great 
shortcomings  and  fraud/  including  dancing  lessons,  allegedly  to  train 
professional  dancing  instructors,  and  flying  lessons,  allegedly  to  train 

iT  4 

pilots  or  flight  instructors,  nearly  all  of fered^ by  proprietary  schools. 

Such  abuses  led  to  modifications  in  successive  laws  benefiting  mainly 

veterans  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts.     Itriprovements  were  achieved, 

but  problems  persist,  ^though  the  incidence  of  specific  malpractices  may 

•        .  *►     '  * 

have  altered.      Disguised  avocational  courses,  the  falsification  of 

attendance,  and  overcharging  have  apparently  been  reduced  but  false  and 

fnlssl eading  advertising  persists, 

A  General  Afccounting  Office  study  of  the  handling  of  World  War  II 

veterans  bv  rolUg*^s  and  universities  fotimf  that  "some  institutions 

t 

Increased  their  charges  more  than  operational  cty!«ts  warranted. In 

# 

addition,  the  study*  found  that  nonresident  tuition  rates  were  raised 


"in  i'XCf<?s  of  f%Vir  am!  ri*astm.abU»  charges/*  tJuit  nonresident  charguf?  wore 

^levied  on  residon;:  vetor^nn  *'who,  by  reason  of  State  law,  wt*ri*  entitled  nt 

education,  tuition  free»  at  State  Colleges;"  and  that  the  salaries  of 

teachers  "pai'd  from  Federal  funds  were  included  In  the  costs  upon  whieH 

charges  were  bcKicd."^       A    hnise    Select    Committee  praised 

the  veter!in8  program  at  the  college  level  as  having  "enjoyed  more 

harnK^nv  and  succe.^s''  and  given  *tbetter  training. for  less  money  than^ . .  i 

any  tJther  phase  of  the.",  rprogram."    Nonetheless,  it  noted:     "In  «ome      •  \ 

extension  and  ni^ht  schools  the  quality  of  training  has  4>^en  questionable^ 
'  '       *  ft 

and  persons  have  been  enrolled  who  probably  were  not  qualified  to  purnuo 
college-level  courses.     In  soroe  colleges  extension  coursen  and  night    •  ^ 

courses  have  taken  on  a  promotional  aspect.    Many — border  on  ^vocational 

/    ,        \  * 

courses. . ♦ 

Federal  Funds  for  Veterans 

In  1973  the  Vetera^js  Administration  spent  more  than  $2*  billion  fot 
the  education  of  abijut  2  million  beneficiaries. 

The  firKt  G.l.  Bill  tended  to  encourage  attendance  at  high  tuition 
schools  because  the  veteran's  allowance  for  living  expenses  was  separated^ 
from  that  for  tuition,  books,  and  equipment  (which  was  limited  to' $50(r 
per  year).    Thl^  arrangement  led  to  overcharges  and  high  mandatory  purchases 
of  books  in  captive  bookstores;  students  sold  or  pawned  excess  e<iuipment. 

Under  the  Korean  G.l,  Bill,  veterans  received  a  larger  allowance  but, 
had  to  pay  for  their  tuition  and  books.     In  the  course  of  time— and 
inf-lat ion'— this  led  to  reduced  enrollment  at  private  colleges.  By 

e. 

\ 

April  1973,^81  percfent  of  qll  veteran  betief iciarles  at  higher  educa- 
Lional  institutions  were  enrolled  in  public  institution^  (Table  2)'. 
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Table  2 


V*A.  Bencf iciaries. 

by  Type  ot 

Inii L  ittit  Ion , 

April  1%7? 

Number  of 

students  (thousands) 

PtTCfni 

Type  or  Dcnooi 

Type  of 

s chop 1 _ 

puhl 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

776 

624 

1? 

College  level 

864 

702 

162 

Kl 

College  and  university 

472 

U7 

f\ 

Senior  college 

m 

338 

20 

94 

Teachers  college 

27 

. ;  27 

* 

99 

Hospital 

7 

1 

5 

Below  college  level 

427 

63 

364 

IS 

Vocational  and  trade 

309 

46 

'  263 

IS 

Technical 

61 

2 

60 

3 

Business 

41 

* 

41 

a 

Secondary  and  elementary 

16 

16 

* 

98 

On-the-job  training 

110 

11 

■is 

*    Under  500  (255  in  private  teachers  col leges >        in  public  business 
schools^  381  in  private  secondary  and  elementary  'schools. 

a    less  than  0*5  percent. 

Source :     Information  .Bulletin^  Veterans  Administr    Ion,  A;  ril  i973j^ 
corrected  as  of  July  26,  1973,  and  unpublished  V.A.  data.  Detail 
may  not  add  to  total,  due  to  rounding. 
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The  $2.2  billion  estimated  1973  cost  of  thf.^,  proi^rair.  for  1,920,000 
benef iciarit^s  (or  some  $1,1A6  per .  trainee)  ^was  probablv  then  the 
Single  largest  federal  expenditure  in  educatlcm.     Seine  I,103,tW 
beneficiaries  attended  college-level  and  630,000,  helow--callege-I*/*. 
institutions;  167,000  were  on-'the-job  trainees.     Simlar  da:a  for 
1972  are  given  in  Table  3. 

Because  the  V.A.  delegates  so  many  decisions  about  cduca 
tional  quality  to  the  states,  it  knows  surprisinnly  little  abem 
veterans*  educational  objectives,  accomplishments,  and  c^'^sts. 

Levltan  and  Zlckler  note  that  little  InConnatlon  is  available  abou 

^  -  ■ "  i 

administrative  costs  or  program  effectiveness.     **Follow--up  at 
trainees  is  nonexistent.    Tlie  V.A.  apparently  considers  its  rnandat 
completed  once  the  veteran  exhausts  eligibility  or  leaxH^s  the  pr^?-^ 
gram  for  any  other  reason.''^ 

The  law  bars  recreational  or  avocationai  ct?ur>es  m  j^r  - 
prietary  schools  but  not  similar  course.*^  offered  for  credit  bv 
colleges.     It  does  not  otherwise  prescribe  the  edurat tonal  or  voca 
tional  objectives  veterans  may  elect.    The  j;oal  of  ?;he  Con^re^^  wa 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  thn?^e  w*!u»^f  livi*r;  w^re 
interrupted  by  active  duty.     Ttie  V.A.  ^eeks  .^nly  to  prevent  tr.vCl^ 
to  assure  minimal  standards,  and  to  encourage  tht  veciftan  Lu  cwike 
reasonable  progress  toward  his  ^'oal.    After  a  poor  s.tar!  ♦  i!  inj^ri^ 
significantly . 

The  V.A.  does  not  publish  or  mruntair^.   t  tkaf  ional   list  of 
approved  schools,  but  can  provide  a  mf>nthjy  1*  4         Hsf    .th  ^J  - 
enrolling  veterans.     The  November  1972  liivt   itit  luiied  II  ♦^wT^  daat-^^r 
and  foreign  schools  enrolling  1.2  miliion  veteran >. 


Table  3 


Outlays  for  Veterans'  Education,  1972 


Number  of 

OutlajfH 

Type  of  School 

students 

Per 

Total 

(thousands) 

studunt 

(millions 

Total 

1,864 

$  972 

College  level 

1,065 

.$1,233 

$1,3U 

Undergraduate 

895 

1.258 

1,125 

(Junior  college) 

.  ..(390) 

(1,169) 

(456) 

Graduate 

170 

l.'lOl 

188 

Below  college  level 

800  ' 

$  625 

$  500 

Trade  or  technical 

546 

558 

305 

•  (Correspondence) 

(282) 

(396) 

(112) 

On-*the--job  training 

162 

A  734 

HQ 

flight  training 

•  43 

1,029 

44 

High  school 

40 

420 

17 

Cooperative  farm 

9 

1,748 

16 

Source:    Management  and  Budget  Service >  Veterans  Administration, 
October  1972 »  as  reported  in  Sar  Levi tan  and  Joyce  Zickler, 
Swords  Into  Plowshares »  Olympus  Publishing  Co. »  Salt  Lake  City, 
1973,  p.  57, 'Detail  may  not  add  to  total,  due  to  rounding^ 


r:u»  i;vUiC»-  tiu   V-A.**  whirji  is  discouraged  in 

rr.jny  :;tatv-.  ^f1:t  -  ri^i-yt  /l   in  Klvist-^  vrtt-rans  th:it  they  may  xxhc 

tht^'ir  fai^m^fits  iiv  take  s>art:cular  cour-^cs  .it  that  ^»choul.  Pro-- 
^ppi.*tivc  ^UuJcnts  nay  think  that  tho  ^^riiool  has  l^een  approved  by  the 
Veterans  Adrrnnistral  ion.     H*»v<  Vfr,  r  hat   is  not  strictly  true^  since, 
vKcvpt   lur  ftfrt-i^i;  sthool.-^^  ap;>rov4l  i  -  ronterroxi  by  an  authorized 
st/iit'  avft'tuv    xind  is  *  i»r?T  :t!rii  tvi   it-^  i^nati-d  foursc^:;  it  does  not 
represent  an  cnilors*  meat  vit   th*'  pntifi  schools 

int'  Vt^tt'nms  A«5rr.ir.i^.i  racum  has  divided  the  educational 
world  Into  two  segments:     I.'  instituftions  of/liigher  learning  (IHL) , 
or  degree-granting  univt*rsi t ies ,  colleges,  and  junior  colleges;  and 
2.'  Institutions  below  college  level  (BCL),  or  non-degree-grant Ing, 
postsecondary  schools  (public »  nonprofitt  and  for-^profit)  as  well  as 
Secondary  and  elementary  schoolf;^  which  a  few  beheficiarles  attends 

The  V.A.  reimburses  the  state  agencies  for  their  approval 
work  by  a  contract  with  a  formula  that  has  allowed  one  annual  visit 
to  each  degree-granting  institutJLoii  and  an javerage  of  2.5  visits  to 
other  schools.    Thusj^fie  'allocation  of  time  and  travel  fun49  implies 
that  institutions  of  higher  education  are  more  trustworth,y  than 
Other  schools,  many  of  which  are  profit-seeking* 

* 

Under  V.A.  regulations,  state  approving  agencies  may,  but 
n^ed  not,  treat  accredited  schools  morp  leniently  than  unaccredited 
schools.    Thus,  if  a  school  is  treated  as  accredited  under  Section 
'111%  t'f  thf  U.S,  CuUi  ,  its  tuition  refund  policy  is  accepted,  where- 
ii;^  i«   It  is  treated  a  ^  t^nact: rt-d  i tvJ ,  uudtT  Sta  tion  1776,  it  must 
KUV  ".tudcftf.  ^  ti-inx-xA^r  Scctlo!-,  W?^  states  that  an  approving 


agency  may  approve  an  institution's  coursen  if  they  "have  been 
accredited  and  approvL-d"  by  an  aci  tt'dit ing  agoncy  recognized  by  the 


Commissioner  of  Kducatlon  or  "an?  accepted  by  the  State  department 
of  education  for  credit  for  a  teacher's  certificate  or  a  teacher's 


Appniv.il  under  i^ortiim  1776  is  more  complex  and  time  con'siining  than 


institution  and  i f s„..mmaiVrt-di rod  rourstvs"  havfef  met  the  followirtg  thirteen 
criteria  -^porifit'd  in  rht-  law  ind  (No.  14)  any  additional  criteria  iiiq>osed 
by  the  Ht.tti-  approving  agetuv: 


(1>    tae  courses,  curriculum,  and  instruction  are  consistent  in 
quality,  content,  and  length  Vlth  similar  courses  in  public  schools 
and  other  private  schools  in  the  State,  with  recognized  accepted 
standards. 

(2)  There  is  in  the  institution  adequate  space,  equipment. 
Instructional  material,  arjd  instructor  personnel  to  provide 
training  of  good  quality. 

(3)  Educational  and  exper'ierice  qualifications  of  dirfictors, 
administrators  .and  instructors  are  adequate,  ,  ,  . 

.  (4)    Thu  institution  maintains  a  written  record  of  the  previous 

education  and  training  of  the  eligible  person  and  clearly  indicates 
that. appropriate  credit  has  been  given  by  the  institution  for 

,   previous  education  and  training,  wi^h  the  training  period  shortened 
proportionately  and  the  eligible  person  and  the  Administr^tSr  so 
notified. 

(5)  A  copy  of  the  course  outline,  schedule- of  tuition,  fees, 
and  other  charges,  regulations  pertaining  to  absence,  grading 
policy,  and  rules  of  operation  and  conduct  will  be  furnished  the 
eligible  person  upon  enrollment. 

(6)  Upon  completion  of  training*  the  eligible    person  is  given 
a  certificate  by  the  institution  indicating  the  apprbved  course  and 
indicating  that  training  was  satisfactorily  completed. 

^     (7)    Adequate  records  as  prescribed  by  the  State  approving  agency 
are  kept  to  show  attendance  and  progress  or  grades,  and  satisfactory 
standards  relating  to  attendance,  progress  *  «nd  conduct  are  enforced, 

(8)  Hie  institution  complifs  with  all  local,  city,  county, 
municipal.  State,  and  Federal  regulations',  such  as  fire  codes, 

•    building  and  sanitation  codes.  .  The  State  approving  agency  may 
require  such  evidence  of  compliance  as  is  deemed  necessary. 

(9)  The  institution  is  financially  Hound  and  capable  of  ful- 
filling its  commitments  for  training.    _ 


degree . 


It 


under  Section  1775, 


It  requires  an  InyuHtlgat ion  which  finds  that  "the 
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(10)  The  institution 'does  not  utilise  advortisinfi  of  any  typ^ 
which  Is  erroneous  or  misleading,  either  fay  actual  statement, 
omisston.  or  intimation.  Tho  institution  shall  not  be  dcemod  to  have 
met  this  requirement  until  the  State  approving  agency  (A)  has 
ascertained  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  whether  the  Commxsaion 
has  issued  an  order  to  the  institution  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
act  or  practice,  and  (B)  has,  if  such  an  order  has  be^n  issued, 
given  due  weight  to  that  fact. 

(11)  The  institution  does  not  exceed  its  enrollment  limitations 
as  established  by  the  State  approving  agency. 

y(12)    The  institution's  administrators,  directors,  owners,  and 
instructors  are  of  good  reputation  and  character.  ^ 

(13)    The  institution  has  and  maintains  a  policy  for  the  refimd 
of  the  unused  portion  of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  in  the  event 
the  eligible  person  fails  to  enter  the  course  or  withdraws  or  is  dis- 
^continued  therefrom  at  any  time  prior  to  completion  and  such  policy 
must  provide  the  amount  charged  to  the  eligible  person  for 

tuition,  feesj'and  other  charges  for  a  portion  of  the  course  shall 
not  exce^  the  approximate  pro  rata  portion  of  the  total  charges  for 
tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  that  the  length  of  the  c«Smpletcd 
portion    of  the  course  bears  to  its  total  length. 

In  addition,  the  V.A.  statute  requires  that  a  private  school 
have  operated  for  two  years  before  it  can  be  approved.  However, 
this  rule  can  be  waived  for  institutions  which  are  nonprofit,  college 
level,  and  "recognized  for  credit  toward  a  standard  college  degree" 
(Including  unaccredited  schools  whose  credits  are  accepted  by  three 
accredited  Institutions).  ^Aad  what  is  a  "standard  college  degree"^ 
It  Is  a  degree. ewarded  by.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  accredited 
by  agencies  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Thus,  the  two-year  proviso  Indirectly  favors  public  insti- 
tutions and  accredited,  degree-granting  nonprofit  Institution^,  and  ' 
subjects  unaccredited  and  for-profit  schools  to  more  conjjilex  <^^>n- 
dltlons.    One  state  education  officer  writes  that  the  two-year 
waiting  period  "brought  mote  order  Into  veterans  education  than  any 
other  single  development.     I  could  not  help  but  remember  how  In^-  - 
pressed  we  were  with  the  two-year  rule  for  veterans  schools^nd  how 
Jlttle  we  were  Impressed  with  the  accredt£ed  status  -for  those  same 


-  8 
schools/' 


Disapprovals  *  ^ 

Certain  courses  musjt  and  otuers  may  be  disapproved «  The 
law  bars  courses  in  bartending  or ^personality  development;  courses 
in  sales  and  sales  managenient  for  which  it  cannot' ^be  demonstrated 

■  *** 

*'*that  at  least  half  of  all  ^persons  completing  the  course  during  the 
preceding  two  years  have  actually  been  employed  in  sales  or  sales 
managetnerti**;  and  "any  course  which  the  Administrator  finds  to  be 
avocational  or  recreatidhal.*  •  %  , 

^    V,A.  regulations  also^require  the  <iisapproval  of  courses 
at  schools  which  violate  Title  VI  of  the.  Civil  Rights  Act.  Two 
schools  have  been  disapproved  for  failure  to  file  an  affidavit  of 
compliancy:    Eastern  Baptist  Bible  College,  Hampton,  Virginia,  ^nd 
Soule  Business  College »  New  Orleans »    In  enfprclng  this  regulation » 
the  V.A.  has  reportedly  relied  upoit,  the  work  of  the  HEW  Office  of 

.  -  , 

Civil  Rights.  -  Ihis  office  has  found  two  fundamentalist  schools.  Bob 
Jones  University  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and  the  Free  Will* 

^aptist  Bible  College  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  noncompliance  ^nd, 

'~.   '    '  ' 

hence,  ineliRible"  for  federar*programs.    However,  as  of  Novembe^ 

/  . 

1972,  cne  V.A.  beneficiary  was  attending  Soule  Business  College, 

i 

and  54  benef ici-kries  were  attending  Free  Will  Baptist.    Bob  Jones 
University,  which  had  218  V.A.  beneficiaries,  sought  a  court  order 
to  stay  enforcement*    A  federgil  court  nj^l^S^galnst  the  university 
in  August  1974. 
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,  Federal  Control? 


The  law  provides  that  "No  department,  agency,  or  officer* 
of  the  United  States  wil}  exercise  any .supervision  or  control  over 
any  State  approving  [or]  .*  .educational  ai^ency,  ot  any  educational 
institution."    Nonetheless,  the.V.A.  retains  the  authority: 

1.  To  define  full-time  training 'in  certain  courses. 

2.  ^.To  determine  whether  overcharges  were'made  by  a  school  and  tg 
disapprove  the  school  for  ent'ollment  of  veterans*  or  eligible  person?  nor 
pr enviously  enrolled. 

y.    To  determine  whether  the  state  approving  agencies  are  complying 
with  the  standards  and  provisions  of  the  law, 

4.    To  examine  school  records  and  accoujits,  which  must  be  made 
available. 

5^    To  disapprove  schools  or  courses  for  i^easons  given  in  the  law 
and  to  approve  schools  or  courses  notwithstanding  4^ck  of  state  approval 

In  an  interview,  one  state  official  depicted  the  arrange- 
merit  as  "a  federal,  system  i^ich  is  m^de  to  look  like  a  bit  of  a 
state  system*    In  fact the  state  approving  agencies  use  federal 
^si^andardSt  federal  funds,  federai^  fo^ras,  and  tHe  V.A.  has  the  right 
to  overrule  state^iecisions.    It  has  done  so.    We  have  a  federal 
system  in  all  but  name\' 

The  V.A.  regional  office  staff  Conduct  compliance  surveys, 
visiting  schools  to  check  their  attendance  records,  Cuition  charges 
Care  they  the  same  for  Veterans  as  for^iij?nveterans'?) ,  and  that  at 
least  15  percent^  of  students  are  nonveteran^^^^  all  com-- 

pliance  visits  had  been  confined  to  vocational  schools  and  unaccred-- 


\ 
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Ited  colleges,  but  'in  1973  cheir  scope  was  "being  broadened. 

In  1972,  the  V.A.  paid  schools  over  $3,5.million  for  pro- 
cessing reports  on  veterans  and  the  states >  ^10  million  for  thoir  * 

*  • 

costs  (in  1973t  $8.8  million).    Marvin  Busbee,  legislative  diroctc>r 

If 

of  the  National  Association  of  State  Approving  Agencies,  estimates 

that  over  half,  of  the  sum  ^received  by  the  states  went  for  the  adtnin-^ 

istration  of  on-**the-job  and  apprenticeship  training  programs  and 

9 

under* half  for  course  approvals.      The  direct  eost  of  V.A.  staff    •  ^ 

visits t  con^liance  surveys »  and  processing  state  agency  approvals 

came  to  another  $i»4  million.    Hence,  the  V,A. -state  agency  system 

cost,  all  told,  at  least  $15  million  that  year- 

V.A.  annual  contracts  authorize  each  state  agency  to  con-^ 

^  duct  ascertain  number  of  site  visits  and  to  render  other  servi'ces, 

\  • 

for  which  it  will  be  reimbursed*    The  District  of  Columbia  and  . 
Delaware  have  not  a'^ked  for  reimbursement;  nor,  until  recent ly,^"^ id 
Maryland  for  its  work  at  higher  educational  institutions;  a  similar 
situation  probably  obtains  in  several  other  states.    Marvin  Busbee 
testified  in  1972  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  he  conducted, 
48  percent  of  the  costs  of  adtBinisterli^  the  program  were,  on 
average,  borne  by  the  V.A.    The  formula  for  reimbursing  state  costs 

was  subsequently  doubled  so  that,  Busbee  writes,  the  state  agencies. 

i' 

might  now  be  receiving  their  full  costs  had  not  these  also  rlseti.'''^ 


i 


The  evidente  ^indicates  that,  in  the  close  interplay  between  tlie  \ 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  state  approving  agoncles,  the  V*A,  avoids 
interfering  with  educational  quality  or  rontont,  and  tries  pnnc tl Mouf>ly  ■ 
to  see  that  the  agencies  observe  the  rules.    There  is  no  j^idlcation  of  \ 
V.A.  control  or  of  unreasonable  interference  with  5itatfc^  agencies*  wprk. 
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The  agencies,  in  tum,  stress  record  keeping  and  enforcing  of  V.A. 

m 

]Qegulations»  and  toany  appear  to  do  little  about  Inquiring  into  educa*- 
Cional  quality.    Thus,  vocational  schools  may  not  retain  more  than  a 
$10  registration  fee  if  a  veteran  drops  out  before  the  start  of 
classes  and  subsequent  refunds  must  be  proportionate  to  his  period 
of  attendance.    Students/ who  are  not  veterans  get  a  smaller  refund, 
so  that  a  ilphool  may  have  different  tefund  policies  for  different 
students «    At  the  discretion  of  state  approving  agi»ncies»  schools 
accrediced  by  agencies  recognized  by  the  Coaaaissloner  of  Education  » 
may  be  exempt  trom  the  #cq  rata  refund ^Requirement — a  dist/nct  advan- 

» 

tage  of ^  recognition*  # 

Adherence  to  other  V.A*  standard's  can  be  less  strict.  One 

^siness  schdol  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  advertised  regylarly  . 

■  ■  i. 

In  the  Washington  Post  that  it  is  *V.A.  Approved,"  despite  the  V.A. *s 

^  '  •  *.  . 

longstanding  as^rtion  that  such  a  statement  is  incorrect  and  Impermisj 

The  additional  responsibility  crl  up>toldlng  educational 

Standards  is  discharged  poorly  in  spme  states  and  not  at  all  in  others 

*  I 

In  a  few  states «  |lt  is  discharged  woll — p^robably  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  some  private  accrediting- agencies  ^ischatge  tfeir  respon-- 
slbllities*    The  relative  effectiveness  of  state  and  acci;^diting 
agency  inspections  obviously  varies  with  the  particular  state,  accred- 
Iting  agency,  and  even  school* 

*  •      .         Thus,  there  is  no  federals  control  of  the  quality  of 
veterans'  educalbion  nor,  in  many  states,  any  state  control.    In  these 
states,  the  only  agencies  inquiring  into  the  substance /and  quality  of 
education  have  been  accrediting  bodies.    In  states  where  r^o  voca- 
tion^l  schools  are  accredited,  state  agencies  provide  t He  only  control 
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Approval  and  Accreditation 


Some  8U  percent  of  the  foor-rycaf  colieges  and  u^^lvfi^ities 
listed  In  the  OE  Higher  Edu^atiog  Directory  for  ^.972-73  were  fuliyl 
accredited  by  a  regional  commission*    As  accr^ited  institutions  are» 
on  average,  larger  than  unaccredited  onesj  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  *  ^ 

vast  majority — probably,  90  percent  or  more-^-of  veterans  at  bacca- 
laureate  or  higher-'level  institutions  have  attended  accredited  insti-- 
tutlons  whose  eligibility  has  been  determined  under  Section  1775 —  * 
i,e.,  by  their  regional  ac  credit  at  ion  •         '  ^ 

The  proportion  of  the  junior  or  two-year  colleges  with  full 

*.  .  •  . 

regional  accreditation  was  much  lower — perhaps  ot^ly  55  percent.. 

'   That  was  in  the  fall  of  1972^  and  the  proportion  has  no  doubt  since 

risen  and  will  continue  to  rise*    l£  the  distribution  of  vejterans 

-  -  # 

resembled  that  of  othe^r  students^  at  least  15  percent «  and  in  all 
lil&lihood^  more,  were  at  unaccredited  cb^lleges,  most  of  which  were 
approved  automatically  as  public  institutions.    Relatively  more  vet- 
erans  than  nonveterans  might,  in  fact,  have  attended  unaccrediti£!d 
junior  colleges.    Proximity  is  important  to  low- income  veterans  and 
the  newer  colleges,  which  tend  to  be  more  accessible,  are  also  more 
likely  to  be  unaccredited.     ^  ^ 

Finally,  what  was  the  situatlpn  among  proprietary  voca- 
tional schools  (Table  4)?    Some  88  percent  of  t,h0  veterans  taking 

correspondence  courses  were  enrolled  in  schools  accredited  by  the 

11    ^  ^ 

National  Home  St udy^ Council.        Tlia  proportion  of  veterans  whose  -  ^.^ 

business  and  technical  training  was  taken  at  accredited  pti^prletarv 
schools  was  decidedly  lower:  at  a  guess,  about  60  percent  of  those 
in  business  schools,  45.  percent  of  those  in  coametology* schools,  and 


) 
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Tabic  4 


Number  q/  Postsecgndary  Schools  with  Occupational  Programs 
and  Number  Apprwed  for  Veterans,  1971  ^ 


ff 

type  of  School 

Nusib^r  of  postsecondkry  schools 
with  occupational  programs 

■1 

Percent 
approved 

for, 
veterans 

1 —  

/ocai 

Approved 

for 
veterans 

11,731 

? 

•  '  6,597 

56  \ 

Cosmecology 

2,442 

527 

1,198 

49. 

Flight 

1,880 

9 

1,328 

71 

Busines3 
• 

i,679 

'504 

898 

53 

Tecihnlcal/vocatlonal  * 

1,422 

241' 

'  •  815 

57 

Hospital 

1,266 

947 

703 

56 

Trade 

1,081 

* 

77 

522 

48 

Jun^r  college 

• 

787 

• 

594 

^  670 

65 

bther 

1,174 

463 
i 

^  39 

*    By  an  agency  recognized  by  ^the  Commissioner  of  Educatio^^^^ 

Source:    Unpub^jlished  tabulation  of  survey  conducted  for  the  Evelyn  R.  Kay, 
Directory  of  Pdstsecondary  Schools  vltfh  Oc&ujpatlonal  Programs,  1971 » 
Department  of  Health,  Educatlpn,  and  Welfare,  1973. 
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perhaps  35  percent  of  those  at  trade  and  techr^cal  schools.    And  In 

more  than  ^alf  the  staters ^  accredited  propr lel^iry  schools  were 


schoois7>^f  ter  direct 


approved  on  the  «ame  basis unaccreditP' 

inspection  under  the  stricter  terms  of  Section  1776.    The  script  of 

the  cigencies  which  acdredlt  proprietary  schools  has  simply  not  been 
*  * 

accepted  by  many  states*  'Indeed,  one  major  task  of. the  state  agencies 

has  been  to  police  miscreant  but  accredited  proprietary  schools » 

_      ..  «  . 

though  to  say  that  Is  to  call  into  question  the  .efficacy  of,  the 
policing  as  well  as  thi^  accrediting  of  these  problem  schools. 

Some  state  officials  have  exptiessed- their  distrust  of 
agencies  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  accredit  pro- 
prietary Schools.    Chie  official  acknowledged  jdif f Icu^ties  in  sharing 
information  with  accrediting  agencies.    For  example^  the  National 
-Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  had  Inquired  about  schools 
in  his  state t  but  "we  will  not  release  confidential  Information  which 
could  leac^  to  personal  injury ^suits  or  liability/'    Nonetheless »  he 
was  scornful  of  a  NATTS  team'  which  visited  a  local  computei^  school 
"faster  and  took  less  time  than  our  own  supervisory  visit;  we  have  - 
no  respect  for  them  at  all,"  ,  He  observed  that  schools  frequently 
•oiianged  courses  after, accreditation  and  that,  whereas  accredSblng 
agencies  accredited  schools  >  his  office  appyrdtred  courses  and  hence 
provided  a  more  pertinent  evaluation.     (However,  insofar  as  the  in-* 
5?pectlon  for  veterans*  courses  also  entails  such  institutional  stan-* 
dards  as  financial  ^tability,  fire  safety,  sanitation,  lighting, 
refund  policies,  etc.,  it  Is  also  a  form  of  institutional  approval). 
Another  state  official  ^aid  that  he  would  not  even  send  an  observer 

to  accompany  a  NATTS  team,  because  "we  do  not  want  Ip  ad^to  t3eir 
4  ^ 


i 


prestige.    We  do  participate  in  son^e  visiting  teams  o£  ACBS." 
I  Contrariwise,  th^  director  of  another  approving  agency  said 

that  he  enjoyed  participating  In  SATIS  teams  ''becausb  I  think  they  do 
a  very  thorough  Job.- . .accreditation  delves  into  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  a  school  to  an  extent  thatl*. would  be  improper  for  a  State 
agency...."    Others  heaped  special  triMticis^  on  ACBS  schools,  ^  State 

standards  for  authorizing  a  business  School  to  award  an  associate 

'    .  ■  ^         .  r       \  V  ' 

degree^  one  official  a-^serted,  wer^higher  than  those  of  ACBS  and 

yet,  **ln  order  to  qualify  for  federally  guaranteed  student  loans, 

"  * 

this  school  is  forced... to  be  accredited  by  ACBS."    Several  officials    ,  * 

"  -  ,  ">      ■'  '  '  ■        *  • 

called  the  dgencles  accrediting  proprietary  scHools  "self-servirtg" 
and  "trade  associations."    They  charged  that  agency  fees  , were  too  - 
high  for  some  small »  good  schools;  and  that  the  agencies  vfou Id  be  . 
reluctant  to  reduce  theit  dueS  income  by    withdrawing  accreditation  ^ 

from,  or  denying  it'' to,  too  many  schools..   They  cited  exaipples  of- schools. 

closed  by  injunction  or  court  order'whose  accreditation  continued  for 

months  thereafter.     (Conversely,  accrediting  agency  spokesmen  po;inted;  to 

'  *  ...  •■ 

schoolsr  which  remained  approved  for  .veterans  after  their  atcreditation  had 

* 

been  withdrawn.)  *  V 

*«  '      •  -        ■  * 

At  the  June' 1972  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State' 

'•  ^  ^ 

Approving  Agencies  in  Portland,  Oregon,  feelings  were  sufficiently  sti^hcd 

so  that  representatives  of  the  "big  three"— NATTS ,  ACBS,  and  the  National  . 

Home  Study  Council — were  noticeable  for  their  absence.    However,  the  " 

,^hree  were  again  represented  at  the  June  197 meeting  in  Charleston/ W.  Va. 

as  they  had  usually  been  In  earlier  years.  ^ 

To  dfocument' their*  criticisms,  state  officials  edited  errors 

^  *  ■ 

committed  and  problem  areas  overlooked  by  accrediting  teams.  They 
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asserted  that  distant  staff  were  unable  to  oa>nitor  frequent  changes 

to  police  adequately  the  educational  and  business  practices  of 
schools  by  a  one  or  two-day  visit  every  five  years*    In  turn the 
approving  agencies  have  been  subjected  to  ample  criticism  from  repre-- 
sentatives  of  the  accrediting  agencies,  the  Office  of  E^j^ation, 
.  independe^nt  observers,  and  even,  occasionally,  V.A.  headquarters. 
Hiut},  V.aI  education  director  Morris  tfooner  has  ^eproved^  them  for 
submitting  too  many  defective  forms.       More  severe  critics  charge 
that  niany  State  off>|xlals  are  appointed  because  of  whom,  not  what, 
they  know  and  that  eveti  good  officials  can  do  little  to  discipline 
schools  owned  bV  large  corporations  whose  directors  know  their  way 

t 

aground  state  capitals  *and  whose  counsel  can  exact  the  las^  ounce  of 
process  due,  in  the  blessed  equality  of  the  law,  to  the  powerful  as 
veil  as  the  weak/  « 

Plainly,  no  love  is  lost  •between  the  agencies  which  accredit  prbprie- 
cary  schools  and  those  which  handle  veterans  approvals  in  many  states 
(e.^,  Texas,  Minnesota,  and  Florida).     In  others  states,  however  (Such 
as  New  York  artd  Ohio), they  work  together  well  and  with  mutual  respect. 

In  approving  courses  at  higher  educational  institutions,  the  state  ^ 
agencies  have  commonly  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  regional  commissions, 
,/ supplemented  by 'the  automatic  acceptance 'of  public  institutions.     In  prln-- 
ciple,  this  deference  is  anomalous,  since  the  approving  agencies  Insist 
that  they  approve  only  courses.^  while  the^  regionals  accredit  only  institutions^ 
If  they  wished  to  glj^ss  over  this  distinction,  it  would  he  more  justifiable 
.to  do  so  in  a  small  proprietary  school  which  offers  only  a  few  cour^ses 
than  a  univerai^ty,  which  offers  hundreds  or  thousands.    However,  to  \ 
inspect  and,  approve  all  the  courses  taken  by  veterans  at  higher  edu-  \^ 
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catlonal  Institutions  would  vastly  multiply  the  costs  of  the  approv- 
ing system  and  require  personnel  with  advanced  degrees  and  adminis- 

mm 

trative  experience  in  higher  education.    State  approving  agencies 
have  been  staffed  with  veterans,  former  military  personnel,  state 
civil  servants,  and  blue-collar  workers,  as  is  quite  appropriate  for  • 
Inspections  concentrating  on  programs  training  prospective  craftsmen, 
t&ech^icSt  technicians,  office  workers,  barbers,  and  so  forth. 

A  key  distinction  drawn  in  the  veterans  approval  system  is  that 
between  courses  which  are,  and  are  not,  offered  for  credit*   An  the  former, 

^  benefits  are  calculated  on  the  number  of  credits  take^  in  the  latter, 
on  the  nuzQber  of  clock  hours/   It  is  the  **clock  hour"  or  vocational 
courses  that  take  tauch  of  the  time  of  personnel  in  the  schools  and  approving 
agencies  and  for  which  hourly  attendance  records  are  required*.  These 

^  records,  and  the  inspections  that  seek  to  ensure  their  accuracy,  are  re- 
quired whether  a  vocational  school  is  accredited  or  not;  indeed,  they  are 
required  even  of  vocational,  non-degree  courses  taken  by  veterans  at  region- 
ally accredited  universities— but  not  of  veterans  enrolled  for  credit  , 

in  the  same  courses In  essence,  the  V.A.  and  the  Congress  have,  f 
wisely,  or  unwisely^,  decided  to  concentrate  the  bul^  of  the  resources  j 
devoted  to  approving  and  monitoring  courses  upon  vocational  or  non-degree 
tr^ning  and  to  handle  college-level  education  more  lightly*  Approval 
agencies  seek  to  ensure  fair  tuition  refunds,  to  prevent  frauci,  and  tp 
eliminate  courses  designed  to  exploit  rather  than  instruct  veterans*  The 
.  assessment  of  educational  quality  is  not  their  principal  concern. 

The  V.A.  has  been  criticized  for  relying\*f  heavily  on 
lawyers  and  quasi- legal  professionals.    Observers  have  noted  the 

I 

shortage  of  staff  with  backgrounds  in  higher  education  and  the  weak^ 
ness  of  V.A.  contacts  witljt\igher  educational  associations. 
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Survey  of  State  Approving  Agencies 

A  survey  we  conducted  from  August  to  October  1973  provides 
further  insight  Into  the  state  approving  system  and  its  relations  to 
private  accreditation.    Responses  were  obtained  from  the  heads  of  \ 
approving  agencies  in  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Colui9bla,  and 
Puerto  Rico.    It  should  be  borne  in  oind^,  however,  that  the  f ragmen-, 
tation  of  state  authority  for 'different  educational  sectors  makes  it 
.difficult  to  collect  reliable  information  about  alX  postsecor^dary 
Institutions  from  one  source •    State  approving  agency  staff  are  more 
knowledgeable  about  vocational  schools  and  courses »  to  t^ich  !iK>st  of 
their  time  is  devoted ^  than  higher  educational  Institutions  and  pr.^grams; 

Nximber  of  Approved  Schools 

Tables  5  and  6  indicate  the  number  of  postsecondary  degree- 
granting  and  non^egree-granting  institutions*  by  state»  and  the 
number  at  which  one  or  more  courses  were  approved  for  veterans  under 
Section  1775  (as  accredited)  and  (unaccredited) »  respectively »  ^ 

as  reported  by  our  respondents  #    The  s^tistics  are  of  varying  relia- 
bility; many  represent  estimates^  not  counts.    As  agency  staff  are 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  courses *  not  schools  ot  institutions, 
some  double  counting  of  institutions  offering  both  "clock-hour"  and 
1  for-credit  courses  may  occur* 

Reasons  for  Revoking  Approval 

In  the  preceding  twelve  months,  only  six  degree-granting 
institutions  had  had  their  approval^  and  five»  their  flcense,  re- 
voked, a  further  indication  that;  thei?e  institutions  do  not  pose  the 
same  kinds  of  problems  to  state  officials  as  do  vocational  schools, 
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and/or  do  not  receive  the  same  kind  of  attention  from  them  and/or 
are  too  strong  to  be  dealt  with  as  suamiarily  as  staall  for-profit 
schools.    Only  73  percent  of  non-degree-granting  Institutions  were 
approved  for  veterans.    Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  how  many  of  the 
remaining  27  percent  or  3,242  schools  were  unapproved  because  they 
failed  to  meet  approving  agency  standards  or  merely  because,  as 
veterans  never  applied  to  enroll  in  them»  they  never  sought  approval. 
Among  the  latter  were  many  hundreds  of  proprietary  beauty,  modelling, 
cosmetology  and  secretarial  schools  enrolling  roainly  wot^n» 

It  was  estimated  that,  during  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
67  schools  had  had  their  license  revoked  and  255,  their  approval  for 
Visterans  withdrawn.    Judging  from  the  explanations  offered,  a  minority'^ 
-i-perhaps  a  fifth  or  lesa-r-of.  the  cases  in  \Aiich  approval  tras  with- 
t^awn  were  attributable  to  breaches  of  regulations.    Most  resulted 
frpm  cb^iges  in  the  school's  status:    closure,  v^ich  probably  accounted 
for  most  license  revocations;  xa&tgeT$  sale,  or  physical  relocation; 
loss  of  veteran  enrollment;  dropping  an  approved  course;  or  a  request 
to  have  approval  withdrawn. 

Breaches  of  regulations  leading  to  withdrawal  of  approval 
included:    failure  to  advise  the  agency  of  a  change  of  ownership  or 
tuition  increases;  failure  to  provide  copies  of  the  teaching  license 
of  new  faculty  and  an  accurate  financial  statement;  noncoispllance 

with  refund  policy i  failure  to  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act;  evi- 

t 

dence  of  financial  Hnstability,  poor  facilities  and  equipment,  high 

T 

V 

Staff  turnover,  poorly  qualified  instructors,  and  inability  to  place 
graduates;  lack  of^a  "valid  vocational  objective"  (for  a  foreign 
language  school) ;  Wd  failtire  to  maintain  accurate  records  of  student 


4 

certificates  (for  pilot  training),  attendancet  and  progress;  failure 

to  provide  the  agency  and  students  vlth  a  catalog;;  lack  of  established 

policies  in  required  areas »  including  refunds;  and  unauthorized 

Interruption  o^  the  training  schedule*    The  astonishingly  detailed 

surveillance > of  proprietary  school  operations  by  some  approving 

agencies  is  indicated  by  a  set  of  laming  letters  to  the  managers 

and  owners  provided  by  one  respondent*    Thus^  one  letter  to  the 

* 

president  of  ^        School  reads: 

On  January  31 »  1973,  a  compliance  survey  was  conducted  at 

H  Schoolt  Inc.  by  representatives  of  this  staff »,«*The  following 

are  violations  disclosed  during  the  survey:  • 

Daily  attendance  records  were  not  being  maintained  as  *  ' 
represented  in  E^diibit  Q  of  the  appx^oved  catalog.    Time  punch  cards 
are  being  kept in  lieu  of  the  approved  daily  attendance  records.. 

Kenneth.  M  _   »  full-time  student »  was  absent  nine  (9)  davs 
in  November  and  sfeven^  (7)  days  in  December. 

Jol^y  R.   »  half-time  student ,  was  absent  seven  (7) 

days  in  November  and  $even  (7)  days  in  December. 

'None  of  the  above  absences  were  documented  as  excused  absences. 


....The  Time  Punch  cards  used  to  compute  these  absences  were 
not  accurate >  i.e.  stodents  punched  in  during  the  morning  only  or 
would  never  punch  out  after  lunch.... 

^  The  school  declared  December  26,  1972,  as  a  holiday, 

however** .the  approvcui  catalogue  did  not  reflect  this  holiday,  nor 
was  our  office  notified  of  the  alteration.... 

^  letter  from  the  director  of  the  approving  agency  to  the 

owner  of  C       C  College  states: 

....The  qualifications  of  a  number  of  your  instructors  are  highly 
questionable.    The  use  of  students  as  teachers  is  totally  unaccept- 
able....The  issue  of  using  unqualified  or  inexperienced  instructors 
has  been  discussed  with  you  on  previous  surveys. .Unless  this  sit- 
uation can  be  remedied,  we  will  hot  be  able  to  continue  your 
approval.4.. 
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On  the  day  of  the  survey,  it  was  noted  that  all  students  were  dis- 
miBsed  at  12s50  p«m»  rather  than  ^t  1:00  p«m«    You  .srati'd  that  ynu 
have  always  dismissed  classes  at  12:50          for  the.  day  schoof  an^ 
at  9:50          Cor  the  night  school.    It  must  be  cone. Iud<f»d*  there- 
fore |»  that  tha  vejferan  students  enroHed  In  C  College  since 

the  tio^  of  the  original  approval  have  never  met  the  requirements 
for  payment  of  full-^time  educational  assistance  allowance  tor  the 
day  school  or  half-time  educational  assistance  for  the  night 
school. 

Because  of  the  aerloua  nature  of  ihe  violations  of  approval  criteria 
noted  during  the  surveyt  the  enrollment  or  re-enroll^nt  of  veterans 
and  other  persons  eligible  to  receive  educational  asslstance«^^»  ^is  ^ 
being  restricted  to  those».<»in  active  attendance* ,  ^ 

^  July  31»  1973  letter  %o  tho  director  of  D  College  titates 

•      Attendance  records  have  be^n  found  to  be  incompletie  on  each  com-- 
pliance  survey  within  the  past  year*    Excessive  absenteeism  was 
noted* * «Iand]  the  termination  policy  for  unsatisfactory  att^endance 
is  not  being  consistently  enforced. .refunds  are  not  always  made 
within  thirty  (3^)  days  of  termlnatlox^  as  stated  in«««your  approved 
catalogue.**.  ;  ^ 

And  an  April  5t  1973  letter  to  the  director  of  a  beauty  culture  school 

(called  a  'University") : 

It  was*.*noted  that  you  were  requiring  all  supplies  to  be  purchased 
at  the  school.    This. • •cannot  be  allowed.    If  students  desire  to  pur- 
chase their  books*  tool&*  and  equipment  from  your  facility #  they  are 
certainly  permitted  to  do  so.    However^  should  they  desire  to  obtain 
these  items  from  another  source*  this  is  their  prerogative* 

A  student's  lack  of  productivity  may  well  be  grounds  for  dismissal. . 
However*  if  tuition  has  been  paid  the  school  is  not  permitted  to 
withhold  credit  for  hours  at  trended,  i* . 

\ 

Approvals  With  and  tflthout  Rfeli^ce  on  Accreditation 

The  handling  of  ag.'^royal^  in  each  state  under  Sections  1775 
and/of  1776  for  proprietary  schools  accredited  by  four  agencies  \ 
recognized  by  the  commissioner  is  detailed  in  Table  7.    Many  respon** 
'dents  were  at  pains  to  observe  that  approval  under  1775  mcant^nothlng 
but  the  substitution  of  the  accrediting  agency* s  refund  policy  for 
the  pro  rata  policy  required  of  other  schools;  all  other  regulations 


imposed  on  "clocfc^hour**  vocational  courses  applied  equally  to 
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Table  ?■ 


Veterans  Approving  Aj^ency  Recpgnitioa  of  Fmir  Agencie.s 
Acireiiitiug  Proprietary  Schools »  By  State,  and  Number  of 
Accredited  School?;  In  State,  1973*  ^ 


ii»  Approved  under  Section  1775  (accreditation  recognized) • 

b.  Approved  under  Section  177t>  (without  reliance  on  accreditation 

c.  Approved  under  both  sections. 

d«  So  inforoution.  _  • 


St*ji£c         '  'Alec red i ting  Agency,  Kumber  of  Accredited 

Schools,  and  Type  of  Veterans  Apptoval 

AlCS  NATTS  mSC  CAC 


Alabama 

10 

%X 

2 

I 

h 

S  h 

Jf  if 

Alaska 

1 

a 

0 

b 

0 

b 

0  b 

Arizona 

7 

a 

8 

b 

3 

b 

27  b 

Arkansas 

H 

c 

1 

c 

d 

d 

-    2  c 

Calitornia 

a 

63 

34 

43  d 

Colorado 

7 

11 

a 

ft 

a 

9  a 

Conner tlcut 

9 

4^ 

5 

a 

2 

a 

Delaware 

1 

a 

0 

b 

0 

b  . 

1  b 

District  of  Coiambla 

7 

c 

4 

7 

a  • 

1  b 

Florida 

13 

a 

9 

a 

7 

4  a 

6 

b 

9 

b 

3 

h 

2  h 

Hawaii 

•> 

d 

0 

d 

0 

d 

1  d 

Idaho 

i 

b 

0 

b 

0 

d 

5  d 

Ullnoit, 

b 

8 

b 

3i 

b 

29  b 

*  Indt  .ma 

-J 

t 

a 

8 

a 

1 

a 

15  a 

Iowa 

c 

J* 

0 

11  a 

Vansas 

9 

d 

7 

d 

0 

d 

10  d 

Kentucky 

10 

b 

1 

b 

7  b 

Louisiana 

d 

d 

0 

d  ■ 

10  d 

Maine  . 

5 

b 

0 

b 

0 

b 

6  h 

Maryland 

9 

b 

-> 

/ 

b 

0 

b 

6  I  .. 

Mir.sachusetlii. 

23 

b 

15 

b 

1 

b 

9  b 

Michigan 

17 

b 

10 

d 

-> 

b 

3b  d 

Minnesota 

b 

d 

11 

d 

4 

d 

lU  d 

4 

a 

1 

d 

n 

b 

I  h 
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Table  7,  Page  2 


State 


Accrediting  Agency,"  Number  of  Accredited 
Schools,  and  Type  of  Veterans  Approval 


AlCS 


NATTS 


cm: 


Missouri 

9 

a 

14 

a 

^  14 

a 

20 

b 

Montana 

4 

2 

a 

'  0 

d 

7 

a 

Nebraska 

5 

b 

5 

b 

b 

11 

b 

Nevada 

1 

a 

.  .2 

a 

a 

4 

b 

Mew  HajDp^ihire 

5 

a 

"  0 

a  . 

0 

* 

a 

1 

b 

Nev  Jersey 

9 

b 

15 

b 

9 

b  - 

16 

h 

Neii^  Mexico 

3 

b 

3 

b  ' 

10 

b 

4 

b 

New  York 

21 

a 

32 

a 

0 

a 

14 

a 

North  Carolina  * 

11 

c 

4 

• 

D 

.0 

b 

7 

b 

North  Dakota 

5 

b 

1 

b 

0 

d' 

8 

b 

Ohio 

21 

c 

25 

c 

5 

c 

21 

c 

Oklahoisa 

.  7 

b 

6 

b 

.  2 

b 

14 

b 

Oregon 

6 

'4 

a 

2 

a 

10 

d 

Pennsylvania 

33 

a 

44 

'a 

15 

a 

23 

d 

Rhode  Isiand  - 

3 

ai 

3 

a 

1 

a 

0 

b 

South  Carolina 

6 

c 

0 

d 

0 

d 

4 

b 

South  Dakota 

•4 

c 

0 

b 

0 

b 

2 

b 

Tennessee  ^ 

15 

a 

4 

a 

3 

a 

12 

b 

Te^as 

49 

b 

22 

b 

1 

b 

25 

b 

Utah 

3 

b 

3 

b 

1 

b 

18 

b 

Vermont 

1 

a 

0 

b 

0 

b 

2 

b 

Virginia 

13 

b 

'  4 

b 

2 

b 

•X3 

b 

Washington 

b 

4 

b 

7 

b 

6 

b 

West  Virginia 

9 

a 

2 

a 

0 

a 

8 

Wisconsin 

4 

c 

9 

c 

.  10 

c 

19 

b 

Wyoming 

0 

d 

1 

a 

0 

a 

1 

a 

Puerto  Rico 

0 

d 

0 

d 

0 

d 

0 

d 

Total- 

Ninaber  pf  States 
-  a 
b 

c  ' 
d 


52 

16 
9 
6 


52 
IB- 
23 
3 
8 


52 
TT 
23 
2 

10 


52 
9 

31 
2 

10 


ERIC 
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A  ICS 


NATTS 


•NHSC 


Number  of  Schools 


a 
b 
c 
d 


.505 

219 

179 

73 
34 


396 

no 

120 

35 
31 


1^-9 

76 
I 


5.211 

•  23 
153 


AICS  -Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools 
NATTS-Xatlonal  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 
NHSC  -National  Home  Study  Council  '  .  -. 

-CAC    -Cosmetology  Accrediting  CoBsnission 

Source:    Survey  of  heads  pf  vetlirans  state  approving  agencies,  August- 
Octtibti't',*  1973  and'  1973  directories  of  accrediting  agencies. 
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accredited  and  unaccredited  schools*    *^The  only  difference  in  the  way 
we  treat  them>*'  one  respondent  explained ,  "is  that,  under  the  law, 
the  refund  policy  is  as  directed  by  the  accredlt^iag  association;  and 
I  would  sure  like  to  see  the  law  changed  to  a  flat  pro-rata  policy 
for  all  proprietary  schools,  accredlited  or  not,**^    In  some  states,  a 
few  degree-'granting  schools  accredited  by  AICS  or  NATTS^a^re  approved 
under  1775  whereas  non-degree-granting  schools^accredlted  by  'the 
same  agencies  are  approved  under  1776*    One  reasons  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  many  state  officials  to  approve  accredited  proprietary 
schools  under  Section  1775  is  their  wish  to  give  veterans  the  fuller 
refund  protection  afforded  by, Section  177S. 

We  haVe^ earlier^|oted  that  approving  agency  staff  were  more  - 
Inclined  to  accept  accreditation  as  an  indication  of  the  quality  and 

« 

probity  of  higher  educational  institutions  than  of  proprietary  schools, 
though  fewer  accepted  it  ^as  a  mark  of  probity  for  either  kind  of 
institution.    Forty  agreed  that  all  regionally  accredited  institutions 
should  be* eligible  for  insured  student  loans  whereas  only  21  felt 
that  all  accredited  proprietary  schools  should  be  eligible 
(Tables  8  and  9). 

Opintons  of  Institutional  Accreditation  * 

Seven  out  of  ten  respondent p  agreed  that  regional  accredl- 
tatlon  was  a  good  or  "fair"  indlcatlc^h  of  an  Institution's  quality 
and  six  out  of  ten,  of  its  prol^ity.    Nonetheless,  they  reppatedly 
added  reservations  and  quall^'catlonj^  about  It^  value.    Most  accepted 
Its  usefulness  as  a  basis  of  eligibility  for  Insured  student  loans, 
but  would  also  extend,  ellgiljfility  to  many  unaccredited  institutions 
and  felt  that  state  ancles  should  take  part  in  eligibility  deter- 


1 
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V 

mlnatlons, 

.  Conanents  like  "Regional  accrtjdltatlon  Indicates  some  mini- 
mum standards  have  been  attained";  "Wc  rely  on  their  credibility"; 
"...the  requirements  for  accreditation  assure  a  reasonably  high 
standard  of  educational  quality";  and  "Certainly,  continuing  accred- 
itation by  a  regional  association  speaks  to  the  reputation  of  an 
institution"  convey  the  tenor  of  commendations. 

The  voluntary  nature  of  accreditation  was  stressed  to  Indi 
cate  that  many  good  institutions,  unaccredited  out  of  choice,  should 
be  able  to  qualify  for  federal  p.rograms.  ^  "I  am  sure  some  lion-accred 
ited  institutions  have  high  quality  education.,.."    "There  are  many 
fine  accredited  schools  and  there  ace  many  excellent  schools  that 
have  not  chosen  to  seek  accreditation,"    One  respondent  enclosed  a 
statement  by  the  vice-president  of  an  unaccredited  Bible  college: 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  blow  if  participants 
in  the  Vetemas*  Education  program  should  be  limited  to  schools  who 
are  recognized  by  one  of  these  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies.    This  would  eliininate  hundreds  of  fine  schools  who  are 
doing  a  tremendous  job  bo^h  from  an  educational  and  a  spiritual 
standpoint.... 

It  Is  not  our  desire  to  belong  to  one  of  the  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  because  of  the  very  nature  of  our 

school.    is  designed  primarily  to  train  ministers,  missionaries 

and  those  training  for  church  music,  youth  work,  etc.    The  demands 

upon  a  school  by  an  agency  such  as  the    Accrediting  Association 

are  such  that  it  would  completely  disrupt  the  purpose  and  goal  of 
schools^such  as  ours.    There  ^re  many  courses  they  would  require 
us  to  teach  that  do  not  fit  Into  our  designed  purpose. 

13 

\ 

The  dlreAtor  of  a  technical  institute  was  quoted  as  stating  that  his 

\ 

institutes  and  a  few  similar  nonprofit  institutions  "are  alone  in  the 
technical  and  trade  areas  since  others  operating  in  this  area  are 
profit-making....  As  Far  as  we  cau  ascertain  there  is  no  recognized 
accrediting  agency  for  institutions  like  ."^^ 
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Many  respondents  were  not  enamored  of  the  idea  of  Insti- 
tutipnal  approval  or  eligibility  which  could  conceal  or  condone 
inferior  courses •    *^There  are  Universities  that  have  such  poor  facil- 
ities  and  staff  in  certain  programs  that  the  programs  could  never  be 
approved  standing  alone t*'  wrote  RotNsrt  Van  Tries »  Assistant  Coimnis- 
s  Loner  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education.    "Because  they  are 
a  part  of  a  larger  powerful  organisation^  [regional]  accreditation 
would  never  be  denied.    This  doesn**t  do  much  for  the  person  who 
registers  in  one  of  the  poor  programs. 

Respondents  noted  the  traditional  emphasis  of  regional  commissions 
upon  academic  programs  and  their  disregard  or  disparagement  of  vocational 
programs;  the  inability  of  a  visiting  team  to  evaluate  satisfactorily  all 
of  an  Institution's  programs  and  their  relative  ignorance  of  local  factors 
known  to  state  authoirities;  the  five  or  ten  year  Intervals  between  visits, 
when  great  changes  can  occur;  and  the  excessive  time  allowed  to  rectify 
'  breaches  in  accr^ditatiofi  standards.    Accreditation  costs  were  "pi-oKibitive 
to  some  small  institutions";  new  colleges  were  not  eligible  for  some 
years.    "Accreditation  is  not  a  guarantee  of  probity  because  there  is  ^ 
not  sufficient  contact  with  each  institution  to  guarantee  it."  "Therf 
have  been  enough  instances  of  apparent  fiscal  mismanagement  to  question 
this  aspect."    "We  find  a  lack  of  integrity  in  the  failure  of  some 
colleges  to  count  attendance  or  report  the  non-attendance  of  veterans 
certified  as  enrolled.    This  is  especially  true  in  a  few  of  the  public 
community  colleges." 

Though  a  count  of  responses  shows  a  fairly  even  division  of 
opinion  about  the  value  of  proprietary  school  accre*ditation  as  a 
test  of  educational  quality  and  probity  and  a  condition  of  federal 
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eligibility  ^Table  9),  few  favorable  opinions  but  many  criticisms 
were  elaborated  at  lungth.    The  net  impression  conveyed  was  of  the 
weaknesses  rather  than  the  strengths  of  proprietary  school  accreditation. 

On  the  positive  si^,  it  was  said  that  these  agencies  "have 
good  standards  and  re-check  their  schools  at  regular  Intervals";  they 

« 

•'check  financial  stability*';  *^st.  ..schools  accredited  are  good 
schools";    "I  assume  certain  standards  must  be  met  before  a  school  Is 
accredited";       .  .a^rcreditation  may  tend  to  keep  the  schools  alert 
to  current  practice^  in  instruction/*^-  Jhat  was  the  extent  of  the 
praise  sprinkled  on  Accredited  proprietary  schools  and  their  agencies • 

Criticism  was  showered  on  them.    "Some ... appear  to  be  more 
of  a  self-seeking  organization. . .than  an  organization  designed  prl- 
marlly  to  insure  quality  education."    "...the  accrediting  agency  is 
a  self-serving  entity  established  to  satisfy,  that  requirement  which 
certain  school  organizations  sold  to  Congress  as  being  the  only 

•  •  •  * 

method  of  detewaining  eligibility. .. .these  agencies  cannot  possibly 

policy  the  schools  they  have  listed  as  accredited."    "The. . .agencies 

are  too  far  from  the  •scene  of  the  crime\ .Generally  their  pub-  ^ 

llshed  educational  standards  are  good  however  their  existence  on  paper 

does  not  get  the  job  done."    The  associations  (regional  a$  well  as 

proprietary  school) »  Robert  Van  Tries  wrote,  are  '^monopolies"  and 

"semi-secret  membership  clubs The  director  of  veterans  approvals 

in  a  major  industrial  state  charged  that  "Some  [proprietary  school]... 

agencies... have  used  the  authority  given  them  by  the  several  federal 

statutes  to  work  counter  to  state  requirements.    The  'big  club'  {of 
♦ 

eliglbllityl.. .tend{s)  to  favor  larger  schools  operated  by  big 
corporations  or  conglomerates  to  the  detriment  of  good^  small .. Aownerships. 


"..•Jtist  because  the  school  is  accredited ,  it  does  not  ftean 
that  the  school  is  more  financially  stable  or  offers  more  educa- 
tionally sound  training  than  non-accredited  schools.    We  have  seen 
many  kidis  ^stuck*  with  student  loans  after  the  accredited  school  has 
closed  its  doors.**    **These  schools  are  businesses  and  incoioe  will  b^ 
protected  at  any  cost."    "The  educational  quality  in  these  schools 
would  not  even  be  kno^  without  frequent  physical  inspections  because 
it  changes  ovamight."    "Accreditation  is  not  usually  withdrawn  until 
the  institution. has  collapsed,"    *Ve  have  far  taore  complkints  regard- 
ing accredited  proprietary  schools  than  non^accredited  schools. 
"Institutions  with  'locney  to  bum*  can  so|[ietin£s  buy  thelir  way  into 
accrediting  organizations."    **Accreditation,  as  it  occurs  now>  is 
meaningless." 

The  head  of  one  approving  agency  wrote:  • 

During  visits  to  schools  approved  for  veterans  or  certificated  under 
{state  law]... we  have  found,  particularly  In  schools  *accredl!ted  by  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools^  unqualified  instructors, 
overcrowding,  disproportionate  drop-out  rates ^  unsupervised  "study  halls" 
daring  scheduled  class  hours^  poor  scheduling,  inadequate  monitorins  of 
student  progress,  and  other  indicators  of  inferior  educational  quality. 

The  director  of  another  approving  agency  stated: 

1.    We  have  seen  schools  accrWited  when  it  was  a  generally 
known  fact  that  the  school  was  in  financial  difficulty. 

'  *       2.    There  appears  to  be  inconsistency. .  .as  to  the  applica-- 
tlon  of  the  accreditation  process  and  standards  among  different  schools... 

3.  ...it  appears  that  there  may  be  a  "vested  interest"  on 
the  part       some  of  the  team  leaders  who  are  owners  of  other  accredited 
schools  as  Che  accreditation  [of J .. .another  school  may  assist  [them] 
...in  holding  down... the  total  bill  for  the  operation  of  the  accred- 
iting agency.... 

4.  There  is  completed  lack  of  cooperation  with  state  agencies, 
at  least  in  our  case,  with  regard  to  AICS  although  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  runs  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  NRSC. 
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5.     •••we  have  noted  ln»u£^f icient  and  supt?rflcial  evaluation 
visitations  to  many  schools  over  the  years*    We  have  experienced 
school  evaluations  that  lasted  merely  a  half  day» 

This  official  amplified  his  comments  in  a  telephone  conversation.  Hamv 

« 

of  the  "three  primary  accrediting  agencies/'  he  Insisted »  "do  a».* 
lousy  job»#^^In  some  cases,  the  subject  area  specialist  was  on  the 
site  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half»"    An  accredited  school 
w^s  npt  necessarily  any  sounder,  educationally  or  financially,  than 
an  unaccredited  one.    This  was  unfortunate,  because,  properly  con** 
ducted,  accreditation  could  set  national  norms  to  be  emulated  by  the 
states* 

Eligibility  Alternatives 

Given  such  sentiments,  these  officials  were  not  inclined 
to  rely  on  Institutional  accreditation  to  determ|.ne  eligibility  ^or 
any  federal  program,  and  even  those  with  a  good  opinion  of  accredi-% 
cation  were  not  Inclined  to  rely  on  it  exclusively.    To  do  so  would', 
of  course,  eliminate  a  major  reason  for  the  existence  of  approving 
agencies  ^nd  remove  a  major  source  of  their  power*    Insofar  as  use 
was  made  of^  accredit ing  agency  detennln^ions,  the  agencies  should, 
it  was  suggested,  be  subjected  to  stricter  governmental  regulation, 
sweetened,  perhaps,  by  grants*    *\««the  USOE  should  provide. • .sample 
guidelines  for  use  by  all  associations. ... [which]  should  receive 
some  grants  from  USOE.    This  would  remove  heavy... fees  and  open  up 
the  avenue  to  smaller  schools  [becoming  accredited] ... 

To  our  question  about  alternative  means  of  rendering 
schools  eligible,  most  respondents  had  a  concise  answer:    state  edu- 
cation departments  or  approving  agencies.     It  was  suggested  that 
state  bodies  should  be  recognized  as  accrediting  agencies  on  the 


\  -  ' 
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commissioaer's  list  or  that  the  "word  ^public* .« .should  be  deleted 
from  the  Mondale  amendaent**— l.e* ,  that  state  agencies  he  authorized 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  private  as  well  as  public  vocational 
schools. 

Discussion 

Our  respondents  live  daily  witli  the  problems  of  accredited 
proprietary  Schools  and  most  of  their  criticisms  are  probably  correct. 
None»  howevert  considered  the  responsibility  which  they  and/or  other 
state  officials  bear  for  these  problems.    For  it  is  the  state  govern-- 
ments  which  give  allAachools  and  colleges  license  to  exist  and  which 
have  the  power  to  regulate  their  operations  or,  if  they  choose,  to 
exempt  them  from  licensure  and  regulation^    Hence,  state  officials 
iaay  be  excused  responsibility  far  the  sins  of  public,  nonprofit,  or 
for-profit  schools  only  if  state  politicians  md  legislators  have 
rendered  them  powerless.    But  if  officials  with  power  have  been  unable 

m 

to  discipline  unruly  schools,  while  those  without  power  have  been 
unable  to  act  at  all,  it  is  hard  to  share  our  respondents^  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  state  regulation  and  eligibility  determinations. 

Spokesmen  for  the  maligned  accrediting  agencies  respond  in 
kind  to  approving  agency  criticism.     '^They're  real  hacka-^-the  Court 
House  crowd,"  says  one.    The  real  reason  more  states  do  not  approve 
accredited  schools  under  Section  1775,  he  adds,  is  the  mileage 
allowance  staff  get  for  the  inspections  entailed  under  Section  1776 — 
*Have  you  ever  seen  their  salaries?"  ^ Another  (the  owner  of  a  pro- 
prietary school  and  much  involved  in  his  state's  regulation  of  them) 
remarks  ruefully  that  "TheV.A.  Is  concerned  about  the  minutes  that  a 


student  comes  late — not  the  55  minutes  that  he  spends  In  class.'* 

t)E  spokestnen   ir*.-  hardly  more  rharitabK*.     **  Ihv  V.A.  approving  pnutss 
consists  of  going  to  some  schools  twice  a  yt-ar  as  a  sort  of  suciai  visit,... 
But  at  timesf  in  new  programs,  the  Vw\r  wtil  hire  consultants  and  do  a  f,ood 
job."    '*...we  get  more  help  from  acc-rediting  agencit^s  than  from  the  state 
V*A..  .;.we  can't  rely  on  tnem.    We've' tried  and  given  it  up.**    "In  (fwo} 

impor|:ant  states],  after  we  haVe  relayed  complaints  to  V.A.  approval  peo- 

f  ■  ^ 

ple^.^we  have  finally  got  word  back  that  we  will  have  to  carry  the  ball  our-* 
selves,  the  implication  being *thar  they  were  stopped- by  polftiros."  A 
higii  V.A.  official,  it  was  said,  had  hiiaself  taken  the  position  that  static 
approving  agencies  should  ,be  dropped,  but  "so  much  heat**  developed  that 
^le  position,  not  the  agencies,  was  dropped* 

As  OE  and  proprietary  school  agencies  have  been  engaged,  if  not  in 
open  warfare,  at  least  in  clandestine  operations  against  hostile  approving 
agencies,  their  opinions  might  be  discounted.     However,  they  are  shared 
by  qualified  independent  observers    with  no  love  for  either  OE  or  the 
accrediting  agencies.     '*The  V.A.,**  one  federal  official  reinarked,  "is 
even  worse  than  HEW,  because  it  is  staffed  by  veterans  who  have  no  competence 
whatsoever.     They  don't  know  what  they  are  doing.     fA  V.A.  official]  told 
me  that  he  had  frankly  given  up-«that  it  was  a  hopel^^ss  sltuatiop,  full 
of  nopotlso/'    Ralph  Nader  writes  that  the  V.A*  "has  poured  billions  into 
educational  training  without  seeing  that  the  career,  correspondence,  voca- 
tional or  other  schools  adhere  to  standards  worthy  of  the  young  veterans t"^^ 

'*From  the  data  presented,''  Charles  Ward  concludes,  "it  is 
apparent  that  the  function  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  in  fact 
adminiatrative  and  not  evaluative .approval  of  'accredited  courses'  ^ 
is  for  the  most:  part  a  fonnality.    Criteria  for  'nonaccredited  courses' 


pertain  mor^?^  to  thti  adniinist rative  aspects  of  an  institution  than 

to  thu  educational  aspt»rts/'^^    A  rt^ri-nl  st  u<lv  by  thv  EJu<'at  ional 

Testing  Service  concluJt^s  t ha t"^  "there  remains  more  than  a  s!ispU 

that  the  State  Approving  Ag€"»cics  arc  not  an  effective  mt^ans  of  in*- 

suring  the  qualify  of  educational  performance  that  is  necessary  to  / 

18 

protect  the  veteran/*       ".•.for  those  of  us  in  vocat  ional  coun-tel- 

ing/'  Kenneth  Hoyt  declares »  "the  phrase  *  Approved  for  Veterans'  ha.n 

come*  to  be  an  almost  njeaningless  one  in  terms  of  judging  quality  of 

an  institution/'    Adoing  insult  to  In^^ry^  he  goes  on  to  recoimend 

that  V*A.  approval  be  "limited  to  institutions  accredited  by  agencies 

19 

recognized  by  th&  U.S.  Office  of  Education." 

And  thus  we  circumscribe  another  circle  of  fact  and  opinion 

*•  ._ 

on  private  accreditlrtg»  governmental  regulation,  and  federal  eligiblllt 
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I.    The  Guarantead  Student  Loan  Program 


Smsaary 


Guaranteed  s'tudent  loans  affect  more  students  and 
postsecondary  institutions  than  any  other  program  which  relies 
mainly  on  accreditation  to  determine  institutional  eligibility. 
The  program  employs  alternative  means  to  render  unaccredited 
colleges  and  public  vocational  schools  eligible  but  relies 
exclusively  on  accreditation  for  private  vocational  schools. 
Unfortunately,  accreditation- has  not  sufficed  to  protect  the 
student  and  government  dollar  which  has  been  t«ken  by  numbers 
of  unscrupulous  accredited  proprietary  schools  for  services 
not  rendered.    OE  has  been  unconscionably  laggard  abouf  ejecting 
such  schools  from  the  program  under  powers  it  received  in  1972 
and,  in  general,  has  done  far  too  little  to  protect  students. 
he;  officials  help  educational  "consumers"  to  get  loans,  but 
insure  bankers,  not  students  or  taxpayers,  against  subsequent 
loss.    Accreditation  does  not  protect  the  student *s  interests 
adequately  or,  in  too  many  cases,  at  ail.     Separate  efforts 
must  be  mounted  to  that  end. 


"Wc  will  chase  the  rest  tt>  their  graves  to  collect  if  necessary." 

Federal  bill  collector  pursuing, 
student  lOdn  defaulters. 


"I  became  convinced  that  the  schools  were  substituting  the 
selling  of  student  loans  instead  of  cducatlo'nai  programs  as  a 
means  ot  soliciting  students."  % 

Contrite  president  of  a  corporate 
school  chain. 


"I  would  nave  put  the  school  into  bankruptcy  but  this  would 
have  meant  the  loss  of  its  accreditation,  thereby  ending  the 
eligibility  of  students  for  government  loans  and  grants.  This 
would  have  closed  the  school." 

Financial  adviser  to  a  secretarial 
schoo^  that  had  lost  it^  license 
but  still  retained  its  accreditation 
and,  hence,  its  eligiblitiy  for 
Insured  loans,  which  most  ot  Its 
students  held. 
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Niture  of  The  Loan  ProgrMi 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  196:>  joined  the  federal 
government,  seventeen  existing  state  guarantee  agencies,  and 
the  nonprofit  United  Student  Aid  Fund  in  a  program  to  insure 
private  loans  to  students  at  a  maximum  6  percent  interest- rate 
and  provide  federal  interest  subsidies  to  those  with  adjusted 
family  incomes  of  under  $15,000*    The  Wlgher  Education  Amend^"^  . 
ments  of  196S  merged  the  two  acts  and  raised  the  permissible 
interest  to  7  percent.    The  l96f>  and  1968  acts  were  designed 
to  encourage  the  state/;  to  establish  adequate  student  loan 
programs,  to  reinsure  thest,  ntate  loans,  and  to  provide  federal 
loan  insurance  for  students  or  lenders  who  lacked  reasonable 
access  to  another  program* 

The  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969 
authorized  the ^government,  on  loans  made  after  July  1969,  to 
pay  a  special  allowance  of  up  to  3  percent  to  lenders  in 
addition  to  subsidized  interest  charges  whenever  mar^^t  conditions 
warranted  additional  incentives.    As  of  December  1972,  the 
govemfiient  had  paid  $i)0  million  in  such  special  allowances.  The 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  increased  the  maximur  annual  loan 
to  $2,300  and  stipulated  that  before  a  student  could  qualify  for 
an  interest  subsidy,  the  school  must  provide  the  lender  with 
a  recotmnended  loan  amount after  considering  expected  family 
contributions  and  other  financial  resources.    The  '•needs"  test» 
implemented  in  March  197J,  applied  to  all  students  pplying 
for  subsidized  loans,  regardless  of  their  family  income. 


Tht*  :^tated  iTbj4.'0tivc  of  the  guaranteed  ]oan  program  Is  to  liclp 

any  student,  regardless  ol   tanjily  inronic,  to  i  tnanro  hi;4  pastsccondary 

education  with  guaranteed  loans  from  authorized  lenders.  In 

January  1973,  there  were  19,159  eligible  lenders,  including  banks, 

savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  insurance  companies?, 

pension  funds,  and  208  educational  institutions  which  lent  to  students 

directly.    The  statistics  can  be  deceptive,  because  some  leaders  count 

« 

each  participating  branch  separately.    The  Bank  of  America    had  '800 

separately  registered  branches  which  were  later  consolidated  to  70. 

Students  can  borrcw  money  to  attend  a  college  or  university;  a. 

hospital  school  of  nursing;  a  postsecondary  trade,  technical,  business  or 

correspondence  school;  or  a  foreign  school.    The  program,  administered  by 

the  Office  of  Education,  has  two  components:     one  is  state  or  private  and 

1 

the  other,  federal.        Both  enable  eligible  students  to  obtain  loans  of  up 
CO  $2,500  per  academic  year — the  celling  and  other  conditions  may  vary 
among  states^  Until  enactment  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  the 
total  could  npc  exceed  $1,500  an  academic  year  or  an  aggregate  unpaid 
principal  of  $7,500.    Thereafter,  the  yearly  ceiling  was  raised  to  $2,500 
.and  the  aggregate  unpaid  principal  to  $iO,000  for  graduate  and  professipnal 
school  students  (including  their  undergraduate  loans) •  . 

A  student  obtains  an  application  from  a  participating  lender, 
school,  state  or  private  guarantee  agency,  or  HEW  regional  office,.  While 
procedures  vary  among  states,  generally  he  enters  personal  and  financial 
data  and  submits  the  form  to  an  eligible  school.    This  certifies  additional 
data,  verifies  enrollment,  and,  fpr  students  applying  for  federal  interest 
benefits,  submits  to  the  lender  its  recommendation  fot  a  subsidized  loan 
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based  on  its  assessment  of  the  student 's^fatnllv  finances.    After  de- 

•  •  "  * 

tenaining  the  amount  it  will  lend^  the  lending  institution  transmits 

the  papers  'to  the  HEW  regional  office  or  a  state  or  private  guarantee  ^ 

agency  to  be  insured*    lenders  may  then  disburse  the  sum  either  to  the 

student  or  the  school  for  credit  to  the  student's  account. 

Subject  to  evidence  of  due  diligence^  the  government  reimburses 

«  t. 

all  losses  or  defaults  In  the  direct  , federal  program  and  80  percent  of 

those  in  participating  state  or  private  programs.     It  pays  interest  sulv- 

sidles  and  special  allowances  to  lenders  for  certain  students.    To  qualify 

for  interest  subsidy,  a  ?»tudent*s  family  must  have  an  adjusted  gross  in- 

* 

come  of  less  then  $15,000.    Until  1968,  'a  federally  subsidized  3  percent 
Interest  contribution  continued  for  the  life  of  the  loan.  Subsequently, 
all  borrowers  paid  the  full  7  percent  interest^  once  out  of  school.  In 
the  first  seven  years,  the  government  spent  about  $550  million  in  interest 
subsidies.    Students  above  the  $15»000  limit  pay  interest  while  in  school 
and  during  the  9  to  12  month  grace  period  after  leaving  school*  Loans 
must  be  repaid  at  an  annual  rate  of  at  least  $360  and  must  be  fully  repaid 
5  to  10  years  after  repayment  begins.    Repayment  may  be  deferred  up  to  / 
three  years  for  service  In  the  military,  VISTA  or  the  Peach  Corps  or  for 
any  period  of  full-time  study  at  an  eligible  insltltulon. 

From  1966  through  1973,  students  received  6.1  million  loans  totaling 
•  $6  billion.    Annual  loan  voloffle  rose  from  $77  million  In  FY  1966  to  $686 
million  la  1969  and  $1,302  million  In  1972.    Participation  In  the  direct 
federal  program  grew  from  $67  million  or  15  percent  of  the  annual  volume  In 
FY  i96£|i  to  $217  million  or  32  percent  In  1969  and  $708  million  or  54  percent 
In  1972  (Table  1). 
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Table  1 


Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Volume 

Annual  and  Cumulative,  1966-73 
0  . 


Fiscal 
Year 

Federal 

Guairantee 
-  Agency 

Total 

Percent 
Federal 

Annual 

volume  (thousands) 

1966 

$  /7,492 

$  77,492 

1967 

248,494 

248,494 

1968 

$  66,555 

•369,293 

435,849 

15 

1969 

217,607 

469,069 

686,676 

32 

1970 

•  353,788 

485,878 

839.666 

42 

1971 

483,899 

560,035 

1,043,934 

46 

1972 

708,164 

593,414 

1.301,577 

54 

1973 

6S4««16 

543,907 

1,198,523 

55 

1974 

611,657 

5^7,522  . 

1,139,179 

54 

Cumulative  volume  (thousands) 


1966 

$  77,492 

$  77,492 

1967 

325.986 

325.986 

1968 

66,555 

695,2801 

761,835 

9 

1969 

284,162 

1,164,349 

1.448,5U 

20 

1970 

637.950 

1.650,226 

2,288.177 

28 

1971 

1,121,849 

2,210,261  * 

3,332,110 

34 

1972 

1,830,013 

2,803,674 

4;,  633, 687 

39 

1973 

2,484.629 

3,347,581 

5,832,210 

44 

3.096.286 

3.875.103 

6,971.389 

44 

Source ;    Statement  by  Coimulssianer  of  Education  T»H*  Bell  before  the 
Subcommittee  oti  Education,  Cotmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U,S* 
Senate,  September  18,  1974 


In  stM^e  six  months  of  fiscal  1972,  proprietary  school  students  were 
responsible  for  about  75  percent  oP  the  default  claims  in  the  federal  program, 
though  accounting  for  only  31  percent  of  the  cuamlative  loan  volume  as  of 
November  1972  (these  figures  represent  hand  tabulations  subject  to  considerable 
error).    In  fiscal  1974,  proprietary  schools  accounted  for  57  percent  6f  the 


default  volume  and'^39  percent  of  the  loan  volume.    Low  income  student^  have 
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evidently  accounted  for  im>st  of  the  high  default  rates  in  three  state 
programs  examined  in  this  study — New  York,  Illinois >  and  Texas*  ^ 

When  a  student  takes  out  an  insured  loan,  he  oiay  assume  that  , 
as  the  government  has  certified  the  school  he  will  attend  to  be  "eligible/* 

it  has  also  certified  It  to  be  educationally  and  financially  "sound''  or 

< 

"reliable."    However,  the  Office  of  Education  has,  in  fact,  laade  no  such 
detenainatioin  but  rather  relied  upon  the  intermittent  determinations  of 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  and,  i^  certain  cases,  state  agencies. 
In  the  fall  of  1973,  the  Office  had  22  collectors  to  track  do%in  students 
who  default  on  their  payments,  but  it  had  done  little  to  track  down  or 
require  an  accounting  from  the  school  officials  who  may  be  responsible 
for  many  defaults.    Only  in  the  fall  of  1974^  two  years  after  receiving 
aurhority  to  do  so,  did  it  issue  draft  regulations  designed  to  limit,  sus- 
pend, or  terminate  a  school *8  eligibility^ 

Students  seeking  loans  mist  attend  an  eligible  institution  at 
least  half-time;  some  states  require  full-time  enrollment*    To  become 
el^ible,  the  Institution  must  establish  that  it  is  accredited  by  a 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  meets  one  of  several  alternative 
cof»iitions. 

An  unaccredited,  degree-granting  institution  can  become  eligible  by 
decK^nstratlng  preaccreditation  status  with  a  regional  accrediting  associa** 
tion  or  the  acceptance  of  transfer  credits  by  three  regionally  accredited 
,  institutions* 

Unaccredited  schools  of  nursing  awarding  associate  or  higher  level 
degrees  can  become  eligible  if  approved  by  one  of  severi  state  agencies  re- 
cognized by  the  commissioner  for  this  purpose/  upon  a  finding  by  staff  and 
an  advisory  cotanittee  that  they  have  met  designated  operational  criteria. 
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The  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended  in  1968,  defines  eligible 
non--degree  vocational  schools  as  tliose  which  are  legally  autl^prized, 
admit  as  regular  students  only  persons  "who  have  completed  or  left 
elementary  or  secondary  school*  .      who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from 
training  ♦  .  •  for  useful  employment  in  recognised  occupations/'  They 
wist  have  been  in  existence  for  two  years  and  be  accredited  by  a  recognized 
agency  or  by  the  commissioner  (a  power  he  has  used  rare^  axjd  then  only  to 
waive  the  two  year  requirement) .    Those  in  geographic  or  vocational  areas 
lacking  a  recognized  accrediting  agency  (because  the  regional  association 
does  not  accredit  public  or  nonprt>f it  vocational  schools  or  because  no 
national  agency  is  recognized  to  accredit  for-profit  schools  in  that  field), 
have  been  rendered  eligible  by  the  comroiseioner  on  an  Interim  basis  ♦  Hiis 
was  done  on  the  recommendation  of  an  advisory  committee  which,  not  ^wanting 
to  make  individual  school  determinations,  extended  eligiblity  to  classes  erf 
schools  until  fiye  years  after  accreditation  would  become  accessible  to 

*  ■  •  ■ 

them  by  the  ccnjmissioner's  recognition  of  a  suitable  regional  or  national 
accrediting  body. 

Under  this  procedure,  eligibility  was  extended  in  1969  to  some  5O0 

public  area  vocational  schools  listed  by  state  agencies  for  participation  in 

♦  J 

the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.    Eligibility  was  extended  to  about  750 

for-profit  trade,  flight,  aeromechanic,  'barber,  and  cosmetology  schools 
"llicensed  by  states  found  to  meet  criteria  enunciated  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  technical  Schools  and  t^e 
Cosmetology  Accrediting  Commission  were  recdi;nized  by  the  commissioner 
in  &67  and  1970,  respectively,  schools  which  had  be^n  rendered  eligible 
in  this  manner  were  notified  that  they  must  gain  accreditation  inVfive 

years  or  lose  their  eligibility.  '  ^ 

'1        »  1  ' 


V 


In  December  1972^  some  7»670  domestic  and  600  foreign  institutions 
were  eligible  to  participate  in  the  guu  rap  teed  ?rian  program*  The  ellpibillt 
of  the  foreign  institutions  vas  determined  by  OE <staf f  after  consulting 
office  specialists  in  international  education  and«  when  necessary » 
private  authorities  and  members  of  U.  S«  a^d  foreign  embassies » 

The  7,670  domestic  institutions  included  ^ome  3»700  which  granted 
associate  or  higher  level  degrees  and  3,970  which  did  not.    Of  the  3,700 
degree-granting  institutions^  about  1,000  were  hospital  schools  of  nursing i 
or  allied  health  rendered  eligible  by  approved  state  agencies  or  by 

reason  of  accreditation  by  such  nationally  recognized  agencies  as  €he 

f  - 

0 

American  Medical  Association  and  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  The 
remaining  2,700  were  junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities: 
75  percent  were  eligible  by  reason    of    regional  accrecMtation; 
IS** percent,  by  holding  a  preliminary  status  with  a  regional  association; 
and  5  percent ,  by  submitting  letters  establishing  that  three  regionally 
accredited  Institutions  had  accepted  credit  awarded  to  their  students. 
The  remaining  5  percent  were  nbat  likely  eligible  by  virtue  of  their 
public  status  or  their  accreditation,  as  free-standing  professional 
schools,  by  specialized  accrediting  agencies. 

^     As  for  tnc  3,970  postsecondary  schools  awardj^ng  certificates  or 
*  <- 
diplomas,  but  not  degrees:    some  2,620  were  accredited  :and  1,350, 

unaccredited.    The  accredited  sahools  included  about  1.400  for-profit 

♦ 

and  1,200  public  and  nonprofit  schools  (almost  1,000  of  which  were 
hospital  schools  of  allied  health' accredited  in  collaboration  with  the 
AMA).    The  unaccredited  schools  included  about  855  public  area  and 
495  for-profit  vocational  schools.    The  number  of  eligible,  unaccredited 
for-profit  schools  will  decline  and  ultimately  disappear  as  OE  policies 
requiring  accreditation  as  a  condition  ,of  their  eligibility  .take  full 
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force.    The  future  of  the  unaccredited  public  vocational  schools  Is 
less  clear.    They  may  grad*ially  become  accredited  as  the  regionals 
increase  their  activities  in  the  vocational  field — over  120  such  schools 
have  already  been  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  Commission  on 
Occupational  Education  Institutions.    Alternatively »  they  may  resist 
and  even  foresake  regional  afccreditation,  as  the  opportunity  to  gain 
eligibility  for  federal  student  aid  by  OE  recognition    of  state  agencies 
has  been  opened  up  to  them  under  the  so^^called  '^ondale  Amendment''  of 
1972. 

Problems  with  School  Lenders 

Some  200  schools  have  obtained  federal  insurance  contracts  and  be- 
come direct  lenders.  In  part  to  escape  residency  or  school  restrictions  In 
state  prog;ra]ns«    (Most  states  guarantee  only  loans  to  state  residents; 
Louisiana,  only  loans  to  residents  attending  in-state  schools;  some  states 
stipulate  full-time  enrollment;  some  restrict  loans  to  those  with  adjusted 
gross  family  Income  of  under  $15,000* >    Direct  lender  schools  tan  lend  to 
half-time,  poor-risk,  low^income  students  whom  banks  may  be  reluctant  to 
serve;  and  their  ability  to  offer  loans  together  with  education  can  be 
advantageous  in  recruiting, 

Of  the  208  schools  qualified  as  direct  lenders  in  December  1972,  ^ 
99  were  nonprofit  universities  and  colleges  including  such  ivy  league 
schools  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Dartmouth,  and  well-known/^ 
colleges  like  Reed,  Antloch,  Carleton,  Occidental — and  Parsons  College, 
Iowa,  of  Millard  Roberts  fame*    Thirteen  w^re  state  universities, 
including  the  Universities  of  Virginia,  Illii^ois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri.    Of  the  foregoing  112  institutions,  107  were 
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regionally  accredited,  4  held  candidate  or  correspondent  status*  and 
one— the  Northeastern  Collegiate  Bible  Institute  in  New  Jersey— had  no 
regional  standing. 

The  remaining  96  institutions  were  proprietary,  schools:    72  were 
accredited  by  the  business  or  trade  and  technical  school  accrediting 
agencies,  and  22,  by  the  home  stu4y  or  cosmetology  agencies;  2  unaccredited 
aeronechanical  schools  were  rendered  eligible  4^^rectly  by  Office  of 
Education  staff.  ' 

These  208  institutions,  plus  four  Insurance* Companies  and  pension 

£unds  whose  loan  voluioe  has  not*  unfortunately •  been  detennlnedi  arr^mmrpH 
for  $759  million  or  14  percent  of  the  $5.4  billion  loaned  under  the 
federal  program  up  to  December  1972. 

Congress  probably  had  endowed  institutions  in  mind  when  it  ^uthori^zed 
Idirect  school  lending,  and  certainly  they  were  the  Institutions  which 
the  American  Council  on  Education  representative  had  in  mind  when  the 
legislation  was- being  drafted.    The  headaches  which  some  proprietary 
school  lenders  have  caused  under  that  provision  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated.  *  - 

Initially*  'schools  requesting  authority  to  act  as  lenders  were 
issued  contracts  of  Insurance  without  any  eKamination  9f  their  financial 
standing  or  administrative  arrangements.  '  Qae  source  attributed  this 
unaccustomed  disregard  of  normal  bureaucratic  paperwork  requirements  to 
an  informal  opinion  by  HEW  counsel  that  OE  had  no  authority  to  subject 
these  applications  to  a  meaningful  review,  which  might  have  required  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  financial  information. 

Problems  soon  eoffirged  among  two  types  of  proprietary  school  lenders: 

« 

T 

small  schools  inexperienced  at  large  scale  financial  management;  and  large 
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corporations  which  saw  student  loans  as  a  source  of  yirttially  un- 
limited, risk-free  growth  capital. 

Lacking  the  cash  to  cover  operations  which  expanded  rapidly  with 
the  ready  availability  of  loans,  some  schools\sold  student  notes  at  a 
discount  to  other  lenders,  or  employed  brokers  to  get  them  loan  funds 
m  the  first  place.    Siace  October  1970,  both  practices  have  been  pro- 
hibited, because  they  channel  money  to  students  In  particular  schools 
which  gain  an  unfair  advantage  ov^r. competitors  and  becaause  the  cost  of 

'these  transactions  are  apt  to  be  transferred  to  studt'nts  in  higher 
.        ■  .  „  -  <^ 

tuition. 

The  implications  of.  unregulated  chain-school  lending  are  dramatized 
by  an  examination  of  thirteen  home  study  schools  (nine,  direct  lenders; 
enrolling  99  percent  of  all  htnne  study  borrowers.    In  1970,  5,744  of 

t  * 

their  students  had  loans;  in  1973,  ;i46,63l.  '  The  Syl  mil-lion  borrowed  by 
students  at  these  schools  in  1972  represented  9  percent  of  all  guaranteed 
"  loans  in  that-  year  and  30  percent  of  all  loans  to  students  at  vocational 
schools  part Icii^a ting  through  the  federal  program.    Three  lender  schools 

disbursed  $81  million  (Table  2).  i 

I  t 
Since  loans  have  risen  so  sharply,  only  a  fraction  of  the  cumulative- 
volume  has  yet  fallen  du^,  but  son?e  of  the  delinquency  rates  on  earlier 
loans  ace  ominous:    as  of  June  1972,  they  were  2A  to  45  percent  at  four 

large  home  study  schools*  '  ^ 

.  / 

Statistics  on  the  loan  volume  at  chain  schools  caii  be  inlsleadingt 
'    because,  to  increase  ^oan-processlng  efficiency,  several  chains  handle 
all  of  their  loans  in  a  consolidated  manner.    Thus,  a  corporation  owning 
five  schools,  one  of  which  16  an  authorized  lender,  may  direct  students 
at  the  other  four  to  obtain  loans  through  the  lender  9chool?s«^ 


Table  2 


Guarantet-^d  Loan  Volunio  it  Three  Com'sponiiL-nco  Schools,  IH7{]-7Z 


Correspondenc*:'  Srhool 


Fiscal^ 
Year   <  " 

— N 

A 

B 

C 

Tocal 

1970  > 

»  1,209 

2,663 

1 

3 » 9.72 

1971 

17,360 

11,196 

1.514 

30,070, 

1972 

* 

62.655 

27,  347 

16.227 

106,229 

1973* 

80,891 

69.914 

50.906 

201,731 

Annual 

Loan  Volume 

(thousand  doilav*) 

1970 ' 

$  3.714 

S  3,n5 

$  110 

$  7,559" 

1971 

28,310 

11,251 

3.1B2 

42,743. 

1972 

.  41,939 

24,221 

14.404 

80,564 

*  As  of  April  1975;  data  on  the  loan  volume  for  19^3  were  not  yet.  available* 
Source;    Division  of  Insured  Loans.  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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In  1^72,  Illinois  led  ail  states  in  Its^oan  vulmnt-;  OS  percent  oi 

■  .   -  ..  ' 

ch«  C«<Jcral  voit^e  in  that  «.tate  cam*'  throuf.l-,  for-profit  .schools,  par- 
fctcularlv  corresponJiiftcc  schools,  histortcaliy  concentrated  in  tho  Chicaj-o 
area  with  its^ismtral  transporcation  facilities. 

Cotttrj^riVifi8«,  Advance  Schools,  which^som*?  call  the  Cadillac  of 
correspan^ence  schools «  «fihose  loan  Voliane  Juj8p«d  from  S4  miiUqn  in  i970 
to  $42  oiliion  in  1972,  hsfi  claiMid  only  $1,400  (sic)  in  defaults.  This 

*  ■ 

faoily-owned  bi^jlp^sia  training  radio»  TV »  appliance,  and  refrigeratioR  ^ 
riipairm^n  ^^loyi^  600  sAla^ied,  not  ccnomitiaionadf  sale^jsien  and  offered 
pro-rata  tuition  yefuads.    R^iativeljl  few  of  its  studej|ts  wj^*!"^;  most 

3, 

were  mstried  and  a  third  were  enrolled  as  d  result  of  personal  referrals.. 
Also«t  $0  parcimt  of  stud^ntst  vere  financed  under  the  loiji  program;  70 
i»urcent  r^«ivad  veterans*  benefits,,  thereby  reducing  fheir  risk 'as  borrowers 
(the  VA  pays  90  s^rcent  of  xarraspondenj:©  course,  tuition)  •  The  unusally  low 
declared  default  race  at  Advance  Schools  was  attrib«taU,lcJto  the  high 
proportion  of  veteran  students,  pro-rata  refunda,  and  a  poMcy  ol  asking 
the  gowenuaent  to  teicoburse  only,  defaults  arisiog'from  death,  disability, 
or  bankruptcy-    The  school  has  vigofous  cmlccLihn  procedures  to  llttit 
delinquencies.'  According  to  Advance  Schools)  officials,  only  a  fewof  the 
lS,pOO  students  who  g^iaduated  fro»  January  1969  to  August  1972  failed  to 
honor  loan  coomlti&enfcs^  and  th^  were  handled  by  the  school,    OE  staff 
api^iove  the  school's  policy »  heiieving  Advance  Schools  to  be  a  first-class 

*  •  \ 

operation. 

«»• 

.  ^     Defatilta  plague  soma  colleges^  particularly  two-year  colleges 
(Table  3),    The  Illinois  experience  shows  that  default  rates  can  be  as 
high  or  higher  at  accreditee^  aa*  at  unaccredltnid  proprietary  schools, 
andtthar  the  iSefault  rates  of  a  few  sch6ols  can  aarkedly  skew  the  rates 
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for  a  given  type  of  school  (Table  3»  Column  B) »    The  concentration  of 
defaults  at  proprietary  schools  and  public  colleges  enrolling  large 
numbers  of  unsophisticated,  lov- income  black  students  is  also  suggested 
hy  the  experience  of  the  New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation, 
which  will  be  noted  subsequently. 

Exploiting  the  Gullible 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  default  rates  at  certain  proprietary 
schools  can  be  learned  from  a  report  prepared  by  a  joint  inspection  team 
representing  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Accrediting  Commission  for 
Business  Schools  which  visited  three  accredited  corporate   chain  schools 
in  Texas  in  June  1971.    The  three  urere  selected 'Tfrom  sixteen  southwest 
schools  with  dropout  rates  of  15  to  60  percent  in  1969.    To  OE  staff, 
this  suggested  "unacceptable  patterns  of  recruitment  and  educational 
training* 

OE  staff  are  concerned  with  dropout  rates  because,  according  to  loan 

regulations,  if  a  student  never  attends  a  given  school,  "the  purpose  of 
the  loan  has  been  frustrated  and  the  lender  should  declare  the  loan 
immediately  due  and  payable.    The  grace  period  and  the  5*-10  year  repay- 
ment period  do  not  apply.    The  student  must  make  arrangements  to  pay  off 
the  balance  lomediately.  Including  any  Interest  benefits  paid  on  his 
behalf." 

Of  the  1,560  students  at  the  three  J>usiness  schools  who  had  received 
loans  in  the  sixteen  months  from  September  1969  through  December  1970,  886 
had  withdrawn.    The  team  concluded  that  while  many  students  left  school 
because  of  "early  job  procurement,  military  service,  marriage  and ^moving 
to  other  cities,  the  major  cause  for  the  56*8  percent  withdrawal  rate  was 
deficient  operations  and  conditions  in  overall  school  curricula. 
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facilities^  recruitment,  instruction,  management,  and  administration." 
Substandard  facilities,  curricula,  equipment,  and  student  stfrvices 

contributed  to  the  high  withdrawal  rates.    School  records  on  enrollment?^, 
placement,  attendance,  withdrawals,  and  finance  were  faulty  and 

incomplete  and  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  either  HEW  or  ACBS.  High 

school  transcripts  were  missing  in  over  half  of  the  files  inspected* 

Placement  information  was  available  in  less  than  10  percent  of  the  cases. 

Some  schools  had  no  student  counseling^-  records.    Students  determined 

class  assignments  without  knowing  their  proper  sequence  or  th^  requirements 

for  future  jobs.    Gross  inconsistencies  arose  between  the  period  of 

attendance  and  the  proportion  of  course  completions. 

Some  of  the  deficiencies  contributing  to  the  high  dropout  rates  were 

acknowledged  by  company  management*    In  a  March  1971  letter,  the  head  of  th# 

corporate  school  chain  wrote: 

.  .  .  during  May  1970  I  found  it  necessary  to  change 
the  top  management  of  [our]  .  .  .  business  school 
division  because  I  became  convinced  that  the  schools 
were  substituting  the  selling  of  student  loans  instead 
of  educational  programs  as  a  means  of  soliciting 

students.. also  Inaugurated  a  pre-enrollment 
testing  program^.    [to  we^  out]  potential  drop- 
outs, r  «•  [and]  a  pre^nrollo^nt  questionnaire* « . 
[to  find  out]  if  students  were  being  solicited 
in  unethical  ways • . » . 

When  the  guaranteed  loan  program  was  instituted,  the  review  team  observed, 
^•salesmen  who  had  struggled  for  years  with  limited  or  non-existent  student 
financing  prograi^  now  had  an  almost  *  carte  blahche,*  open-ended, 
unrestricted  source  of  low-interest,  immediately  available  funds  for  their 
prospects.    The  natural  and  logical  reaction  was  to  oversell/*  Apparently, 
students  were  sold  the  "longest  and  most  e>qiensive  course  first"  by 
salesmen  working  on  commission;  they  were  not  seriously  screened, 
efted  or  counseled  to. see  if  they  were  qualified  for  courses. 
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Local  banks  Had  "not  been  making  proprietary  SL.houl  studt;nt  loans  lor 
more  than  one  year  due  to  unhappv  cxperlomts  with  unt-ooperat ive  borrower?." 
Nonetheless,  85  percent  of  the  students  at  the  three  schools  managed  to 
get  loans  from  more  distant  banks,  though  local  bankers  anticipated  a  75 
percent  default  rate  from  their  former  borrowers. 

Their  fears  were  warranted-     In  August  1972,  Leo  ;A.  Hatten,  insured 
loan  program  officer  for  the  region,  sent  letters  to  eleven  LTV  (Ling 
Tempco  Vought)  schools  directing  attention  td  their  high  default  rates: 
"of  the  4,020  claims  we  have  to  work  [in  t*he  region]. .  .2,905. .  .or  60%  are 
from  the  11  LTV  schools." 

f 

The  Link  Betv^een  Tuition  Refunds  and  Loan  Defaults 

Tuition  refund  policy  appears  to  be  a  key  link  between  high 
dropout  and  high  default  rates.    A  borrower  who  drops  out  of  school  is 
c<»itractuaily  obliged  to  repay  his  entire  loan  within  9-1?  months.  Fail- 
ing to  obtain  what  he  deems  to  be  an  adequate  ot  tloffily  refund  of  his 
tuition,  he  may  be  unable  or  'unwilling  to'  do  »o.    Another  type  of  borrower 
cos^letes  his  course  of  study  ^ut  then  stops  payments  because  he  feels  that 
he  did  not  really  learn  anything  or  that  he  did  not  get  a  job  he  had  been 
led  to  expect.  , 

Many  proprietary  schools  will  give  a  dropout  some  refund  on'  the 
balance  of  hia  tuition,  whereas  colleges  and  universities  may  maintain  a 
"no-refimd"  policy  once  a  stud^t  registers.    However,  It  can  be  difficult 
for  a  student  to  extract  a  refund  from  certain  proprietary  schools  by  his 
own  efforts;  his  complaints  can  be  brushed  aside  until  counsel  is  retained 
or  the  complaint  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  government  officials. 
Fewer  dropouts  occur  in  the  midst  of  college  semesters.    As  proprietary 
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schools  start  coursi^s  at  weekly  or  isuntiily  iiitervals,  thfir  stmiont  body 
chums  oyer  constantly,  and  students  may  drop  out  more  readily  without 
fully  appreciating  the  extent  of  their  contractual  connnitiienC. 

One  troublesome,  if  infrequent,  cause  ot  loan  defaults  occurs  when 
a  school  loses  its  eligibility  for  loans,  as  was  the  case  with  Riverside 
University  of  Riverside,  California.    A  business  college  accredited  by 
the  Accrediting  Connalss ion  for  Business  Schools,  Riverside  subsequently 
opened  a  law  school  and  held  itself  out  to  be  "accredited"  without  noting 
that  its  accreditation  applied  only  to  the  business  college— or  that 
the  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  had  thrice  rejected  its 

t 

1 

application.  V 


In  1970,  Riverside  came  under  state  and  federal  investigation 
and  some  of  its  shorthand  reporting  students  filed  suit  for  damages 
for  false  and  misleading  representations.    They  refused  to  pay  their 
loans,  complaining  that  they  were  promised  a  curriculum  which  would 
qualify  them  to  be  court  reporters  in  eighteen  months. 


Generally  the  student* . .would  be  admitted  without 
any  inquiry  into.*. her  past  academic  record...- 
the  type  of  sttid^t  that  was  attracted  to  the 
Universltfy  was  one  which  was  enq>loyed  and  married 
and  had  insufficient  funds  and  educational  back- 
ground to  be  admitted  to  an  accredited. * ^college 
....most  of  the  students  complained  that  at  the 
tin^  they  were  accepted  for  admission.. * they  would 
be  asked  to  sign  a  Power  of  Attorney  in  blank 
^otm.,., [which]  the  University  would  utilize* •♦to 
obtain  the  educational  checks... and  the  students 
would  never  receive  the  student  loans  in  the 
average  amount  of  $1200. ..*lt  was # •.represented 
to  the  students  that  they  would  be  certified  as 
a  shortliand  reporter  on  graduation.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. #.*not  one  per- 
son who  had  fully  completed  the  court  reporting 
course  at  Riverside  University  had  ever  passed 
the  California  examination.^ 


Riverside Officials  were  advised  repeatedly  that  only  business  school 
istudttnts  were  eligible  for  loans.    Nevertheless,  students  enrolled  in 
ineliilble  prograns  obtained  loans  by  being  regi^ered  in  the  business 
school.    The  school     subtaitted  lo4n  applications! months  before  students' 
enrolled.    For  example,  student  Helaine  Rampley  jaas  acc^t^d  in  January  1971 
and  then  applied  for  a  loan.    The  lender,  U.  S.  Life  and  Savings  and  Loan, 
^ht  Riverside  a  check  £or  $1,500  in  February,  even  ttiougb  the  student 
W  not  planning  to  register  until  the  following  November  and  actually 
nevar  did, ' 

0e©pitie  such  gross  breaches  of  OE  regulations  by  Riverside 
Officials,  these  loans  were  apparently  binding  on  the  students  and  con- 
stituted legally  enforceable  debts  (th&ugh  there  Was  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  point  witi^ir  OE).    When  OE  staff  learned  of  the  situation, 
they  stopped  the  flow  of  federal  funds,  even  while  Che  business  school 
remained  accredited,   -in  late  1971.  Ri^^jrside  was  closed _by  the  California 
attorney  general,  thereby  finally  ending  It.^  eligihlUty;  but  banks  still 
pressed  the  stranded  students  for  repaywent.    The  situation  might  have 
beep  worse,  for  it  was  r.uinJred  th4t  the  school  might  close  and  the 
:   records  be  destroyed;  the  sta.te  got  a  court-appointed  trustee  to  preserve 
the  records  and  run  the  school  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

William  Simmons,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Insured  loan    program,  answered 
an  Inquiry  from  Congressman  Jerry  Pettis  about  the  students*^  plight: 


The  "participation  of  Riverside  University  .  .  *  was. 
based  upon  its  compliance  with  the  statutory  elements 
of  eltgii>llity..  *  land}  accredited  status  with 

*  .  the  Accr^dltiniCoBBnis»lon  for  Business  Schools.  .  .  - 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  unsound  financial 
condJ*:lon  and  the  employment  of  questionable  practices 
at  the  institution  were  not  brought  under  the  scrutiny 
\  of  ACBS  in  time  for  that  body  to  have  removed  the 

^  school's  accreditation.    Allowed  to  proceed  with  its 


/ 
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program  involvesient  to  the  point  of  collapse »  the 
college  undoubtedly  has  created  prchlems  for  some 
students.  •  •  • 

Wfille  we  sympathize  with  [their]  •  .  •  plight, 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  Federajl  Insured  Student 
Loa^i  Program  to  absolve  a  student/bbrrower  of  his 
obligation  to  repay  in  the  rare  instances  where  he 
chooses  to  invest  the  proceedings  of  his  loan  in  a 
school  Which  falls.  •  «  * 

We  have  seen  other  letters  written  in  response  to  Congressional  and  White 
House  inquiries  about  students  V||ctimized  In  the  Rivfei^ide  affair  that 
show  OE  officials"  in  an  even  worse  light.    They  said,  Iri' effect,  that, 
under  the  law  (they  did  not  say,  as  meekly  administered),  a  Spanish- 
American  inveigled  into  signing  a  contract  she  could  not  read  for 
education  at  a  school  shr  never  enterd  was  nonetheless  obligated  to 
repay  the  full  amount  of  a  loan  she  never  personally  received  but 
authorized  the  lender  to  disburse.    No  matter  that  she  received  not  a 
penny  refund;  no  matter  that  the  schdol  went  into  bankruptcy  and  (he 
owners  were  found  guilty  of  fraud:    the  law  and  the  brave  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  protected  the  bank's  money  and  the  Treasury's,  not  the 
student ' s . 

Small  wonder  that,  in  Decenjier  1973.  California  Republican  Congressmen 

Pettis  and  Alphonzo  Bell  joined  in  introducing  a  bill,  -the  "Postsecondary 

Education  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,"  ^  "* 

...to  provide  protection  for  students,  consuaers,  and  legitimate^ 
post secondary  educational  institutions  against  substandard  or 
fraudulent  practices,  to  provide  compensation  for  losses  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  by  way  of  loan  or  loan  insurance 
because  of  the  insolvency  of  eligible  institutions,  and  to 
provide  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  postsecondary 
education,  by  strengthening  the  process  by  which  postsecondary 
educational  instituitions  gain  eligibility  for  funding  status. 
....The  Congress  finds  that — 

. ...eligibility... has  sometimes  been  misrepresented  by 
institutions  as  aiMunting  to  direct  accreditation  or  approval 
by  the  Federal  Government...; 

...such  misrepresentation  has  sometimes  induced  students 
to  enroll  in  a  particular  education  program. . . ;  and  ^ 
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the  ^^U.lofi  has  autfe^d  »ubsun.<^al  losses  of  hunan. 

£l.an;i;i    a^uc«lo„al  resources  bo^e  c    the  ^ 

actions  of  son,,  administrators.  '''""t'Zll^At^^lJnt^iUo...' 
associated  with  eligible  postsecondary  educational  ms  . 

Federal-  administrators  are  engaged'  In'an  effort  to  'control  the 
.urge  of  student  d.  fauUs  whioh  cou.d  threaten  th«  o,„  .re  loan  pro^ran. 
or  produce  severe  restrictions  on  the  participation  of  proprietary  pro- 
pnetary  schools.   A  large  proportion  of  paid-cut  defaults  Invofved  pro-:  N 
prletary  school  students.    This  painful  fact  could  lead  to  pstoful  con- 
ae,uences.  as  Congressman  John  DeUenback  warned  ,he  June  1973  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Scffcols  In  Los 
Angeles,  in  an  address  that  was  otherwise  fuU  of  praise  for  their  good 
.„rk.*    in  fiscal  1972.  vocational  school  students  received  36  percent  of 
all  federally  Insured  loan  funds,  and  the  proportion  has  been  rising. 'with 
some  puzzlingly  sharp  variations  In  nearby  states.    Thus,  in  Georgl^and 
Tennessee.  51  and  46  percent,  respectively,  of  new  loans  went  to  students 
in  proprietary  schools:  in  Mississippi,  only  3  percent.    Solne  of  the 
incidence  of  defaults  may  reflect  the  fact  that  programs  at  proprietary 
schools  are  usually  shorter  than  those  at  degree-granting  Institutions, 
so  that  students  enter  repayment  status  earlier.    Some  is  due  to  the 
concent«tlon  at  these  schools  of  high-risk  students  not  readily 
admissible  in  other  Institutions.    And  some  is  undoubtedly  due  to  bhc- 
dellberate  exploitation  of  students  who,  handicapped  by  Ignorance  and 
poverty,  are  euchered  into  contracts  they  do  not  u,„l.>r.stand  for  poor 
training  they  may  not  even  receive.    A  1974  estlm,!.-  by  the  General  Accoun, 
mg  Office  put  the  proportion  of  potential  insured  loan  defaulters  at  .24 
percent  of  all  student  borrowers  and  almost  half  ,of  all  borrowers  at  pro- 
.  prletary  schools.    Default  rates  have  been  lower  in  the  state  programs 
than  in  that  Insured  directly  by  OE.  because  the  states  have  screened  out, 
•     or  given  granti  rather  "than  loans  to.  more  high-risk.  low-Income  students. 
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Going  After  Students  and  Schools  ' 
Slow  to  discern  the  institutional  concentration  of  defaults »  the 

\ 

Office  6f  Education  was  slow  to  take  corrective  measures*    In  1971,  when 

.  \' 

defaults  vere  low,  Office  fipokesnen  believed  'that  most  students  took  their 

obligations  ^eeriously,.    In  Hay  1972 »  vfaen  bad  debts  began  to  accumulate » 

tfilliaa  Slmmcmii),  Jr«,  stated  that  the  then-current  4  percent  default  rate 

was  "twice  as  high  as  it  should  be."^    A  "crackdown"  on  students  be^an. 

OE  gathered  a  coU^tlon  force  to  run  down  defaulting  students,  with  the 

help  of  other  federal  investi^tive  agencies.    One  newspaper  described 
this  collection  operation  as  a  ^Htunt  for  Student  Aid  Defaulters*^: 

Federal  bill  collectors  here  ace  busy  chasing 
down  9000  former Xstudents  who  owe  Uncle  Sam  millions 
of  dollars  in  govemi&ent  insured  loan  payfiients* 

A  special  three-^man  li^am  ,  •  «  already  has 
tracked  down  about  2S00  «      .  in  California »  Nevada » 
Arizona  and  Hawaii— the  four-state  region  the  team 
works  in- 

"We  will  chase  the  rest  to  their  graves  to 
collect  if  necessary"  HeniV  Golt2»  one  of  the  collectors' 
*  promised  yesterday.  .  .  . 

"We  will  try  to  work  with  them  to  effect  collection 
in  the  fastest  time  possible,"  he  said,  %ut  if  they 
don*t  go  along  with  us,  ire  are  geat^d  up  to  garnishee 
their  wages  or  get  a  jud^&ent  against  their  assets/'^ 

Up  to  September  1973,  federal  collection  efforts  had  netted  a  $3*2  million 

'  7 
'  recovery  of  $55*2  million  in  cumulative  federally  inaur^  default  claims/ 

Powerful  incentives  for  abuse  had  been  created  by  the  coii4>ination  of 

unlimited  loan  funds,  schools  dependent  upon  enrollment  contracts  obtained 

by  comissioned  salesmen,  ^and  the  uninspiring  OE  enforcement  record  founded 

in  part  upon  its  "hands  off  education"  tradition.    The  enrollments  and  also 

dropouts  of  many  schools  rose  sharply  due  to  stepped^up  recruitment, 

misleading  advertisements,  inadequate  student  screening,  instruction  and 

supervision,  ov^srcrovded  facilities,  overworked  teachers,  frequent  changes 

in  staf^  tod  management,  and  broken  premises  of  job  placemeht.    In  • 
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conjunction  with  the  practice  of  collecting  the  entire  ttiition  in  advance, 
these  techaiques  yielded  higU  profits,  tor  as  .-^tudunts  droiipcd  out,  ^ 
their  places  were  quickly  filled  by  others*    So  long  as  some 
tuition  remained  unrefunded,  theru  was  a  premium  on  sieving  large  numbers 
of  students  through  the  doors.    When  loan  administrators  awoke  to  this 
situation,  they  realized  that  accrediting  team  visits  every  five  years 
did  little  to  control  it.    However,  some  .sources  of  the  problem 
transcended  the  limited  responsibilities  and  powers  of  loan  officials. 

OE's  first  efforts  to  remedy  the  situation  were  directed  at  lender 
-schools.    Staff  began  in  July  1970  to  examine  critically  applications 
from  schools  for  authority  to  act  as  lenders.    Previously?  some  110 
scfiools  had  been  given  that  authority  with  few  questions  asked.  After 

\ 

the  HEW  counsel ^s  office  In  effect  reversed  Itself t  regulations  were 
published  in  the  October  13,  1970  Federal  Reg^ister  stating  that: 

A  pension  fund,  institution  of  higher  educuicm  or 

vocational  school  will  not  be  approved  by  the 

Commissioner  (as  a  lenfiier)  unless  it  can  satisfactorily 

demotistrate  that  the  procedures  it  has  established  for 

making  or  purchasing  loans  -  •  •  are  in 

accordance  with  generally  accepted  commercial  lending 

practices  and  that  it  is  able  to  carry  out  the  duties  ^ 

and  responsiiy.litiea  required  of  it.  *  .  - 

Schools  were  asked  to  demonstrate  sufficient  financial  resources  as  well 
as  adeauate,  procedures  for  making:*  servicing, and  collecting  loans. 

Loan  staff  developed  additional  mechanisms  to  dartpen  rampant  loan 
expansion  and  curb  under^capitali^.ed  lender  schools.     In  1972»  they 
began  to  limit  the  volume  of  loans  a  school  could  offer  in  its  first  year 
as  lender.     Such  limits,  it  was  hoped,  would  reduce  thv  growth  .  f  'Trrf, 
factories/*    By  April  1973,  15  de«rt-t.-grant  inr,         41  non-dL-grtte-Rrant  inn 
institutions  were  so  limited.    Annual  performance  reviews  were  instituted, 
schools  lenders  were  asked  to  project  new  loan  volume  and  submit  certified 
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financial  states^nts  that  were  evaluated  against  OE  records  of  ccmpbitnts^ 
refund  practices,^  and  defaults.    Of  90  lender  schools  reviewed  by  April 
•1973,  the  lender  status  of  58  was  extended  and  that  of  32  (31  of  them^ 
j>roprietary  schools)  was  suspended  or  limited.  *  Suspended  schools  lost 
only  their  direct  lending  authority,  not  their  eligibility  to  participate 
in  the  loan  program  via  state  or  commercial  lenders,    OE  had  no  authority' 

to  limit  the  number  or  volume  of  loans  taken  out  by  students  enrolled  at 

^  ? 

any  eligible  in!dtitutlon* 

tn  late  1972,  the  Division  of  Insured  Loans  reached  beyond  direct 
achdal  lenders  to  all  propHetary  schools  which  had  failed  to  make  tiineiy 
tuition  refun^  the  leading  institutional  cause  of  defaults.  Some 
schools  owed  over  $500,000  in  refunds  to  students  on  insured  loans*  The 
Ling  Te*nco  Vought  chain  owed  over  $1  million.*   Where  OE*  identified  such 
schools,  it  began  to  refuse  to  insure  additional  loans  until  past  refunds 
were  paid,  taking  the  position  that  it  was  senseless  to  put  good  money 
after  bad  and  aggravate  sch^^l^^  financial  irresponsibility.    OE  also  told 
schools  to  make  good  on  the  stated  refund  policies  of  their  accrediting 
agencies.  .  '  ' 

#  The  result  was  disastrous  for  schools  with  large  ""refund  obligations 

and  a  heavy  dependence  on  insured  loans.    Betii^en  January  1972  and  May  1973, 
twenty  accredited  business  schools  closed.    Other  factors  contributing  to  ^ 
the  closings  included  the  loss  of  accreditation,  over-expapsion,  and 
financial  mlsmanagesient,  but  the  heavy  enrollment  of  insured  loan  students-s- 
often laore  than  90  percent  of  the  student  body — and  the  requirement  to  re-  , 
fund  large  sums  were  primary  causes.    One  Texas  Education  Agency  official, 
who  felt  that  "the  loan  proglram  has  been  a  disaster  In  Texas,"  held  OE  partly 
responsible  for  these  closings*    In  his  view,  the  insistence  pn  immediate 
refunds,  coming  after  seven  years  of  inaction,  panalized  students  caught 
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in  the  closings  and  could  contribute       ev^n  higher  futurt  defaults. 

t 

Som^  of  the  schools  had  been  sold  to  buyers  unsuspecting  of  their 

refund  liabilities* 

For  exaxuple,  Draughon's  Bunlness  College  of  Greenville,  South 

tiarolinat  closed  In  May  1973.    T^e  .atate  education  dejiartment  had  licensed 

the  school  in  February  1972  and  ag^dn  in  May  1972  >  following  two  ownership 

\ 

changes*    The  state. inspections  had  noted  nothing  unusual  but  the  school ^s 

ft 

finances  and  refund  obligations  h^^  not  been  examined »    When  tt  closed, 
Oraughon's  accreditation  was  suspended  by  the  Association  of  Independent  ' 
Colleges  and  Schools,  whose  staft  said  that  suspension  had  been  pending  ^ 

m 

for  a  year,    **tfe  are  all  haip^strtotg  by  the  Office  of  Education,**  Pana  Hart, 
EKecutlve  Secretary  of  the  AlCS  accrediting  cossnisslon  said,  referring  to  . 
OE  due-^process  requirements.^ 

Though  OE  loan  staff  raay  be  accused  of  vacillating  betveen  too  lax 
and  too  strict  enforcement — :^.t  is  not  easy  always  to  follow  the  golden 
mean — they  have  been  keenly  aware  of  the  consequences  x>{  closures  for  students 

Indeed,  the  concet^  that  students  not  find  themselves  out  on  the  street^has 
often  b^en  responsible  for  the  indulgence  of  school  irregularities  by  OE 

as  v^ll  CIS  accre>dltlns  agencies.    After  a  series  of  bualneaa  scliool  pur~ 

:^  i     ,  ,  ^. .  . 

chases  In  Texas,  loan  'itMff  made  special  arrangements  to  penni(  the  new 

own&r^  Vho  was  attempting  to  repay  the  large  refund  obligations  he  had  un- 

knowingly  Inherited,  to  spread  out  these  repayments  over  a  number  of  years. 

Since  1972  a  printout  has  detailed  the  number  and  volume  of  lo^ns  at 

each  school.    But,  as  OE  staff  do  not  obtain  current  enrollment  data. 

cannot  "(ie terming  the  incidence  of  borrowers  at  any  school  or  the  number 

of  students  receiving  other  government  funds*    As  they  had  received  default 

data  from  leviders,  not  schools^  they  had  until  recently  been  unable  to 

identify  the  number  of  defaults  at  individual  schools.^ 


UJrU  ^^'^^auH  rates  mav  ro^^iilt  frtm;  fiiiilprav  r  t.^  - -^*r  ir<^^  i?H,r-  ^ 

i>tuiil4*it:>  who  would  not  htt  lidmltteii  el^icwht^rc*  a  natiunui  yi^iU; 

of  compulsory  atv^t^ndattct:  in  Siocandary  :ichoa>l  ami  i>nt.%  avlvt^cated  by  man;- , 

of  optir  adiQission  to  higher  educationt       ha^liy  .corspat ihlt  wtil>  4 
rigorous  selection  for  vocational  education^    Accordinjit  le  an  TllinolH 

If  an  individual  scBool  or* .  ..l**ftJer  imu  21  high  d^iiault 
rat^v  it  is  invariably  becau^^e  It  serves  a  group  of 
high  risk  studentB*    One  cannot  mice  the  as«Hi^tti>n 
*    that  becat^^e  ^''Lender  A"  has*^  a  dtijf aul  c  rat€;  that 

twice  the  dtf>fault  rate  of  '*L0nd^r  E"  that  "Lender  A"* 

therefore  >  is?  ©ore  careless  m  the  admlnistratian  of 

the  Insured  Loan  Prograa^    *'Lefiu«?*  S'sk*^'  proj^edure^s 

may  he  even-^worse* ,  .but  their  clientele  lijnJtei! 

Xo  "reasonably  aafe^  students*  *  .  *  tWe  have  J  -  » 

observed  equally  poor  or  worse  adt^rinistrat |>rartlc^H 

those. institutions  whoge  default  rates  ate  low 
simply  because  they  r<>ject  the  low  income  and/o»  n!tln«:>rltv 
student.^ 

In  June  1972,  the  %ew  York  Higher  Education  Aj?5istance  vrorpcratJon 
sent  warning  letters  to  M  fn??titutions  with  high  defanlt  rates  v^nd  ruled 
another  37  ioeligible  for  new  loans.    01  the  suspended  schools^  14  were 
regionally  ac<Jrediti*d  ill  Wfi^i'  prcdomlnJhtly  inHi;itut*li>u:i)  i  thi*  uth*;? 

23  were  vocational  schools  (15  were  heautv  schdoi*>).    The  64.  lnHirUurion« 
receiving  wamingB  included  33  vocational  schools,  s^ijuly  heauty  and  trade 
schools,  and  30  regionally  accredited  and  t^n*?.  unaccr^?dited  ln,^tirut  iona, 
half  of  which  wert  southern  colleges  catering  tnainly  t^y  ^i^iack  students. 

The  13  out-of-state  ,collegvs  *yu??pended  bccaus^  of  di-tault  rati;:i 
among  New  York  students  running  as  nigh  as  34  pt^ri  tHttt  were:  Oakwood 
College,  Alabama;  Howard  University »  ristrxri  ot  Columbia,  Hcrohouse 

CulluRc%  (korgia;  Shimcr  *:ollvgij»^  iilinuii;;  Mttryl^tui  Siaiv  Calli^%f^ 

I    ■  ,< 
'  i    '  ■ 

Maryland-^  Elizabeth  City  iJtate  University,  ^t.  A^igu^t inf  ^^  XolU^gc,  and 


Johnson        Saith  Univcrt^ity,  N'orth  Carolina;  XU  n 
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rt^Ciivin«:  wdruinj,;  Utttrs  included  Cooper  Hnion,  Tuskcgci*,  Gaddard,  Fisk»" 
the  .LaCrossi-  campus  i>i  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Hampton  Institute, 
Las  AfiKt-'lt'ii  City  CoUcgo^  the  University  o£  Northern  Colorado,  the 
University  of  the  Acien^.u.s  In  Mexicct  and  the  Inter  American  University 
in  Puerto  Ricu.  • 

Vpqn  being  5iu?^pendcd  because  of  its  32  percent  default  rate,  the 
Borough  of  Manljiittan  Comunity  College,  together  with  the  City  University 
oi  Sew  York ,  obtained  an  in  junction  which  obliged  *  the  corporation  to 
Continue  lending  to  high-dufauit  schools.     In  the  college  president'^s, 
and  apparently  the  courts',  view  (the  lower  court *s  ruling   was  sustained 
.Hi  appeal ) .  the  v<^rpurat  ii>n*s  action  was  discriminatory  and  unjust. 

It  ^ng  fntuTi.   :;tvuitnt<"  for  the  offense  n  of  tjn  ?r  predeces.sors.lO 
THw  coordinating  boarO  of  the  Texas  college  and  university  system 
tried  tiiv  same  tactic  in  1969,  briefly  suspending  over  two  dozen  schools  with 
loan  delinquency  rates  over  10  percent •    When  Texas  Joined  the  federal 
insXjrance  program,  the  policy  was  rescinded  "^nd  the  agency  merely  sent 
such  3dW5uli>  warning  letters •  ^ 

Hij;b  default  schools  argue  that  they  should  not  be  penalized  for 
attempting  to  serve  high-risk  students:     if  they  are,  they  will  either 
have  to  shut  down  cr  reject  unpromising  applicants  who  will  then  have 
nnwhtrt-  to  turn.     Indeed,  LTV  has  been  selling  Its  fourteen  schools  in 
ToKa^  and  getting  out  of  Lhn  education  busincsr..     Critics  charge  that, 
too  often,  businessmen  with  little  ecfucatlonal  talent,  experience,  or 
interest,  have  exploited  the  loan  program  for  its  risk-free  profit 
potential.    They  have  hailed  proprietary  school  closures  and ^some  would 
like  to  bar  ail  proprietary  schools  from  the  loan  program. 
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Although  some  accredited  proprietary  schools  have  plainly  ex- 
ploited students.  It  is  plain  that  defaults  would  persist  If  all  pro- 
prietary  school  ovners  and  salesmen  were  as  well  behaved  as  a  ptl^e 
group  of  scouts.    That  is  evident  from  the  high  default  rates  of  students 
aided  by  the  New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  and  enrolled 
at  accredited  universities  and. colleges  of  national  standing. 

The  default  rates  of  low-income  black  st  tdents  attending  Inr^e 
universities  can  be  statistically    drowned  in  the  repayments  of  mlddl<^-rlass 
students,  whereas  they  stand  out  sharply  in  small  schools  catering 
exclusively  to  them.    Some  well-meaning  persons,  who  believe  that 
nondiscrimination  shotild  extend  to  statistics,  also  do  what  they  can  to 
obscure  data  s^ich  they  fear  may  be  misused*    Accordingly,  we  know 
less  then  we  should  about  defaults  at  higher  educational  institutions. 
Carol  Wennerdahl  has  provided  a  glimpse  of  defaulters  in  The  Illinois 
Guaranteed  Loan  Program:  * 

Approximately  37%  of  all  borrowers  are  from  a  family 
whose  reported  adjusted  income  is  less  than  $6,000, 
while  approximately  70%  of  all  defaulted  borrowers 
are  from  families  whose  incomes  are  within  the  same 
range •    Approximately  11%  of  all  borrowers  are 
members  of  a  racial  minority  group,  while  approx- 
imately 30%  of  all  defaulted  borrowers  are«  *  •  » 
The  collections  staf.  .  .has  noticed  a  lower  level 
of  social  sophistication  in  these  borrowers  as  they 
are  compared  with  the  entire  borrowing  population 

Section  438(a)  of  the  1972  Education  Amendments  authorized  the 
CommissioneK to  limit,  suspend,  or  terminate  loan  eligibility  after  due 
process,  including  adequate  notice  and  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing,  if  he 
determined  that  an  institution  was  not  administered  according  to  'Veanonable 
standards  of  financial  responsibility  and  }v^th]  appropriate  in^ tit ut  ioxvtl 
capability."    The  act  aiso  authorizea  audilb  oi  elik;ihii'  inbiltiit ion  > . 
In  developing  resulations  to  implemcint  its  new  autiiorit  .,        i,.,.;  i..  Ai^cio^ 
what  constituted  l  violation  and  what,,  a  nerinur^  ur  rtpvattd  vi  Liticfi  r*t 
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the  regulations. «  As  of  September  1974,  no  regulations  had  been  issued 

k  ■.  .  ■ 

*  "*  ■         ^    •    ,    '  '  * 

thqugh  a  <iraft  was  being  circulated  for  coqanent.  - 

» 

Why  should  it  take  two  years,  to  use  an  eleinentary  power  Office 
staff  had  long  wanted  and  uhich  was  obviously  needed  to  protect  students 
and  public  funds  froa  the  eryors- accrediting  agencies  seem  unaljle  to  avoid 
or  to  correct?    The  OE  bureaucracy  amst  be  assigned  much  responsibility 
for  the  deiay^ 

Coffiplaint  Procedures  ' 

y   ■  ■ 

Student  coaplaincs 'haverbeen  forwarded  to  regional  staff  charge 
of  investigations  and  colle^tion^j  and  to  AltS  staff  who  have  normally 
passed  a  copy  along  to  the  appropriate  accrediting  agency  for  investigation, 
We  examined  103  letters  of  complaint  received  by  AXES  between  January  and 
April  1973  from,  or  on  bel^lf  of,  former  students  who  had  defaulted  on  their 
loan  obligations.    All  involved  proprietary  schools  and  none,  higher 
educational  institutions.    Complaints  were  registered  against  a  total  of 
60  schools:    2.9  were  accredited  by  AICS;  20  by  NATTS;  8  by  NHSC;  1  by  both 
AICS  and  NATTS;  1  by  both  NHSC  and  XA7TS;  and  1  was  unaccredited, 

Robert  Toren  of  the  AICS  staff  reported  in  Jtt%y  1973  that  AICS  had 
received  from  OE, complaints  against  only  IS  schools,  and,  from  other  sources, 
coa^il^ints  against  another  three.    Wiiliam  (kjddard,  JiATTS  secretary,  report- 
ed    tuat  his  recoxds  imiicated  the  «^celpt  from  OE       complaints  against 
only  eigh^^  schools.    NHSC  executive  director  Wiliiata  Fowler  reported  the 
receipt  tit  the  full  quota  of  coraplaijus  against  nine  accredited  coirespon- 
denci^  schools*    The  thre^  spokesmen  indicate^  that  their  agencies  had  inves- 
^^ated  all  of  the  complaint h  and  that  laost  liad  been  resolved.    The  complaint 
which  concentrated^ on  businesst  coaputert  dnd  correspondence  schools  in  Texas 
Califomiay  and  Illlnoi9«  included  charges  of  false  or  iBisleadlng  advertising 
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or  verbal  representations  and  promises  about  the  school  or  future 
jobs,  and  complJint>  dhout  poor  facilities,  puor  tearhlnf,,  teaching 
in  English  tc  Spanish-speaking  students,  and  the  absence,  or  frt^quent 
rotation t  of  tear!)*>rs,  * 

foren  wrote,  **it  appear^^  that  perhapti  two  or  diree  (of  lL*.-  n^untv 
Cimplaints  AICS  had  investigated  |  were  totally  unwarranted.    However ,  in 
most  ei  the  rcitialning  cases,  there  was  a  general  mi  sunder  .standing  between 
the  student  and  the  institution^     these  complaints  were  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  student,  but  without  the  school  adnittlng  fault  in 
anv  way.    As  you  can  imajiim:^,  it  is  often  difficult  tc^  make  an  accurate 
judi^trcnt  as  to  the  substancr  of  an  indiv^idual  ^;  ccmplaint  thruugh 
ci^rrtspondemt  -    Huwever we  are  usually  successful  in  rc^^^olvin^i  thet^c 
vonplaints  to  the  satisfaction  uf  all  parties  concerned/^ 

Goddard  wrote,  "It       not  possible  for  us  to  nake  the  value 
juvi^^nient  a^  to  wliich  complaints,  are  of  substance  and  which  are  not. 
Fj»r  rxampie,  the  studi^nt  nij^ht  state  that  the  instruction  was  pi^nr  and 
outdated^  but  not  give  any  specifics.    On  the  other  hand,  the  school 
night  claim  that  the  instruction  is  good  and  up  to  date,  and  our 
evaluation  of  the-  progran  by  a  professional  from  the  industry  had  :ihown 
that  the  training  prcgran  waii  of  value/' 

Fowler  reported  that  ^*About  6  cases  [ot  IV  conplaints  acaiir.t  0 

schools}  were  warranted;  13  were  open  to  interpretation.     In  all  casei;, 

a  reasonable  and  fair  Settlc-ment  wat:  reached.     In  most  car.es ,  the 

scliools  agreed  to  either  refund  tuition  or  adjust  tuition  accounts  in 

12 

favor  of  the  student.**  , 

No  change  had.  occurred  in  the  status  of  any  .ViTlJ^  i?r  MlivC  sciu*oi 
naiRud  in  these  complaints,  all  of  which  were  accreditt.u  in  hoth  Jasiuary 
H73  and  July  r>73. 
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Of  the  30  schools  accredited  by  AICS  against  which  complaints  had 
be^n  received  by  OE,  24  remained  accredited  in  July  1973;  3  had  been 
dlsaccredited  and  3  had  closed.    Censure,  probation,  or  disaccreditatlon 
actions  had  been  instituted  or  cranpleted  against  eight  of  the  schools, 
and  two  had  closed    as  of  January  l--that  is,  before  this  set  of  complaints 
had  been  received.    It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  factors  that  have 
led  AICS  CO  reexamine  a  school* s  accreditation  (such  as  financial 
instability  and  the  accunmlation  of  a  large  debt  of  unmet  refunds) 
have  also  generated  student  complaints.    But  the  experience  of  the 
other  two  accrediting  agencies  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  many  other 
agencies  ^  response  to  our  questionnaire  demonstrates  that  student 
cpoiplaints  seldOTi  are  regarded  as  serious  enough  to,  or  are  handled 
in  a  vay  which  might,  lead  to  the  reconsideration  of  accreditation. 

As  for  Che  Office  of  Education,  its  performance  in  investigating^ 
let  alone  rectifying^  complaints  has  not  been  inspiring.  Occasionally, 
a  forceful  staff  report  has  been  prepared  or  measured  actions  taken  on 
behalf  of  groups  of  students;  occasionally,  a  school *s  lender  application 
has  been  delayed  by  complaints,  but  effective  policies  or  procedures  have 
not  ht'cn  developed  for  investigating  ahd  acting  upon  them^  Individual 
headquarter^  and  regional  staff  have  been  much  concerned  about  students* 
interesca,  but  they  have  other  primary  responsibilities,  HEW  of f iclals  have 
said  ©ore  than  they  have  done  to  protect  student  ^'consumers."    The  overall 
IcQpression  one  gets  Is  that  OE  is  more  concerned  about  the  banks  and  the 
schools  and  the  accrediting  agencies  than  about  the  students.     It  is  handi*- 
capped  by  its  traditfcn  of  silent  and  not  fast  serv'ice;  by  its  limited 
powers,  cautlouoly  exercised;  and  by  its  unwarranted  reliance  on  accrediting 
agencies.    We  may  hope  but  we  should  not  expect  to  transform  OE  from  an 
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agency  useful  in  serving  such  forces  as        vaguely  be  discerned  amidst 
the  educational  fog  to  one  which  will  mount  an  impress ivt*  compai^n  on 
behalf  of  that  even  less  definable  force,  the  student.  / 
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1.  As  of  UctohlMr  19?^* ,  ^4  states  asiJ  tbi?  Distrii  t  of  Cnlumbia 
h^d  guaranti'ed  ItMnf  if  ♦grams.    Tho  prograo  Insured  dlrectlv  hy  tlie  federal 
governsnent  operatc'd  in  2b  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Futrto  Rico, 
and  the  Pacific  Trui^t  Territories.  ' 

2.  Letter  Co  Represent^ive  Jerry  Pettis  iron  California  attorney 
representing  disgruntled  students,  November  2»  1972. 

'  H.R»  11927,  91d  Congress,  1st  Session,  December  12,  I9?i. 

4.  "What  about  the  default  rate  with  student  loans?. ...  {It  U\  one 
of  the  black  eyes  th^*  you  carry  in  the  Congress — and  this  has  come  up 
serveral  times  In  Conesittee. .  .as  we've  discussed  the  whole  loan  concept, 
and  whether  or  not  the  loan  legislation... really  should  be  available  to 
proprietary  institutions  and  their  students.    /\nd  the  statistic  that  thev 
keep  throwing  back  in  the  face  of  some  of  us  who  feel  that  you  should  he 
covered  by  these  loans  programs,  is  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  de- 
faults today  have  been  with  loans  to  students  attending  proprietary  in- 
stitutions...." (Congressional  Record.  July  30.  1973,  daily  edition, 

pp.  E  519ft-5201). 

4a,  Karen  J.  Winkler,  "Defaults  Up,"  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
September  30,  1974,  p.  7 

5.  "Defaults  Zooming  on  Student  Loans,"  US  News  and  World  Repot t. 
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6.  Ron  Moskowitz,  "Hunt  tor  Student  Aid  Defaulters,"  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  January  31.  1973. 

7.  "60,000  Students  Default  on  $S5  Million  In  Loans."  The  Washington 
Post,  September  10,  1973. 

8.  \oger  White,  "Draughon'st  Business  College's  Accreditation  Was 
Suspended  When  It  Closed,"  Cireenville  News,  May  20,  1973. 

9.  Carol  Wennerdahl,  "Reduction  of  Defaults  on  Insured  Student  Loans 
Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program,  Deerfield,  Illinois,  March  1,  1*>72  (offset^ 

10.  Letter  from  President  Edt?ar  D.  Draper  to  Elwood  D.  Mollister, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation,  tun- 
28,  1972.  , 

11.  Wcnnt'irdahl ,  of».  cTr .  # 

12.  Letters  of  3ulv  24,  July  23,  .ind  August  14,  1973  from  Toren, 
Goddard.  i-'vyler.  rewpfct  (vel y. 
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J>  Other  Pcstsecondary  Ellstbility  Systems 

OE  and  the  V.A.  attempt  in  elaborate  (if  different)  ways  to  ensure 
that  postsecondary  schools  meet  at  least  miniinal  educational  standards « 
In  contrast,  other  important  govenunent  programs  pay  almost  tio  regard  to 
such  standards  or  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  eligibility  determinations. 
Among  these  are  the  large  program  of  Social  Security  benefits 
to  students,  the  even  larger  programs  of  research  and  development  awards 
to  college  and  university  investigators,  Iqans  and  grants  to  American 
students  attending  foreign  colleges,  and  a  host  of  federal  manpower  programs 
administered  through  the  states*    For  all  practical  purposes,  these  programs 
dispense  with  the  accreditation  requirement  and  none  seems  demonstrably  the 
worse  for  it» 

The  criteria  of  eligibility  for  foreign  schools  were  much  les^s 
rigorous  than  for  don^stlc  schools*    No^ site  visits  and  no  periodic  reviews 
of  eligibility  were  undertaken*    Headquarter  staff  of  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  made  direct  judgments  of  the  eligibility 
of  individual  foreign  schools  which  they  refrained  from  making  for  domestic 
schools*  ^ 


While  AlES  is  directly  responsible  for  determining  the  eligibility 
of  postsecondary  schools  only  in  certain  OE  programs,  its  directories  of 
accredited  and  selected  unaccredited  schools  and  programs  help  to  determine 
eligibility  for  many  other  public  purposes* 

Graduation  from  or  attendance  at  an  accredited  school  or  prog«ilm 
is  a  prerequisite  for  many  job  classifications*    A  military  chaplain,  for 
example,  must  possess  120  undergraduate  hours  from  an  institution  listed  in 
the  Higher  Education  Directory,  or  a  theological  degree  from  a  Dlrectorv 
school  or  one  whose  credits  are  acceptable  to  Directory  schools*  Attendance 
at  an  accredited,  or  designated  alternative,  institution  is  necessary  to  sit 
for  the  general  entry  exam  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission*  Government 
lawyers  imist  be  graduates  of  accredited  law  schools,  as  must  applicants  for 
entry  commissions  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  corps  of  the  armed  scrvires 
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AlES  certlflt-R  thf  iccrt di tt'd  or  pr^'accridUea  status  cl  varivms 
iaedi'^al»  allied  rattJical,  .md  allKa  htMlth  t..U.n^\>  .ma  profiramn,  to 
facilitatf?  adminlstr  it'lon  of  ttu'  196^  Health  Profcssinny  Kducation.tl 
Assistance  Act.    AccroditJLlon  is  .1  prerequisite  j??r certain  National 
Institutes  of  Health  grants  tturh  as  the  Health  Professions  Teaching 
Facilities  grants,  heart  and  lung  resean  U  graduate  .training  grunts, 
nursing,  scholarships  and  pults^mary  acadeintc  awards. 

The  Departmeint  of  Defense  ha^  u»ed  OE  directories  of  accreditC'd 
Institutions,  rather  than    lints  of  state-^approved  schools,  to  determine  , 
the  eligibility  of  personm^l  IS^a^.^ea^     release  programs-    Prograrns  accred-' 
it^d  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  have  been  ust/d  by  the  Ar^y  Nurse 
Corps  for  trainl|»(»^urpo^.t:!i^. 

Nortnalj^^  only  accredited  schools  car.  participate  in  student-ex-- 

change  programs  administered  by  the  State  Depart«ent  Bureau  of  Cultural  and 

^  ■  ^ 
Educational  Affairs;  however,  the  bure.«l^ jroAes  occasional  exceptions  for 

*  i  . 

unusual  schools.    In  reaching  this  decl e ion >ft?ur eau  staff  ©ay  consult  OF 
and  private  organlsatlona  like  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
and  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions 
Officers^ 

The  Immigration  .^nd  Natur.il  i^at  ion  Act  of  19S2  required  the  Conmis- 
s loner  of  Education  to  advt?^e  the  Attorney  General  about  '^schools,  collee.es 
^nd  othcff^lace^;,  ot  stuiy**  which  a  foreigner  wishes  to  attend.  The 
Immigration  and  Natural  ii^.at  ion  'iervJce  asks  OE    whether    a  school,  vhicii 
petitions  lor  approval  to  recrivt'  foreign  students*  is  *';m  established 
Institution  of  learning.**    "Establ  1  shed**  Is  not  identical  to '^accredited"; 
public  institutions  and  all  schools  ^^^ted  in  OE  pui.l:ieconuar v  directories 
are  accepted. 


Within  the  Office  of  Education  itself,  accreditation  has  heen 
»^f  speciiil  impv»rtance     *  a  basis  of  eligihilitv  f'or  student  aid  nro»'rams: 
accreditation  has  also  been  an  asset  In  programs  of  Insititutlonal  aid. 
Let  us  examine  its  use  in  both  types  of  programs • 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Institutional  Support 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  offered  grants  and 
loans  for  the  construction  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  academic 
facilities  and  interest  subsidies  t<  reduce  borrowing  costs  (Table  1). 
Schools  applied  for  funds  through  S4:ate  commissions  which  filed  plans 
conforming  to  OE  guidelines  for  determining  edijcational  priorities. 
Eligibility  was  confined  to  nonprofit  and  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  were  accredited,  preaccre^ited,  or  had  credits  accepted 
by  three  accredited  institutions •      ,  ^ 

.The  National  Defense  4Sducat ion  Act  of  1958  rendered  an  unaccredited 
institution  eligible  for  funding  if  its  "credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer, 
bv  not  less  than  three  Institutions  which  are  so  accredited,  for  cf»?dlt 
on  Lhe  same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited.** 

f 

According  to  one  source,  this  alternative  was  designed  to  benefit  students 

at  orthodox  Jewish  and  Christian  schools,  as  well  as  small,  long-established 
liberal  arts  colleges.    Regulations  issued  in  1970  required  schools  to 
establish  that  three  accredited  institutions  had  in  fact  accepted  th^ir 
transfer  crddits.^    In  1966,  the  National ^Commission  on  Accrediting  sought 
to  eliminate  the  three  |.etter  route,  but  vfag  dissuaded  after  conversat^^ons 
on  the  Hill  and  at  the  Office  of  Education.    The  1972-73  H'^S^T  ^''ducation 
Directory  listed  113  schools  on  the  ^asis  of  this  alternative  to  accredlta- . 
tion.  I 


Table  V 


Dndergraduate  FaciHtii\s  tyrants  at 


Unaccredited  colleiies,  1972 


Undergraduate  College  FaciHties  Grants  ac 


Public  Junior 

Colleges  and  Tech-  Other 

nicaL  Institutes       Institutions  Total 


Obligations  (wiUions),  1965-72: 
1972  .     '        '  ^ 

Unaccredited  colleges 

f 

NuoBer  of  grants »  1972 
Unaccredited  colleges 

Percent  at  unaccredited  colleges,  1972 
Obligations 
Grants 


$  4S5 
11 


$  1,265 
33 


4.2 

75 
25 


38 
33 


3.5J 


m 

15' 


10 
9  " 


Source:  Annual  Report  for  FY  1^972,  Division  of  Academic  Kjcilitles, 
Department  of  He^th,  Education,"  and  Welfare,  1973. 


$  1,750 


7.S 


250 


17 
16 


* 


The  1963  Act  opened  eligibility  to  tvo  year  vocational  programs  in 
unaccfedited  institutions  either  by  action  of  "an  advisory  committee .which 


shall  prescribe.  •  .standards^  •.whiciv must  be  met'*  or  by  the  commissiioner 's 
determination  "that  there  is  s^atisfactory  asssurance. . .  {of  iiccreditat ion] 
upon  completion  of  the  project  for  which.  ♦  •ar.slstance  is  requested.../* 
\        Thl9  language  presented  OE  with  two  alternatives:     to  secure  j^itatctnint-;  of 
•     "reasonable  assurance**  from  recognized  accrediting  aK^^ncles  or  to  mako  ttr, 
own  determinations.    As  5e  ofticlals  felt  that  the  latter  course  would  ^^t 
them  too  close  to  direct  accreditation,  thv  aittt^nal  rornnls5;ion  on  Accredit-- 
Ing  was  asked  to  call  a  meeting  to  enll«t  the  repinnals  cooperation. 
At  the'^meetlng.  Of  staff  stressed  that  the  rommlssionor  had  no  alier- 
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natlvt%   it   ih^  re)<iou*ils  d      not  |»rovidi*  staror.etnt'n  r  q  t>f   'Vt^asona!  1 1> 

The  regionals  vvre  moJeratvIv  respi>ns  Iv*^ ,     St^nt*  alrt^adv  lKt<I  -^ir'ilar 
desi^»na" ions  such  .is  'VoL^jj^niscd  candidate,"  but  pr.u' t ice<i  and  rntattil  irds 
Varied^    Those  which  lutd  to  develop  new  {policies  and  procedures  uorv  slow 
tu  respond  and  seme,  like  the  New  England  Association^  were  resii^tant.  '  , 

rtliraati*lv,  all  conpJLied.    OE  has  required  from  the  regional^  no  exposition 
or  defenne  of  their  letters  of  satisfactory  assurance.    OE  and  the  rej^lcnals. 
maintained  that  these  deteroinat ions  were  based  solely  on  rcRionals' 
standard.^.    Of  some  3^1  institutions  holdinft  preaccrf>dltation  status  in  1^72, 
three-fifths  were  two-year  public  colleges  oY  technical  institutes. 

.Student  Assistance  Programs 

NDSL,  Work-Study,  HOG. 

In  19711,  t!:v  t^ffire  i^^  Education  administered  three  Inst  Vf^t  ionally* 
based  student  aSHii^tance  proj»rains:  .National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL) 
provided  loans  to  needy  students  at  subsidized  interest  rates;  College 
Wurk-Study  paid  HO  percent  at  the  wages  of  needy  students  in  jobs  on  or  off 
campus;  and  Educational  opportunity  Grants  (EOG)  provided  gr^ts  to  low 
incorne  students-     In  all  cascs^  "need"  wfis  defined  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  attt-ndinj;  a  particular  rollejje:  students  at  expensive  colleges  "needed" 
more.     Funds  allocated  to  states  for  all  three  propratns  t^ere  apportioned 
to  t-ligible  schools  by  regional  panels  ot  student-aid  ofticials,  according 
to  L,tatutt?ry  rormiias.     Once  apportioned »  funds  were  allotted  bv  colleRe 
student^aid  ot  ficers  i;aided  bv  national  priorities.  ^ 

The  eligibility  of  higher  educational  Institutions  for  these  programs 
was  based  upon  accreditation,  satisfactory  assurance,  or  the  "three  letter" 
.device.     By  statute*  students  at  unaccredited,  non-degree,  area  vocational 
schools  were  also  eligible  for  Work-Study. 


Since  1968,  students  at  accredited  proprietary  postsecondary 
schools  have  qualified  for  both  Work-Study  and  NDSL;  \mder  the  1972 
Education  Amfisdraents,  they  will  also  qualify  for  EOGs.    The  "satisfactory 
assurance**  and  "three  letter"  alternatives  have  not  been  available  to 
proprietary  schools. 

Slnpe  1968,  AIES  has  processed  all  eligibility  applications  for  • 
student  assistance  programs.    AIES  notifies  the  Division  of  Student 
Assistance  (DSA)  about  eligibility  problems j  if  clifiibillty  is  terminated 
after  awards  hiive  gone  out^  the  school  will  get  one  "fr^  year"  from  the 
division.       .  *  . 

In  recent  years*  DSA  staff  have  conducted  a  war  of  attrition 
against  six  or  seven  **problem  schools,"  withholding  awards  and  refusing  to 
release  funds  until  abuses  have  been  corrected.    Sometimes  allotments 
have  been  reduced,    le  fiscal  1973,  awards  to  34 'schools  were  delayed  or 
reduced.  , 

Some  11-14  percent  of  the  more  than  2,100  institutions  participating 
In  institution-based  student  assistance  programs  in  1971  or  1972  were  un- 
accredited, but  their  students  received  only  4-6  percent  *of  available  funds 
(Table  2).  ^ 

Guaranteed  Student  LoSns 

Under  the  amended  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  administered  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSLP) 
designed  to  increase  the  educational  loan  funds  available  from  banks  and 
other  lenders.    Either  directly  or  through  a  state  agency,  in  &ost  cases 
the  federal  government  insures  the  lender  against  default.  j 

f  ■ 

The  GSLP  definition  of  "eligible  institutrion'*  is  broader  Cfhan  that; 

/ 

of  any  other  OE  program.    It  includes  not  only  institutions  of  higher 

/  • 

/ 


Particl^tion  jof  Unaccrcfditfed  Institutions  in 
Three  Stu4ent  Aid  Ptogram^   1971  Ipr  1972 


-  Office       Education  Progra®, 


Loans 


1 


^K^rk  Study* 


Ntmb(pr  unaccredited 
Total  expendituri?is  (miHloris) 
At  unaccredited  institutions 

*  •■  *  ' 

Student  beneficiaries  (thoustindg) 

At  unaccredited  instirutiohs 

Percent  of 

Unaccredited  institutions 
Expenditures  at  unaccredited 

instltuciond 
Student  H^«of ici^itfii  at 

tmACQf edited  institutions 


2;  292 

* 

650. 
-«  - 
'  1^ 

u 

.  -'U  ■  ■ 
3 


•  364 
511 


29. 

14  ■, 

*  i 

i 

6  1 


241 
$  16fe 

10 

•1 

11^ 
4 
4 


*  Institutions  iisted  "in  the  0£  Education  Directory,  1872-73V  Higher 
Education  or  Directory  of  Pastsecoridary  Schools  uith^ccupa'tional 
Program^,  1971.*  , 

Source:  f  .  v 

'°    *  . 

1.  National  Direy-t  Student  Loans  (Congressional  Report  No.  73~1.1 
August  29,  1^72./ 

•  f  ^  . 

2.  Work-Study  fCorngtessional  Report  No.  72-1,  J  July  21,  1971. 

'    f  . 

3.  Educatioiial  Qnjiortunity  Grants  { Congress  tonal  R*»port  No.t-7lK  ?<ay  7, 
1971.  ■ 
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education  eUfiibl^^  through  procedures  outlined  above  but  vocational  and 
'•c.>mrarahW"  toreiKn  srhools.    Vocational  schools  are  defined  as  "legally 
authorized"  business,  trade  or  leclmical  institutions  vhtch  "admit  as 
roftuiar  students  only  [  the se  3 . .  Uo  have  completed  or  left  elementary  or 
secondary  school  and  who  have  the  ability  to  benefit  from  training  offered... 
designed  to  fit  individuals  for  i|seful  employment  in  recognized  occupations"; 
.schools  should  be  accredited,  in  existence  for  two  years,  or  specially 
accrtidited  by  tiie  commissioner. 

For  unaccredited  vocational  schools  ineligible  because  "there  is 
no  nationally  recognized  [accrediting]  or  state  agency. - .qualified  to 
accredit  schools  of  a  particular  category,"  the  law  authorized  the  commis- 
sioner to  appoint  a  qualified  advisory  committee  to  "prescribe  the  standards 
of  content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met  by  those  schools  in  order 
for  the  loans  to  students  attending  them  to  be  insurable..." 

In  1965,  lew  agencies  accredited  vocational  schools.  Consequently, 
OE  rendered  these  schools  eligible  by  advisory  committee  action.    A  1966 
ad  hoc  committee  recommended  that  the  500  public  and  nonprofit  schools 
eligible  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  as  postsecondary  area 
vocational  schools  should  also  quality  for  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.    In  1969,  the  commissioner  recognized  the 
accrediting  procedures  of  the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  of  the 
Southern  Association.    Thereafter,  public  and  nonprofit  vocational  schools 
in  the  eleven  southern  states  were  given  five  years  to  gain  status  with  the 
association.      By  1972.  123  had  attained  accreditation. 

Following  the  February  1967  recommendation  of  a  Vocational 
Education  Advisory  Committee,  unaccredited  proprietary  schools  In  eighteen 
states  were  ruled  eligible  for  student  loans  for  an  interim  period  upon 
the  approval  of  their  state  regulatory  procedures  and  their  submission  of 
CD?/-        a  Civil  Rights  form  and  a  statement  that  the  school  met  jcertain  financial 


standards  and  nuiiatalned  n  pro-rata  refund  policv  .4^  rre-^ribed  hv  tif? 

Veterans  Administration,     To        approved,  t^v  sta^t- \ii:tTu  v  h.id  C  <^  r^tiin  an 

\  • 

annual  report  on  t«fes^  oh)ect  ives^  t-nro.Ilct»rit ,  t  or-^^.h't  h^t^  r.it*    ,    *n  :  ]-<a<'e- 
inent,  and  to  conduct:  site  visits.     After  NATTS  wa*.  re^r^i^rured  in  Au^uHt 

1967,  some  5Q0  proprietary  schools  which  hai  beconjr  viiglnle  vJa  th*f  state 
agencv  route  were  advised  by  letter  to  obtain    accreditation  fey  Si?ptcr.ber 

1972  if  they  i#ished  to  r^tair.  eligibility*^      Ninety  Xo^f  their  el  i|.*ibi li ty  in 

.Septen.bet  1972,  becautie  they  had  not  received  accreditation^ 

I'naccredited  rosuietoiogy  qnd  barber ing  schools  wi-n?  renuer<-d 

eli^^ible  if  licensed  by  state  boards  approved  by  advisiory  conjmittet?  miction; 
hv  August   196^,  29  *^?at«*  bo;?rds  werf*  so  approved,         A  s.k  i  sf  >i  l<>r  v 
MnancKil  statt^m^^nt  <;nd  rt^Jund  poiicv  were  aNo  refi^^irtvl.     Wlien  tm- 
^:os:setoiogy  Accrediting^  voss^ni on  w^^  reco^ni^.eii  in  Ff^hruary  J^^70^  aj  I 
s^rh^^.nls  approve?  rf  nnder  the  ion^^oin'^^pr^-^^edKre  wf.rr  givv-n  uf?i  1 1  Ajril  !, 
197 S  .:^>  Lecontf  accredited. 

Tht^  iav  >?av^  the  cosnisslnner  ^luthoritv  to  "^peciallv  accredit"  or 
walvi^  norxiai  eligibility  rt  qui  res^cnts  for  two  typeh  of  vocait  ionai  schools* 
In  August  i  *  hrirxrx:'.  or  jccreJiti-d  nonprc?  it  nchorl?^  vere  f:ranted 

cH.ti'  ilftv       var^^r  of  the  requirenjenc  that  thev  ^e  in  existence  for  two 
\*e:it'^..     ;,^%e  nt Aritoivh         r  choui  in  Wushinj^ton,        .  rrcetved  a  i^Jmllar 
w-uv*-;   in  J.in'i.*rv  I       ^  '  >'--.*t'n  r/'nr>r  f  eiore  >tainin>!  t:crrt-.ponder,t  status 
vit^  the  Nt:rt?.  *^-r,traI  Ah )  it  i cru 

Ihf  ■  '.'rr-.i  -       r.k^r  :«  ..  j/iiiv  .i-.  c r i.^d i t c t;*'  :j;rcc  voc.it  ii.*r»:5» 


N.-hv..:  laU  uut  IV,- f  -  1  a.itionaliv  r.-ro/.n i        accrediting  agency.  One 
aof>th  Utvr.  %M'j>  w*.  teivtunl^.-d  »v,  tin  corarassiont-r .     In  196fi,  the  center's 
vll^'/.r'iiitv  v.j^  ci.tt-nJevi  tvo  y♦r,<r.•^,  cont  ln)^ent  ujKin  it^?  g.Uning  NATTS 
aCvrt'tiitJ'icr.        Sily  l*:*"^*'-    When  tl-.;^  t.cm^<?l  aid  nut  da  so.  its  eligibility 

w.i>  lerciinated.  - 

l'rt:>^ure  ^r.^T..  Wvcrnlng  cjfficLils  led  to  a  special  waiver  for  the 
pr*??f  ivtary  i  aimon  Aerr^mmt         Center  in  April  1«»69.     Established  in  1966, 
CaziTic-T.  had  atcaiue.l  F.U  cc?rt i f icat ion  as  a  power  plant  and  air  frame  school. 
Two  r.cnJbcrs  ci  the  ArH>  ^•taf^  ,  accoTDp  tnied  by  f'/i/^  subiect  specialists,  t- 
fortied  a  sitx*  evaluation  and  reviewed  facilities,  equipment,  curriculum, 
instr^rrion.  facuUv.  nianagement,  and  fiscal  stability,  because  at  the  time 
lu- accrediting  a^encv  had  been  recognized  fnr  such  schools  (NATTS  was  re-. 
coAnized  tor  the  purpose  in  li70).    Notice  of  approval  was  sent  to  the 
schc6l,  the  novernor       Wvoming,  and  the  state  superintendent  of  schools. 
Cannen*^  eligibility  wa?;  terminated  in  November  1972  for  failure  to  become 
accredited  by  liATTS. 

Thfe  H.ivor.iide  School  of  Aeronautics  in  litica,  New  York,  another  pro- ^ 
prleiary  school,  obtained  the  same  waiver  after  inspection  by  an  AIES  team 
m  the  sprir,',  or  1969.    Riverside  was  accredited  by  MTTS  In  1972. 

Research  and  Development  Programs 

In  1971    the  Office  of  Education  awarded  research  and  development 
(K^:)  funds  to  relatively  more  unaccredited  schools  than  the  six  other 
agencies  we  ^iave  examined  (Table  3),  presumably  because  OE  awards  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  largest  number  of  insititutlons.    Accreditation  has 
rarely  been  required  in  R  & 'd  programs.    For-profit  organizations  such  as 
the  Bell  Laboratories  or  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  nonprofit  research 
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in«tieute&  like  !i»t£<41e  or  Stanford  Research  Irtstltute,  as  well  as 
c«jiUege»  '^nd  uui vvrsit ici* ,         nvlvcted  tor  t'fu  ir  c.ipability  on  the  bnsi.s 
of  ccuBpetlt  ^v^^^  or  j4ijltj~iiourci*  pr^ipusalts , 

Thv  National  InnSLuteti  ot  Health  (SIH)  administered  the  largest 
R  i  D  progT.iB  Jit  !>i^hrr  f  duv-a  t  ional  institutions,  with  project  awards  of 
$5«7  Kliilon  and  an  additional  $209  HitllUrt  in  general  support  funds. 
ThouKl:  accreditation  Wds  not  required  for  oost  research  .iwards,  according 
to  one  jiiource  it  C5lj?ht  serve  to  favor  one  o(  tu%'>  other»rtse  comparable 
propovals.    Depf*rtment        Jviense  oiflcials  stated  that  they  were  not  con- 
cerned with  accreditation,  but  only  with  the  Investigator's  qualifications* 
otltclaii  or  The  JJational  .aeronautics  and  Space  Adnlnistratlon  did  not  consider 
the  accredited  statut  ^vt  an  institution  or  consult  with  OE  about  it.  Likewise, 
Ato!&ic  &;er>;y  Cortmi-rvion  ftJif  did  not  normally  cherj--  the  accreditation  of 
Inst Itui Sons  whosiL'  t acuity  were  awarded  grants. 

Xone  t^f  the  st«foce'i  under  whlclt  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
award:,  funds  to  land  grant  college'^  requires  accreditation  hh  a  condition  of 
eUKthlUty.    rionethelesft* ,  hU  oi  the  colleges  were  reglpnally  accredited 
tn  1971^  wHn  the  single  ixception  vt  Feder^il  tity  College*. 

Undkit  Ttvanuty  regulations  ^Je^vlgned  £o  «msurt*  that  R  &  t)  iimd^  art* 
UH^if  lor  their  inttrndtd  f^urp^^'^^'^  nnd  prMUr.ted^  nhuulU  a  college  or  rcf^carch 

ia)    cwklnK  such  reviews.  Qi  tltc  i  mai^cial  ptact  tee?*  of  recipient 
organizations. ..as  are  necessary  to  insure  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Part  20'j  are  betns  coop! led  wlth^  and  (b)  instituting  such 
remedial  oai^jsurtii       aay  be  necewbary  in  the  event  that  ,  a 
reclpiesu  ut^oiii^jt ion  dv*2ao«6.tratcv  Us  «inwii iJf'^-.ne «>r  inahaUty 

TU.'  Trr.«:..irv  prm-iJv-  'J>M  "Uhen      gt.iMef-  ha-  'TwierUiUv  failed  to  com^lv 
with  the  t.-ra-,  ,md\Ldttiv:i,.  of  a  .-r.^.t  ,  tb*-  /.r.«n!  l«r  ^nf-nry  mv ,  nifvt 
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The  National  Science  Foundation  requireB  that  grants  he  deposited 

I  .  ,^ 

in  separate  bank  accounts  maintained  Hy  the  grantee,  not  contminrU^^  \'it\\ 
other  funds-    ''Grantee  institutions  should  have  arranged  for  such  handing 

and  liability  insurance  as  tnay  be  appropriate  to  assist  in  safeguarding 
Federal  funds. If  NSF  staff  believe  that  funds  have  been  improperly 
used,  they  may  switch  from  advance  payments  to  reimbursetnent  of  aUov€>d 
costs.    Unlike  NSF»  HEW  does  not  require  physical  separation  of  funds  n- 
less  a  letter  of  credit  system  Is  used.    Bonding  and  insurance  are  re- 
quired  for  construction  or  facility  improvement  grants* 


Manpower  Eligibility  Systems 
Historically,  educational  funding  has  gone  il^rougli  thfLst.iti'S  wrt»rr 
accreditation  has  not  l^een  the  only  path  to  the  federal  crough  for  po^^t-- 
secondary  institutions^    The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1^20,  adminis- 
tered through  the  states,  macie  no  mention  of  accreditation.    This  program 
one  of  the  largest  federal  training  efforts,  has  concc^ntrated  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  physically  and  ifientally  handicapped  persons. 
Services  have  been  purchased  from  schools  by  local  rehabilitation  agt^ncies, 
on  a  case  by  case  basis.     in  fiscal  1972,  federal  and  state  expenditures 
for  reHabilitation  services,  including  diagnosis,  counr.eling,  training, 
and  placement,  reached  almost  $700  million  (the  federal  share  was  80  percent)* 

Roughly  30  percent  of  the  total  went  for  counseling  and  placement;  another 

c 

15  percent  ($101  million)  was  spent  to  train  238,000  students  at  post secondary 
Institutions, 

The  fe^s  Rehabilitation  Services  Manual  requires  that  a  school  be 
certified  by  an  appropriate  agency:     public  vocational  or  trade  schools 
should  be  part  of  "duly  constituted'*  systems;  training  divisiotts  at  rchabi-- 
litation  centers,  should  be  "duly  constituted";  proprietary  schools  must 
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b*i  approved  by  thv  Ttxas  K-iu«  at        A^t  iuy.    tH!u  j  ?,i:hool->  tttay  be 

univtrrsitles.  U  pi-rttint  ,it  tended  iH5  j^ropr  U't  n  y  ^chuoi^.  ana  4  /  iH-rci  nt 
attended  693  secomiury  and  ijunti^ci ondaty  vivational  i.vhoolK. 

Stat*-  rt-liabilu  Jtior,  iHt>m  ii:K  do  nor  ^  ert  ity,  fonsally  evaluate, 
or  usually  toaltjtain  1iat«s  of  educational  Injit Uution»  used  in  rehabilitation 
training,  but  select  from  exfstlng  lists  ot  state  licensed  or  appro^ 
schools.    Students  may  attend  private  schools  vhcn  training  is  unavailable 
in  state  faciHtiej*  and/or  the  costs  do  not  excet  l  those  of  -state  schools. 
Except  for  site  visits  to  determine  compliance  w  th  fair  practice  and  non- 
discrimination provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act»  schools  are  not 
regularly  reviewed  or  inspected.    Agency  sjtaff  avoid  instltutiofls  which» 
in  their  experience,  have  failed  to  provide  adequate  service. 

As  individual  counseling  and  training  Is  provided*  rehabilitation 
students  are  s^hieldtd  itom  the  comnlssioncd  salcsirien  vho  nay  beset  other 
students.    If  a  student  withdraws,  the  agency  pays  only  for  the  portion  of 
training  received. 

Two  or.  prograsiH  tunded  through  ihe  dtatct;  vhich  make  little  usr 
of  accreditation  were  authorized  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training; 
Act  ef  and  tSn^  Vocational  edacatton  Act  of  I'ifeJ,    i.'ndcr  the  lattor 

pro^-:  aj5,*^sir:e  $7^2  FdV.ion,  including;  ^13J  roiiUon  in  federal  funds,  wa.N 
spei.i  Th  i'Y^'  on  thfc'  (s/ducatlun  »  v   1.3  nlHlon  post hetondatv  students  at 
predominantly  public  institutions. 

Ihe  OE  T'lvi-ion  "5  r  ion.i i  .«nd  T«;c.>uji*  ai  DJut-ation  Uis  puhlt:-hi-J 

an  annual  mt^ty^iy,  ot  Jirv±yr^,iyi^^^  listing  all  |*ubUc  srhot-l-v 

tneetlnR  statut^-rv  dvJinitJmjs.     Mm  i:  lac.tud.  a  -.rh.n*!  has  not  bc-.-n  rt-movc-d. 


f 
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lU rectory  iichools  include  junior  and^communitv  co lloHt»s  or  tinivorsit  its 
which  provided  vocational  instruction  "in  not  less  than  five 
diflen-nt  occupationiil  fieldn. ..  leading  to. .  .employment  but  not  le.idinr, 
to  tfjc  baccalaureate  degree."    Of  1,800  schools  in  t!ic  1972  directory, 
rnufihly  900  were  characterized  as  offering  "postsecondary"  programs  and 
the  balance,  "secondary"  or  "adult,"  with  some  schools  offering  all  three. 
In  1972,  sorac  850  directory  schools  were  also  eligible  for  guaranteed 
student  loans;  roughly  half  were  accredited. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  authorized  contracts  with  private 
for-profit  schools,  unless  prohibited  by  state  law,  but  OE  regulations 
tor  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  required  af fj mat ivf  slate 
authority  for  such  contracts.    As  a  result,  state  education  boards  con- 
tracted with  private  schools  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation,  but  not 
vocational  education,  program^  taking  the  position  thi^t,  without  affirmative 
authority,  the  latter  contracting  was  prohibited.    In  1968,  the  law  v.ik 
amended  to  aujthorize  private  contracting  and  move  clearly  to  define  appropriat 
private  vocational  training  institutions.    Despite  the  new  permissive  language 
only  a  half  million  dollars  had  been  disbursed  by  1973  under  contracts  with 
private  vocational  schools*    As^of  1972,  New  Jersey  and  six  others  states 

had  no  formal  policies  or  criteria  for  contracting.-^ 

.   ,  '  I  ,  \  ' 

■    f  t 
A  third  federally- funded,    state-administered ^program  ums  authorized 

by  the -Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  'of  1962.    At  the  time,  high 

uneniployjnent  and  fears  of  automation- induced  joblessness  made  the  retraining 

oi  skilled  workers  seem  necessary.     After  1965,  program  priorities  shifted 

to  meet  the  needs  of  unskilled,  unemployed,  and  inexper ieni  «^ci  worki  rs.  Bv 

1971,  60  percent  of  MDVA  participants  were  "disadvantaged." 


MDTA  sponsors  :>n-t h»?- ji^h  as  well  as  InHtltulional  tralnlnR-  Ihc 
act  is  adtDlMisti-rva  ^'fntiv.i;  fh,-   ,t,itv  U'Vt-l  H  the  'Hfire  of  TJnr.it  I  m 
and  the  DepartWimL  ot  J.;ibor,     Eight v  percent  of  tr^iininn  funds  ;ire 
apportioned       thi*  Btatt-s  cn  the  Kisit*  o\  their  l.ibar  rorc^,  uneDplovjrsent 
levels,  and  joh-rel.ited  •  actors  stich  js  available  trvployront .    The  sfiitt' 
vocational  education  a^'.tncy  proce.sstfs^  appl  icat  ions  anvl  nonitors  the  | 
training  which  hopefully  equips  trainees  to  fill  local  joh  vacancies.  Ibe 
state  cnplo>m<rnt  service  handles  init  ial  screen  tm;.  job  placement,  and 
follow-ups,  and  provide*^  stipends  to  trainees,     Tvent%*  percent  of  funding 
Roes  into  *'natfaiiai  projects"  administered  by  the  ^a^TA  office  in  OF.. 

The  1972  feJerai  expi>nditurct<,  for  tlje  >tnTA  Institutional  training, 
nf  I50,d00  persons  wcrt-  $4%  ntllicm:  ^4  percent  went  ft>r  cr.-tnee  stipends, 
40  percent  for  training  costs*  and  6  percent  for  local  proRr.iia  adnlnlstraclon 
An  additional  $5d  million  wofw^'to  the  state  eaployroent  serviiies  for  admin  Is- 
tratlon,  coun-Hellng,  and  traininft  services.     Instruction  designed  to  be 
completed  in  less  thm  a  year  inrluded  group  tralninj;,  multi-occupational 
projects^  work-stuiy»  on-the-iub  training,  and  individual  referrals  to  school 
offering  appropriate  Lour>v>.    Projects  uere  conducttid  at  puf  lie  and  private 
schools' and  Manp^i^wc^  Training  SkUln  U*nti*fs  created  to  provide  auxUl.i^y 
set  vices  and  training  J  i^r  t|at  di Nadv.jinLagcd - 

Tfu-  act  require*  t/x   use  i>f  private-  ^.^^1h>oIh  Wifch  provide  ^dquipnrent 

or  servi<us  unavallabla  ,^tVi public  institutions  and,  at  comparable  costs^^ 
"otier  equitalvnt  ttainlf*^,  avoid  tUv  nicv>sity  c^t  .setting:  up  a  ^pt-cial 
clans,  or  nrure  qui  V,Iv  r^^^durt-  !int*mj.^loyc?t*  itt  or  manp^^vi  r  ^^hortagt's Sotttv 
90  percent  of  studentts.  have  tt  i-n  t  r.tin**d  at.  puMic  inst  if  utlonst  ^^^t  thr 
proportion  varied  iTviik<^*Uly  in    ?  5  r .-rt  ^:  -.cai»  fVnnHvU^inia 
sptnt  $1  ffiillion  in  l^.^Vi  tvn  iraianti*^-  »ur.>ll-d  ^jt  o\'vt  90  private 
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BcluHilrs  while  more  than  3,200  trainees  received  instruction  at  49  public- 

and  >tale-aitJeil  iust  i tut ii)ns ,  Llu»  lar^i'st  nutnher  in  skill  centers. 

« 

iVenty-fivc  ;irea  vocational  schools  and  1?  public  school  distriots  traintnl 
\^^^\  enrol  lees.    W^iile  such  training  ^mny  liave  been  '•pustsecondary tXw 
siies  were  not  clasfiified  by  levt\l;  if  accredited,  they  wt^re  probably 
accTf^Ued  by  the  Middle  States  ConmLssion  on  Secondary  Schools. 

State  criteria  for  selecting  ^>n3TA  schools  varied.  In 
Pennsylvania,  schools  were  first  approved  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
after  wftich"  program  administrators  considered  placement  records,  reputation 
and  previous  success  with  students.    Many  unaccredited  skill  centers, 
public  area  vocational  schools,  and  private  trade  schools  have  been 
utilized.    Almost  half  of  the  schools  participating  in  the  Pennsylvania* 
program  were  accredited,  but  they  trained  only  16  percent  of  1973  MDTA 
trainees.        .  '  V  - 

Performance  was  the  key  criterion  for  contracting  and  schools 
\  were  routinely  asked  to  submit  information  regarding  completion  rates, 

length  of  training,  and  placement.    Accreditation  was  not  stipulated  by 
lav.    Federal  MDTA  administrators  have  often  found  acaredited  programs 
too  rigid  and  unresponsive*  .  '""^ 

VOther  inanp9wer  programs  administered  bjv  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  focusad  on  developing  marketable  skills  for  the  disar'vantaged  through 
on-the-job  an^L  institutional  training  contracts.     The  Job  Corps,  Con-- 
cent rated  Employment  Program,  and  Work  Incentive  Program  sought  to  improve 
the  employabllity  of  low-lncQjne    persons  by  skill^-traJning,  work  experience 
and  remcjdlal  education.    Of  total  1972  manpower  prdgram  costs  of  $716 
million,  an  estimate  $271  million  went  for  institutional  training  for 
360,000  trainees.  • 


ERIC 


Manpower *pr0R rams  are  decentralized  and  authorltv  m  dispersed 
a!Dong  several  agent  It* ?w     Ai:ri»^dit*M  ion  has  iun  hv%*n      *i.tatutorv  {^rert  ^^ui m  » 


local  officials  when  a  new  lacllity  Is  cont^ldcred^  contratt  approval  t s 

^ usually  granted  without   in.^peclion  to  j^chooli?  already  approved       a  -itate 

agency.    State  regulations  have  detertjlned  allocations  between  pM^Hc  *ind 

private  training  centers*     In  New  York,  cnanpower  trainees  nay  attend  any 

licensed  or  registered  private  school  offering  tr^lnlti^  I'''  sklll?^  deened  in 

short  supply  by  area  planners^    Of  21?  private  schools  holding  training  con-- 

t 

tracts  in  1973;  163  were  tmaccredlted* 

Ideally^  past  succejis  should  be  a  condition  al  future  contracts. 
Yet,  the  placement  data  of  st^ye  agencies  indicate  only  il  former  trainees 
are  employed,  not. if  they  have  jobb  for  which  they  were  trained •    The  frag^ 
tnented  administration  of  Danpower  progtacis  hv  cuncninity  action 'groups ♦  state 
eciploypient  <;ervlct**-  md  education  agenrle?^,  mJ  federal  af^encle?*  ha<i  ?'r ali- 
mented knowledge  of  their  effectiveness. 

In  contrast  to  the  federal  fTuinpi>wer  and  rehabUitation  pr^grans, 
the  Interior  Department  Bureau  \^f  Indian  Affairs  contracts  directly  with 
private  vocarionaj  school t>  which  have  "inui^ct  ^ii=3»f  ull >  obtained  enipJovtn»  nr 
for  graduates  itj  their  re^ipective  tieid;^/"    Since  lyS6,  37»r*00  tr7untl^s 
ageed  XH  to  35  have  received  v^^cational  :trainl«g  uuder  the  I  ^dian  Adult 
Vocational  Tralain^j^  Act  •     In  1912^  the  huteftu  ^ip}>roved  trourM*w  it  »»wt 

800  f  or-pr^i^rlt  scSva;4N  listed   In  !ts  r.itah-£  ot  Approved  Ct^mt^es,     Of  H-v. 
496  schools;  ii!»ted  in  the  1970  cataloft^  211  were  .iLcredlted  and  2B5  wt;rf 
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Social  Security  Ent it lemgint 


In  1965,  Social  St^curity  Ataendincnts  extendc^d  educat ion  l5t5Ti^f It s  to 
full --time  students  18^22  who  were  survivors  of  workers  covered  by  Social 
Security,  dependents,  or  retired  or  disabled  beneficiaries*  Previously, 
only  children  unU^r  18  had  been  eligible.    Student  beneficiaries  are 
**cntitled**  to  support  if  they  attend  "approved  schools/*    Itj  1972  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  dis4:ributed  $684  million  to  583^{j00  student 
beneficiaries. 

Payments' are  made  after  an  applitatlon  has  been  filed  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  both  the  student  and  the  school  confirm 
that  he  has  been  admitted  and  enrolled  full-time  at  an  '^approved"  institu'- 

i 

tion.    The  rules  for  approval  are  very  liberal  and  includes 

1.  Schools  "operated  or  directly  supported  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  State  or' local  government.../'    All  public  schools  and  those 
operated  for  dependents  by  the  Departmet^^  of  Defense  in  foreign  cQuntries 
are  approved.    Private  schools  directly  supported  by  governmental  agencies 
also  qualify.  .  For  example,  the  Missouri  Associated  Migrant  Opportunities 
Services,  Inc.,  supported  bv  thp  Community  Action  Program;  the  Chicago 
Institute  of  Technical  Training,  which  instructs  welfare  recipients  under 

agreement  with  the  Cook  County,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid;  and 

'? 

th**  Madera,  raiifornla.  Employment  Training  Center  run  by  the  U.S*  Depa^rt- 
■  *•* 

ment  of  Labor  have  been  approved  by  Social  Security. 

2,  Schools  "approved  by  a  State,  or  accredited  by  a  state-recog- 

*^ 

nf  i^ed* .  ^accredit  Ing  agency...."    State  "accreditation"  or  approval 

Included  licV?n5ure,  veterans*  co^^l^^u^approv^^      the  use  of  a  schoo]^  by 

state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  approval  under  NDTA  and 

f 

Hlmllar  federal  {»rograms  administered  by  state  agencies.    A  state  or 
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local  tax  exemption  or  receipt  of  state  financial  aid,  loans,  or  scholarships 

may  also  qualify  a  scj^ool .    Thus,  CM  and  1  College  of*  lackson,  Mississippi 

was  approved  because  it  received  free  text  books  from  the  state  in  1966. 

St.  Elizal?eth*s  Hospital  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant  School 

of  Chicago  and  the  Wilson  Flight  Training  Center,  of /Kansas  City  were 

approved  on  the  basis  of  MDTA  contracts.    The  People *s  Bible 

College  in  Colorado  Springs  was  elifjble  because  of^  its  ejxemption  from 

local  property  taxes;  the  School  of  Hope  in  San  Beraardino  demonstrated 

a  state  tax  exemption^    A  school  In  one  state  can  also  %e  eligible  if 

used  or  approved  by  a  government  agtncy  in  another  state.  Autotnation 

* 

Training,  Inc.  of  Missouri  became  eligible  on  the  basis  of  its  approvdJ 
.by  the  Pennsylvania  DeVartnent  of  Public  Instruction.     None  of  the  elRht 
schoinJ.s  Tsentloned  in  this  paragraph  was  accredited. 

3.  Schools  aocredited  by  agencies  recognised  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.     The  National  Home  Study  Council  is  the  single  exception, 
because  home  study  students  are  specifically  excludfc-d  from  entitlement- 
Accreditation  of  a  subdivision  of  an  instlttition  is  considered  td  extend 

to  Che  Institution  as  a  whole.     By  this  reguiation»  schools  are  approved 
which  have  had  only  one  prosram  ur  department  accredited  by  a  specialized 
agency •  ^ 

4.  Schools  ''whose  credits  are  ^jccepted,  on  transfer,  by  not 
less  than  three  institutions  which  have  been  accredited  by  a  state  recogni;^ed 
or  nationally  recognii^ed  accrediting  agency,  on  the  same  basis  ab  if 
transferred  from  ah  institution  so  accredited.*'    The  three-^letter  route 
applies  to  laterality  transferred  cre^^its  as  well  as  Jiigh  school  credits 

N 

used  for  college  entrance. 


For  the  convenience  ol   rtglunai  Btaft^  ttiJc^  c:laigs  >Uniiai  -   ,  • 
lists  Vl  i^iblt*  ^"irhnols  itii-huttn}  in  flu*  Hi_j;;,hf*r  F<huNitj«>n  U I  rec  f  o  ry  >is  we  1 1 

3s  accreditc^d  buj^ine*;^  srlvooiis  and   ippri^^'ed  tore  ign  -^clKwls*  Snc^ci^Jl 

'      '    '  .  '         '  \  ■     *  • 

Security  district  ofiiciaN  oi  It^tt   ilst^  i  run?  anv  und  jpU  niate 

agencies.   Wlien  a  school  i.s  not  tound  in  any  yi  these  source's, 

a  ^'special  detertDin;».t  ion'V  of  elisibilUv  is  made        local  StK^i^*!  Sei:urUy  - 

officials.    PriiJonj5  and  c\>rr^H:i ionai  in^t itutiorts  offering  iBioat^^s  ac^d^ic 

or  VQcaft ional  instruction  havt?  qualified^    Howevett  ^etve^»n  and,  19-70| 

some  250  *''inst itut ions"  were  denied  approval*  /i\snc^g  .thes^  were  Wiiliiim 

College  -for  Women  of  Ft,  Loi^derdale,  Flojf^t^a;  the  i^omputer  Rnvironmentis 

Institute  of  Saugus*  Matisachuset^.i^;  Ten  Av  re.  SvhiH>l^  at  Lhri:»iian  Science 

Xurtiing  uf  Princeton;  fAi>fit'*s  Jiuz  Center  at  Net^  York  Citv:  the  Ai^urn 

Apostolic  Sible  -Sehool  of  Auburn,  M^irie;   the  Poft t-Gr^duate  Program  of  - 

•  '        -  '     •  ^      '       ;  ^  ■     *  -  ^     ^  ■ 

Honeyveilt  ltt,.t  Welleslev.  Massuchtisectls;  .md  the  r.idlology  training 

/    .  '  ' 

\  ■ 

program  of  the  Ashtabula  "Geni-Ta!  Hosp|ital  in  Ashtabui3»  Ufiio* 

The  Social  becwrity  Adminlstrat ion  has  not  tabulated  its 
universe  of  institutions,  {»ut  an  t>si;(sBaied  3,000  j^vlvyf^Vi*  wrre  part  ic  {p.ftmg 
in  1^7).       It  was  t'St  idl^it  d  in  Hf>'?  t)iat  2h  percent  ot  btnef  i claries  were 
in  high  schools,  66  percent   in  coilegcs  and  universi  t  tt  s    and  ^  tercent 
in  vocation^il  schcolt>,  hut  the  orcpprtion  attending  poHt.secondary * 
vocational  schoo^^^  mav  Save  ri^e^^  narked Iv  because  t^t   \\/^  increa*^ed  * 
cost  ot  college-  '  .  • 

Social  S**<'uriry  rondiu  ts  no  i n/k'penU«'Til  ^v,ilu>5tiop  *i(   its^  - 
i>choois  and  relies  rna inly  on  tlie  efforts  ol  otirt^f  pui?lic  /md  private 

agencies  to  identlfv  /ipproprfate  <;chonIs.    Sociat  Security*  ataff  ^Khihlt 

*  *  ■  f 

ap  interest  irt  <c!u».^i  ciuaiitv         ^r"'-*tv*  thi^   r  «n«*e**x  f  rft-n /pa  ^Kf  ve  cr^ 

itspercept  ible^  .       ^  ' 
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Both  the  pE  and  VA  systems  at  least  strive  to  assess  a  school's 
quality  and  integrity;  the  Social  Security  systea  does  not.    Yet,  strange Iv, 
it  is  -he  OE  and  VA,  not  the  Social  Security,  programs  which  have  been 
subject  to  repeated  criticism  and  coiaplalnts  of  student  exploitation  and 
sehool  auilpractice.    Unscrupulous  school  operators  must  have  exploited 
the  betiei'lclaries  of  Social  Security  as  readily  as  those  of  the  other 
programs.    Has  this  exploitation  gone  unnoted  because  the  money  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  lose  is  more  plainly  their  owi  and  not  Subject  to 
annual  Congressional  appropriation  and  accounting?    That  is  a  poor  reason 

for  not  helping  them  to  spend  it  more  productively. 

i  ■    ■  ■  -  ■ 

I Foreign  Schools 

Several  federal  funding  programs  permit  American  students  to 
enroll  for  study  abroad.    In  most  foreign  countries,  the  system  of. 
"voluntary"  accreditation  is  largely  unknown  (Canada  is  the  principal 
exception).    How  then  arc  foreign  schools  rendered  eligible  for  domestic 

f 

programs?    In  1973,  some  600  foreign  schools  were  eligible  f^r  OF. 

.   guaranteed  loans, ^  1,253  for  Social  Security  student  ^cnc  •  Iciaric?^,^  And 

a 

807  had  courses  approved  for  veterans. 
Student  Loan3 

Students' can  obtain  federally  insured  loans  tc  .i  tind  foreign 
vocaticnal  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  learning.    The  Cosnprch^n;  iv^ 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971  also  provided  grants  and  loms  .  t'^ 
students  attending  foreign  medical  schools  if^  the  student  was  ^juil.fii  .l 
for  a  U.S.  school  but  there  was  no  place  for  bin,    Accordinxlv,    u.  •  ra: r 
have  had  to  determine  which  foreign  schools  were  eliKibltr-.    In  .itdoition, 
an  American  graduate  student  attending  an  eligible  fnreir,n  i^lwr^if  v 


Fkiv  defer  rupa^T,enc  Lmh,     Thp  itu.irin?  ^^^'.t                  ?  "..tis^  N^u*rred  to 

in  19bS,  IKS  ^taii  cos&piU-d  .1  I'-^-t  or   15fX'2no  ^fori? i>;n  ^clux^ls  x 

which  vere,  in  tht^ir  -pinii^n,  coap.irahlcr  tr,  accr^^a !  ted  L^r.  ::ch6o]<;,    Most  . 

wvrc  rcco,^p;^:c!d        1  Mini  trv  oi  KJucation  or  U-lon^^ed  to  ^  national  .js'^ocia- 

tl%  n  of  coll^gcr?^  an4  uc>r^  Ut>Lcd  in  the  CoCT3onvt?alth  Iniver^ii ties  Vgarh>^ok  ; 

or  the  Inton^at ton^i  H^nab<>ok  of  UniyerMtle?^.                       '  J 

^uf:pltf^5ent4r%♦  inquir  Je^^  have  been  dt^ali     with  bv  }SS  on  a  cane-by- 

ca2>t:  oj^iiH,     >tic«r  <*t;  tn*»i  ilut  lun^  coile^e,  or  l*icultv    has  been  found 


el  i^Jble^  II  I  :^  ;  t»>  ^  fHij^uer  I  i^t  kept  h>  Air/"*     A. I n;«kcs  no  further 

in<^:;4irv  vhvn  a6  apf  I  jc.^r  ion  comt»si  in  for  ^1  U^tf/?1  Si  hnr>!  .     The  eHriHility 
o{   for^^igfj  school?*  Is  not  reujewci  fer iodic^^liy.     Though  600  fofei^  schools 
vert^  eUi*ible>       ot    Ume  10^  l^?  i  onlv  i^HOi  loans  had  been  inadc  dix^ring 

1 1.-^  ^l^a  ti>  evaiuato-  vocatiofVJi  HChools.    AISS  forward«% 

j-vrfinvnt   inf  orr^-#t  ivm,  inc  iodine:  a  lorrr  spi^cifyinK  th*>  occupat  Inn  for 
-hivh  tKt'  .ippH  ^ini  sit^^K-  r  r/f iTiin^ij.     \  5ChcH>I   %^  v*liR.ible  if  it  raec?t?;  the 
detiritirn  of  a  vctiat  r.:nal   ;ch^oi        .n^  ''legally  aulhoYizcd  to  provide  a 

c^-^uj  .iPt  i.o;,*^ . n  t^i'  -^t  j^Uni:  rois:  1  t^^rj      b^nV  to  i>:rt^nd  hirr,  tire  loan^ 

;  ■■  f  ■ 

i^ften    <  /*>rv  ::**itt^'j,     ^fiJv  s|Ki<in        ho  vo.:attof<^i   school     h.^ve  . 

\^ 


•'ct,'!?  *^'i  j-*r  iV* -J  - 


\ 


,,.vwl-..  i»t  fu.t  -M-  h  v.iiuir,^  s  .   ii  .--u  institution  ->l 


Tha  approval  of  foreign  t^chools  for  veterans  benefits  is  under- 
...  ■         ♦        ■  v 

.taken  by  central  VA  .staff,  who  >1o  not  likv  to  admit  that  their  procedures, 

are  interpreted  by  outsiders  as  n  form  of  institutional  approval,  A 
foreign  school  subtnits  an  application  and  two  copies  of  its  catalog  to 
the  nearest  U.S.  foreign  service  post  and  attests  that  it  will  keep  enroll- 
ment data, and  report  on  the  status  of  veteran  students.    Applications  are 
forwarded  to  VA  headquarters"  tor  ."approval"  or  Vdisapproval."    Though  con- 
sulates  are  supposed  to  forward  only  meritorious  applications,  ^his  rule 
is  haphazardly  obeyed.    The  VA  ^taff  consult  much  the  same  reference  hand- 

books  as  IIS  and  arrive  inaependentiy  at  a  recommendation  based  on  ex- 

*  « 

perience,  inquiry,  and  the  material  suf^plled  by  the  Consulate;  the  catalog 
may  also  l>e  translated.  ^ 

During  fiscal  1972,  1^,000  veterans  and  serviceineT^  received  benefits* 
for  tralping  at  foreign  institutions.    As  of  October  1973,  courses  were 
approved  at  807  foreign  colleges  and  universities,  including  Bible  8chtu>l<i 
and  hospitals  of fering -residency  programs  for  doctars.  . 

Social  Security  Beneficiaries 

"  When  the  social  security  beneficiary  progran  was  extended  in  I9*>^ 
to  full-^time  students  13-'22  years  eld,  staff  at  the  Overseas  Program  Branch' 
of  the  Social  Security  Administfat ion  v^lsited  the  Conpar.itlve  Fduc;*tt«w 

■     ■■  ■■  . 

branch  of  the  Office  of  Education  lor  assistance  and  >!uidan€<^*    Tf^cv  vi^rr 

♦  .  f 

not  given  the  list  ol  jforei^n  ^cUf^ols  tl^v  svu^:ht,  but  nerelv  the  nj^re-. 
of  the  reference  vurkV;  used  f>v  !  Tf  star  U    To  .)^vL>r*-  Itavin?;  to  ^iSTn^^-s  r-.ix  >■ 
institution  as  appHc^^t  ions  tn^  >^'titity  st^M  'i«»c  t4*^f?  !*•  rt?- 

elude  all  schools  cited  In  t*{Osr  works  ;n  it  a  i  it  a  :^uj^,^ir  llsti. 

They  next  went^  to  the  ^-u^oriurm  A^t^cc  mi^-ti       '     N^j?  f.tiit.^  Vt*:!  tt^? 

•  - 

and  Admissions  Officers  f/u\r:f^^v>)  to  disruss  the  t  hrvM-it  1 1  *  r  .^1  ic  riw>c  r^*** 


( 
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accreditation.   tThey  had  found  only  Canadian  professional  schooLs  and  a 
few  other  isolated  schools  accredited  by  U.S.  agencies.    For  administrative 
convenience y  they  hoped  it  would  be  possible  for  three  accredited  II •S. 


1 


institutions  to  state  that  they  would  accept  credits  from  any  foreign  school* 
AACRAD  staff  gave, them  little  comfort.    The  acceptance  of  credit  was  ©ften 

determined  not  by  the  registrar  but  by  individual  departmentsr.    A  schddl**s 

.1*  * 

credit  was  riot  accepted  carte  blanche;  an ^ individual  judgment  was  made 
^bout  each  applicant's  record.    However,  AACRAO  aggreed  to  circulate  a 
seven-page,  two-column  list  of  foreign  schools  which  had  beneficiaries 
applying  for  entitlement  ?o  determine  which  of  their  members  would  -accept 
credit  from  which  schools.    After  six  mo'^ths,  fourteen  schools  were 
rendered  eligible  by  thi-s  procedure. 

In  1968  all  foreign  secondary  schools  were  '^blanketed  in*'  when  - 
three  accredited  District  of  Columbia  high  Schools  said  they  would  accept 
credit  from  any  foreign  secondary  school,    German  technical  institutions 
were  also  blanketed'  in  when  three  German  Inranches  of  accredited  American 

f  • 

universities  atte;sted  to  the  acceptance  of  their  credit* 

The  f Ir^t'  Social  Security  list  of  foreign  schools*  in  1966^  con-* 
t.aincU  550  /^4^oal!i,    By  October  197€,  there  were  1,253*  -  * 

Stuoetit  henef iclaries  are  sent  a  form  which  the  foreign  sCtu?ol 
ZiUHt  cotnplete*  certifying  their  full'-time  attendance    apd  tfie  names  and-  ^ 
addr*^'*isas  of  students  who  have  transferred  to  three  domestic  schools* 
sori^i  Security  sti^iff  t;hen  determine  if  these  students*  credits  were 
incited  .>cceplvd.  'H  .  thev  vefc  natt  the  .student  *s  claim  ij>' disallowed  and 
U<:  r«j^t  HnJ  .mot^icr  iv-rviy^^  st  hiniJ  or  three  accredited  JomestJt;  schools 


I.     '*<a)    Ai:i.  ..unaccredited  i^Htiiui:  i4itj  rfu>>t  ?*ulf?iU .  *  #  (1)  tiK* 
luasses  and  addrest^e^s  ot  not  tcwer  thanthrec  f  accredited!  in^t  ituc  tonn.  ♦  ^ 
which. » •not  more  than  5  yie^rs  priat  to  mcU  sabniiHsion  }u^s  accepted 
the  transfer  ot  credits  <^d  corixinue.s  to  accept  ^uch  credits)  igiarnad 
at  siuch  unaccredited  Injstitutions;  and  J 2^  the  names  aisd  dat^ei^  of  tran^^fx^r 
Qt  these  credits^  of  at  iea«f^r>three  stqdentf^  or  graduatei*  of  the  applicant 
unaccredited  ln^t^ tut  Ions -vho  have  subsequently  been  enrolled  in  each 
such  institutions.  Cb)  The  V*^^  Coinmissioner  will  request  corroboration 
tro®  each  accredited  Institution,  i  ♦  »Th<^  Cof}«^is&iioner        request  that  stich 
ins^tltution  submit  nev  infonsation  annually  in  oypport  of  its  continued 
qusMf icatioriV        ^  «?very  ca^e  the  submission  of  new  infor^tion  w-ill  be 
required  at  least  every  three  years"  (Federal  Re^isteg^  August*, 2 «  1970). 

Z.    Code  of..  Federai  Regulations »  Title  31»    Money  and  Finance: 
Treasiurer,  sec.  205.9. 

3^  NSF  Grant  Adainistration  ^togsuaU  National  Science  Found^ition* 
October  1973. 

4.  November  29*  1973  letter  irois  tini  Dtreptor  of  Faculties, 
Texas  Rehabilitation  Consaission.   

5.  Four  Studies  on  Vocational  Bdbc^t ion  in  New  Jersey #  A  report  ^ 
prepared  for  the  I^ew  Jers#>y  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educ^itlon  by 
Education  System- Resources »  May  1972^  p.  51» 

6.  Various  coilegef*  and  faculties >l  targe  European  style  univer- 
sities were  approved  separately*    For  example,  31  Oxford  colleges  were 
named  in  the  OE  list  of  approved  foreign  schools;.    The  list  hats  not  been 
released  to  the  public^  pertiaps  to  afford  sonje  protection  against  evident 
inadequacies  and  inconslHtencie^. 

7v  These  schools  were  primariiv  pa^stsecondarv  but*  incltaied  about 
100  secondar^r  scfK^^  which  offered  at  least  20  houra  of  training  ^  week* 
Oxford «  C^KSibridget  and  the  Univefs^Uy  of  London  were  lifted  only  once. 

8.    The»807  schools  with  courses  approved  far  veterans  included 
separate  colleges  and  faculties.    At  Oxford^  for  eKai^pie»  Lhe  Delegacy  for 
Esitra-Mural  Studies  and  the  United  rbcford  Uo.spltal^  were  lifted. 

9*    Occarslonan>%  tlie         advice       re^stricted  to»  or  excluded*  a 
particular  faculty^  an  in  tim  caveat  that  the  el igibllity  of  the  Nati^mal 
University  of  La  Plata^  Arg^rntina,  doen  not  include  the  School  of .  Joun^al  1?^ 
the  N&ticnai  College,  or  the  fractical  School  of  Agriculture  and  Anifrvil 
Husbandry.  »  . 

10.    ''What  Aht»ui  Forel^:n  Tr*i  iriini':  S^JSiL^!lS^'^^£:^,M^^ 
p.  8.   *       ■  .....  -^^^-^  ^  ^ 

« 
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K.^  Consumer  Protection 
Sunuaary 

EducatloiiP^l  *^consumers*\are  often  defined  as  the  ^'public/*  who  Is 
everyone.     If  they  are  defined  as  "students/*  the  goal^  of  "consumer  pro- 
tection** become  clearer  and  more  attainable:    to  help  students  make  better 
educational  choices  and  receive  honest  educaticmal  value* 

Cotqoon  means  by  which  institutions  deceive  students  Include  mislead- 
ing claims  about  training  and  prospective  jobs^  inadequate  screening  of 
applicauitSt  and  unfair  tuition  refunds.    No  cote  agency  is  concerned  solely 
with  protecting  students  from  these  and  related  malpractices.    The  Veterans 
Administration  is  concerned  solely  with  veterans  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missions^  with  for-profit  schools  engaged  In  interstate  business;  The  Office 
of  Education  and  accrediting  agencies  have  been  more  concerned  about  school 
administrators  then  students.    It  would  be  useful  to  establ^h  a  unit  in  a 
special  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  serve  student  interests  and  cobnlinate 
the  related  efforts  of  other  agencies. 


Ironically t  organized  student  groups  have,  to  date,  done  little  to 
defend  student  cohsumers  of  educational  wares.    The  1972  National  Conference 
on  Student  Consumer  Action,  attended  by  college  student?  from  ten  states, 
prompted  creation  of  a  National  Committee  on  Student  Consumer  Action;  how-^ 
evetp  the  committee  has  not  focused  on  student  issues.    California  students^ 
havt   lobbied  to  hold  down  tuition  costs,  graduate  teaching  a^slstant%  have 
organized  to  raise  their  stipends »  and  The  National^  Student  Lobby  has  com-' 
paigned  for  low  tuition  and  high  student  aid  appropriations.    But  these 
groups  have  manifested  little  interest,  in  college  malpractices.  Proprietary 
school  students  have  been  too  unorganised  and  jjnsophlsticated  to  engage  in  ' 
concerted  national  action,  though  they  have  occasionally  united  to  pursue 
legli^l^tlon  against  particular  schools. 

m 

Government  officials  have  been  aware  of  deception  in  education  ;ind 
some  have  acknowledged  their  contribution  to  the  problem.    'One  writer;  that 
"Dirtfct  and  indirect  federal  financial  support ..  .has  played  a  major  role,  in 
the. growth  of  the  private  vocational  school  industry. . .with  only  the  mast 


mintmal  safeguard^;* .  .  .r?,ui^.  *  . j^ovifrnmtnii  iiself  haj*. .  •underwit  ten  thi* 
developtnent  ot  school  ahyisc<.^  an^^  has.  a  r^Mor  t  eHpcnstbli  lev  to  easure 
tt\fit  t.he  abused' i^f  Che  tndu-;irv  aro  ni?arrcd.*"* 

in  1972 1  AiKS  fcOnvtL^rifd      featfrai  -inti'ragt'ocy  Coau&lttee  on 

Educational  Can^^umtrt.  Pro teciian ,     in  March  1974,  a  national  invjtational 

...  '         .    ■     •  t 

conferencif  on  Coivt^ua&t^r  rru^^Moa  in  Pbst^reccndary  Edjcation  was  held  in 

>■  ■* 

Denver  to  discuss  ©od^l  ^tace  lei^islation  Icr  the  authbf  i^at  Ion  of  post- 
secondary  inst Itut  ions  .^nd  other  3»eat>ure*^       st^ydent  protef  t  ior^.  California 
Can^rvs^vmcn  Al^^t*.tn/o  b  U    imf  irrry  Trtfiv  ^MVt^  mijMvltued  a  bill,   r^^i*  To^t- 
8fcond4ry  ^duc^tlun  *  on^^ucier  Prnte^  tlon  Ac!,;  Sen^itor  Charles  Percy  has 
introduced  a  irinrllar  hLll  in  the  Scnflilc.     ladepend^^nt  series?  of  articlfs* 
about  prapr  li^tarv  fjc  hoo^  ^lilpract  iv:e>  in  the  ao^lait  Washington 
Post  have  highlighted  thi  faUwrr  ^^f  a. ;  redf  tat  ion»  .is  veil  as  of  state  and 

— :  t 

federal  .regulations  to  pt^ttn  i  sttnUnt.H.     Indeed,  they  have  denonstraced  the 
not  inireqwent  une  ol  the  label  of  'acrreditst tun"^  as*  a  loeans  la  cheat 

students  avaH  entrap  thix  inir  debf  tor  tuition  palni  by  federally  Insured 

*    *  ^  «  . 

loatis^    House  and  Senate  cor«nlrteet*  have  held  hearings  seeking  better 

iBeasures  cf  ^;tuient  pron*^r  i«'*n  ;ind  i^t  l^r  1 1  tMt  is^^nal  ei  igihility.  . 
seme  23;  areas  ot  cTOt^rriier  rjm<em  wre  1  t^'tvd  in  one  pgp^r  (lahle  1)^ 
'Denver  conference  toptcs  xnrittdcd  trdfts^*  due  prcrev^,  contractual  ^felat  ion-- 
^ihipi&  between  ^^n^urr^er  and  Inst  1  tut  Li*n.  advertiHin^^  and  f trcruicnjent ^  fcinnncial 
aldt  and  rhr  ri         >ibS  lit  U>>  .^nJ  intvi rel^t ionsrhip*^       organ le;jt ion ^  .md  / 

tor  **5»tudentjt»  f.^^n^'t^*^^? "sn J* .  .  5/v^r  U5>!  l^*'vV^iiR;.nn^'i   ^i^fcrit^^^^         or  iraudalent 
practiuct*^  fandf.  ?v.  .i^ff^v^ie    r  f^j^i'-ri-^^iit  icn  tor  lo^t>rvtT  i^^i  t^rJeraK'.  ^a'*-;5*i5'ta'r^*i' * . . 

-  •    ■  ■  'r       .  ■ 


^ 

i 
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Table  1 

Inventory  of  Educational  Connumer  Concerns 

#         ■  ■ 

1.  Degree  mills.  .  , 

2.  Discriminatory  refund  policies* 

3^  Misrepresentation  in  selling,  advertising,  promotional  materiain,  etc. 
4^    Abuse  of  Federal  programs  of  student  assistance.  ^  } 

5.  Lack  of  3Vi»llable  jobs  upon  graduation. 

6.  Non-delivery  of  item  or  service  contracted  for.  j. 

):  L'ack  of  provision  for  due  process,  appeal  concerning  injustices,  etc.  , 
8.    Arbitrariness  in  administrative  policies  and  procedures. 


9.    Severe  and  unwarranted  regulation  of  stude  .c  conduct,  living  ^PirShg^ 
caents,  moral  bch''»vlor,  etc.  '  / 

10.     Imposition  of  non-educational  requirements,  such  as  certain  religious 
ptactlces  and  customs,  upon  students  who  do  not  wish  to  fulfill  them* 

U.    Unrealistic  academic  requirements  and  practices,  such  as  inaccurate 
grading  systems,  residence  requirements,  etc. 

1?.     Imposition  of  unwarranted  and  sometimes  unspecified  fees  and  other 
charges.  .  , 

n.-  Changing  requirements  during  the  life  of  the  student's  "contract" 

with  the  institution  (e.g.  changing  degree  requirements  mid-stream). 

14.  .,Raising  tuition  abruptly  and  without  adequate  notice. 

15.  Excessively  punitive  charges  for  infractions  such  as  loss  .of  library 
books,  lab  equipment  breakage,  etc.  ^  .      *  />  * 

16.  Holding  up  transcripts,  diplomas,  etc. ,  for  unwarranted  reasons. 

17.  Lateness  in.  obtaining  qualified  l>n& true  tors,  textbooks,  equipment,  • 
classrooms,  etc. 

18.  A  host  of  minor  frauds,  such  as:  .poor  food  in  dining ,hal]^.  Inadequate 
academic  or  personal  counseling  seirvice,  inadequate  student  health 
service,-  listing  of  non-existent  fa(?ulty  and  courses  In  college 
c^t<;logs,  dive/sion  of  institutional  resources  to  inter-col legiate 
athletics  and  Jot  het-*^  luxuries,  ineffective  management  of  endowment 

and  ot)»er  assets,  forcing  faculty  to  subsidize  education  through 
low  salaries,  etc.  '  ^ 
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\ 


V 

* 

prof  i-^sj^i^^rs^  a»>rnH**Tv  ttfon^^,^^  t  i  t  .  ^  , 

« 

Ji,     lakin^  savant ai^*,^       ;>5  natLnl  >  5  Ci<tn>v  >.^v  i.ii  slat  u :  {  v  ^u^in?;  y 


would  prelect  the  fun4tng       schuoln  vh<pi!ic  c^rcrvdiltHng  -tgcncy  loses  lt*# 
recognition  by  the  vumir^cifK^nt. r .  *  ^ 


ft 
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forwarded  iettt?rs  to  the  FTC  or  AlES.     Ic  was  o!*tin:att»d  that  FTC' ht-adquarters 
»  • 

•  ■  ,  ■    *  « 

has  recfivcd  5i>  to  60  edmatiouai  complaim-i  .i-wnuh.    Thesf  wert*  s^miI. 

on  to  Che  y.A.,  AIES.  or  to  FTC  reRidnal  offices  which  re^ei^e 'addi rinnal 

complaints  directly,  and  may  prompt  Jmvcstigation  and  regulatory  action. 

In  fifty  years  the  FTC  has  issued  approximately  300  orders  auainst^for- 

profit  schools,  80  within  the  past  ten  years.      ,  . 

The  Neighborhood  Consumer  Information  Center  of  the  District  oi  *:olum- 

.     •  ♦  . 

bla,  a  nonprofit  group  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
ruct'ived  35  complaints  agains^  proprietary  schools  A«  ^  six  month  period. 

ending  October  1971.     U  referred  them  to  the  FTC  which  took  "an  awful 

X        :  '  •     •         .  • 

Uma,  tiflie"  to  act,^and  to  tlie  Department  or  Ja.H.o.  wliicl^  seldom  rct^oJvfd  , 

thenit  because  of  jurisdictional  pritbltews.,  A  staff  nemhef  rif5ted;  'Varelv.*- 

does  a  student        a  refund  of  money  inve^ed  in  a  worthless  education/*  ' 

*    /  ^  ^ 

NCI^C  jrhecked  t^o  see  .  if  a  school  was  licensed #  ^but  4id  not  contact  accred- 

siting  assoclatitons  because  "these  associations  have  no  power  to  control  - 

>.         ■  .  » 

the  activities  of  the  schoo^."^ 

Asked  how  taay  complaints  hla  office  received,  a  V.A.  approval! 
officer* for  the  District  of  Cclumbia  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say' because  '*We  don'fi  keep  our  records  that  tray.    Besides »  I not  siire 
that  kind  of  InEoraation  should  be  made  public."^   a  recent  study  noted 
that  the  V.A»  "do«s*not  recford  and  <!taplle  information  onl  veterans*  corn'-  / 
plaints  in  a  systematic  way.  \  The  Setter  Business  recorded  nudierous  com-* 
plaints  but  took,  little  acti9n«  ^ 

The  U.S.  Postal  Sorvjce  Investigates  complaints  of  mail  i  raud 
involving  educational  institutions  and  services.  Of  152  rast^s  in  fiscal 
1972t  68  involv£*d  ccrrespond*^ace  schools  and  1^,  diploma  ml!l*s.     As  a 
rosMlt  of  these  inv^-6ti  gat  ions,  23  indi,vldunjs  or  torp..rationr.  werv  pn-K- 

•  « 

ecutcd  by  the  Justice  Department  and  8  were  convicted. 


tor  f.vi*w,  :v.*,.':=i.-  <  or? . i  .     k  !         u-n*  t,;- 'rf      Ka^Iv  if 

Invest  ig  itiiMu     Tin-  pfMj'f  4^  s        -^.  h.^.^y  .u  ,  t\  iiit        a^^  tfcU  ;:  haw  .Krepu  d  . 

■.  \ 

OE's  inti,«n!K?4tarv  r.-i*^  otr  Mmj>l..h>r./{U.}t  >;tncrailv  im'f>lvc-^  refund,  adver-  . 

px«>tnp(  -i^        AXtiM-^e  ii>n  that  »  onpL»iJU<.  t  itw.is -U'^i  Kv  OK.  Fvc*»Jvc 

plciint rt«j;ar.lxnft        s  'inr  .»v  isKf^r pat  H»h  with  ttu  .vit  Uwk  •» 

voUtntaTY.  asscclati';>n  founded  on  nmtual'^mifit ,    Thev  accept  respott«tbilitv  »  ' 

only  .for  «rcin;jlafnt«s^  that  ©ay  4J*c:ct  the  c^ontlnu^d  accreditation  of  an  tn-  - 

s^fettution  or  program^    The  hitfei  ri*port  \rev!ewed  thin  policy  and  reccmmendeii 

no  chan^^e*   *The  A*^  openiy/advU«>^*  indWiduala  wltVi  coDpIatnr*^  to  te^t^tt  to 

the  cbutta;  ttUH  tlii»y  Havr  dont  in  IncneatilnH  nufi^vr*    To  Heffetlin,,  ^^a<^h  a 

policy  '  ^. 

...leads  to  r^3i:Ht's  th.it  actredlilng  agencies*  value  Instttotion.s 
abave  irtdivlduaU,  that  lUgher  educatfijn  it*  unwilling  to  govt;rn 
and  poll*.*?  it-4t'!f  In  tht'  public  Interest,  and  that  judicial  and 
K4>verniii*nt  j1  intet vent  ton  It*  retjulrcd  for  consuraer  |>rotection. 
<*^al?3-»":  ^aU»r»5»i.-*  and  uni v»m sit tcs. *diRen^ .can  demonstrate 
(acre  concern  rqr  trtdJvidtial  victiBs  oi  iniff Itaiaonal  tewngUag 
«jna  t'of  f      'i.i^^'^Aci.  ^.eeolagly  asall  pidJ^tdual  pfablen5.-^c.in 

^io\?e  Of:  irixc  Usjtt>?n.il^  fcTtlVi^nehSi  and  H»;rvlct^.  <'  .  .  ' 

AIEi  h't^  s'ottv  if-Tt^tt         isa  (orasal  liaison  with  stAte  -igeocles. 

It  is  not  tiy:fteD.j£it.»llv  Sfjutn^tti^  f>^  t^sangi'^*  in  schi^ul  Ujfenjsure,  Wi^s  not- 

lnlofa<tti«n  5T;>r.  rhr^  thar,  ^j'uU  he  ^is.  n*!.    iJp'^n  occasion         in  the  River- 
side i^nivftnJiv  i  ^ifr  t  i^'i^  ftfitukl  ha^  *.epn  taken.  But  many  OE 
»la!t  ionaidt-r    ftii.^  ...-M'  »« i'>u  c-t i  ic J.t»'-.  mlentfretti        canimwr  -intti tenth 
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*<?ecauae  of  the  lobbying  of  organized  private  school  groups.    This  over- 
looks the  fact  that  much  lohbving  is  tmilerraken  by  the  very  same -interests 
with- who'su  Washington  offices  OE  cooperatp..  In 'turn,  many  state  govern- 
menc  officials  regard  AIES  staff  as  allies  or  captives  of  accrediting 
agencies.    OE  has  welcomed  the  marked  strides  in  the  regulation  of  private 
schools  by  Texas*  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  other  states,  but  appears  t^o  be  torn 
between  relying  on  accrediting, agencies*  and  cooperating  more  fully  with  at 

least  the  progfessfve  states,  which  might  arouse  the  enmity  of.  the  accredit- 

\  •  ■  ■ 

Ing  agencies.    In- Texas,  AlES  staff  have  been  caught  in  a  cross-fire  be- 

tween' state  officials  and  HEW  regional  staff,  on  the  one  side,  and  accredit- 

«  m 

ing  agency  staff  on  the  other.-  The  distrust  between  many  state  officials 
and  accrediting  agencies  has  led  each  to  withhold  infortoatton  from  the. 


other  (and  ffdm  AXES)  for  fear  that  it  will  be  used  agaio^t  them.  ^ 

^  z  ^  Coagnoji  DeceptlQns 

Unscrupulous  people  are  adaptable.    Close  one  legal  loophole  and 

they  will  find  another.    Indeed,  only  a  man  who  is  stupid  as  well  as  un-  . 

scrupulous  wtll  resort  solely  to  one  loophole:  u  mouse  of  no^al  Intelligence 
•     **  *  *     ,  •* 

has  several  paths  ,to  the  kitchen  and  rats  a^e  sadd  to  be  smarter  and  bolder.  ^ 

i 

However,  ^our  kinds  of  educational  malpractice  have  been  pdTrticularly  common: 
I.    Misleading  Advertising  -  . 

This  may'^be  illustrated  by  an  ad  in  the  January  A,  1973  Newark  Sta^ 
Ledger  by  Essex  County  College.    A  public- junior  college  which  reported 
some  7,550  students  in  1971  and  5,300  in  1973,  Essex  was  ""accredited"  for  \' 
certain  nursing  and  allied  health  programs  by  the  National  League  for  \ 
Nursing  and  the  American  Medical  Associntion,  ;p<^pfrcf ivt?ly ,  and ,  ' in  Dec- 
ember ,1971,  became  a  candidate  for  accreditation  by  Middle  States:  , 


r-  ■ 
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NOW  . . .  vor  »:an  in  a 

*  Fl=;nFR.y.  UIUNT  Pays  Alnu"«sf  ;Vi  I  Vour  Tu^c^? 

*  N^%>  Need        KHiit   Present  -^^^b! 

*  Fret'  F  LiccuR^ui ! 

*  Adv.incod  Courses  t  o. r  rt^rtttii-vi  Jn^.t  ruct  t^fh  ! 


What  i<;  tlie  jab  marki  t  i.yx  iu^i  rue  tors?    W^^^c        ihv  .ivcr.ip^i>  i^t^iriin^*, 
salary?    Tht*  likelihood       advam  emcnt  ?    Are  there  otht*r  rc^qui  rt-ment^ 
for  licensure?    A  fc-U^ral  ^txwt  iox  ^rX^irvjirK^-'-or  ioms  thai  mu:u  be 
rc?paid?    Can  a  stiafent  imk  in>^  ^his%*ourHe  tMrn  t  ransf        ri'dit-s  ,  tuvJi'^J 
a  college  degree?    What  Is  the  t\^sox  -{>laroEDonr  record;*     Is  iCHi  pKKi-mviU 
service  free  to  the  taxpayer?  '  1^;  it  not  paid  for^  in  .part »  by  studt^nt 
.  tuition? 
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2>  /Recruitment 

*      -  •  * 

,     .    The  Fawous  Writers  case  .(see  appendix)  sett?  out  aany  of  the  Tils- 
leading  solic,lting  practiceti  of  proprietary  schools.    Cosason  olftmi^crs  in- 
clude high  pressure  sales  pitches  by  cotamissioned  salei^en  who  misrep- 
resent the  availability  of  ^obs  for  graduates,  starting  salaries,  trant;- 
ferability  of  credits  and  the  value  and  quality  of  training.  i:c»upU*tl 
with  misleading  a:dvertiset.ents  and  bogus  "aptitude"  or  "talent  te»ts/* 
these  marketing  methods  have  stigmatised  manv  for-prol it  teclwolM, 

Bacause  ol  the  recent  financiai  crunch  and  the  resulting?;  *'st,*ich 
for  warm  bodies"  to  flllf  schools ,^  the  hard-sell  retrtittffient  prart  Ucsr  , 
inflated  claims,  and  lowered  fstahdards  of  certal,n  pfoprititarv  schools  .*rc 
!>ccoming  more  familiar  among  4ilg  her  educational  ini^t  I  tut  ions.    A  diur  5'^ 
enrollment  can  spell  the  dl  1  ftiront  c  hil^?^n  pro^?r\r^.-  .v.\'\  H^  lt »n. 


1 


r  a 


nonprofit        veil  {or-pro!  II  Insi  Itucion.  4i?%K/H^n-;  offic*'^*^ 

■  •   *  •   ■• '   .  w  • 

John  JjilK  in  ley -state's.^    •  '  .      -     *  ; 


and  ethical"  £0  pay  f  ixed^salarieiP*  avoid  iwidioua  ciroparisbirs  i^itb  ether 


schools,  and  offer  no  fees' f<5r  referrals       ht^b-schoOl  per«4onn«?l  or- 
coiroerctai  placemen^  »ei:v ice ttow-^  "h^y  colUges  have  broken  these  rules 
and  new  rules  to  restrain  cci»if^et itive  iftgcruiti^ent  have  yet  to  he  Jcnaulste^v 
The  el  fortH*  during  the  winter  of  1973-74^  to  i\ire  student$i  f  to©  fuel^Hh<ji3^ 
N*?rw  England  collei^es  to  Florida  4^rJii         ^^^^       forj^atten..  # 

3,    Cotmletion  and  Job  Placr^ent  •  - 

 ,  ^^^..^^  ^ — ,  -.^.---^  ^  ^ 

Publ<t  andjncmptoi it  insiimiions  offcf  ing  ^^ocationai  trs^nlng 
-^hotiltJ,  Hkv  proprl^sitary  schools.  Help  .students  to  quaitf  y  for  Uvalldttte      '  ; 


)<>b&.  Complalntrf  f  rost  cooputei '«^nd  health  progras  gtadw^jes'ha^e  cenWred 
^  problem  of  *f  Intljlng  work  3^id  the  schooiu^  lack  oi  placi^mnt:  ^^^i^tam^^ 

In  thc^  cotsjput^r  strie Id,  vocational  i^tude&itii  are  often  led  to^bt^lle^e  llia't  § 

..««•'.*  *  • 

they  Cdh  ijx^alify  for  pa.^ltlonj*  whlcf/ -require  a  coileg^  de^gree*    Mnst  •  - 

-  '         •  -    ^        .  *  .  *^ 

hpspiv^ls  and  phv3lfi.4ans  will  hire  graduates  only       progr^s  ^ccr€;d|tc*  ^9  . 

ihe^\M\  not  rtva^l  prc^gtatst*  accr^^^dlted  by  ;-^ropriet*i¥y  sthoal  aged^e«»«  f 

Maj9;t  aceredifing  proprjcr^^ry  ^c^ol^^  hm  t^v  accrediting 

c^ih^r  ^choolB^  obtain  con^dent  lii!  dat  I  on  nUjdcnt  Ci^tspUnlon  and  plac«?- 

rates**  .     ^         ^  -  ,  .  ^   . ..   .  - 


> 


4.  RefiiodH 


oi  th*»!?it*  whl^:fl  Mv^-  f:-»ti^ii:J  ■fU'^d  V  n**  Wr^  h;*f^H.*  k-^^^^^^cthud*^  nf^i  thn 


)ion4^.st  business  anil  tax  statu?;*  ot  prnj>rlcl4ry  sitUH^Js.     Sinc:«^  rtnund 
policies  are  tonnuVatt U  bv  schools*  tljey  favor  schm^l?;  rattu»r  tiMn  M  uihwUn, 
More  prec$$iely,  hincc  all  schools  that  survive?  munt*  sooner  or  later, 
one  way  or  another*  balance  th«?ir  books,  tbcif  refund  policy  may  favor 
Students  who  remain  enrolled  over  those  who  drop  out. 

■  ^  ■  \ 

Students  Ar^  the  Prim^  Cgnc^m  of  No  Agancy    •  " 

■  ■  ■ '  ' .      "     .....  .    ^    .,  _ 

No  national  agency  devotes  Itself  exclusively  to  protecting  the 

Interests  of  students  against  the  abuses  of  educators.    The  V*A»  approxi-- 

mates  such  an  agency ^  but  it  is  concemeii  .solely  with  veterans  and  is  as 

concerned  to  see  that  they  ob^*y  govenurcnt  regulations  as  that  schools  do* 

TJ«  FTC  is  concerned  only  vith  the  uhfair  practices  of  proprietary  schools  . 

engage^  in  Interstate  coumjerce*  ^  OE  has*  to  date,  attempted  to  protect 

students  largely  through  the  olficies  of  accrediting  agencies*  which  have 

*      •  V   ■       ■         ■  ....  ....  .... 

limited  power «  resources*  and  interest  in  policing  their  ©embers* 
Veterans  Administration  ,  ' 

An  August  lA,  1972  WayPbtnfiton  Post  advert Isrwefit  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  firacjuale  *^chnoI  .stated,  '*We  art^  appioved  by  the  Veterans 
Administration/'    Xhe  V*A*  doof.  not  approve  schools;  s^tace  agencies 
approve  courses/,  Students  who  do  not  know  that  are  misled* 

^tate  approving  agencies  are  required  to  determine  If  the  Federal 
Trade  Consaission  has  ordered  a  school  to  cease  and  desist  ^frofs  any  practice, 
and  to  give  that  order  "due  weight**;  but  they  need  not  and  normally  do  not 
inform  veterans  about  such  an  order.    Counsellors  tell  a  veteran  only  if  a 
school  is  approved: 


•  A  vifteran  vron^t  be  told  if  an  "^pproveU"  cour^se  rvcognizijd 

by  ^is^loyers       offering  the  quality  or  quantity  of  training 
needed  to^quip  a  prospectlvis  «mploy€>c»    He  won^t  be  told  about  ' 
the  job  loarket  in  a  particular  fi€»ld*    Counselor,^  refuse  to  dis^cuns 
advertisflng  claims  of  \rariou$  schooler »  and  they  vili  decline  to 
say  whether  a  school  has  been  in  croubl*?  with  the  law.  9 

Some  approval  agencies  have  taken  special  meaaures  to  protect 

veterans,  A  May  1971  V,A.  circular  cautioned  agencies  to  check  that  curricula 

were  adequate  to  accoa^iish  their  objectives^  that  qualified  instructors 

were  e^aployedt  that  courses  qualified  graduates  for  emplosnoent,  and  that 

a  ai|bi9tantial  nus&ber  of  graduates  were  placed  in  jobs  for  which  they  were 

trained.  To  comply the  Minnesota  approving  agency  pro®ui§cted  criteria 

which  included  a  xequireTOnt  that  accredited  a»  veil  as  unacredited  schools 
g^ve  pro-*rata  tuition  refunds*    Public  ad  veil  as  private  schools  had  to 
certify  that,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  rft  least  51  percent  of  the 
graduates  o£  approved  courses  were  employed  in  the  occupation  fom  i^ich  they 
wer&  trained. 

The  Texas  Froprieiary  School  Act  of  197X  requir«a  of  «ach  approved  '  ' 
school  a  uftif ons  pro-rata  reCtmd  policy^  with  refunds  to  h&  node  within 
30  days  of  termination^,  an  interruption  policy  for  unsatisfactory  attend-- 

t 

ance,  and  the  posting  of  &  $25«QQ0  bond^'  Some  85  percent  of  schools  were 
asked  to  change  curricula, *(:ourse  titles,  equipment  or  staff  before 
approval  was  granted  under  the  new  law.    Schools  were  also  asked  to  adjust 
the  length  and  content  of  courses  to  reflect  sore  accurately  the  time  it 
would  take  students  to  graduate.    The  $25*000  bond  proved  too  high  for 
sitoll  sehcols;  1973  legislation  penslts  a  |5»0QO  bond  for  schools  whose 
tuition  never  exceeds  this  aiaount. 

In  flK>st  states  I,  veterans  approving  agencies  serve  to  advise  and 
protect  veterans  better  than  nonveterans  paying  the  same  tuition  to  attend 
the  sasie  schools  axid  classes 
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*    FTC  regulatory  authority  i«  limitei^o  for-profit  schools  engaged 
in  intertitate  business,  which  includes  schools  that  advertise  a«d  attra-t 
litudents  accrsss.  state  lines.    Tliough  10  percent  of  FTC  resources  may  be 
d«ivat«!d  to  regulating  such  schools*  until  recently  the  coraaission  had 
fotmulatfid  no  policy  regard  ins  thi*ia  since  its  1936  Home  Study  Guld«?8, 

■  X 

which  did  not  quite  succcrtd  in  purify iag  that  trade.    Litigation  against  ^ 
Individual  schools  hiss  i^d  llttle-eCfect  on  the  industry  as  a  whole;  cease 
and  desist  orders  against  stnall  schools  were  disproportionately  expensive 
and  difficult  to  enforce.    Lav  suits' against  large  schools  could  be  pro- 
tracted, and  a  criminal  conteiDpt\itatlon  for  noncompliance  was  rare, 

'  "  ■     '  .  '     ■  f  ' 

Change  may  be  in  the  wind.  Ir  May  1972,  the  commiasion  publisheJf 
its  long-awaited  and  much  debated  revised  Industry  Guides  for  Private 
Vocational  and  Home  Study  Srhools.    The  guides,  aofitly  drawn  from  pastj 
FTC  orders,  did  little  more  than  codify  accepted  standards  of  conduct. 
However,*  they  did  clarify  the  concerns  of  the  eommi^ion. 

(Greater  selectivity  in  I itlgat ion  and  more  cumphasis  on  affirmative 
disclosutfe  appears  to  be  enjcrj^ing.     In  1972\  the  FTC  accused  three 
large  computer  training  srhools.  Electronic  Computer  Programming  Institute 
of  \iew  York,  the  Control  Data  Corporation  of  South  Bloomington,  Minnesota, 
and  Lear  Siegler  of  Santa  Moni.a,  of  false  advertising  and  deceptive  selling 
practices  in  misrepresenting  the  number  of  lobs  available  and  the  salaries 
paid  to  graduates.  Proposed  cease  and  desist  orders  required  disclosure 
job  placeraent  percentages,  names  of  employers  who/hired  graduates,  and 
starting  salaries.     Violators  were  subject  to  orticrs  requiring  tuition 
refunds  to  students  who  were  led  to  ^nfoll  by  stic.h  misrepresentations.  A 
similar  order  against  Career  Academy  one  year  later  asked  for  affirmative 
disclosure  of  the  three-day  cancellation  clause. 


Slfiee  Hay;  1472,,  whim  s  preliminary  policy  ^tsttf^i^t  on  the  m&bject 
wa9  Issued «  thu  TIC  has  been  investigating  <lrotiout  rate^^  administrative 
coat  variables  which  affect  refunds,  and  how  Industry  slight  recover  a  fair  ^ 
portion  of  Its  cobib  vithout  charging  for  education  not  given*    Staff  feel 
chat  a  pro-rata  rul^ would  help  to  correct  many  abusesi-^and  would  be! 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  industry. 

The  issue  ^s  joined  in  ib^gust  197^ «  i^en  public  notice  was  given 
of  the  FTC  proposal  to  issue  a  Trade  Hegulst^ij^h  Rule  which  would  require 
proprietary  vocational  and  correspondence  schools;  a)  to  make  no  claims 
about  the  jobs  or  salaries  availabie  co  their  graduates  without  detailed 
substantiating  evidence  on  the  actual  employo^nt  of Vecenc  graduates; 

CO  disclose  to  each  person  signing  an  enrollaent  conttact  ttie  school's 
dropout  and  plsceoent  record  andt  cS  thereupon,  to  give  him  a  ten  day 
period  within  which  he  must  postively  reaffirm  his  enrolln^t;  and  d)  to 
provide  pro-rata  tuition  refunds  to  all'  students  who  drop  out  before  com- 
pleting their  course  and  to  disclose  that  policy  to  all  enrollees«^^ 

The  Office  of  Mucatlon   V  * 

Refund  problems  often  eo^rge  when  OE  collection  staff  receive  the 
complaints  of  students  who  have  defaulted  on  their  loans #    AXES  receives 
copies  of  these  letters  and  often  transmits  them  to  accrediting  agencies 
/for  investigation*  \ 

The  initial  refund  policy  for  the  guaranteed  loan  programi^  adopted 
in  1968,  stated  that  *^--the  Office  of  Education  shall  follow  the  Veterans^ 
Administration  pirecedent  and  accept  a  school's  accredited  status ^as  qualifi 
cation  without  examination  of  refund  policya«««.*'^^    Thus,  OE  rejected  a 
coianion  refund  policy  for  students  at  accredited  as  well  as  unaccredited 
schools^  a  position  which,  in  effect,  granted  accredited  schools  the  right 
to  keep  some  tuition  that  unaccredited  schools  had  to  repay^ 


.  / 
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//  In  time*  0£  bec/ioe  iiware  that  lerttier  schooisi.  were  giving  drop- 
outs  the  lot^est  possible  tuition  ref undn  while  demmuling  troiTi 
t\mm  the  latgt^st  fK)s^ibl€f  loan  r^^paymi^htt^* 

AIES  has  aski^ilf  albei^  feebly,  that  ffcognizcd  agencies  ^dopt  u  ri^fnnd 

«  . 

policy^  if  only  the  policy  of  allowing  each  School  to  net  its  own  polUy^  ^ 
By  April  1970,  only  the  proprietary  school  agencies  had  adopt eiS  minimal 
refund  poiiciessi,  weighted  in  favor  of  the  schools*    The  AIES  Advisory 
Coismittee.  thereupon  recorechended  that  the  comrolssloner  urge  **the  regional 
ac^editing  associatfoni?  to  investigate  this  matter .and  establish' 
criteria  relating  to  refund  poli^riteB. . . The  regional®  strenuously 
objeqted^  'responding  that  the     t  orcement  of  3uch  a  policy  would  be  alien 
to  their  nature.    Three  months  i^wer,  the  coinmicteo  retreated,  stating 
that  it  "will  neither  propose  nci  recooroend  a  speciffcyre        policy  or 
forroula*  •  *for  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencte.s* 

te  an  Api;!!  1972  cojrjimm^cation  to  Congressman  John  Brademas^  AIES 
reaffirflned  this  positlont  pointing  to  the' constraints  of  governmental 
intervention  in  the  internal  operations  of  voluntary  association!^  and  the 
uncertainty  6f  it$  regulatory  authority.     Its  stance  has  been  that  the 
quality  of  education  is,  or  may  be,  affected  by  withholding  such  refunds, 
discriJBinatory  practices,  and  tnlsrepresentatlon  in  advertising  and  recruiting^ 

and  that  recognized  agencies  should  formulate ^d  upheld  ethical  standards. 
The  position  has  been  so  vacuous  that  the  Devil  hitnsolf  could  uphold  it. 

Accrediting  Agencies 


Institutions,  schools,  and  departments,  not  students,  are  the 
constituents  of  ^ccredit ing  agencies.    The  agencies  publish  only  the  names 
of  currently  accredited  schools,  not  those  which  seek  but  are  denied 
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accireditation«  nor,  with  a  feu  exceptions  such  as  the  Amrican  Bar 
Association  and  thu  National  I^agu^  for  Kur^iing^  tha  namss  of  unaccr«dit4^d# 
^ehoolii/   Schools  placiiHl  on  probation  or  thri^atened  with  a  loss  of  accrad-* 
itation  are  not  normally  publ lea lly  distinguish^  frm  thosy  iii^lch  are 
accrci^ited  in  good  standing. 

4 

.   .  i    Accr^iting  agencitf^fi^  are  not  policing  hodics«    TMy  maki*  an^  over- 
all judgti^t  about  whether  a  ^hool  or  program  oeists  the  Bulk  of  their 
standards^  and  that  is  their  major  Judgsa^nt.    They  do  not  iKKmltor  and  en-^ 

force  obedience  to  all  standards  or  the  4egree  of  compliance  with  any 

%  ■ 

single  standard*    They  do  not ^disclose  the  standards  with  which  a  school 
does  not  coflsply.    They  do^  not  exist  to  represent  students  and  defend  their 
interests.    It  is  not  their  obligation  to  see  that  a  school  abides  by  any 
liiaitations  or  conditions  is4ii«h  the  goverrimnt  may  set  for  its  continued 
eligibility*    Upon  occasii»n»  eligibility  has  been  extended  to  unaccredited, 
schools  and  programs  by  improper    or  dubious  means*    Yet  the  policing 
prowess  of  accrediting  agencies  is  so  sl^it  that*  coupled  with  OE*s 


slight  capacity  for  independent  enforcement,  much  mischief  has  opcuifred  ^ 
before  the  situation  was  rectified,    ThuSt  at  Riverside  University, \ 
students  in  an  ineligible  program  ^re  granted  loans  through  an  eliglDlet 
aci:redited  program*    (0£  is  supposed  to  rely  on  Institutional »  not  program^ 
accreditation  but  that  was  not  the  case  here*)    In  TeKss,  some  accredited 
schools  extended  loans  to  students  at  unaccredited  schools*    At  least  two 
'regionally  accredited  colleges  have  been  involved  in  similar  transactions » 
In  1969 f  a  now  defunct  coiq>any  developed  a  home  study  course  in  insurance 
underwriting*    Unwilling  to  wait  the  years  necessary  for  accreditation  by 
the  National  Home  Study  Council »  company  officials  contracted  to  serve  as 
an  extension  division  of  accredited  Tatoe  College >  California  (since  closed) # 
Extension  students  thus  received  guaranteed  loans  and  \(for  a  fee)  college 
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credits.    When  this  arrangement  fell  through,  a  slnsllai;  sgreeiat^nt  was  con- 

■  t 

eluded  with  u  tmall  midgut  ^olleg<&  accredited  by  Notth  Ct^titral. 

Realizing  that  such  ;m  arrang^m^mt  bffered  eligibility  vUhout 
Isidependent  accreditation «  as  well  as  college  credit  for  correspondence 
vork«  at  least  four  corporate  chains  sought  slsiilar  contracts  with  the 
college.     Initially,  C3£  honored  loan  applications^  from  the  collegers 

i  ■      ..    »  .  .        ■       *  • 

*  iVnter  for  Cont inning  Kuurat ion In  December  1970,  A I ES  director 
John  Proffttt  asked  North  Centfvil  it  it  wrm  appropriate  t    extend  institu- 
tional accreditation  to  the  ri?w  program*  if  a  nonprofit  college' shouiil 
adopt  the  ho»e  study  projjram  of  a  for-profit  company,  and  if  regional  / 
standards  were  appHcahle  to  a  progriln  omplWinR  commissioned  .salesmen* 
Subsequently^  OE  f  roi^e  over  $200^nf)0  ln*oan  applications  and  suspended 
eligibility  for  extension  program  stud*:ntH.     Prof f it t  reqi»estt?d  a  North 
Central  investigation  and«  when  the  first  tt^atn  found  no  problem,  askid 

for  another.    The  second  team's  recommendations  le4  subsequently  to  a 
FRACHE  warning  againfit  :t:he  inappropriate  use  of  regional  accreditation  to 
"authenticate  coursen  or  programs  offered  under  contract'"  by  imaccredited 
organizations*'^  ^  . 

Arcred itat  if>n  i:;  *i  r^liabK'  indir.itor  neittn^ri^f  institutional  iiUi^^rit 
nor  viability.     Aorrediling  agencio^^  are  concerned   ihout  financial  f^tahiUty 
but  this  can  be  difficult  to  diagnose  and  hotfi  accredited  nonprofit  and  for- 
profit  institutions  have  rnlhip^sed.     Jackson  ffimmercial  College  of  JacksoOf 
Mississippi  was  evaluated  by  AC^BS  in  August  1972^-and  declared  bankruptcy 
nine  months  later,  following  an  i>E  request  for  reptyment  of  $21,000  In 
tuition  refunds.    At  the  time  of  its  closure,  95  percent  of  190  students 

4 

held  Insured  loam;  worth  over  $200,000. 


Heiistires  of  student  protection  by  either  an  accrediting  or  governmental 
ag^ency  can  require  A  difficult  balance  between  discipline  and  tolerance 
ot  dn  ottending  school.    A  good  exaaspie  involved  Cortex       Feterg  Bnplness 
School  of  Washington.  D.C.,  tounded  in  1934  hy  typing  ch«»JBpion  Cortet  Peters 
as  ehe  .nation* i^irst  black-owned  business  school.    Enrollment  bigjan 
deciintng  after  the  1968  riots.    The  school  cQntlnued  to  flounder  despite 
an  Infusl'      t"  over  $1  million  in  federal  aid,  three  changes  of  location, 
and  an  eleventh-hour  $175,000  contract  froia  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Entcrprlseu  for  outride  assistance. 

In  1972,  thirty  Cortez  Peters  students  sought  help  froia  the  Model 
Citizens  Consumer  Protection  Ctnter,  which  found  that  "half  the  classes 
didn't  meet,  the  dorms  didn't  exist,  and  three-fourths  of  the  stude:nts 
were  on  the*  verge  of  being  put  on  the  ,.treet."  Under  these  conditions, 
should  the  students  sign  for  government  loans  that  would  enable  ^e 
school  to  struggle  along?    The  People's  Developoent  Corporation  argued 
that  "...the  school  wiU  eventually  go  into  bankruptcy  and, .  .students  will 
be  misled  and  disappointed  by  the  temporaty  continuation  iff  a  falling, 
second-rate  school. "^^ 

In  March  1973,  Cortez  Meters*  financial  adviser  Donald  Abelson  sal^ 
that  he  would  have  put  the  Institution  Into  bankruptcy,  but  this  would  cost 
its  accreditation,  and,  thereby,  students*  ellglHllty  for  federal  aid. 
He  noted  that  the  school  had  already  lost  its  Plstrict  of  Columbia  license. 
During  an  accrediting  visit  in  June  1973,  a  dozen  students  demanded  that 
the  6chool*8  accreditation       rescinded  and  that'  it  be  forced  to  ^Vlose 
down  forever.  • 

ACBS  had  put  Peters  on  probation  In  1969  but  rf^lented  after  the 
Small  Business  Administration  promised  support  for  the  school.    It  sus- 
pended accreditation  in  July  1970,  and  put  the  school  back  on  probation 


■  ( 

6  fflbnths  Liter.,  When  its  April  V^U  not  let*  ut  tl.t-  wiU.  iruwal  oi  .iccrtui- 
itacion  was  appealed,  the  Office  M  Min<»rUv  Husint-ss  Kf.tvrprt st .s  tvsii- 

f  led  for  the  school  .^nd  Af.BS  granted  a  nine  honlh  j'xrenKton  of  .h  c  red U.it  it>n. 

•  •    •   «^  . 

Throughovit '  this  pi?riod,  OF  funding  continued  because  of  a  dup  process 

*  ■ 

complaint  lodged  by  ^ lie  school  ag.nnst  ACBS  pr«iccdurt*.s.     U<vrt*tng  from  ilu- 
newspaper  that  thf^*t:hool  had  lo.st  Its  license,  AlHS  staH  moved  to  teminate 
eligibllicy.     In  June  1^73,  the  -ichuol's  accveditatiott  was  revoked  and 
then  reversed  oh  proci'dnral  grounds.     In  October,  the  school  moved  ro  the 
Marjorie  Wehsti-r  campus.     In  Pecemhef,  alas*  accreditation  was  lost  a>iain. 
School  off  leery  made  "last  rainute  efforts  to  stave  oft  a  closing  by  getting 
student  loans  to  last  until  the  school  an  apply  for  ri?accredl  tat  Ion  in 
April/*    Abelson  attributed  disaccredltation  to  the  nchool' s  pa^t  financial 
probleot^,  not  Its  educational  weakness*    Student  J^mes  Thomas  said,  ''We*re 
a  black  school  and  obviously  soinrhody  is  trying  to  do  ufi  in  bemuse  of  that/ 

The  opponiiv  war^t  of  cuurse^  more  truo.  '  The  prohlrr^  of  vdur«itj<?nii 
standard.s  and  student  protect  ion  is  not  bl.lcJ^^and  whito*     In  chirv  and  atht^r 
case^,      crediting  and  govrrnment  officials  have  leaned  tyvvt  so  for  h-u  k-- 
ward,  4r.t  of  ir^ercy^  that  itt>  "u  tningtul   sf.tadard  of  eligibility 
or  nf  f^tudt-nt  nrorrr.tion  reKi.ii!H-d.     Justice  should  ue  tempered 
with  loercy  but  mercy  is  not  all  there  is  to  justice.  • 

Conclusion 
« 

Students  haye  received  billions  in  federal  funds  for  education 
and  training,  but  cht  govnmment  has  done  far  lerfs  that  It  should  to  help 
them  spend  these' funds  effectively.     Tn  p^'rt,  this  Beems  due  to  llraitod 
lnf.>Finfltion  and  cuunsellin^  services;  in  part,  it  ae^m^  dellberatp,  a;?  ii 
helpltig  students  to  choose  schools  intelligently  would  restrict  thpfr 
freedom^of  choice  and  the  freedom  of  schools  to  corral  there,  like  free- 
ranging  ahecp.  ^  ' 


Each  govi^txmmt  ^ency  d«^ai&  at  best  with  a  part  ot  t\ie  ptohl^m 
tto4        of  ehti  pfiircti  do  tsot  cover  th&  «dlioIe«    Accrediting  aganclee  are  one 
of  the  thifmi£&t  reeds  tor  studtints  to  lean  upon.    Ic  vtmld  bt*  useful  to 

»  «  .  *  . 

set  up  a  ciititral  unitt  |H3rhaps  in  a  Cos&sium^r  Protect^cm  Ag€^cy  *^hich  may 
^otiirge  one  day ^  and  aeai^p  it  priiaary  re^SK>asibility  t&  aerve  student 
int^re^ts  and  corrdinat^  the  rislated  efforts  of  other  agencies,.    Uhy  not 
a  u&it  in  tha  Office  of  l^ucation?    Because  0E*9  efforts  <m  behalf  of  • 
atudents  have »  like  thoae  Mi  accrediting  agencii^a^  been  decidedly  uoim^^ 
prelusive « 

t 

i 
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:  ■  ■     Notes  ■ 

1.  Fedarai  official  wfto  nay  not  be  IdenClf l-ai. 

2.  The  Pettls-'&sll  bill  waa  introduced  OeceJaber  12,  197;*  as  H.iii 
il*St27;  Che  Percy  bill  on  September  V ,  1974  as  S.  4014,  Thu  Boston  Clofaf 
articles  war«  reprinted  in  the  C.ofl»^ress iona  1  Record ^  daily  edition, 

April  4,  iW,  p?.  S  5235-49;  ti»? -WashtitPlon  TpB_t  B&si&s^  Jm^  23-26,  1974, 
wa*  also  reprinted  in  th«  %CQrd«    l&i&rings  on  proprietary  schools  were 
held  by  the  Special  Studies  Suijcoaasittwe, 'House  Coaaittee  on  GovemiaetU 
Operations,  ia  July  1974  and  on  broader  issue*  of  i»stitut ional  eligibiUty 
ana  accreditation  by  th«  Special  Subconanittee  on  Education,  House  Coimittee 
on^  Education  altd  LaW,  ih  'ju.ly  and  by  the  Subconaaitcee  on  Ediication.  Senate* 
CofflBilttee  on  labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in  September. 

3.  October  .2?^,  1973  letter  to  J«an  Leyisi  from  Jerotne  Clair,  Neigh- 
borhood Comsusaer  Inforoition  C*intec.  '  .  . ' 

4.  John  A<5Uillh«  find  Jasses  Norell,  "Welcwae  Horn  Soldier  8oy, 
Wasidngtoa  Star  and,  Kgvfs.  October  8,  1972,  p>  2Q. 

•  -5.    Final  Repott  on  Educational  Assistance  to  Veterans;    A  Coapara- 
tive  Study  of; Three  C. I.  MIU  (Conducted  by  th6  Educational  Testing  Service 
.frincetojs,  NjIj..)  . 'S^boitted  to  the  Co«a  it  tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  United 
States  Senate »  9M  Congress,  1st  Session,  Septesober  20^  1973,  p.  25^. 

.  6.  J,8.'  Usft  Wefferlin,  Cut-Rate  Credits, and  Piwount  Deigrees, 
Cent-er  for  Rasearcb  and  Deveiopeant  in  Higher  Education,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley V  Septeaber  1972,  p, 

7*    See  Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg  and  ta«reni:e  C.  Levy,  *In  Search 
of  Wans  Bodies,"  Chinee,  Sunnaer  1973,  pp.  51-57. 

5.  As  quoted  by  Williaai  DeUney,  '1Clty»s  Private  Colleges  Fear 
Money  Woes,"  WaahiW^ton  Star  and  News,  September  14,  1972.  p.  f  3- 

9.    Aquillno  and  Norell,  op>  -cit.,  p.  16  ,. 
10.  -"Guided  for  Private  Vocational  and  Hone  Study  Schools,'  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  /prooulgated  Hay  16,  1972,  effective  August  1972.  The 
guides  define  an  Industry  member  as  one  "engaged  in  the  operation  of  a 
privately  ownei  school  which  of fers. . .training  purported  to  prepare  or 
qualify  individuals  in  any  occupation  or  trade,  or  is  work  requiring 
mechanical... sklUs  or  which.  *\  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  person  to 
Improve  his  appcnr.mco,  noclal  aptltudt?,  persots^lliy  or  other  attflbut* '.w. 
The  definition  excludes  accredited  for-profit  schools  which  offer  two  year 
programs  "acceptahh*  f«>r  credit  towards  a  bachelor  dtrxyf.**  Principal 
^  provisions  state  that  a  school  should  not  misrepresent  its  facil tlcsi, 
equipment,  qualifications  for  enrollment,  the  quail flcations  of  Instructor 
or  future  empli^yment  opportunities  for  graduates;  should  not  offtir  any 
degree  not  authorized  by  the  state  or  approved  by  a  recognized  accredltlnR 
agency,  unless  it  cleatly  discloses  that  fact;  and  should  uot  •oii8*»p4:e5;ent 
the  extent  or  nature  of  Its  accreditation  or  approval.    Advertisements  tor 
unaccredited  programs  should  conspicuously  dlsclbse  that  they  are  not 
accredited.    Before  signing  up  a  student,  the  school  should  affirmatively 
disclose  its  standards  for  satisfactory  progress,  any  fees  not  included  in 
the  contract  price,  and  the  natutX^of  its  placement  service.    Other  gulden 
discuss  deceptive  sales  practices,  pricing,  and  collection  or  credit  prac- 
tices. 

11.  See  rederal  Register,  August  15,  1974,  pp.  S  29185-90. 

12.  "Policy  of  the  Office  of  Education  Regarding  Refund  Policies  of 
Schools  under  CSLP,  and  Regarding  Accrediting  Organizations.  <^[J^*3  Per- 
taining to  School  Refund  Policies,"  December  20, .1968.  ^ 

13.  Robert  Jacobson.  "Ace red i tors*  Set  Quality  for  Offbeat  Study.'* 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  May  7,  1973,  p.  1 


^         14,    tMgm«  I.  Hey«r  Asd  J.Y.  SwlthT^^JHO  Ends  Backing  of  ».C. 
Frot<c«iB  Colitfg^  l9m/*  VaahiniiktQn  fOMt,  Mmtch  S,  1^73,  p,  C  2,  In 
iiiic«i  Wi.  iiudimc^  r«e0l^^  $92,000  im4  in  lfl«^  $20a,(K^  in  KDSL 
and  Worlc'-Study  Tha  rtsffininisg  sett{|«nt«'  wev^  ott  inmici^ 

loans* 

16.    Eng«n«  L.  jteyer,  '*A«r«4itin8  tout.  School  N^r  Closing." 
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L *     AccreditaciQn  and  Elij^ibi  1  it^' 


i    ■  "        ^  • 

.■        ♦  _^  ■  ■  »     ,  ,  .  , 

There  *irfc'  alnosit  as  taanv  djtlerent  svsJitfns  ol  Uetem^ln- 
ing  eiigibij <ty  tor  postn^ccndary  propr^ms  as  therp  are  programs, 
Haoy  systems  »(?lv  on  obscure,  M  !l££  judgments  by  state  and  federal 
staff  as  well  as  upon  chip  llstf^  of  accredit  ing  aR<?ncies*    Few  pro- 
grams have  reit^d'as  heavily  upon  accreditation  as  has  OE  In  ad- 
ministering guaranteed  loanf?  to  students*  | 

In  1^71^  the^O^  s#^6tem  was  attacked  by  th^^  Npwroan 
mittee^  a  grouj:^  with  an  attentive  audience  In  the  HB>  Secret!; 

f tec,  whlch^proposed  lhat»  instead  of  relying  cn  accredi tition » 
OE.  set/md^pendent  i4fi?5.tltut  ianal  feliRibtllty  standards  adsaiJis^* 
teredjby  a  national  commission.    EHgibilltv  would  be  basedllargelv 
ypon  the  .volilntary  anhual  <JiscIoHure  of  an  institution's  cc^ts^ 
faculty-scuderrt  ^atio/- dropout  rates^  and  other  Inf  ornat  ion  jhelplnpi 
dtudents^  to  make  an  infbrped  cholct*.  I 


com^ 
arv*  s 


The  .?dvant,^ge«?^and  disadvantage^  o\  rilyin^  rsainl)'  t^n 
accrediting  a^eacles^  .^tate  ag^nciefi^  ai^;  aE  staff  afe  suowtorized. 
Those  of  reiving  on  a  new  comlssion  cannot  he  a5*ie<i<sed  without 
knowlnjg  Its  ^otaposition  and  n;0de  cf  operation:  they  could  be  ad- 
mirable or  di*>aatrous« 


^Ihv  ii  >e       .5c  crcd  1  f  at  ion  a  *  a  c^^^mll*  u rart  ic Ipat'ion 
in  federal  pohtsccondarv  pro^rarj.  is;  Iv^^  widef4pter?d  ctnd  eKClusive' 
than  c.ursi>rv  exaccitn.^f  ^  it  n  Ut  tvx^rAw;  *t  ^r^n<       r  at  k^tj  .>n  the  activi-* 
t ie>  of  AliS)  :%jv  ^up^^rst  ,  SI 

In  Ht^p^e  ifl^crtani  prr^grum^,  .^crrodttriMon  ih  ccnplctelv 
4is.r#>-;^rded.     Tht true  .  J  r.r^t   re-*earc:i>  and  tivvelopaent  prc^-irar^; 
under  vhfvi  over  hi'lllon  vert-  in  H?I  h^'^  federal] 

agencies  to%ace  ^7?  un!  ver  >1J  ies,  rnllofrv^,         afMlJared  retjearcjj 
renter*^*     It        tn^v  t^i  program*;  aidin;^  American  sfudentn  to  attend 
ft^retgn  /nS<i itution^**    T^ius^  tt«c  federally  inj^^ured  student  loan  ^ro- 
>?,ra!t..  which  relies  -ieavtlv  on  accredit  Jome.^t  Icailv .  neressaril 
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disregards  it  for  students  attending  hundreds  of  foreign  institu- 
tions whose  lellglhtlitv  is  determined  by  OK  Ktaff«    Accreditation  is 
also  disregarded  in  various  Department  ot  tabor  manpower  training* 
prografas  for  which  is^ny  unaccredited  vocational  schools \have  qualified • 
In  a  second  set  of  programs  affecting  large  nutabers  of  stu- 


d|?nts^  accreditatlcn  provides  only  one  avfenue  of  eligH^ility^  the 
other  avenues  often  being  the  detertnlnation  of  state  officials  and  ^ 
occasionally  of  federal  agency  staff •    Example^  are  t^e  educational 
aid  to  veterans  and  to  social  security  beneficiaries  which^  with  in- 
Hure'd  student  loans,  now  constitute  the  three  largest  proRrajns  of.  . 
federal  aid  to  postsecondary  students.    A  similar  system  operated 
from  September  1940  through  the  end  of  the  1970-71  academic  year  to 
df>terroine  the  eligibility  of  college  students  for  temporary  d^er- 
ment  from  the  draft, 

*    ■  *    "*  ^ 

FinalUs  there  are  the  programs  which  place  primary  re- 
liance on  accreditation  or  closely  related  alternatives^  According 

i 

to  an  analysis  prepared  by  Richard  Fulton,  these  are  mainly  "insti- 
tutional ly-hased  x)r  oriented  programs"  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  originating  in  the  1958  National  Defense* Education  Act, 
and  binpjng  eligibility  upon  accred< «^ation  or  three  letters  certl- 


fylng  the  accepkanci?  of  credit  by  accredited  institutions  of.  highe 
education.^    Students  attending  proprietary  schools  were  included  In 

*  ■ 

thei?e  programs  under  the  ternh^  of  subsequent  legislation-    But  no 
alternative  routes  of  eligibility  were  extended  to  proprietary 
schools  whose  eligibility  thus  hinged  exclusively  on  accreditation* 
This  dependence  wa?;  accentuated  by       policy  requiring  schools  which^ 
in  the  absence  of  a  cognizant  accrediting  agency,  had  been  rendered 


temporarily  eligible  by  certain  approved  state  bodies,  to  becorae  , 
accredited  or  lose  tb«ir  elij^ibiliO'.  as.conniaanc  agencies  vore 
recognized  by  tha  Ccranissioner  of  KdaCi?tTon.    Thus,  OE  has  not  taerelv 
Utilized  accreditation  as  one  means  of  ellRibllltv:    it  has  actively 
promoted  it  as  the  only  means  of  eligibil  ity 'f  or  proprifjtary  schools. 


Prograas  under  which  po^secondary  institutions,  <staff,  or  studenti;  hav^ 
rt^ceived  funds,  privileges,  or  other  benefits  froia  federal  agencies  have  been  * 
so  n\merous,  varied,  ^nd  changeable  that  it  is  fruitXass  to,  examine  them  all. 
Nonetheless,  the  following  ge^erali^ations  may  be  offered  about  the  major 
programs— major  in  dollar  magnitude  and  the  nujnber  of  students  and  institutions 
involved. 

All  federal  programs  have  a  number  of  institutional  ell- 

■  / 

gibllity  provisions  enjoined  by  statute  or  regulation,  which 
accreditation  is  at  most  one*    Other  common  provisions  inclvde  legal 
authorlEation  to  operate;  public  or  nonprofit  status;  th<»  offering  of 
specified  kinds  of  instruction  (e.g.,  "postsecondary,"  "collegiate," 
or  "graduate");  coiapliance  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act;  and  var- 
^ous  financial,  record-keeping,  and  reporting  requirements. 

Eligibility  affords  an  opportunity,  but  not  necessarily 

m 

an  assurance  of  institutional  benefit.    Insofar  as  the  likelihood 
of  benefit  is  slight,  so  is  the  significance  of  eligibility •  Thus, 
most  legally  authorised  organizations — public,  nonprofit,  or  for- 
profit;  postsecondary  or  secondary;  educational,  manufacturing,  or 

a* 

governmental-— are  eligible  to  receive  research  funds  from  ipost  fed-- 
eral  agencies, 'but,  in  fact%  comparatively  few  receive  large  sums* 
Since  eligibility  is  so  accessible,  it  is  vorth  little  and  the  con- 
ditions  of  attaining  it  have  (deservedly)  received  little  atttwtion: 


eligibility  h^is  siniply  heen ,  tuned  out  as  a  policy  Issue  or  a  factor 


#  / 


# 


. degree  of  geographic  and  Institutional  concentration,  etc*)  hav^  been 


ot^conccfrn  to  the  consuraers  or  di^?pensers$  of  research  funds.  Of 


course,  other  factors  affecting  research  allocations  (such  asVhe  pur 


panelsi,  the  value  of  dlff^erent  kinds  of  research  and  research  inst/-** 


tutlons,  the  effects  of  research  on  education  and  the  economy »  thte 


the  subject  of  enduring  controversy. 


\pBes  aivd  levels  of  agency  appropriations,  the  coioposition  of  advisory 


2 


The  programs  in  which  institutional  eligibility  has  bee4  defused  as  an 


issue    appear  to  have  another  common  characteristic:    decisifons  are  fragmented 
and  dispersed  (among  many  state  officials  or  national  program  staff)  and  the 
grounds  of . decision  are  thereby  obscured,  ad  ijoc,  particularized,  and  changeabi 
They  involve  scattered  Judgments  about  individual  situations  rather  than,  as  in 
accrediting,  more  centralized,  durable »  and  public  judgments  about  general 

* 

standards  and  conditions.'    Dispersed,  diverse,  ad  hoc  decisions  do  not  produce 
as  i:eliable  and  cranparable  information  about  educational  institutions  as  cen- 
tralised  decisions  ba^ed  upon  publicly  enunciated  standards.    Nor  are  they 
meant  to.    State  officials  arc  suppo«;ed  to  approve  courses  for  individual 
veterans,  and  research  officials,  projects  for  individual  investigators,  not 
to  vouch  for  the  quality  and  probity  of  institutions  as  a  whole •  Claiming 
less^  such  a  system  also  damns  less  (or  bides  more),  and  is^  thus,  less 
vulnerable  to  criticism  based  upon  readily  available  public  knowledge*  It 
is  even  difficult  to  obtain  complete  and  reliable  list5  of  the  institutions 


benefiting  fro©  these  programs  (except  /for  research  programs ^  whete,  after 
this  Informatiofi  had  been  held  in  confidence  for  many  years,  such  lists  were 


published  as  a  resUit  of  congressional  action)*    Available  lists  h^ve  been  pre-- 


pared  primarily  for  the  use  of  agancy  staff,  are  often  dated,  fragmented,  and 
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visibly  not  for  public  show:    their  very  format  bespeaks  their  tenta- 
tiveneos  and  changeability,  and  officials  are  ready  to  adnit  possible 
error  by  their  often  lowly,  overworked  staff.     In  contrast*  the  desig- , 
nation  "accredited"  and  the  lists  of  schools  so  narked  arc  widely  dis- 
tributed and  utilized,    l^atever  else  they  may  reveal  or  conceal  about 
accredited  schools  or  programs,  accrediting  agencies  are  not  reticent 
about  their  names,  which  are  incorporated  in  many  cheap  and  expensive, 
popular  and  scholarly  reference  works.    Lists  are  printed  In  large 
quantitleSt  and  the  curi^ent  status  of  any  school  can  be  determined 
unequivocally  by  a  phone  call  to  a  single  responsible  agency. 

Unfortunately,  unequivocal! ty  has  its  political  drawbacks. 
When  a  single  eligibility  provision  almost  automatically  yields  great 
benefits,  it  is  fjllkely  to  receive  at tention^cotmnensurate  to  the  benefits 
which  are  -thereby  bestowed  or  denied.    Something  of  the  sort  has 

h^pened  to  the  accreditation  provision  governing  the  eliRibillty  of 

-■  ,     ,  •  .    ■   .  .  /' 

postskcondary  institutions  to  participate  in  many  Office  of  Edt^ca- 

/  • 
tioti  programs.  '  ' 

.       •  .       .  /   t  ■ 

Eligibility  for  OE  programs  is  not  important  to;  all  institu- 

tions*    Many  which  are  eligible  have  received  no  funds;  o^thers  whicht 

upon  becoming  accredited  are  advised  by  OE  of  their  likely  eligibility, 

have  not  even  bothered  to  subtsvit  the  fortas  neceisary  to  obtain  it^ 

For  exaraplet  public  vocational  schools  with  no,  or  very  ^cw,  tuition 

and  a  local  student  body  which  lives  at  home  mav  have.^ltt:le  need  to 

participate  in  the  insured  loan  program.    Despite  hi ph  tuition,  certain 

proprietary  schools  (e.g.,  in  a  field  like  welding)  'wijth  a  limited 

capacity «  good  reputation,  and  high  deinand  for  theix  graduates  have 

had  no  interest  in  eligibility.    Some  private  schools  pith  '*old-fashi^>ned* 


owners  have  disdained  either  accreditation  or  eligibility /  In  order  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  avoid  the  snar«*s  of  a  private  or 
governmental  bureaucracy  (including  the  requirement  of  nondiscrimination)* 

But  for  many  schools,  eligibility  for  certain  progtams,  and 
especially  for  insured  student  loans ,  can  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  or^  at  leasts  between  ecQa9mic  viability  and  duress « 
And  that  difference  can  be  determined  by  initial  or  renewed  accredita^ 
tion  by  an  agency  recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education* 

To  single  out  proprietary  schools  for  special  attention  is  to  invite 
trouble^  yet  not  to  do  so  is  to  avoid  a  manifest  and  central  aspect  of  the 
eligibility  problem,    Prop^l^fetary  school  representatives  are  rightly  sensitive 
Cfi  any  invidious  comparison  with  public  or  nonprofit  schools  and  to  certain  kin^ 
of  discriminatory  treatment  in  government  educational  policy  (not  all  kinds, 
because  the  legal*  tax,  and  philosophical  distinctions  between  for-prof itrnbn-*- 
profit t  and  public  inst^ltutlons  can  require  corresponding  policy  distinctions; 
to  datei^  fnr--proflt  schools  have  sought  Indus  1^  only  in  goverxmient  programs 

aiding  students^  not  institutions)*    Yet  proprietary  schot^s  constitute  the  most 

■* 

numerous »  most  volatile^  and  least  known  group  of  schools  whose  eligibiXity  must 

■*  ♦ 

^now  be  determined  in  student  aid  programs*    They  are  also  that  portion  of  the 
post secondary  universe  which  is  least  well  covered  by  accrediting  agencies « 
directories »  statistical  series,  or  research  monographs »  and  least  well  rep^ 
resented  by  comprehensive  national  associations.    An  eligibility  system  that.  fa^. 
to  deal  adequately  with  proprietary  schools  will  be  an  inadequate^  system;  yett 
on  that  test,  neither  TH^fe  systan  of  veterans  state  approving  agencies  nor  that 
of  recognized  accrediting  agencies  can  be  judged  ^ully  adequate* 

The  veterans  systan* embraces  more  schools  in  more  states  and  may  provide 


b<^tcer  protection  for  the  federal  dollar    in  matters  (such  as  pro-rata  refunds 
and  scheduled  hours  of  Instruction)  which  ean  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
^ and -enforced  by  monthly  attendance  reports  (if  they  are  honest)  and  on-site 
inspections  two  or  three  times  a  year  (if  the  inspectors  are  perceptive  and 
schdol  officials  not  deceptive).    Close  to  the  scene,  state  officials  can  be 
better  informed  about  the  frequent  changes- in  the  managemetfct  and  programs  of 
proprietary  schools  than  accrediting  agency  staff  in  Washington,  and  can  give 
at  least  some  personal  counsel  and  protection  to  individual  students.    But  fifty 
state  agencies  mean  fifty  different  educational  standards;    and,  in  a  good 
many  states,  standards  are  low  and  the  staff  are  apuointed  because  of  their 
political  rather  than  professional  qualifications.    A*  number  of  states 
still  have  no  licensing  requirements  for  any,  or  for  certain  categories  of, 
schools.    Government  officials  (state  or  federal)  can  define,  defend,  and 
enforce  objective  standards  (such  as  those  goyernin^  fire  safety,  toilet  facilities 
lighting,  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  student,  hours  of  instruction  in  given  ^ 
courses,  minimum  bonding  requiremepts,  or  the  qualifications  of  instructors) 
mote  readily  than  subjective  standards  of  educational  Quality. 

The  private  status  of  accrediting  commission  members  enables  them  to 
make  precisely  these  important  but  subjective  judgments  of  educational 
quality  which  the  very  same, individuals  would  h^ve  difficulty  pronouncing  as 
government  officials.    Officials  are  supposed  to  operate  by  even-handed  rules, 
whereas  private  citizens  ate  entitled  to" their  own  opinions.    The  minimum 
educational    standards  of  agencies  accrediting  proprietary  schools  are,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  higher  .th'iui  those  usually  resulting  from  state  li- 
■  censing  or  veterans  approving  regulations;  and  they  are  national  stan- 
dards.   In  addition,  the  nonprofit  organizations  under  which  these 
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accrediting  agencies  operate  serve  as  sources  of  Information  about, 
national  spokesinen  for,  and,  of  course,  propenents  of  improved  eud^ia- 
cational  and  business  practices  for  proprietary  schools*  However, 
these  agencies  are  plainly  held  in  less  respect  by  many  state  offi- 
cials, the  heads  of  unaccredited  schools,  and  such  arbiters  of  status 

4 

as  we  may  have  in  African  education    than  the  regional  associations      ^  ^ 
or  the  more  august,  if  stodgy,  agencies  accrediting  professional  pro-- 
grams.    As  representatives  of  avowed  business  enterprises*  they  are 
regarded  by  aiaay  observers  as  trade  associations  and  they  ujust  (like 
the  American  Medical  Association)  live  with  Che  constant  danger  that 
a  covrt  will  find  them  guilty  of  restraining  trade  and  prc«aoting  mono- 
poly»  a*  danger  enhanced  by  the  Office  of  Education's  policy  ^of  favor-  ^ 
ing  only  one  agency  in  each  field  of  atjcrediting.    As  the  Marjorle 
Webster  case  demonstrated,  the  danger  also  exists  for  ag^Cfe^  accred- 
itlhg  nonprofit  institutions. 

Accreditation  plainly  ddes  not  suffice  to  ensure  that} ^  a  dollar 
■pent  at  any  school— public,  nonprofit,  or  for-profit — will  be  well  spent.- 
Proprifefary  schools  have  been  Involved  in  flagrant  offenses  in  deceiving 
students  and  failing  to  give  them  the  education  which  they  * -tve  been  led  Co 
expect.    Proprietary  schools  are  naxned  in  the  vast  majority  of  student  complaint 
which  have  cnme  to  the  attention  of  the  staff  of  veterans  approving  agencies, 
consumer  protection  agencies,  and  the  Office  of  Education.    Stud^ts  at  accredit 
proprietary  schools  have  also  been  responsible  for  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  defaults  in  the  Insured  loan  program. 

None  of  thisj  Implies  that  accredited  universities  and  colleges  are  gull tie 
of  wrongdoing  and  jdeception  or  deliver  a  dollar  in  educational  value'  for  every 
dollar  they  receive.    Quite  the  contrary.    Deceitful  advertising,  aggressive 


*  1 


'and  misleading  recruiting,  the  watering  of  educational  standards, 
financial  instability,  and  evan  open  fraud  are  evident  .md  seen  to  be 
spreading  in  many  coIIcrcs  and  universities.     Acc  rt-d  i  tat  ion  Is  no  more 
of  a  guarantee  aRainsf.  malpractice  in  nonprofit  than  in  for-profit  . 
education.    Why,  then,  do  for-profit  schools  receive  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  of  student  complaints  and  pose  more  than  their 
share  of  eligibility  problems? 

The  special  problems  of  proprietary  schools  are  the  obverse 
side  of  their  special  virtues.    Proprietary  schools  offer  practical, 
no-frill  preparation  in  definable  skills  for  identifiable  occupations. 
Their  implicit  educational  contract  isT    "For  N  dollars,  X  hours  of 
honest  Instruction  to  an  honest  student  wiU -produce  a  secretary, 
mechanic,  computer  prograroraer»  barber,  or  laboratory  cechnician 
qualified  to  earn  Y  dollars."    That  is  a  contract  which  can  be  tested 
against  reality;  and  it  is  not  surprising  if.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
found  wanting.     (It  may  be  the  fault  of  distant  corporate  officers, 
local  proprietors,  recruiters,  students,  the  economy.  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  forecasts,  the  American  instant-success  syndrome,  or 
all  together  imsome  measure).*    Liberal  higher  education  has  no  such 
clear  contract  with  its  students  and,  therefore,  none  which  can  be 
'  clearly  breached.    Is  college  a  place  of  preparation  for  work  or  life, 
for  study- or  relaxation,  a  place  to  consume  midnifsht  oil  or  beer,  to 
acquire  skills  or  maturity  or  friends,  to  learn  practical  or  fine 
arts,  English  or  gobbledygook?    The  diverse,  unformed,  and  conflicting 
purposes  of  ^lieges  and  their  students  can  be  a  protection  against 
consumer  complaints  (t'houRb  not  against  othor  forms  nf  protest,  inius- 
tice,  dishonesty,  waste,  and  educational  failure). 
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Viaved  solely  as  a  practical  way  of  dlstlmsjuishlng  better 

from  poorer  schools  or*  to  be  more  exact «  schools  whose  minimum  standatds 

have,  or  have  not»  been  certified  by  a  qualified  body,  accreditation 

is  a  piece  of  Information  that  has  proved  useful  for  many  purposes,  ; 

It  does  not,  however,  serve  to  distinguish  all  minimal-standard  schools 

f  ,  . 

from  those  which  lack  these  standards,  in  either  the  degree-granting 

\    \  ■ 

or  the  proprietary,  non -degree-granting  sector  of  poQtsecondary  education. 

Of  the  2,738  degree-granting  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion listed  in  the  197^-74  Higher  Education  ^Directory,  over  2200  or 
80  percent  were  fully  accredited  by  regional  coaunisslons  while  tnore  • 
than  350  or  13  percent  held  "candidate"  status;  only  7  percent  fabout 
190)  were  neither  accredited  nor  negotiating  for  accreditation.^  Thus, 
regional  acci^dltatton  has  vlrtu5^1^y  lost  its  power  of  discriminating 
among  higher  educational  institutions,  especially  those  with  a  large 
enrollments    It  would  be  redundant  as  an  eligibility  requirement  in 
any  program  restricted  to  degree^grantlng  Institutions  enrolling  2500 
or  more  students » 

The  contrary  sl-toation  prevails  among  proprietary  schools. 
Here,  accreditation  takes  An  too  small  a  proportion  of  the*  total  uni- 
verse—in mid-1973,  perhaps  1700,  or  from  28  to  17  percent  or  less  of 
the  universe  of  6-10,000  or  ©ore  schools  (it  is  a  pulsating  universe, 
which  expands  and  contracts  perennially,  according  to  the  definitions 
employed,  public  policies,  and  economic  circumstances).    In  cer|:aln 
States,  the  number  of  accredited  schools  has  been  too  stnall  to  meet 
public  needs*    For  example,  in  early  1973,  21  states  had  two  or  less 
accredited  trade  and  technical  schools  and  7  states,  two  or  less 
accredited  business  schools.    Nationally,  goodly  numbers  of  reputable 


proprietary  schools  (not  to  mention  public  and  nonprofit  vocational 
jichools  offering  sltnilar  training)  remain  unaccn^ai  ted .    Thev  4^^*  there 
fore  ineligible  for  OE  student  aid  proReamSt  though  rtanv  have  partici- 
pated satisfactorily  in  vocational  rehabilitation  and  manpover  train- 
ing programs  adialnistered  by  Individual  contracts—,!  .e  • ,  state  voca- 
tional and  employment  office  staff  have  monitored  tiieir  training 
job  placement  performance  and  found  tliem  satisfactorv^,  \ 

The  government  may,  with  due  process,  reasonably  oblige  all 
citizens,  or ♦certain  categories  of  citizens  (picked  fairly,  and  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis)  to  register  for  the  draft,  to  pay  taxes,  and 
to  obey  ten  thousand  laws.    Is  it  right  for  the  government  to  compel 
private  citizens  to  apply  to  a  single  private  agency  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  public  benefit?    That  is  the  present  OE  policy  for  proprietary 
schools.    Some  Office  staff  have  gONne  so  far  as  to  urge  school  owners 
to  apply  for  accreditation,  thereby  acting  hs  promoters  and  recruiters 
for  accrediting  agencies*    Such  practices  are  questionable.  If  not 
improper,  but  they  are  a  natural  consequence  of  OF  eligibility  policie 
that  offer  proprietary  schools  no  alternative  to  accreditation  by  a 
single  agency.    Higher  educational  institutions  have  had  at  leant  the 
alternatives  of  "reasonable  assurance**  of  accreditation  and  of  the 
three-letter  certification  of  credit,  which  have  been  Inapplicable  to 
proprietary  schools.    Equity  wottld  call  for  the  provision  of  comparabl 
alternatives  to  unaccredited  proprietary  scliools.    Fuller  equity  (as 
well  as  the  maintenance,  or  restoration,  of  an  accreditation  ^^ystem 
that  is  truly  voluntary)  would  calJ  for  the  provision  to  any  post- 
secondary  institution  of  one  or  more*  genuine  alternatives  to  tii?credi- 
tatton  by  a  single  recognized  agency. 
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The  Hewaiai^  Proposals 

A  major  challenge  to  the  OE  system  of  baaing  eligibility 
heavily  upon  accreditation  was  issued  by  the  Newman  coiainittee  in  a 
1971  draft  report  on  Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility 
that  I  courtesy  of  the  x^rox  machine,  soon  circulated  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  accrediting  commnlty.    Chaired  by  Frank  Ne^bA&an,  a 
Stanford  University  official^  and  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 

tha  cotamittee  was  Initiated  by  HEW  Secretary  Finch  and  two  of  Ifcr  . 

t 

?  ... 

laemberst  itortin  Kraxsor  and  Russell  Edgerton,  were  on  tha^  aacrc^tary's  ^ 
staff »    Thust  even  Its  preliminary  views  were  worthy  of  close  atten- 
tion*   A  1973  report  restated  itu  recocmeridation  that  eligibility  be 
divorced  from  accreditation  and  baaed  upon  ^*an  institutional  dla-  m 
closure  atateiaent  that  provides  mte  useful  information  for  the 

potential  atudent* « .and  an  administrative  judgment  that  an  institu- 

.......  ,    .  ,  ^     .......    .  .  ., 

tion  has  the  capacity  to  perform  its  stated  mission." 

The  draft  r^ptfrt  attacked  the  accrediting  of  higher  educa- 

tional  institutions  and  programs  as  self -interested,  without  due 

process^  and  educationally  conservative*    To  judge  from  th^  response 

it  elicited^  it  was  seen  as  an  attack  particularly  on  the  regional 

aasoclations*    Certainly^  the  reoort  attacked  the  i?pals  and  standards 

of  traditional  higher  education  at  one  of  its  weaker  points^  for 

accrediting  agencies  are  not  beloved;  their  technical  weaknesses 

must  be  confessed  by  their  .^taunchefit  suj/porcers  and  they  are  far 

easier  targets  than  the  great  private  or  public  universities «  communlt 

colleges^  or  InBtitutions  catering  to  hlacks,  city  residents*  or 

other  identifiable  and  voting  constituencies.    The  report  contained 

the  following  recommendations; 


Hegotamaficiat  ion  J ;    Nat  ioha  t  *»t  amUrdK;  lor  I  n^f  tint  Atonal  FJlftit>iliiv 
*c. .  .  Standards  t^^r  oliKib I  t  I  ty  shotiU  not '  invgj v4«  .st  .indai-d«  of 
educacloodl'. quality-' but  .4  4eti^^^  :\V  • 

i2)  th«f  recruiiiae«t  and  puWlc;  iTJiofsa  an  ftistitut.  ion.  - 

present  ati  twnf^s t  aivj  ,»rrAir4tc  picture-  ot  its  educational  propasa^  and 
-per fo^l8anc:e..;;--^;':;^i:::^ , ^'^^  -V  v- 

and  <4acational  st^'itujsv  so>«?|udt'nts  and^^^P  P^f^^**** 

decldV  on  their  own^hPthpi'  tht*  tnsttltuUon  ipe^ts  their^^^  inter*"itts 

Artd.  is^worthy  ■of  ■an/investiBent  of  ■tlm'.^Ort  'inaney;:;,  ;■'  /      ■ . ■  .■■ 

»oine';cU«{ntSi,;;__         '  -;  ^ ■  ■;.  :  '       'V^','  " 

.-.^'i  .the  j>ro»p«<;t;U»'  of  cprporattons  :undor-':;t'hie.  Security ". and---FKet»;inR«* ,  , ' 
Act  oMers  a  Vx'ecedfcnt  and  an  analogy  for  what'w  hake  in^  ©  / 
■  rec0a*iend,'t-hat:'  aj^^^  c)t>i^diTit-»n/:for-  ■  ':, 

f tindlng;., all  post -Hei«n 

prospectus  which  Houid  ibtlude  «ueh  data  a?^  Cdcutty-4ii«dent 

6f  instruction, "and  att rltion  r^t^s^ . , . a li  inst  ifeijt itons  r^cel yinft  ^v4ertii 

fiituls  fhcwldl  b**  lag^iliy  ^ccoantabl^  for  th«  ccMapSetiflness^^a^^^  trtJthr uIj^s  of 

it  tie  prospect  us* ,  and  we  favor  a  req«lr*£^t  t^jat,  tH*-  proslpectus  be  aad^  ,toutin<^ly 

available  to  student?*  upon  application  for  adfSflssion  to  th*?^  institnt i*>f»- 

>       RecoflBoenaatlon  III;    Heu  criteria  for  roco^ittoo 

. , .  ,orgail2atlons'w0ui<l  no  longer  h«»  rec«ogi*t?.ed,ht,"ca4we  thev  ntti 
reliable,  authority  as  to  the  "quality  of  training"  i>ff«fid  by  an  cd^satinnil 
itist  1  tut  ion.  .  * .  Instead  *  t  It4»  Federal  govemtsent  would  recogni     oTgani  z.^t  i  onv 
s<>lely  on  the  baRif?  of  their  beinjl  rellftble  autlHititiS-s  as  to  whethet 
instltucians  uieet  th«*  alnijauft  nation.il  eligibility  «;tandard»..- .onlv 
a^enci^js  whl^ih  sotiRht  to  dettrttine  otigihilitl?  for  entire,  innt It ution?» 
ritth»*r  than  prograas  vithin  institution:*  wotild  be  rt^ej»^nf      i  - . . we  ;^t«* 
Wn^iiitfcable  merit  in. .  .enabl tnR  pattfotUr  ln«MiuM*tn*s       he  «bl**  to 
choose*  atiKmg  several  diCfereni  and  rojnpetinR  aRCnclfsV«f  ttw  }n»r,«"^»* 
being  evaJu-Tited  for  eligibility  

*  ' 

Recocga«fndiiCion  IV:    A  JJat.lunal  lU^jml^^riUm  on  Itt^^ui tut  i«n.lt  Bltitlht  lltv 
r.Twe  ref niatsend  that  iheri»  he  estahlishei!  a  5{r.TionaJ  Cosiaiii^tji  wn  un  * 

tn.4titutioiTal  iliglbility  which  w*>wU  h*>  At.th*irlztMf  in  i><.«rtofw  ih*-  ioH»^wi:>». 

functions:  • 

(1)    invest  ii^iitc  ami  aet  upon  .ipp«^.iiM  ir*»n>  in:H  if  !it  ton^  vhli  h  h.»vrv 
bt>f^n  denied  eligibility  for  ftavral  funds  ; 

<2>    investigate  <md  »ft  upon  ro^la lot «  viinf  r.  .  n:^^ationij;  01 
Pederjl  and  state  a«*»nrir«?  for  trr»imtJnjE  t^liffl  Uftv  In^vtitbtions^ 

{»    dfrectly  grant  eliRihilhy  to  an  itistiiutii»i^  whkh  d^e^^  mn  ..ill 
'  within  the  purvdew  of  an  agt^cy  rttognized  t«  '♦"'ert.fm-  elifJhiUiv 

(H)    inv#»?:tiB*it»'  ami  a^^t  wpon  .*lleRaii.»R^  :tha»  nnn~preftt  gr*^nr  :^ 
as  accrediting  arras  of  prof efJ»i«wi I  socletieH  >?rf  acting  in  viola:  imt  tn 
anti-trudt  iaw»  or  new  legislation. out  tawing,  n^f^rr  ict  ivr  pr  V-tit  eN  ui 
non-profit  groups..** 


practices  of  non-'prof If  jsiroups  ^       ■  ^ 

•    w       assiosiid  ixiit iaHy  th^t  thi*  act  Jvit  it'is  of  thfc»^i*r  gr^^ 
f^il  iirtik^the  ^  the*  Federal  Ttad^  vC^«r^  of 

Jiist  icig*    Ye^^  further  invest  1  gat  ion  fijvealed  that  m^^tfl^r  <^^^  ag^nri^fi. 
fs  yllUng  to|3>0ve  i^^  r^ccw»eti4  that  new  ^ 

le^isiatlciii  the  lav  reUtSng  to  ^he  restrictive 

practices  of  iH^-prof it  orgar^xatlon^  and^i^iapowrH  th«5  Federal  (j^i^^l^ion  " 
0n  lni^t£t\itia{i«il  EUg&btlity  to  li»ve«ti$ate  awi  act  upafi  cases  of  violfiticma 
involving  j^ec  la  I  ieed  ficcr^dltin^agenci  w'      '  / 

R^„C0i«gend0tlo_D,V       K^seirch  and  planning  gtiitttn  for  new  modes  and 

.«^rh^nl€Mi^  of.  -^ccri^dicaiion .  .  ..   

^j/    .  .  ^  .vte  T^cmmeM  that  the  Federal  gdv^mfee^^^^^  ' 
pUnnl^^g  grants  Co  ly^iHsport  p^rt  of  the  cost s  of  l^^ncl1lllg  ejqppTif^^ntal 
accri^iting  mechanisiad.  • .  .m:  t&cotm&nd  th4t  expi^rifi^ntal  accredttitog 
ffiechi^niess  he  seautnely  new  i'natUa  ing  l»  ccswjper^  feut  ^ 

not  doifttnated  by  eKlstlug  ^g^ncies^  «?t®ffe4  ,by  indlyldiial^        iii^e  tmcotit^^afc 
by  t  radit ioiial  aas4ii9pt  ioQ^  of  iwhet  higher  education  la  cvt  ^sh^Hild  tw^^^^^ 
nev  entrei^r^eyrs  in  thestf  'aeetora^^^^c     provide  the  cara  of  lesd^r^hlp  ^  ^  > 
*re^«irffdf    A  atrpnif  ^«d  innovati^e^^  ac  cr«d  it  at  io!>  post-»ecotidair^; 

^erducet ion  will  be  £|  c*>t^«^tltlve  bncP     *  V 

Ihe,oiitraKe  thi^^t^ihe  draf^  t^vsi^^^id  frop  accrediting  agencles»^^,^^>^ 
♦.s^peetaily  the  region^ltittva^  partly  dut*  to  th*>  toni?  .ind  ccmtf^pt  ot 
fhe  tf»Ht*     rhi«  charged  rnat  accre<fi^lng  aj^enri<^  had  nn^ 

*  ■       .■      .   ^  .    ■     '     ■■■■  -     '  '..  ~      ■  .         .       ■     .  -y- 

poiisiic  powers    it  hot*  t  public  4rcotintj£^i!ltys  private  appea4^  or  dae 

^  ■  •  '  \  ■ \  ,^  ■   .     V. ^'  /. -  ..  ■ : 

pr$»^%^^s  to  *'Ho^^eini^^**  hig>¥Ftr  ^wat  tofit  ^fid  "^Stifl*^  InmVvarion  and 

bv  tht  •iccfcditing  cstibli^^  which  might  iiM^i  tn  s^i^^-yit  refons  axtd    ^  - 

rc*ar>5Wt2^t  ic>i>,   th.V  i'jnfrr^ittg^t'^.  pt^^^xs^-rd  tK'  bol<J<^t   **4tr;^Uf>i>*  <>*'  ino*jV**tlOtl** 


The  contia^ct*H^  4lurJ<tHi  the  Ihsih*  of  minicuil  tnJiu'^it  ion^H  «iM*ilStv  ;ind — .in 
a«^CiLmlshln^(  if,it  i  ^r^^t^*  •onrt^rncd  wuIj  s-i  i  ^  !u  I  itv  and  consutncr  pro- 

tect lon--had  nethtng  vbat^^oev^r  to  sa**^  .ihnut  the*  prohh^nvs  ot  propriri.iry 

schools*  •  * 

^  1^ 

Thus  tommxts  wi^  huive  stn*n  trofn  ntaff  of  tht^  rcgicnals  corrt'cti^d  ?5uch 

......  /'  .  ^  . 

i>rt0rft  ail  the  charRfs^  about  the  absenct:  of  appeal  procedures,  due  procci?s» 

or  iht*  homogenizing  effects  of  accredlcaUon.    Could  nine  million  studcmts 

;st  2,700  itiiSLitulion^  he  k^m\s\Mi  ied  by  the  %^zi^  logions,  let  alone  twcntr 

or  Hi»  pfof^*ifilonal  st^ff  of  seven  hiRhi-r  educational  conuniSBlons?     If  ^ 

there  is  any  satnenvss  to  our  students  and  their  institutions,  it  must  be 

caused  by  latgojr  forcf*«  unlikc^lv  to  be  undon*^  bv  a  t!iousandr!i  effort  at 

♦    ■  • 

"icy^ovaHor'*.     But  outr.igt-  was  not  dlu>  onls-  to  errors,  and  staff  spo^v 
fj^vorably  «if  mo:;:  of  Ihr  rcconanenda  t  ions  -     The  heart  of  the  matter  was 
the  rtToymnendat  ion  for  a  National  Comnlsnion  on  Tnsti  tut  tonal  Eligibility, 
which  was  seen  as  roppet ing  direct ly  with  the  regionals  and,  thus,  as  a 


direct-  threat  to  their  exlf^tence*     Robert  Kirkvood  nut  the  case  as  follows: 

ft 

...how  can  vligibilUy  be  determined  without  making  some  value  judgments 
about  quality?    tyj^^  by  using  quantification  to  a  pax i mum,  sooner  or 
later  <|ueif;t  ions' must  he  asked  about  how     '11  or  wtsoiy  laoney  Is  being 
spent,  and  that  in  inescapably^ J udRtnen t a The  Newman  people  were  stymied 
by  this  question,  and  the  tentative  (if  hardly  startling)  conclusion  was 
that  reparation  is  difficult.^*  Bur  assurae  It  was  possible  and  educational 
Inst  Jtutlon?5  found  they  could  Circumvent  accreditation  and  still  be  eligible 
jor  federal  money;^  tn  which  would  their  hearts  belonj??    It  isn*t  entirely 
<jynical  to  conjectiire  that  the  nongovernmental*  accrediting  commissions,* 
with  no  larges£^^  of  their,  own  to  bestow,  might  soon  be  standing  at  a 
lonely  altar,  or  perhaps  lying  in  a  pine  box.    And  with  their  demise,  the 
governmental  apericies  which  were  ostensibly  interest^^d  only  Ingdetermining 
el iSf bill ty  *wouJld  h?ive  to  becoipe  accrediting  ap,cnfit*s  as  well^ 

Out  survey        .?^rred i t I'tig^^encit^.s 'and  everything  we  have  learned 

in  this  study  supports  that  Htktemeht :    not  its  oTijertive  truth  (which  is 

^tri.i*»ahh- J  b*^t  tUv  frtith  of  tla-  fear  it   convcvs*     The  federal  government, 

* 

least  of  ail  the  Office  ol  Education,  is  not  likelv  to  mount  a  national 
system  of  accreditation:     the  Congress,  educational  institutions,  and 


widespread  private  forces  who  do  not  love^  trust,  or  respect  the  ^ 

govierhment  suff  iciehtly/ would  aoon  put  a  stop  to  that^    The  educa-- 

♦ 

tional  community^  like  the  citissenry  at  large,  prefers  a  good  deal' 

of  private  chaos  to  govemcient-itnposed  order,  and'  it  gets  a  good 

deal  of  what  it  wants. 

In  seeking  to 'replace  "accreditation"  with  "ellgibilizatlon/* 

the  Newman  committee  assumed  that  there  was,  or  should  be,  a  single, 

uniform,  and  comprehensive  system  of  qualification  for  all  federal 

educational  purposes,  and  that  this  t.:,juld  be  an  institutional  sys- 

 ?  ■■ — ^ 

tem,  not  a  program  qualification  or  some  flexible  coiabinarlon  of  the 
two.    As  Marx  is  said  to  have  tutined  Hegel  on  his  head,  so  the  Newman 
proposals  were  essentially  institutional  (more  specifically,  region- 
al) accreditation  turned  on  its  head — stripped  of  its  academic  . 
t  rad  it -tonal  ism^  with  "output**  measures  and  consumer  protection 
thrown  in*    But  the  notion  of  a  single  national  system  of  instltu-^  . 
tional  eligibility  is  unreal  and  unwise.    AXES  cannot  dictate  the/ 
terms  of  eligibility  for  institutions  participating  in  OE*s  own  re- 
search programs let  alone  in  the  research  and  educaticaal  programs, 
of  other  agencies.    Each  federal  program  has  its  own -problems »  pur- 
poses, and  constituency  and  hence»  its  distinctive- eligibility  re- 
quirements.   Nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  national  system  of 
"postsecondary"  institutions,  each  of  which  can  ba  legitimately  and 
meaningfully  compared  with  evecy  o5rh^;:r,  and  rendered  eligible  by  the 
same  "Securities  and  Exchange**  type  prospectus,^ vid: 

State  University  of  New  York;    full-time  enrollment*  aojo.OOO; 
full-titne  faculty.  14,500;  student-faculty  ratio,  14.25;  graduates, 
17.203;  net  attrition,  according  to  fonmila  C.  Hagu^  postaecor.dary 
convention.  71.42%;  placement  record  calculated  in  accoislance  with 


lJy<iul&c*MarU^    codicil  rectif  ied  f<3r  enrol l«ent^  of 
oentaily  handieapped,  and  unewplpyed  faculty  plitt«  epjergcitcy.  allowaitt  fefi 
for  graduates  uppla^red  dxte  to  ptwrfer  stotagv,  itiKkcrs'  «trike,  arid  OE- 
cert  If  led  Execut  ive  Orders ,  ■  .  49. 166%^  above  board  revenue, /^45iJ0.Jn 
square  footage,  i«*4  »ilU<in;" catalogs  ap^  pi;oBptiQnal  materi^^ 
freightcaraful,  price  list  available. from  Paper  Unlimited,  Hohoken.: 

t>ipsqueaVBarber*s  XoUegev    full-tine  eTUrpIlge^ 
faculty,  0;  st^dent'-f acuity  ratio*  ocij  graduates,  2;  net  attrition, 
fonttula  F,  0;  placement  record,  rectified,  p^r  file  documeat  A  172.9>SH 
revised  2-29-49,  91.001%;  above  tjoard  revent^  $  2, 1S8;  square  footage, 
212.5;  catalogs  and  pr<^ii»tlonal  iMterial^^,,^^ 
available  on  Ann  Arbor  olcrocard  228200-^340^^^^ 


Alternative  Eligibility  Systems  for  OE 

iEach  of  the  many  systems  employed  by  federal  agencies  to 
establish  th^  eligibility  of  postsecondary  Instittttions ,  prograias , 
or  courses  has  its  own  rationale,  its  distinctive  history,  constit- 
uencies, and  purposes  which  are  nol^fwUy  or  easily  transferable  to 
other  agencies.    Agency  staff  may  manifest  a  kind  of  occupational 
f^pia  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  see  thai  other  eligi- 
bility systems  serving  different  purposes  dnd  subject  to  different 
pressures  are  perfectly  feasible.    Thus,  a  list  which  AIES  distrlr 
butes  greatly  exaggerates  the  importance  of  accreditation  to  21 
government  agencies  by  neglecting  to  mention  the  many  other  means  of 
6ligibtiity  employed  by  thtem*    AXES  staff  do  not  readily  afcept  the 
fact  that  federal  research  £Xgencies  can  spend  billions  of  dollars  at 
educational  institutions  without  regard  for  their  accredited  status 
or  that  they  themselves  operate  a  different  eligibility  system  for 
foreign  than  for  domestic  institutions. 

Conversely*  one  eligibility  system  cannot  simply  be  trans- 
pused  without  problems  or  revislotis,  and  utilized  effectively  in 


awother^  p^^  the  eligibility  deter- 

nairid^lons  of  foreign  institutions  by  OK.  staffs  on  obscure  grounds^ 
i6  simply.^  to  dome^tifc  instltut^l^^    whose  eligibility 

ioust.  aA^  hoc  research  awards 

is  Inapplicable  to  ^  pr^ra©  of  geiier^l  student  a 
be  Useful  in  laore  selective  prograsm  of  a^    such  as  science  fellow- 
ships  or  rehabilltatdloa  stipends^  . 

If >  therefore;  we  wish  to  consider  the  eligibility  systems* 
which  an  agency  might  empl^^^^       jtni^t  def  i^^  not  only  th«  syst^  b^^ 
also  the  ag€iicy  and  the  pcp|i:jata  twolved.    Let  us  do  so  for  the  pro- 
gram  of  t^deralXy  guaranteed  student  loans  vhich  hds  1>een  of  great 
public  and  Congressional  interest  and  a  major  focus  of  OE  cpncem 
vitb  institutional  eligibility  since  1965^    What  are  the  principal 
eligibility  systems  that  this  program  might  realistically  employ' and 
what  are  their  evident  advantages  and  drawbackst 

'  ,  "'  "  -  ■  ■  ■         ■    ■■  ■  ■    ■    ■■      -        ■-   ,   .        ......  ^   

1.    Accrediting  A^ajLCies 

Tt^  preisesit  system  o'f  utilising  the  lists  0%  r«eognixed 
accrediting  agencies  tes  phe  al'^ntages  of  economy,  ccmy^lence,  and 
the  support  of  osjor  private  interests.    It  is  selective  among  pco" 
prietary  schools  but  not  degree-granting  institutions,  virtttally  all 
of  which  are  eligible^.    It  excludes  gocd  unaccredited  scIk^oIs 
includes  poor  or  unscrupulous  accraiited  schools.    It  may  not  accu- 
rately reflect  the  current  condition  of  an  institution  because  accred 
itation  can  be  ten  or  fifte^  years  dat^  and  an  institution  can  be 
on  confidential  probation.    Its  eaphasis  on  institutional  aecredita- 

*  ■  ■ 

tion,  which  does  not  attest  to  the  c|uality  of  specific  prograais^  may 


tlon,  attooftitidn ,  and  presfiure,  an<jl  political  considerations  can  * 
plainly  convert  ^'>ot^ntial"",to\"acniail j-'  ; , 

Revised  erlEeria  for  recognition,  public  conferences  an 
"private  ^■di&cusslon!s,.'--fanadl;^^^ 

and  stipu4ated  conditions  for  continued  recogniti<«i  have  been  the 
chief  m'sais  by  which  OE  has  sought  to  change  the  organization,  pro-  : 
cedures,;  ah<i  per fonnance  of  accrediting^ a  its 
;chariging  t^eas  of  th^^  p^^ 

grants  far  I  researcii'and  contracts  for  services.    Any  or  «1.I  of  these 
laeans  are  Unlikely  to  change  the  basic  nature  of  accrediting  agen- 
cies," thei^  respoaslbility  to  private  Interests,  or  the  practical 
difficulties  of  defining  and  enrorcing  educational  standards i 

^  ateans  of  einploying  ^bcreditation  vhile  easing  :t:l{e  direct 
regulatiox^  of  recognized  agencies  would  be  to  delegate  fiiost  of  the 
regulatory  functions  to  an  Independent  body— the  new  Council  on 
Poscsecondary  Accreditation  is  an  obvious  candidate.    The  Coxmaissioner 
would  not  thereby  delegate  his  statutory  responsibilities  for  recog- 
nizing agencies  and  he  might  also  retain  and  reconstitute  his  own 
advisory  contsittee^    The  Council  could  then  serve  ai9  a  buffer  against 
political  pressures  and  complaints  of  noncompliance  which  now  coon 
directly  to  the  Cosimissioner  and  hisf  staff.    The  advisory  cocrnilttee 
could  act  as  a  final  appellate  body  for  agencies  denied  recognition 
by  tt»  Council  and,  devoting  little. time  to  the  recognltidn  process, 
could  concentrate  on  altertsadl/e  avenues  of  ellR^^^tv,  addlUonal 
requirements  for  eligibility  and  the  removal  of  eligibility,  ^nd 
measures  of  student  protection.    Such  a  division  of  functions  would- 
also  relieve  the  advisory  comttlttee  and  staff  of  the  conflict  of 


proiBoting  an  activity  which  they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 

To  expect:  the  Cotmcll  on  PoatafiiCiJndary  Accreditation  to 
regulate  wltK  any  strictness  the  agencies  it  represents  way  be  to  ex- 
pect  too  Buch^    But  we  have  already  characterized  AIES  regulation  as 
"all  bark  and  no  bite"i  AIES  has  presented  the  appearance  without  the  J. 
reality  or  the  statutory  authority  of  regulation.    Regulation  is 
needed  to  temper  the  effects  of  aj?>tibpoXy;  tlteref ore,"  any  slackening 
in  the  regulation  of  recognized  agencie§" should  be  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  In  their  monopoly  of  eligibility  detenaination . 

Many  critics  attack  the  use  of  accreditation  for  determin- 
ing  eligibility  because  of  its  "conservatism"  or  resistance  to  *'inno^ 
yation,"    Even  if  these  criticisras  are  correct,  they  scera  beside  the 
point  because,  so  long  as  accreditation  exists*  so  will  its  good  and 
b^  features  regardless  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  for  eligibility 
purposes.    However,  such  critlcista  is  a  just  cause  to  provide  an  \ 
altgmatlve  means  of  eligibility  for  institutions  that  may  otherwise 
qualify  for  a  government  program  but  ^ich  rcjjain  unaccredited  be- 
cause they  are  *'nontraditional"  or  "innovative." 

2#    State  iCgencies  . 

State  agencies  operate  the  system  under  which  courses  are 
approved  for  veterans  benefits .    Agencies  in  selected  states  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  render  eligible  nursing 
schools  and  pwogtmSf.  public  vocational  Question,  and  ^  for  a  tempo- 
rary period,  unaccredited  vocational  schools  without  a  suitable  re- 
^  cognized  accrediting,  agency »    (Three  o^  the  four  preceding  systems 
eanlOY  ptORram^  instead  of«  or  In  addition  to,  institutional  ellgi- 


biXity,)    Public  institutions  are  automatically  eligible  in  laaxiy  pro- 
grams, regardless  of  their  accredited  status:    after  all,  they  are 
financially  stable,  operate  in  the  public  interest  under  duly  con- 
stituted  autherity»  and  their  graduates  coimnoniy  qualify  for  state  » 
licensing  exartinat ions .    As  originally  drafted,  the  1972  "Mondale 
ameodaent"  would  have  enabled  state  agencies  recognized  by  the  Cqm- 
oissioner  to  determine  the, eligibility  of  private  as  well  as  public 
vocational  schools;  many  observers  believe  the  broader  potfer  to  be 
desirable  as  well  politic. 

When  the  ConaBisaloner  first  received  authority  to  recognize 
accrediting  agencies  in  1952.  they  note,  few  states  had  adequate  laws 
governing  the  operation  of  proprietary  schools  or  the  award  of  degrees 
and  accreditation  hardly  touched  vocational  education.  The  absence  of 
effective  state  regulation  had  made  it  necessary  to  establish  special 
approving  agencies  for  veterans.  Recognition  was  then  relatively  un~ 
ifiiportant  and  carried  no  hint  of  regulatien. 

By  1974,  the  scene  had  changed.    Recognition  had  grown  im- 
portant and  was  accoiiq>anied  by  th.3  form  of  regulation  and  a  danger 
that  the  substance  might  follow^  with  all  thap  that  might  forbode  in 
the  pollticization  of  educational  standar^s^   An  editorial  in  the 

^^^^y^^^^       the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting 
Report^  warned  institutions  and  |accrediting  agencies  against  drinking 
the'**hemlock"  of  relying  prlciarllly  on  accreditation  for  eligibility 
purposes  and  of  se|king  accreditation  primarily  to  obtain  eligibility. 
A  nyg^er  of  states .  such  as  Texas.  Ohio,  and  Florida,  have  recently 
strengthened  their  regulation  of |  proprietary  schools  and  of  the  aut\br- 
«*egree8;  with  the  _l|>cent lye  more  would  • 


« 

Collov*    Constitutionally,  the  states,  not  private  or  federal  agencies, 
are  responsible  for  regulating  educational  institutions.    They  are  in 
closer  touch  with  local  institutions  and  students,  conduct  annual  in*- 
spections,  have  genuine  policing  powers  and  ne^d  not  fear  legal  action. 
Only  the  states  can  pift  fraudulent  schools  and  degree  mills  out  of 

business*    If  OE,  like  the  VA,  utilized  state  agencies  to  determine 

,  ^.  . .  . '  .  .,  , ,  ■ .    ..         . .         ....  .... 

and  withdraw  eligibility  in  accordance  with  national  guidelines, 
accrediting  could  regain  its  voluntary  character  and  its  freedom  from 
government  intrusion.    If  OE  helped  state  approving  agencies  to  im- 
prove their  profession  competence,  especially  in  dealing  with  highet; 
fedtxcational  institutions,  veteran  as  well  as  nonveteran  students  would 
receive  better  services  and  protection. 

Among  the  fi^jor  drawbacks  of  relying  on  state  agencies  for 
eligibility  purposes  are: 

a.  Fifty  states  mean  many  diverse  standards  and  it  is  un- 
fair to  require  schools  intone  state  to  ineet  standards  frou  which 
^hools  in  another  state  are  exempt .    Rowever ,  this  problem  can  be 
mitigated  if  comparable  educational  legislatioh,  iauch  as  that  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  the  Education     Cosmiission  of  the  States,  is  wide'- 
ly  adopted.    Accrediting  agencies  improse  diverse  standards  of  their 
own.    Vhereas  tmiltiple  state  standards  generate  problems  of  national 
professional  and  educational  conqjarability,  multiple  accrediting 
standards  generate  problems  of  internal  comparability  among  a  college's 
programs  and  departmfents. 

b.  State  governments  are  not  renowned  for  the  stature  of 
tll^r  staffs  and  many  are  readily  subject  to  political  pressureylif- 
aot  eprniption*...       ..  *;    '         ..      '  -^^ 
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c.  State  ^  like  federal »  official  r  dare  not  draw  Invidious 

«  ■ 

quality  distinctions  ajaong  uducatlonal  institutions.    Therefore,  their 
list  of  eligible  in^^tltucions  Is  likely  to  be  cotcttnlDOus  with  tha 
number  legally  authotiaed  to  operatii?  in  the  state •    However^  most  pro- 
prietary schools  now  ineligible  for  guaranteed  student  loans  are  small 
(which  can  mean  as  few  as  5  to  20  students)  so  that^  even  if  8,000  or 
SO  tinaceredi ted  sc4ioo is  were  rendered  eligible^  it  inlght  not  add  laore 
than  100,000  potential  student  l^orrowers.    The  number  of  elif;iMe 
schools  could  be  substantially  reduced  by  a  simple  restriction  such 
as  the  requirement  of  cwo  years  operation.  , 

d.  State  governments* already  prescribe  the  conditions  for 
^  the  legal  operation  of  all  ppstsecondary  institutions;  they  fix  the 

budgets,  coordinate  the  programs,  and  exercise  other  controls  over 
public  instituti<ms.    To  mke  them  also  responsible  for  federal  ptogram 
eligibility  is  to  give  them  excessive  po<?fer  over  postsecondary,  and 

especially  public,  institutions •  ;   -: 

e-^    GpvemtBent  apenciea' tend  to  '^go  by  the  book,"  losing 
common  rules  regardless  6f  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  individual 
schools.    Thus,  the  likely  effect  of  making  them  responsible  for  eli- 
gibility determinations  w^uld  he  the  imposition  dfjon  institutions  of 

undesirable  conformity  or  needless  and^meaningless  papenrork. 

„'  ■■■■  " 

J*    A  Special  Commission  :  " 

The  Newman  committee  proposed  that  a  national  comintssion  

determine  the  eligibility  of  postsc^condary  institutions  on  criteria. 
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distinct  from  t^ir  accreditation,  desiji'.ned  to  attest  to  hottest  advrr- 
tislng  and  recruiting  pract ices «  fiiKiiici^U  rvIiabilLtv^  and  to  help 
i^tudc^ttts  make  Informed  and  useful  rlu^Jces.    T\\e.  Kcv'taan  group  was  open- 


minded  about  the  coimnission *s  mode  of  operation:    it  might  he  nmitional 
or  regional,  and  it  might  contract  for  services  with  accrediting 
agencies  and  other  bodie5i* 

A  Hlis^ilar  proposal  for  a  National  Board  of  Education  vms. 
advanced  In  1970  bv  Lloyd  Elliott »  pre^id^^nt  of  George  Washington 
l?niversity  and,  subsequently,  also  of  the  National  (-omission  on 
Accrediting,  who  stated: 

it  believe  that  our  machinery  of  accrt^ditat ion  has  outllve>l^ 
its  usefulness,  that  voluntary  efforts  are  helpless  in  the 
face  of  today's  problems,  that  neither  the  society  nor  the 
student  is  being  protected  from  third-rate  program^,  and 
that  this  very  same  accreditation  machinery  is  now  working 
to  prevent  flexibility  and  innovation  rather  than  to  en- 
-  courage  new  approaches < 


>  *  •  *  < 


Because  of  its  vastness,  its  complexity,  and  its  rapid 
change,  the  wrld  of  formal  educatioti  should  be  regulated 
by  a  new  administrative  agency  of  the  fed*?ral  govemmn^t... 

the  educational  enterprise  is  in  need  of  n#tlOTiwide 
guidelinis,  codes  which  can  be  enforced  and  cortitracts 
which  can  be  made  birtding*    Neither  the  public  nor  the 
stulient  is  now  protected  from  misconduct...* 

...♦I  would  like  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  National 
&>ard  pf  Education  with  powers  and  dutit^^sleRislated  by 
the  Congress  which  would  include  publication  of  detailed 
Information,  both  financial  and  academic,  on  each  college 
and  university  In  the  country.    There  needs  to  be  a 
standard  reference  for  such  information  with  regular 
revisions  so  that  the  public  may  be  better  informed 
about  higher  education.    Th^  National  Board  of  Education 
through  its  power  to  allocate  or  withhold  federal  funds 
would  also  have  the  power  to  place  institutions  on _an 
approval  list  or  to  remove  them  froiS  such  a  list.^ 
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« 

ThOygh  Che  Uewtaaii  ]^t<*f5a»al  ts  directed  atolely  at  eH^lblHty,, 
whereas  Elliott's  includes  both  accreditatioa  and  eligibility^  their 
forxji  is  sidllar*    A  19/1  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  HEW  Secretary 
also  recoimneaded  that  ^^spec If ic  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 

possibtllty  of  establishing  a  Congresslonally-nhartered  public  cor- 

;  ill 
poration  to  promote  the  national  Coordination  of  accreditation* 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  \  ■  ••  ■  •  ••  - 

Our  concern  is  confined  to  questions  of  eligibility • 

Harold  Seldman,  a  leading  authority  on  government  corpora- 

tions,  observes  that  "These  proposals  are  so  vague  as  to  defy  anal-  * 

ysl:^.    Implicit  ic  them  is  the  assuisption  that  there  Is  stosje  mangle 

about  a  public  corporation  that  dif fere*ittlates  It  from  a  traditional 

12 

government  agency.    Such  is  not  the  case."       The  main  distinctive 
features  of  a  government  corporation,  he  notes,  are  its  methods  of 
financing,  budgeting,  and  auditing  and  certain  freedoms  in  expendi- 
ture, none  of  which  are  particularly  critical  to  the  prospective  fune- 
tions  of  a  central  eligibility  body.    Proponents  seek  from  a  national 
coiamission  not  such  technical  financial  features  but  some  way  to  corn- 
bin^  tbe  -government  *s  authority  S3ver  eligibility  with  the  principle  of 
-private  educational  standards,,  the  govemiaeilt's  power  to  regulate  . 
with  the  principle  of  private  quality  judgments,  a  budget  drawn  from 

public  funds  with  the  relative  independence  from  political  pressure 

'  ^      '     .  '      .      .      ,  ... 
which  a  quas 1- judicial  commisston  may  en joy > 

Obviously*  a  body  cc^blning  all  of  these  features---public 

tome y  and  authority  with  private  prestige  and  independence — would  be 

admirabloi    Recruiting  the  best  qualified  persons  to.  serve  in,  and 

under t  a  distinguished  board  ior  an  important  public  purpose^  it  might 

finally  solve  the  problems  of  Inadequate  public  Infoniiation,  eligl^ 

bility  standards y  institutional  regulation^  and  student  protection 

which  have  plagued  postsecondary  programs. 


.  ,  But  that  Is  a  Utopian  view  afitlclpating /iS  i>e 

pdftsible  outcootea  for  d  hodv  vhos^  !«pecif  lc  C0mpt>s;i  jon.  orj^anizAtion, 

^    budget,  imid#  of  operaciony  eligibility  .HtandarUjit  and  >r;4%:t leal  f^rcJ?- 

  -   '   -  i  ■  ■      ■■  ■■    ■  ■■    ■  ■  -.  ■    ■„■  ■  ■  ■    .  .   

l&mB  reiaain  undellfieii^  He  coiisnissicm  can  escapie  the  tt^chnical  an<3  .  . 
political  dlleffpa^  Involved  in'' laoaitoring  tens  of  thou.sandi;  or  d'ivrr^ex 

sml  ch«nsin&  educational  pro gras^ 

.  • ,  *  ,  ,■  ^    ,  ^ 

Considering  boy  critical  _  it  vas  pf  tb<>  infprTn.it  itsn  di*«c IcJ^ed 
by  accredit It^g  agenci^sy  the  Nb'W^h  f,roup  wk<i  credul<>uis  a!>outi  tln^  ve- 
liability^  validity,  comparability*  and  usefulness  of  the  Ihf ortrutloli 
that  pji^ght  be  yoiimtarily  dlnclosed  by  l3,n0O  ediKraticmai  in?5ititut loni^ 
A  cowaiWlon  wfai  (by  ccrres|>cndehc€% 

questionnaire^  yiRits«  and  independent  Inqultti?***)  all  tire  tnfamatl£»n 
ne^^  adequately  to  Inform  the  public  and  to  isaki^  rig»llible>ltRi-  , 
bllity  JudgWTOts^^^^^^       t,hat  tn^y  institut  i<jns  vpuM  nee^^     very  , 
staff  and  bud^  wnric  yould  dfipUcntcc^  th^t  ot  ^taro 

^  bodies s  accrediting  agencl^n,  and  pthiyr  f'duc^ttonal^^^^^*^^    prof <?ssitmiir 
aWsaclatlons«    If.  to  avoid  du|>Uc  at  ion  and  ef£^t  rconntslee^*  it: 

u*i^;K^tili«e<i  their  semces*  it  wsuld  vieia  sign  if  leant  4eprees  of  Inde- 

.  -^jy^lJ::--  ,  ■  .  -        -   ' 

'  \  \-  liki,'-%;pe.nd€fijce  and  pow^r.    The  xoimsi»sion  woh14  !»ave  t€>  tleciikt  vfhiJtt'.er  to 

In  perpetuity.,  for  five  vear^  or  annually;  wh^t^^^r 

to  fe.ls^^  wr^tcfi  in^aftnatiwi  alone  at  to  conduct  In^p^ctlonJ^ — 

:W  tii^Be  sfmuld  be  plastned  or  unanneuncad:  uhett^r  Inis^cltutional 

.  ludsments  suffice  for  ^  univterslty  with  4fi,00f>  Students  or  «^hcnld  H> 

:  ^   .^^^^^  hy  pritgram  judg??<jntii;  Uou  to  dc^fine  an  *Unstiiution*^  and 

;  Bsid  independent  branches^t  and  tht*  tyiH^        pettodlcltv  ot 

"    inforisatlon  and  eli^il^iiity  judgments  t«>  he  requir  ed  for  \cin^:  . 

f0tth«    In  shorty  the  cotntnii^simi  must  contend  vlth  thr*  f^^me  litnited 


«  « 


choices  iid  u^^^       reailtie^  taced  b%  every  other  educational  el Iglr:  \ 

coasit^^^^lon  \^iijch  found  many  accr^i^^  tn^ 

l^iuld  be  subject  ta  ^iiatp  criticism  an^"liT^i=^re-^^^   

re<)ulr^  ^onvincnig  evidence  And  stronp;  ^llle^  lo  maintain^  its  posS- 
itons  one  vhlch  fpund  all  <?r  isoet  a^reredited.  In^ttt^  ^Itglbl^  , 
liquid  be  #sk^  why  n  demt^d^^  miKh  ciSott  to  re^it  fjnsiiig  w?wt 

-  As,  the  c ^3r^«j.t$?-t  ist ic «  of  ■  accted  1 1  iO||;  an4 ■  sc'are  d^anc  t««>  ■■  Ate'  • 


{aioKn.  the  |>robable  consequences  a f  relying  ypcn  thep  for  eli||l^ilitv^ 
purposes  be  Stated;  the  effects  of  ati  unim<?M»  c«f»^  iess 
foreaeeabie-' ■  '"Hi^^  author  1 1 at  iv«.-S8iBe»&*v.-  -  ■ 

introduGe  9n  'imprecedentOS  'clar  jty^  'HsftBon^f,  and'     aei;,,,l_ttto''  ttw^-.tae^^  .•  ■  ■  > 

'  wild  -  .of  -  poj*t*iecond4Ty -'  eilucatloa.  '  IhUfv  «lgiit'.  ■|»c''  4|saatto'.U9»--;iUBpffili»g  ■ 

■■■■-■■■'„  ■  ■.  ■  ■  .  . ■  '  . ■"■  ,'■ 

ttie  ,aao«»  st-andar^fs  on- .{He- »dH;."*^t*fO|Pi«w»^  . 
QchooXf?!  and  mtiver^itiea.  »esift-arle6i'        ecwsiflsintt.v  etyf  lefte*,  corresfi.-  - 
^fjrtdei^ce --^chcwsSs  and  WMdtr^l  schao^^i'^-asisl  fHi>di*«lftg,  ^ecl«s«&  asiie^S'*..  ^^^-v-., 
■  ,)tti»ftt<i.- which  JSislead'  mtsi:  s,imm'X-^  .f-h^axy  i*i&ef  ftcfixr'e.  .And  tftey  -fl^l'gbt  be 

^  ..  .,  <?  ,  *. 

.    e  •     ■       ■  ^  '■  ' 

f  ■  ,      ■  -.       J..  ■. 

sajxed^  remlte^rlrt|l  *jn**fifed^  ^ts^ll  or  m>f>tr*3^ it  tonal  i^chdoli^  ^ifgtble  ao4 
r^^n^r^elng  ho^w  helpful  j^f^rnfjt im  vhl!^  aim  contimir^t.  tU^  ^Hgi^ 


  i 
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bility  an4  eVie  ifttMraval  of  eli^ibllity^^^^ 
'       ^re  that  respottsiMiity  wouid  I6d^0  with  accountable  officials  4E?p€r- 
icing  ifi  accordance  with  published- criteria •    Among  the  di&^dvantkg€s 
#re;    thd  large  staff  and  fu^ds  that  would  be  needed^  tl^  tiresoiae 
-r%igtrlat ions  and  paperwork  that  would  followi  the  duplication  of  atate 
and  accrediting  agency  imrki«  and  the  inevitable  political  pressures  on 
'    Whalf  of  ineligible  acbools*    the  result  would  probably  be  to  rend^ 

eligible  all  schools  meeting  certain  minimal  administrative  stan4ards 

■       .  '-•  ■  •    .■■  -  •  V  ■  ■■  ■ .  ■  ■  ■■•   ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

such  aa  two  3rears  operation  and  the  affim^tion  of  boiler  plute  pollcies^ 
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.    K    Julv         197^  Iftter  from  Bicitard  A*  fnlrtln^  Fxrcurlve 

tisfe  programs  which  lu*  eft  t^s       **ins%t  lent  i4>niilly-Kisi>ii  or  orl^^nir*!*' 
proj^tfis  are  Nart<:mal  Ut^fenne  Stu4ent  !.«?Kinst  tlai-  CoJlejic  Work  iitudiy 
Program^  Bd.sic  Supplemental  Educaticnal  ^ifiportuntty  trtants^  and  Federally 
ln#ured  Student  Loans. 
-     .  2^     In  particular ♦  the  fallowing  prcj^rasn^:    educational  ben«2j- 

f  its  to  veteran^^  50^4^1  security  Iterieiiciaries*  and  AraeficAn  studentii 
attending  x^oreign  insLittit ions hoc  contracts  ffi^r  cc^rupational 
training  and  rehahliitation J  student  draft  deferments;  and  re starch 
pri^lect  awards  to  pastsecondar y  faculty ♦ 

3i    ?^re  likely*  etght  or.  ten  different  efCectl\*e  standard f?* 
Ucu0vet\  the  srtate  scene  >s  compltcbted  by  the  {rroi  I  f  etation  of  jaany  i  ^ 
separate  agencies*  authorities^  andWosssissionSy  each  severefgn  in  a 
different  sectott  and  mmy  -m^ctcxs  donstiture  prtnclpallttes  of  their 
om^  irt4ependent  of  'anv  <?tate  ednc atl^cnaX  authotityr    Thus^  th«?  eiiiiht 
or  ti^n  dliferent  national  stanfSarda  mmt  be  multiplied  by  tbc  fcnir  or 
sever?  <>r  tvcbt^^?  dilferent  educatlonaVautJ^rUtes  tn  each  ^tate«  vield-^ 
in^     Jig-5$aiii?  pmJle  cvf  standarda  vbleh  defies  asseshly^  * 

W|icl^ward5  ^atatue  and  what  schools  and  acc!^  redit  ine 
^*i^^*ncie?irare  on  dxh  tunfs,  of  the  re&u^ltant  litatos  ladder?    The  answers 
art-  beat  Iclt  t^^ach  reader^  hut  any  reader  nomentarilv  at  a  ioas  can 
tru  the  foUc^lfig;    rel^itiv^  states  can  fee  n^asured  hy  the 

rei^ilW  w**alth  of  alunfiJ^  or  th*?  relative  welghl:  of  tlTi^ir  fHihlica-* 
tintn**,  l^h'.:!^':       ?f c^p-^fat**  eKecatlves*  <^erretarie*»' p'lu^hef 

Cple3!?e- specify) .  :.  .       ,  ^  ^ 
^  -^.^^"^ee  Kobe  ft  K.irkwood*  if491^,  A' Repot  f  i?n  t.fte^Ffi^i|fcl^ji^^^^^^^^ 
He^t^ttf^i  Acyedi ting  C4>«issions  ot  Higher  f:tfurattcn^  '^ashtftgttvnr*  UJ...^ 
t)cwbiLY  24^  1^^3t  p«  i^i.    •  ;     ^    •  * 

64.  ^'Agenda  fof  ^^rt'orft  ;  H\k.W,  Taslft  Foree  ^ccotcnsendAC  ion^ 

'  Ac^ri^v^iituitioii;  and  Imtti  tat  tonal  EllKihSilti^*/*  Novcsii- 
■^ef ••■T^^rdr.jif i  ri:*pr>^rt  ^  tefri?  fhiiirc^.hy  FYjink"  .  * 

r    ^,^tin^  Mct**4 it  fnigi,  and  ^pptf^\^fil  f>t  jn^jtittitlDnjy  pi 
fii^-jHTt  Vit^t^^M^^.i^t^e  Vnitecl^St^njcj^^^  it^^J;  office-  of;  fducation,  l^'*?;if.^  p.  3* 
IvI/   II^Td       KlHt^tt^  *%1.ec  ted  it  at  ion,  tlx  *{uai^t 

.   -11:;    *'l:irs[H>ri  o'^v     <  i'^n^arA'*  and  ?^*'*l/itif'^a' HtNi*      fc-fifanmtl  Ct*-d<^-:n*^ 

' - ^  ??^iy/^l6^':liin^v"  itiiiinin^  r^i^^  .trd-.  t.^ealtit>  Mrilntenance  Org^ani^ 

.  H%^^*rirl:^'*.r  Kt^lt.-r,-  t^i*;^St^^wcss^itlrV''Vn.  l^^eiilth'  eL.lhe,  ftvOTlt  tet?  en.  L^^ot 
ruJ'f^c  J^rHar^r.  ^.S :  ^>n.^re^.  ♦>J'n(J  i:on«te.«^f^,  l^t  Ts^b^p.^  Julv 

/iv:ct*;iil^J  iv-r;^' •  ^ A  .       j^' ^M!^^,. I^^l^-fe  .^'^1^2 

•'•t^l^i»H^l^j^T'^"^^^/.»^^^^^^  -  ^'^./^^'.^..J^f  "  Ji'*'>ti*>n4il  CitTtssr4-?^;*it>fs.    '  ■  . 


Faoous  Writ  iff  s  .  Parson.s  CoUeRc  Bubble  .  t^te  !S*ifi6nal 
Hoo»  Stoay  Council  an4  rr%T*tfoi  l-CoUi«?r-MacciiHan  ,  San  * 

.  M-  John's  tnlv«>i;5  ity  ,  Iht  Mat  tor  U  ^ehjitcr  CMsc 


Oil  til  t.li>r  .l?^t  i  im.  i^i^I^^  .       •  ■  ' 

-#  ■ 

'tfJv  viritu'  i^i  pOkf^rs  whuh  wt^  have  invi'nu.r  tht-  iiu^u^ti^  v^t 
FraiHlHto's.  mU<jfa  Ftlinkjrr.  IrsUiuu*  «i>uiti,  ier  a  fee  ai  SUn  c^^n- 

tax       .the-  »t.'.-.'£lu»v»-it  e*wai:shjr« . .    Aftaouvd»by  .h^'nor^f  >•  iI«.*grtNB>  «wj#t4».'!l  t«<;  ' '  y-^' 
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a  general  highly  legitimate  appearance.**    Bear  returned  $400  worth  of 
orders  to  prospective  clients  and  moved  his  biistness^  to.aaother  state. 
Some^ticsse  later,  he  returned  to  San  JTrancisco  ami  submitted  to  the 
stdfe  attorney  general  a  list  of  degrees  he  planned  to  sell*    Most  wre" 
struck  as  identical  or  similar  to  actual  degrees »  but  a  few  were 
passed  BB  so  plainly  nonacademlc  that  no  one  could  be  misled « 

Covernment  and  education  oXficials  across  the  nation  ar^ 
plARt^t-d  by  ptofeisffis  resulting  from  wtio  pas*?  off  phoney  et^uca-    ,  ; 

tlonal  credentials  to  an  unsuf^pecting  pyblit* 

A  1972  Ne¥  York  Times  Investigation  identified  numbers  of  e^i-^ 
ucailijnai  and  mental  health  '^professionals^*  in  the  t«ew  York  City  area 
itfhiJ  cited  advanced  degrees  from  unaccredited  schools  as  part  of  their 
jlob  quallf leations^  Thus^  Marie  Fe£sch»  principal  and  founder  of  the 
3ands  ?olnt  Country  t>ay  School- FQtflTch  Academy  claimed  honorary  doctor*- 
itte^  from  fhree  unaccredited  Inst  1  tut  lonisr  — Phil^athea  College  of  On-- 
tart Canada;  the  Ohio  College  0i  rodiatry;  and  the  National  Police 
AcJidemv  in  Venf ce*  Florida. 


■  •  ■    _  .... 

According  to  the  rime&»  Group  Relations  Ongoing  Workshop 
^^^ft*1^¥K  ihv  large**t  gross^  therapy  training  sch^l  In  the  city,  had 
^ICal!  aad  advisory  vounc  11  member^  with  advanced  degrees  from 
unacrfrdtce«Uan%/or  jij^existent  uhiversltles.    OKOU  awarded  "Certlf*^ 

3icutv4&'  to  paying  *^iudt^ntf?«  1^^  of  whom  were  a  I  »o  enrolled  in  an  ad- 


V  d^ij^fffi  eKtemiltm  i  tmr Si  j:i^f  Indiana  Northern  Lnlvtrsltv^  another 


l«t'^lttiJitJH  five  -.jyjMjriRttw^fc'ntH. ^•i.ilcji.^d  il^setoratcii  $roio  Ohio  Christian 


College^  a  dip UJina  mill  whose  stofy  wlir  shortly  be  related. 

Badly  drafted  and  laxly  enforce  state  licensing  laws  are 

partly  to  bl«me  for  degree  mills,"  E<iually  responsible  is  the  fact 

-that  an  advaiuted  degree  can  affect  ^ab  status,  advanceinent ,  and  pay. 

V  In  1883 »  a  British  writer  observed  that:    "In  the  United  States 

of  America,. the  sale  of  degrees  is  maintained  to  the  present  day.  There 
are  unchartered  bodies  granting  these  titles  With  and  without  prior  exami- 
nation.   There  are  chartered  institutlorts  only  too  happy  to  sell  spoilt 
parchment  at  about.  $60  the  !oot,  and  such  venal  bodied  are  not  rare*  but 
^re  to  be  found  In  large  numbers'. More  recently.  Bender  and  Davis, 
.^have  attrlSuted  the  £iow  and  ebblpf  degree  aiils  to  the  contrary  stimuli  - 
-of  favorable  economic -conditions  and  Societal  pr^sures  to  reform  educa- 
tional .abuses,^    Congressional  inv^tigations.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  Post  Office  actions,  the  efforts  of  voluntary  organizations,  and  the^ 
effects  of  the  .depression  reduced  degree  talll  aotivity  until  World  War  11^ 
thereafter,  thtf  sharp  increase  in  the  nuaber  of  students  and  the  massive 
,  su^ldy  .of  veterans  *  education  reversed  the  tide  so  that  by  19^,  the 
education- editor  of  the  New  York  Times  estimated,  more  than  1,000 
instftutipns  of  questionable  propriety  i^re  operating  including  at 
^^J^ast  UoO  "out  and  out  diploma  mills. • 

In  1959,  HEW  Secretary  Arthur  Fleming  instructed  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  compile  a  list  of  degree  mills  and  publish**-waming  about 
their  tactics  in  the  Higher  Education  Directory.'^    Only  33  naiaes  were  listed, 
because  HEW'sCeneral  Counsel  insisted  on  evidence  that  degrees  were  awarded 
with<-*ut  the  norsiaX  requirements;  an  unpublished  list  of  70,  prepared  for 
'congtcssworaan  Edith  Grt-en  in  1965,  relaxed  this  restriction.     In  1972,  It 
wa<j  est tma ted.  that  abcsut  102  degree  mills  were  offering  diplomas  at  ^felces 
ranging  from  $50  to  $2500.* 
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It  may  be  <iifficult  quickly  and  tellablv  to  dim:ingaii)h  irtiat 
an  OE  official  has  called  this  '^persistent  ioi?  grade  infection  afflict-' 
in%  higher  educatii^i**  from  some  unorthodoK,  unaccredited  axperitr^nts 
such  aa  the  "external  degree**  and  '^university  without  wail??/'    One  un- 
accredited school^  taurence  yniwrsity *af  Sarasota*  Florida >  has  aued 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department  for  $20  miliicn  for  calling 
it  a  **degree  mill***   A  visit  to  a  *university*^  of  uncertain  standing 
is  described  on  appendix^ 

■    "  i  ■ 

*  «■  '  ■       "  ■ 

vmie  4lFloi>ia  ndlls  usual ly^ack,  accreditation  and  rarely 
seek  it,  others  obtain  it  from  ent4lTi:'i&^tig  agencies  such  a^the 
KationaX  Edt&catloti  Accrediting  Association  (l^AAK  which  provided  a 
mail-order  certificate  of  accreditation  for  $25  of  $50,^  , 

An  unincoirporated  sole  proprietorship,  tire  KEAA  trademark 
vas  held  by  Alvin  O.  Langd<m».  who  mailed  out  inVitationa  for  la^iaberdUlp . 
Bespoi^ents  who  paid  a  fee  and  completed  a  question  s^et  vere  accred- 
ited, vniey  were  asked  about  previous  af»i  current  af£\|llations  with 
other  accrediting  agencies,  educational  agenciea  or  schools;  the  type 

^  .  .  .    .  ■   -  .       .  . 

of  education  offered;  dipl4^a  or  degrees  granted;  their  board  of 


directors;  and  the  nusd^er  of  their  faculty »  buildings,  and  students. 
No  additional  information  vas  required  and  no  other  reviev  vas^con'^ 
ducted«    For  ^reevaluation*.*^  a  nev  application  and  a  nev  fee  ^sufficed. 
At  one  tiiae,  the  fee  was  $25  for  five  years,  but  it  was  raised  to 
$10  a  yeair*  no  operating  i^penses  but  tangdon^,  since 

he  was  the  NEAA:    one  ram^  one  accrediting  Sidney « 

NEAA  clais^d  to  accredit  150  schools  one  of  which  was  Ohio 
Christian  College  of  Calvary  Grace  Christian  Churche^  of  Faith,  a  ' 
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?'nohprof tt ,  church-af f iUated  ccrporatlon"  which  was  also  a^Laogdoti 
V  "enterprise*    In  1972,  the  Federal  Xtade  Cowraission  uenfed  a  cease  and 
^de^}^st  order  upon  liEM,  i^io  Christi.in,  fm4  their  off irerst.  0hl6 

Christian  held  tha^    as  4  ^onpr^fU  institution,  the  HC  had  na  juris- 

die'^irtn  otver  its.  activitleH,  bwt  the  FTC  countered  th4t  though  nbn- 

;    ■   /.  .|0  

pi^oflt  in  foTW,  it  bad  In  f^rt  op^tAt^d  as  a  husint?ss. 

Ohio  Christian  «at?  not  th^  fitiSt  trallege  of  which  Loftgtlon  was 

prest4^t.    In  ^f^^t  Virginia  iioard  of  EtJucatlon  closed  dawt 

hiii  Cvntral  i:hrlstian  Collent*       ««ntJnRtt»n.  /'The  col  lege* «;  mail  order 

curticutur^  had  int- lt«ji?iif  aaditury  on^^lge^ia,  jv^^ychosotnat ic  fmjilc. -dec- 

tr*>nlc  psychntagy,  an«i  dT«gl»i«?v  healing.    Ar-  president  and  faculiy, 

tangdon  '^handt^d  o»tt  45  aaany  honorary  d  ctorcitts  m  .  .  two  years  U***^^- 

19651  as  did  Harvard's  ;«.nh;m  Fa«ey/**         ,  *' 

Aavf rtiseineotH  f<'T  Ohi*^  cuAstian    t ;i*:«v*?/Jftt  stni^r.ts  could 
"fcisrn  t;oiIejtt  iJcsT'ett  .«  H«i!Hf--All        jo: t  - nu^j^t.iiatt  prcffliiit.'d  iv 
^tlow  trtfdits  tor  previous  experience/ to  "eliminate  nton-ei»i*cntials 
at  itvllfgf  and  rfdtu  t'  hoo<<  >*tudv  tt^  tirt  Kifnts-    thui, , ;  thi*  ^£<ident  could 
■gal'^- a  dcgrrt? 'in  J?»nf.,hs -or  t^'V^n' «fel<R^ 

ahlo  f;hnstiiin         .»tA  rc4U.t:-a  by  the  NFiiA  and  AFIKE,  the 

AivMH  iat  ii-ni  rtl  rundai&*.»nt      In^t  it»t  ions  of  k-ligions  F.dtu  iition  dirf^rt  a 

by  i:h4^^  Revt*rvftd  S«rwan  Keck  of  Fott  Uttdt*«daie.       Wh^n  a^ked  at  tht^ 

FTC  hearing  how  WjU  ^ccr^ditdt fori  ^a^'  obtained ,  UmRdcn  rcpl Unit 

f>lt- th.it. ...iftinct..* it         t^^Vf;ablf^;hed  b'.'  . 
■■  tset.  thc  crlttit  la.  •  > .  -  ■ 


.  '  lW««ionr'   j;*/'Alvift' OV  tan»id(m,  .i*^;-  l^x<-rni  tvv^  nfriH"i*>f^. 
ot  th*j  fSaii^fvai  Kd  m-U  ional  ■  hictf^^r^m.  As >i«  iatl«??» 
■  granted  .  accredit  at  ton  ftra^hic*  t:hr  iHt-ian  Cullege?., .  •  : 

*        ,        '..  y  ...    •  _  ;         ■    \  •■  ■         ■■  "  ■ 

■•  ■ -agencJi'V-^^-^eVOiiC- sa?^  ■  s.hings. r-  ."-     ■  ..  «  ..        V-  * 
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It  took  Che  Ohio  attorney  general's  office  alat  years,  along 
with  the  Ohio  legislature,  the  Better  Buaioess  BureauV  the  Internal 
Revenu^  Service,  the  U.S.  Fost  Office,  the  Ohio  Department  of  Educa- 
.  tlon,  and  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  to  put  the  Reverend  Langdon  oat 
of  the  education  tnislness.    In  1970  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  moved 
against  diploma  mill  operations  by  establishing  a  f  Ive-meiaber  board 
to  register.  Investigate,  and  set  standards  for  schools  and  colleges, 
thereafter,  no  course  of  study,  diploma,  degree  or  certificate  <:ould 
be  offered  and  no  solicitation  or  enrollment  of  students  could  legally 
be  undertaken  without  prior  registration. 

In  Harch  19?1,  Frank  Albanese,  executive  secretary  o£  the  new 
board,  wrote  Jerry  Weiner,  titular  president  of  Ohio  Christian  College, 
reminding  him  that  private  schools  must  register..    When  Ohio  Christian 
reftfsed  to  do  so,  it  was  restrained  from  operating  by  a  teoporaiy  in- 

junction.    In  December,  Judge  Fredrick  T.  Williams  found  the  college, 

Langdon,  «td  associates  in  contei^t  of  c<»irt  because  advertiseottnts 

continued  to  appear  and  catalogs  ware  being  mailed  to  prospective  students. 

The  next  month  the  jud^  issued  a  permanent  injunction,  stating  that  to 

hold  that  the  college,  because  of  its  church  affiliation,  was  not  subject 

to  registration  would  be  like  holding  Hans  Christian  Andersen  not  iubject 

to.  state  law  "aince  his  middle  aame,  like  that  of  the  college,  hmened 

■14  [■  _  , 

to  be  Christian.       In  the  fall,  the  judge  again  found  Langdon  in  con- 

V  J****  *°  ten  days  in  jail,  but 'suspending  sentence  because 

of  bis  advanced  age*  falling  health,  and  payment  of  over  $1600  In  fines. 


LaSai le  Extension  University 
The  FTC  has  also  investigated  two  of  the  largest  for-profit 
<:nrrespondence  schools,  taSallc  and  Famous  Writers,  both  accredited  by  .  . 
the  fiat loaal  Home  Study  Council,  an  agency  recQi||^ed  by  the  U.S.  Coin- 
aissidner  of  Education.    LaSalle  Extension  University,  W  Illinois  cor- 
poration chartered  in  1908,  had  revenues  of  about  $50  million  in  1969 
and  enrolled  over  100,000  students,  some  10,OS8- of  ^hom  wete  taking 
courses  related  to  the  study  of  law.    The  "coaiplete  law  course"— an  89- 
lesson,  tl^ei-year  program—cost    $550;  a  four-year  course  of  109  lessons, 
$695.    La  Salle  a^so  offered  a  short  law  course  of  23  to  42  lessons;  very 
few  cbmpleted  the  longer  course. 

In  1954,  the  FTC  had  ordered  LaSalle  to  "cease  and  desist 
from  representing"  that  persons  receiving  its  law  degree  or  cotapleting 
its  course  of  law  study  'Vill  be  admitted  to  or  are  otherwise  eligible 
to  participate  in  bar  examinations...."    The  school  had  been  awarding 
LL.B.  degrees  since  1915,  but  by  1950,  only  four  states  permitted  its_^ 
graduates  to  take  the  bar  examination  and  by  1974,  only  California. 
In  1970,  the  FTC  ordered  LaSalle  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
required  af finaatively  to  disclose  that  its  courses  were  not  gener- 
ally accepted  as  sufficient  preparation  for  the  bar.    Testimony  re- 
vealed that  LaSalle  described  its  law  program  in  advertisements,  leaf- 
lets, and  direct  sales  contacts  in  the  following  manner: 
Earn  an  LL.B.  Degree  frifli  LaSalle 

Honffi  study  is  a  popular,  convenient  and  professional  way 
of  acquiring  a  Law  education 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  LaSalle  courses  are  approximately 
the  same  as  those  included  in  the  courses  offered  by  the 
leading  Law  Schools  of  America.  . 


-  508  - 


The  hearing  eJcamlner  found  that  LaSalle  had  fatled  to  "set 
forth  fully  and  conspicuously"  that  Its  "law  degree  prograt"  and 
courses  did  not  qualify  anyone  to  take  a  bar  exam  or  practice  law« 
Me  recotfflifended  that  it  be  required  tp^ disclose  "clearly  and  conspic- 
uously.,, in  miy  advertisement... In  type  the  same  size  attd  appearance 
as.thc^  advertising  ciraiii^.. -on  the  front  page  or  cover  and  on  each 
page  of  any  promotional  material  or  descriptive  brochure. ..in  each 
enrollment  form,  application  fonn,  tori  sales  contract,"  that  no 
state  accepts  any  home  study  course  "as  sufficient  education  to 
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qualify  for  admissioato  practice  law,"       LaSalle  appealed  to  the 

Commissioners  vho  responded  that::  '^Uhere^  as  here»  the  imta  offering 

of  the  prc^uct  or  service*  leads  to  deception.  «..we  believe  that  it  is 

reasonable  asMi  necessary  to  demand  that  a  disclosure  required  to  dls- 

16 

pel  the  deception  b«?  given  equal  prominence  with  the  offer." 

!        In  September  1972,  LaSalle  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  ^tating'that:       ..the  size  ao4  frequency  components  of  the 
Order,  if  not  m{^ified,  will  require  LaSalle  to  discard  Its  entire 
law  program.    The  Order  of  the  Cosasission  is  unprecedented,  aj^ltrary 

17  ^  :     -     ■  : 

iinreasandbie»  unnecessary  and  vagu6*,..*'^     taSalla  of £ered  to  give 


up  its  right  to  avard  lav  degrees,  if  it  could  continue  non*-tiegr^e 
ptogr^B^  without  the  disclosure.    Alternatively^  the  court  was  asked 
to  modify  tl»  *^paralyzing^  disclosure  requires^nts  or  to  require  FTC 
reconsideratic«i  of  whether  disclosure  was  necessary  in  non^egree  pro 
grams  and  ii^ether  taSalle  students  really  believed  they^were  eligible 
to  practice  law  by  completing  non-iJeg^ee  programs » 

The  U.S*  Office  of  Education  has  warned  the  public  that  '*no 
reputable  iiSstitutlon  of  higher . education  confers  degrjses  so 


CB«  basis  of  correspondence  sttiii.vw"^^    OE*h  John  Proffiti  testified 
in  1970  chat  "no  degree  awarded  by  correspondence  work  is  considered 
he  accredited  by  the  National  Home  Study  anmcil....*'  However* 
old  Washington  hands  know,  as  ^'-eorge  f^rveli  knf>w,  wh.it  sixte,en-year- 
oid  students  can  learn  at  some  cost,  ihAt  official  statements  can 
flsean  the  precise  opposite  of  what  they  appear  to  ?^ay.    Thus,  the 
LaSallc  law  course,  bat  not  law  degree,  was  accteditcd  by  the  National 
Home  Study  (^«ncil;  and  thus  LaSalle  law  students  were  eiigttsle  for 

"  '  ■  « 

* 

federal  funds. 

FataouH  Writeri> 

Whatever  happened  to  those  twelve  Famous  Faces  who  used  to 
smile  so  invitingly  from  Sunday  advertising  supplements  as  they 

challenged  us  to  test  our  writinis  aptltudt^s  and  follow  ,i  "wonderful 

...  .  / 

life"  by  training  at.  home  for  a  writing  career  through  the  Famous 

Writers  Correspondence  Coursfe?        no  longer  itee  them  because  the 

  ■         t  .■ 

parent  con^any  went  bankrupt  . 

«...    . .  ,.   .    ■  . 

'     Faaous  Writers,  along  with  Famous  Artists,,  Fasjous  Photo- 

■»  ■  .  ■  -  '  .    ■  ■- 

graphers,  Evelyn  V?ood  Reading  l>ynamic:i,  and  Unguaphone  Institute, 

was  a  subsidiiHry  of  FAS  International,  Inc.,  an  t'fiucat ion  congloTj*- 

erate  whose  tuition  revenues  soared  fcAiB  $7  ©llllnn  in  1960  to  $4B 

nillion  In  1%9.     The  price  of  the  corporal  ion*  s  co!Tm>"»n  Htivk  n>sf' 


he  p^- 


.from  $5  In  1960  ta  $62  196B. 

In  Sul^  1970,  Atiantir  rarrtg'd  .in  .^rti^lfc  -by .  le^tica  Mttford  \^ 
entitled  "Lee  Us  Now  Apptais*-  Famtms  WrittT^i,"  wblih  cuttingly  examim'd 
latMJus  Writers*  promiiies  and  practict^ji.-     .  Jtitl^-.Td  dc-iVt.-.i-  itit<:y  .idVi-tt  i^iny^ 
claimsr  ..costs.,,  ■.g'{'UM;i,i,r-n,  .t;ri,t4.»r ia,:  rifcthods  ,  (>f^  inst  r'*rr.M>n_,  _;,r  jf  t matt-rsj) 


dropout  rates,  and  the  career  success  of  students* 

To  eniroll  in  Famous  Writers*  according  to  Mlt ford,  all  one 
had  to  do  was  pass  a  mail-^rder  writing  **aptltiKie  test**  graded  by  a 
part-time  worker  at  the  rate  of  one  paper  every  tan  siinutes*  The 
California  attorney  general's  office,  which  investigated  the  Faaous 
Writers  and  Famous  Artists  schools  after  receiving  many  coafilaints  t 
fpimd  that  ^Ht  was  virtually  ijBpossibXe  for  anyone  to  fail  the  artists 
talettt  test«»i.*Ctaie  of  the  isen  in  our  of f ice  tried  twenty  tii^«  even, 
having  his  five  year  old  child  o^ke  drawings »  before  he  finally  sub- 

2 

mltted  one  which  was  returned  with  the  notation  that  he  had  no  talent 

Though  the  Famous  Faculty,  well  paid  for  tiie  use  of  their 
naiaes^  did  not  read  students^  sianuscrlptSt  '^Fi^ld  Representatives'^  *~  • 
i^e.,  home  saiesisen-*'Conveyed  a  different  itspression.    '**nie  fantasy 
he  spun*  .^whlch^ far  outstripped  anything  in  the  advert islngt  w>uld 
have  done  credit  to  the  school's  fiction  course*^*   According  to  one 
of  the  800  cosomissioned  salesmen^  two  or  three  of  the  Fasaous  Guiding 
Faculty  were  always  in  residence,  working  with  the  staff  of  experts 
evaluating  sanusc rip ts«  • 

Your  Ouiding  Faculty  wttelbetp  could  be  ^nnett  Cerf^  could  be 
Rod  Serling  depending  on  your  siU:ijeCt»  will  review  at  least  one 
of  your  manuscripts  and  may  sjuggest  a  publisher  for  it.;.* 
there  are  300  instructors  for  300Q  students. hundreds  of 
university  professors  are  currently  enrolled. 75  percent  of  the 
.students  publish  in  their  first  year »  and  the  ^jority  sore  than 
pay  for  the  course  through  their  $ales^\«  ^there  are  very  few 
dt-opouts  because  only  serious  qualified  applicants  are  permitted 
"  to  enroll. _  ;  ^  ^ 

The  three-year,  24-lnstal lflK?nt  courst*  cost    S785  <$90{>^  with  inatallttent 

■  chvirge*!)/ ■  ■  ■  ■■   - 

"  J,'  '  ■  *     ,     ■  ■ ' 

Of  $2^*  million  tuition  revenut?s  In  1966,  $10.8  went  for 
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I 


Advertising  and  $4.8  niilUon  for  "cost  af  grading  and  materials." 

Th6  course  itself  Is  packaged ...  in  Cour  hel  ty  "two  toned*  - 
buckram  bound"  volumes  with  matching  loose-leaf  binders  f nr 
the  lessons.    The  textbooJ?s  contain  all  s^^     of  curious  and 
dlscomiec ted  matter {    examplei?  of  advertlsemettts  that  "pull," 
right  aad  vron^  ways  of  ending  business  letters,  paragraphs  from 
Sat urday  Even Ing  Post,  This  Week»  Reader fil££gt»,  quotations 
from  successful  vriters,  like  William  Shakespeare,  Faith  Baldwin. . . 
Red  $mith>  an  elementary  grammar  lesson*  ..*a  glossary  of  common ly 
misspelleid  words»  a  standard  list  of  prlnter*s  proof-marking 

>,  syo^ls.'  ^  ' '-s  ■ 

there  is  many  a  homespun  suggestion  for  the  woiild-be  Fainous^ 
Writer  on  what  to  write  about,  how  to  start  writing:  'f...pne  huc^ 

.  cessfui  author  writes  down  the  word  *The'  the  moment  he  gets  to 
the  typewriter  in  the  morning.    He  follows  'The*  with  another  word, 
then  another.  ...** 

r         Throughout  the  course  the  Illusion  is  fostered  that  the  student 
Is,  or  soon  will  be>  %n:itlng  for  publicatlont...  a  volume  entitled 
How  to  Tj^^rn  Your  tfriting  Into  Dollars, .  . .  winds  up  on  a  triumphal 
note  with  a  sajnple  publisher's  contract  and  a  sample  agreement  with 
3  HolljTWood  agent. 


•     A  subscription  to  Famous  Writers  taagazine— a  quarterly  containing  stories 
by  students  and  supposedly  sent  to  2000  editors  and  publishers— came  with 
-      the  course.    A  student  sales  section  detailed  success  stories.    Two  students 
whose  success  was  portrayed  in  a  1970  ad,  Mitford  found. had  neither  finisted 
the  cpurse  nor  published  anything  since  1965. 

,    ,In  1970.  Famous  Writers  enrolled  65,000  studertts,  2,000  of  whom 
were  veterans.    Though  only  55  Instructors— not  300— were  grading  lessons, 
their  workload  yas  not  too  heavy,  as  about  90  percent  of  those  who  signed 
up  for  the  course  dropped  out.    This  was  the  key  to  the  school's  financial 
'      success,  for  dropouts  were  still  bound  by  their  contracts  and  dunned  to 
coBplete  payments,  though  none  was  taken  to  court. 

The  FTC  had  earlier  Investigated  the  parent  company's  refund 
procedures  and  found  them  to  be  ImpropfT.     Tn  accord  with  National  Home 
'      Study  Council  standards,  FAS  did  have  a  refund  policy,  but,  prior  to 
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...         .    ..^^     .  .      _  ,  ..........    ^  , 

ail  iH^te.  '^'^  ^ 
VaiiVvinii;  ci»r  MtfJ^^r^i  i^xpf^jec*  tiu*  ?*cv  Vofk  City  DeparuiK^nt 

(mm  the  -,,^Mci>\  .    M-^^niinf:,  £o  the  «(j«»p.irtne;t?  *  f^v^  iitet  Jjje  student 
coapietea  i^'h'^xt  one-tHird  0!  ihf  «*ai*f s*.^ »  yet  h^d       fi.»v  far  ttle  full 
course  If  he  persii>t»T<i  ir«  it  for  more  tbflw  -ttU'  irsant'h.ft- 

trading  In  FAS  stock.     Xlie  i^ii"^*  j,tcrea.ll ing  casasi^  ^^'^  vi-'iltci  .the 

i 

.    .  ,     .  .. 

sehoal  iind  expressed  conrtrm  -ihcn**  it*»  tiaarci/^i  iitjbiiitv  it 
ha4  lacurred  a  SS^i-a  fflllllon  paper  Ivss^  in  tl.tv  rtJiw  r.v>nth?s ^ndlitt^  « 
June  1971.     (The  ftdmpanv  had  teijuliirly  entKred  ii^  Invoke  iht?  gro»» 
anmunt  of  tultltm  eantr^ctf*,  all  of  whl<^h>i»Te  n.>t  rejll2eil.  ^)vor 
the  yetird,  this  led  to  a  va»C  over»t.ttttSferft  o£  incbse,  »»nd  whvn  tfte  . 
day  of  recti  f  teat  tort  case*  rtte  stock  plumm«?t*^d .)    In  ytCtfoWr*  the 
commission  denied  the  school  's  application  i«t  r»-ijMr*'f**dft  itirw.  rA5 
ap5^ealed,  but,  in  February,  filed  H.iTikniptcv  pApms,    7i\e  eoiSSiid&it>n 
unanimously  denied  the  appeal- 


; -  jtw^  tdtmn^  toii^^  j^^l^  :  .   ./  ■ ' '..     ' ' 

8|»ith  Fetttral  Aa«rtci*it  V0n  af^^  \ina  iJctiools  vlien  denied 'accTtAi-    .  ; 

d«mSAl  oC  dwe;  proc^JSfi*  cha 

st«id4i(fd» 'snd  pfOc^ureL^V  and,  :v3gy<».." 

Irt  Jul^f  Judge  i«l  ius  Holfsian,  In  wtmt  sws^e  cofisider  to  ^ 

l»e  <jne'' ■pf  Vh'i?^  b'ei&t  .  f uicd  'tha^        c£»il«*ge"had  -dem^ci^aied  injury 

|«t  fiot.: that- .its  i.egal  ■^t■igh£s■■..h^d^,'b^ef».  ,y|c>laKed*\  ...K^?,  decU  ^v^llijate  ;  ' 

tiie  .ad«i«}itacy'  j»f ' %ri,h  Central ^  standards '  at^d;  prfx-f  4»jre^  :ct  ;  > ts''  reasons  ' . ' 

/Vv-Tl»e  di spends ing'-'ihfpr^!^^^  . 

and'-'escpo^i\«^«ifitP©|^^  ■" 

•jerviP  Che^  ,v  the  price  fox 

4»ociatton  hQh  achieved  its  pc*?tr  througt!  Ute  Keftp*rrt.  i?  has  t^rr- 
...,  ;-'r-^^«ndered-  thrott^.h'iiS.  wprii^.  ■  if  It  Xails  to  sall-sfy  Jt5  tnetatjer*:,  ■' 
V:';;  ■'  ■■tfie^  .are-Ire^  ic* -jtitix' annth^r  j^to«|»^i   '     '  . 


■  Ait*»«Vy«*V'ol<»  c-h.mH*.*ff  J.Uatrd   VAU^.y.^-.Ur  Fait fi«Jd,-  Iowa 

;..     .  ■      •  ^  ..  *.  .  "  .  ,  _  ,  , 

'.■■niyar  "Mirtki^-iptisrv. '  in 'v>'i5»  ■rffeen  MJIard  4fftw  Hot*«frts  befas*  Its  pres:* 
^'fttttf&fe^linj^  bt»ilditi«*^*  i:-^J>'K'*^'^*  iti  li-^kl! itit?^'^  3iid  $l.!«.tU.iaa  in  assets*- 

'■' fr-«KD.inH*  *>^v*<t;i'1^oXpr,iWti  #nt•trpri•^ie  wlth,>,f^^^^^   -vtudertt',,  Sift  »lllU»n 

 ■   •   ■  24  ■ 


.        •  An  npi*n-d»iDr  4d<»tSHi<^r>N^  policy  with 

4.    ^hatpiy  r^Bf  rtctt*d  cuTt  tculttiJjL  vitti   ^  t 
Aarf^e  classes* 

High  leachlnii  ItMiJ.^  afiJ  hi^h  ^aiarivs. 
High  f«ittltin  and  ft^vik^ 

uHi?  o»  chem«     ^  # 

Judge  Hafic^n  put  it*  Parsons  **sough£  to  serve  the  needs  of  , 

^itudenrs  whose  i^s^or  a4^a|i^4c  qifliltf  ications  vouid  have  »ade  the©  lnadi»issaM^^^ 

"  '  ~  ■  ^  ■  ■  ■  ■   -  ■  •    ■•  .  .    ■   ■   ■     ■ .   .  ...... 

at  eo«venrioi\aI  schools^  including  transfer  ^titdeiits  whd  had  been  dis&iased 

for  Hchula^ric  ditftculrles  at  ocher  collegei^.^    Coirfs^lned  with  this  goal  of 

providing  a  second  chsnce^  the  College  sought  to  deiponstrate  that  an  Institu-^ 

tioo  of  higfier  leaf nlog  could  be  operated  successfully  solely  with  the 

financial  resources  provided  by  student  tuition  charges  and  fees^  without 

*  25 
gifts,  endj^waenta  or  state  support/'  -        ■  ' 

The  namtf  of  this  ijiurvival  ^anse  %ms  students  and  Roberts  made  their 

recruiltmmt  his  first  priority.    Like  many  proprietary  schools^  Parsons  paid 

racru^ters  a  bonus  for  every  paid  application  or  enrollTOnt^    Oncot  85  per^ 

cent  of  th^  Students  A#ere  lowan;  by  1967»  50  percent  came  froa  New  ¥ork»  / 

Pennsylvania,  Sbv  Jersey  1^  Massachusetts t  and  Connecticut  #  - ,    '    -  y 

Despite  Roberts*  boast  of  $9  oil! ion  yearly  **proflt8f"  the  college 

.   '  ^      ■  ■:  .         ■  .  ■     ■ .         .■■  ■ 

was  constantly  short  of  cash  due  to  the.  geometric  ri#e  in  eorolla^nt.  ^  More 

*.        ^  ■ .    » ■■       ■ ■  ■ 
students  required  i»re  facilities.^  Despite  his  success  in  negotiating  large 

loans  ft  Roberts  was  forced  to  transfi^r  revenues  from  operations  to  the  **plaat 

fund ,    thereby  ^ping  ou t  net.  gains  #    Kcwever ,  the  resultant  financial ' 

problems  did  not  becoi^^jcritical  iintll  tl^e  school  vas  disaccredited 

and  suffered  a  precipitate  decline  in  enrollii^nt* 


Roberts*  policies  called  for  both  the  active  recruits^nt  and 
retention  of  students.    According  to  one 'prof essoV,  "students  were  sup- 
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tain  ^*r.^»*f  ,iv^*r.»i;t>t  tnit  wtu-n  vv;!rii,>j  ta-  .:i>,tr.|.,-  cht^'r  trtf-:  w<'t*^  -.tmitlv 
ta-kii>n  hack  m  ,*>,$i.>in."    J-Vr      ixi^.^  ^v.^-r  -^^^Iv  sah-.^ai-ir  i>ut.  Ai4';Mv.^  a'tiJ  -v^* 

cpuld  repeat' coursi^s  a«>  ol  ttrn  as  ttt^i:«rs»ary  to  gt:t        UmM  -V  *^ 
the  highest  grade  a^ed  In  rumputtng  averag«>s;  they  ctral^  ^Itso  «^Uni- 

A- 

nate  l  !tfT»Vt<?ti  electives  lrc»r.  ttu^lt  res't*r<l.H  far  cTv-4i£  •■^r  jtradin^  purT5«>:  <r.* 

educators  antagonised  by  t^be  schooi*^  eiumetaiva  .Ui^^.  Iiur.inc^'. 
looV,  and  dubious  stami^iras.    Internal  disi^ent  jf«rf,K4^d  in  l%i 
publlcaElon  of  a  Black  Report  bv  sl^  pr.o(esRor:>»  who  « b.irg*  d  ttu-  ad^r^iniV- 
tratlon  with  fraudulent  adytT'tlsJ Hi;         student  exDioitation,     TH*-  tf^rt^rr:' 
was  senr  to  the  trustees,  the  board  of  visitors,  and  th^  American  A^snria^ 
tlon  of  University  Professors,  and.  after  each  body  declined  to  .-ut,  tv 
the  North  tentral  Association,  which  promptly  dispatcht^d  an  invest  iKal  ive 

team.  ,.  "  ,  , 

-    /'      ■■  •     iji  I959i  a  North  Central  t«atn  had  praised  ParsonH'  U-aderohi 

and  academic  and  building  programs.    The  1963  cea^  report  coimaen ted  favor- 
ably on  finances  and  faculty  quality,  but  issued  a  "Scathing  indictment" 
of  recruiting  and  promotional  practices,  financial  consideration!  domlnatinR 
educational  policy*  high  faculty,  turnover,  heavy  teaching  loadn,  author^ 
itarianlsm.  and  the  collegers  failure  to  live  up  to  i^s  promise  of  rescuing 
late-bloomera . and  flunk-outs .    The  North  Central  execut Ive  board  thereupon 
invf»nted  a  new  category  of  "public  probation"  to  warn  the  public  about 
the 'college. ;  " ;  ....^  ...  .. 

V    The  following  year,  a  follow-up  team  found  that  most  of  the 


^  TTbcn*  In  J«»f»  l^hh^  L}js  P^^H^ti*^^  >in  ,irtirlr,  "The  Wizard  of 
■   v4s^'<}uot(^dyjt&;'>avi^       ''Ti?;ii''i»--a'''^if^i^  the-rp* ji  no'' »t  ijgaa  If  you 

ic*i4t*rship^     Iruin  l?uUK*^r.>,   *  t«>rw?f  \Vori?i  Cf>nif^2  pftff^l4^nt*  9&i4  tii<^ 

tlT©  board  *'pm  worf  laitii  its '  jwam^lJ^ir^*  th^n  In  their  owii  exaaioefii*** '^^ 

■    ■  ■     /•  ',   - 

Parsons  hut  the  iull  Narth  Ct^tr^l  board  uf^held  the  decifilcm. 

The  4ay  aiter»  RDbirc*;  firrrf  vil||aul  ram^ns^tlo^  ti9  the  P^rs^rts 
tra^t^^iip  who  ihrogati^tt  his  cofttract  and  di^ts^mded  that  he  vacate  cHe 
presiiiii^siial  hornet.*  fufch*^lth. 

'  In  iame^  Kberntir^i^  view,  Ewrnena  profeahly  «fesi?»rvM  to  be  

disa^er^ditedt  but  not  in  the  vay  th«r  tt  waf?  done«    ^'The  NCA  ftpprin 

^    x.are  a  clasBlc  stady*  in  thu  itnrt'Habtlity  df  vi«*Ufn«  team  re|»oris 

#   .-^  .  ■      ■  ' 

«.  ..Chrfe'or  four  pcopli?  tiinnoL  ?ifn?nd         sr  ihraf^  fit  -!>  ttlcang€ 


^,  '■  v  '-       r\  -  517  -  ,;  ■ 

s 

•inattEutioatht^  site,  tsi  I'arsms  and  accuTateiy  evaluate  it*... the 
"^f^  ^♦t  «iCA  t»xawl^ers...haa  no  w«»y  uV  dssesslng  how  Wi?ll  Parsons  was 
4olng'\ne  job  It  had  set  out  lo  4o,  for  tlu^  Job  was  a  new  one  for 
whioli  tht»re  weri>  no  agrt;*.'<J-U|5on  standards  ot  success.**    Finding  the  • 
"t^am  r€»fw>rtVf»pr€»sionlsric/^^t^^^  sbaettiaes  8uperficial» 

Ko^rn«f  c^on<^^«<J^*  Par»»ns  was' judged  not  in  tenas  of  its  ovm  , 

goalH  but  mher  by  tb*>  standaras  of  other  schools*    He  criticizes 
HQfth  C^ntt&l*^  s,^T«cy.  Its  "capricious**  procedurea<,  the  unprece- 
4cnx«>i  PtthlU  probat  ion,  the  ^Jisregard  of  Its  te.im's  recosiffiendation, 
artd  th«  innouncefSt*V.        n*>  avticn  fc-i^lore  nntitvinf*  the  school. 

fhf  year  following  dit;accreditation»  Parsons  lost  half 
■4tfi  >»Mdt>f»ts;  ll,'^  r<»^?i*mj».»  dropped  fi;osi  S15.4  foillion  to  S7.4  million, 
iiftd  faculty  fror*  ^'^f)  to  oO. 

Par<^ons  g^ilmd  "recoKnized  catididate"  status  in  1968  and  full 
"^^c?  reditu**  t*m  Us  11^70.    Jhe  ^^choul  tighiened  spending,  made  across-the- 
>i.>ard  cat*;  in  i.AtuUv  p.w.  o-nn.a  tdatci  :it fires,  closed  dorai tori 
i..p..V:^..IK    U.^i.r.a         ™.  in  avUtlon,^„t.  1^  " 
4iui<'iV(^^nu-  :^*>ei,ir-verv4>v,-  'rnvdi •  t 'tichmih-^tiv ri-rr^-atioii  and  .  camp 
.t^j<^,t^^i^^^t<ft:i.  'tte  ,kr*c?c^^f*'d;-T4i*'iJllrr^^-tlon'-faile*l.^^^  -Faced;  with  "in-.--  ■ 
-  -•■nt»fsH*ufit»»bU"  k'Jlsliig.Ul^ms.  ihMrfH«t^tK+'Ued  fnr-  hankruptcy -In  May. 

ilT^.  ,«nd' tlsisf-i  'ln  t^iw*' ■ . '  At.  tisr  fifws  ii  ."had  «25  Ht.od^nts  and  a  faculty 


■  •■  ■■.    ■     •    ■  .■■  

'  .    .  ■  '  -.c^^'s  i~T^^'t^hf   »,v.>j«i.,-.f   tui  U'tti0.n'il  Hoisv  -Study  Cotmcil  (SHSC) 


CCCH  c<»teaded)  the  opisotttmity  for  a  £utl  and  fmparcisl  be»eiRg. 

.....  ^  ^  .,. 

CCM  operated  six  correspoiwiencfs  scho0l»-"-U*S,  School  of 


HusiPf  VBshlhgton  School  of  Art,  laSalle  Extension  University, 
Academy  for  Home  Study,  Utilities  Engineering  Institute,  and  l^yne 
SdiodI — with  1968  Sdled  of  §41-9  oil  lion  atid  a  student  veteran  pop- 
ulation of  18,<H}0.    After  denying  reaccrcditation  in  Noveotii^r .  19fi9 , 

if 

the  NHSC  Comlsslon  had  offered  CCM  the  opportunity  of  an  appeal 
but  COf.  disputed  the  ground  rules  t  re<|uestlng  3pec  f fie  records »  prior 
withdraiiral  of  dis^ccreditation*  ' the  right  to  call\  eKamine^  and 
cross-examine  witnesses »  and  xfther  assurances  of  fairness » 

Seeking  a  restraining  orde.r,    COf  charged  a  conflict  of 
interest*  n&ting  that  owss.  NHSC  cooosisfiloner  was  a  dean  of  Interna^ 
tional  Correspondence  Schoola  and  another,  a  vice  president  of  FAS 
International*  both  isajor  CCH  coi^titors.    In  his  afiidavit,'  Uarren 
B;  S^th,  CCM  vice  president  and  a  fon»»c  NHSC  president  and 
trt«|£ee»  -seated: 


...a  bulletin  Has  gone  out  fro©  headquarters  of  Inter- 
national Cori^espondence  Schools.. 4 informing  all  of  their 
field  repres^taeives  of  our  denial  of  reaccredi  tat  ion. 
Within  hours!  this  will  have  tlw  effect  of  giving  our  cospeti- 
tors  an  unfair  selling  advantage  with  students  and  can  lead 
stwients. i. to  quit  and  shift  over«..*one  of  our  district  V 
iBanagers*..va^  reftised  adcdssion  to  an  Anay  base... where  he 
souj^t  to  intervieif  prosi^ctive  students.  ,  He  was  advised  * 
by  Post  officials  that... they  in  turn  had(  been  advised  by 
a  representative... [of  an}  FAS  International  {subsidiary] 
...that  KHSC  had  denied  reaccreditat ion «...  30  •  * 

CCK  asked  the  court  to  restrain  NKSC's  'lmrrag^  of  boycotting  cenamunlca- 

;t    . 

tions"  until  it  ruled  on  the  request  for  ah  injunctioii. 

An  NHSC  report  set  forth  the  reasons  for  disaccreditatlon  as 


follows: 


,  .  ..  profsq^i.  .c<irT*^ctiv^t^  ..Ktif^n-,   

1,    aver-effipfiai*i!?i       a^vifit  islnvvt  ^^  ^le^  wm<?  iiiM- 
^  l«ction«  to  the  A£?Rtect  of  ^  ^^^^^^  pTograttL^ 
and  i*twdc^nt>servii;<*Hi. 
4*    Failure  tif  4<^raori^tra^tt^  sat  i?*f*iCtoTv  pro^U^^^- -  * 


Jhe  rijpaTi  ftirthcr  f^i^ii^d  tho^t^  %ty  ^^CKe-^lW^  i  i^c.h*H>U  c€ii-Tn^%U^pt 
invert ti^€f»  ta  th4*  pi^^lic  tlat  i?ach  ^iciiopl  or  unit  ^^t>£^c*t  r^^i*^  f  oUc^wing, 

4.  It  |^fO¥4d^^§  Bmi^t^ctary  education*^!  HettrU:4\-. 

5.  It  has  defaon^^t raided  tftrpl^  student:  Hri^:c,r^*>  *vntJ  ^.u  inf  act  lir-n. 
ItJ^  t^rttion  chtirgi^s  .ire  ?c?af^onahl« 

ft^    It       fina^cialiy  *>bic  tc  deiiwr  Hi^l^  *|ualKy 

Five  yt'atis  age,  it        r«?^«8SB5ef!tii'<j  mat .  ^- -^i^^^f^^^^ 

tj5  keep  lllt-*^  <sn  r»»|ecf         ana  rowplalnts- . .  • 

■  i-^r.cfilation  \md  rc'ltmiJ  i^^Ucy -nlioutd/ fen>''»f«^*^^«'^**«         ^"^"^  .  - 
.  ..educattfn  ..cast.  Fi'C'iiv».v  ti»U.,  ^l-O^nf      .<>,?\m;g  utth  aOwf-c  i^inif.,. 


I ..  • » 


.    ; .  ,.  ...       .,„.  ^»vl4  A'  l.m-'k&illt-'t         .....  r  ■  ■ 
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^ivvrvsltlvti  bv  it  <*llfttble  for  maay  f Inderal  prograns  mA  otliar  special 
.i^lv^nt  TJut-^t  th4*         CiiirtplaSnt  statifd»  VA  rogulatiotis  required 

^"^^  £1:1  rei^^J^J  t*^^'  courses  ar  accredited  schools •    "The  effect  is 

?*i?v*iTe  ciiapift  ttlvt*  dinadvarttagt?  to  tlie  nonaccred It ed  schools***  The 
Livsi  t^f  various  ,stat^'S  ItnpaKed  upon  unaccredited  schools  isuch  re<iuire*- 
sncnts  as  registration*  the  licensing  or  bonding  of  salesmen »  a  cellitig 
s>n  jpermitiHihle  dovn  fiaynsents^  and  specific  cancellation  and  refund 

Evince  th^  KHf?C  coimnisjjicm  was  the  only  5fgency  recognized  by 
thir  CotBSilt^f^ioner  of  Education  to  accredit  hcrae  study  schools »  dis- 
.Hcreditation  meant  tliat  CCM  students  vould  no  longer  he  eligible  for^ 
tc^Je rally  guaranteed  loans  or  the  18,000  student  veterans,  for  bene-- 
flit;  under  the  more' favorable  terms  granted  by  the  Veterans  Admin-* 
i>»triitlon  to  accredited  schools. 

CC?1  contended  that  NHSC  had  violated  its  oim  bylavs  proudslng  . 
a    lull  aii^d  is^Jtrtlal  hearingt''  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Education's  criteria 
^^ovf^rnlfig  the  recognition  of  accrediting  agencies-    The  cc^any  had  earlier 
jfk^d  the  office  for  relief  under  Its  "statutory  authority  to  recogniee* 
^upervl';^'^  and  regulate  the  artivitics  of  accrediting  agencies,"    It  now 
asked  tin*  court  to.  rule  that  the  Office  could  not  delegate  to  "a  private » 
c^^irssaercl.il  trade  association  consisting  of  cotspanies  engaged  in  business 
liif  prof  it'^  the  pf^wer  to  def*»nnlne.*!the  eligibility  of  their  cospetltors 
to  p.iriicip.>t€viti  ptograms  under  applicable  federal  and  state  lavs It 

4'frk#^d  ciri.tt  MiSC  he  ordered  to  restore  acct^ditation  or  the  Commis^sioner 

   ■  '  ^■32" 

I:  duration  *  to  revoki^  his  recognition  of  the  NHSC  accrediting  cois^ssion* 

^  economic  cbn-^ 

>i«jut*^rit:ej^  oi  accre  or  due  process  of  accrediting  :  . 


agency  decisions,  and  the    regulatory  roi«.»  of  the  Cormisfiioner  of  Education 
with  regard  to  recognized  agencies.    However,  these  issues  w«ire  n*?ver  rti- 
"  solv^  because  CCM  and  NHSC  agreed  to  an  out-of-court  settlement. 

NHSC  agreed  to  allow  a  school  to  comment  on  the  acctn^ditlng 
team  report  before  its  submission  to  thef  accrediting  commission,  and  to 

ttake  an  oral  presentation  to  the  cotmnission,  to  have  coimsel  present,  and 
reeeive  a  record  of  the  presentation.    The  school  would  he  promptly 
notified  of  the  grounds  of  any  denial  of  accreditation  and»  on  appeal, 
A  further  hearing  would  be  granted  at  "the  earliest  practical  time." 
All  actions  would  be  confidential  t4tll  the  coaaaisslon  riat>d  on  the 
appeal.    The  cottpoaition  of  the  conaaiss^on  would  bi?  reviewed  by  NHSr. 
and  submitted  to  OE  for  approval.    mSC  would  list  the  CCM  schools  in  its 
directory  of  accredited  institutions  and  circulate  a  public  notice  of 
their  continued  accreditation. 

Between  the  initial  disaccreditation  in  and  NJlSCs  r*'vifw 

a  year  later,  CCM  reportedly  spent  soiae  $1.3  million  on  its  home  study 
prograi05;'eveything  frotn  texts  to  the  pniiit  on  lW  buildings  was  re- 
freshed.   As  the  schools  retained  accreditation,  they  kt-pt  their  goo^ 
name  and  the Vspecial  govemmentai  bem^f its  accruing  to  accredited  sehoais. 
Brokerage  houses  also  stopped  sending  out  cautionary  not ici-ft  to  prospective 
buyers  of  CCM  stock  which,  itnmediately  after  ihodlsaccredi  tat  ion  annountt- 
oent.  droppeci:  16  percent  in  value  or  a  loss  of  $7'>  million  on  the  i3-«iini^>n 
shares  outstanding.  


-  522  - 

San  Francisco  State  School  €>£  Sociat  "V&rk 
The  Council  of  Social  Work  Vacation  accredits  graduate  programs 
of  social  work.    San  Francisco  State  College  instituted  such  a  program 
in  1967  and  ^two  years  later  applied  for  accreditation.    The  accrediting 
coiBnission  team  visited  the  campus  during  tumultuous  days  of  demonstrations 
and  confrontations.    Due  to  the  tense  att«»sphere,  the  conmission  deferred 
actios  and  sent  In  a  second  team— which  fotmd  the  students. oo  strike 

and  police  all  over  eas^us.    This  team^  reconasended  against  accreditation 

 ..A  

and  the  college's  application  was  rejected.    The  college  appealed,  and 
a  number  of  graduates  vho,  with  unaccredited  master's  degrees,  now  fotmd 

themselves  ipeligible  for  ceitaln  jobs  and  salaries,  hired  a  lawyer  and 

i 

sought  to  in6»«vefwe  in  tivs  appeal. 

It  was  only  the  second  appeal  la  the  council's  history,    the  . 
combination  of  this  hot  potato  and  the  tmtisual  request  £or  student  inter- 
vention led  the  cotmcll  to  William  Taylet,  counsel  In  tte  Marjorle  Webster 
Cvisc  which  will  shortly  be  related*    On  his  advice,  the  council  appointed 
an  ln<?<^pendGndcnt  three-xaan  appeal  boards  which  reviewed  th6  written  record 
and  then  heard  witf^sses  for  the  council,  the  school,  and  alufanae*  Each/ 
party  could  cross-examloe  the  others •    In  due  course »  the  appeal  board 
reaffirmed  the  cotamissiott's  decision. 


The  ''Ole  Hiss"  Lav  gchfwl 
Atlother  example  of  careful  procedures  to  ensure  fairness  is 
afforded  by  the  As^uciatii:^n  of  Axirerican  Law  Scbools-Unlverstty  of 

33  •  .  "■  "  ■  r  • 
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ift  1966 »  Che  ;*OJe  Miss"         ^<:^<^^^  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
Office  of  EWnoiaic  Opportunity  to  establish  a  i*?g#i  services  p 
the  poor*    Ihat^sape  year,  the  state  Board  6f  Trustees  of  Hi gher  Educat loa- 
adoptfsd  a  scateaent  authorizing  outside  e»f»loy«*?nt,  prevlded  "that  it  docs 
not  tiring  discredit  to  the  institution  a«d  that  it  does  not  bring  thte 
esaploy©^  into  aritagonis 

Mississipi>i„.'.  ^.  v*''':"  'Over  -  the-"  next  tvo^  ■years -the ■•OEO  -prograia''  caase-undet.. 
attack  fron  st4te  legislators  .^^^^^t^^^^^  of  f  ice  ^  and  local 

.who  charged  >rQ$raiB  staf  f  vlch  s€»licltinf  cases,  heltJing  clienta  to  5ue 
the  ^tate,  and  proatoting  clyil  rights  deTOonstrat l<%p^> .  Part isularly     at  ing 
"to '  legislators  were  ^uits  to  desegregate'^  Marshall;  County  schooU  .and  to; 
void  the  one-year  residence  reqatretRent  f<^r  vfcUare  benefit!*. 

In  April  196l8,  a  *tate  senate  committee  qui ^sed  she  law^school 
dean  atid  uftlvet^ it y  chancellor  in  a  closed  jsesston.     !n  June,  Porter 
V  For  tune,  the  newly  tnauf^rated  untvetsJlty  chancellor,  armauaced  that  the 
"tiea  between  the  Old  Hiss  Law  School  and  North  H$-S5ii^*fippJ  U^isal  i^^rvick*^ 
Will  be  severed."    Newspapers  recounted  the  political  prc^^^ssircn  exf^ttt^d 
oh  the  chancellor  whose  decision  wa^  taade  wfthc^ut  conf^tslt in^J  thf  l*iw  school 
dean  or  faculty.    The  admlnisttrailoo  then  inwked  rh*»  rWpioy«ent  Kt'^u- 

jati^h  to  halt  three  faculty  «einbere*  part~titw»  i»vv.t wBint  m  the  U'ftal 
serviees  prograai,  thoiigh  the  Utw  facwUy  t-Md  vott'd  uaaniaouHly  t^*  cc»nttnn 

X  ■  ...  ^  "      .  '  , 

4^0^^^  other  facuLty  im^tiiber*^  ted  t^^  tbc  dv.trv*-.  i <*s;{gR,it  iaf>^ 

'  the  December  tst't'tin^  i^i  i::^-  fftp.vri  ttu^a.' 

&viaht6  and  r^ccrteaended  that  Mi^s ins ippt        H*4?ipendr^a  ?      vtoUf  im>^^  ^ 


AKatft»in3c  t  r<*iHfuts>  and  t^u  ulty  guv*  rnanci*  **unlvr^*i  aftimii  ivr  «!han|A"H  In 

rk^pr^s€*nl*itSvt%  4  h^nuing;  wa^  sfbedalcd  bi^torii  the  AAiS  ^xetutlve  cainroittec-» 
Th«?^  tc*p^>rr         nor  rortceHted*  hut  it         not  erf  that  tiie  utilv^t^stty  had 
ta(vvi^>«|       rt»v<^J<c  the  <^i?t?*irfe  hmejp lovnefit  ruK*  and  ti^  rein^itacc  dlsmit=isi*d 

A  Ft^hruiiry  hrjring  in  Allane  i  inv<?5tt»!^ted  ft^^rthiH  charge.*^ 
ihvH  MIS  pr  /v entires  wctv  n^t  l^llowcd  In  tHtf  fHt^leitlon  of  tht;::  new 
dt>an.     In  resJpi>ns«>^  thv  i^hanci*iiv>i:  pledged  llwtt  hi*  wi'uld  tu>ni:ef or th  citmply 

Htf  i^tU%ni^  on  i^atsspu^  speakers  ri?m^w4»d  ^loubta  as  wher>i«^r  favorable 
>  l  fisw*ir  ^>5  Jtc^dtijsic  t  r^^intvyD        beivn  restared.    At  yet  another  hearing 

jff .^jvhl^. 'ftrr-r-Tj  ly  ^^t  th*^  !;.it-;ai<  .it.tentt^di  that  thCV 

ft^lr       ituit         that  tkt^  ^^ti.*ttct''Mc:^r  w?a2d  ftrc^tirct  acadrmtc  freedom* 

H.rhM»j|  H.«d  ■  t**tiefii  ^Xigt%iiii'imt  -^'tn  t^-et        a^i'tt^n,  it '^fwuid  nM.  be  BusfH»iidfd 

-f  *r  •  .'V*         .  .  ■      *5jt.  , c wf aid X  5  r «- .^lJL''fctvt':t/•e^nSpIfcV.*i3»■t♦-■^-^^  ■•■ 
■ '■  ;  •  "^'^^ 1.  r^v:;^^:,-'-  <^-hu\>"-'.^^i  J  ■  af  r  ■■  ^vr^nc^,'-  .*|-lt.n^^;*%?it!t  * 

•  i^t  .  i'^-t^  iUiiir-  'iV^-U^^U^'i- ■■■  il  Wifdlil  lyalt.  ■  ifcfa.^t  lUiJ'  lt>ard  ■0*t'  ^     '  ' 


sense  of  revenge  would  call  for  expulsioa  or  suspension, 
and  that  censure  and  surveillance  are  the  most  effective 
.  sanctions  available-... 

The  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  also  in- 
volved in  this  case,  placed  Mississippi  on  its  list  of  censured  unlver- 
aitles>  where  it  remained  in  1973. 


St.  John's  University 
Also  censured  until  1970  because  of  an  earlier  acadeoic  free- 
dom and  tenure  case  was  St.  John's  University  in  Sew  York.    The  AAUP, 
American  Civil  Ubertles  Onion  (ACLU).  United  Federation  of  College  Teachers, 
the  Middle  States*  Conoission  on  Higher  Education,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  all  becaite  Involved  in  what  has  been  tensed  "one  of  the  bitterest 

34 

disputes  in  American  academic  history." 

.Smouldering  friction  between  St.  John's  faculty  and  administrators 
*  developed  from  the  "growth  eris|«"  of  the  early  1960s.      In  less  tAan  a 
decade,  the  small  university  of  the  Vincentian  Fathers  became  the  largest 
Catholic  university  in  the  country  with  13,000  students  in  1965.  Over  half 
the  staff  had  been  on  the  faculty  under  five  years,  and  90  percent  were 
lay«en.  with  the  Vincentian  fathers  concentrated  in  the  theolop  and 

philosophy  departments*  ; 

The  AAUP  goals  of  higher  salaries,  tenure,  and  greater  faculty 
influence  were  unwelcome  to  ^  administrators  of  St.  Jofai's,  kere: salaries 
were  the  lowest  of  the  nation's  ten  lay  Catholic  universities,  and  tenure 


vasi  almost  unknowii.  A  fledjping  AAUP  chapter  wis  lun  tui'^^fjyiTvA  wnt  li- 
the fall  o!  I964»  when  th*^  UnitM  Ft'deratlon  -A  CoLli>p'  ]>.Kher  ■  trijsi 
to  organ!  ztSk  '  .  * 

During  1964-65/ the  MUF  and  UFCT  act*?d       concert*  And  h^th 
facility  and  students  deisc^nstr^ted  against  t^c  adoin^stratiori*    In  the 
sprisig  of  *65,  the  administration  announr<*d  salary  and  trlnse-ht^nief It 
increases*  a  $elf-5?tt»i5y»  and  the  formation  of  a  tactiliy  planning  corunclK 
Kctietheless^  faculty  and  student  crlcii:l<^m  persif^.ted    and^  in  Dececjber^ 
the  administration  retaliated.    The  planning  council  wv^s         i^^hi^^d  and 
>2  faculty  members  vere  notified  that  th^ir  coniracts  •wut>id'  ncK  be  ri; 
newed;  22  of  titfse  wer^  suHFuended  immediately*    No  rf^as^nt*  «t*rt*  givt:*nf 
but  20  of  the  group  vere  union  meTsfl?4f*rf*  and  Ml  larked  frm$rt»^  Frf*««ldeni 
Calilll  declared  : 

Here  was  thl^  g^^up  of  people  trying  to  tear  dovn  the 
foundations  of  tlw^place^-  * what  ^t^  to  ruin 

the  university  as  a  Catholic  instltutli-j  .  /*Tfit?y*r^  - 
battering  against  all  the  barriers — &ex*  lellgiAifu  palltic^*. 
everything*    The  least  ve  can  do  is  try  to  offer  nr^mc^  c^rt 
of  counter  to  that.    Then  these  people  come  akm^  ^nd  $«*fy 
]        they're  going  to  teach  what  tht^y  uant  t*^  ti*^ch^-i^ottjpleU^     _  ; 
license^  that what  that  Ifi!    Wp^re  nnt  gotn^  tv*  have  It?  ^  ; 

•  v.  ;  The -UFCT  demanded"  itro^^l late  relnsL<i«tr»'E^t  ivf  rh^.tm^  dlHtsi -ssr..*  ".• .  • 

and  ,called.\f or  a  faculty  ^^trikr^. _  ^  ^ 

'a  sudden  influx  of  ■■^intent  fan 'mi^'.€>r^",  v<>tt^d-  a^ainf;^^  :.i<H^?<^5^^  ^^i-'tfic  '^^ftlWi%  ■ 

Hovever^"  thirtv''  other  Nt-w- York 'ariTS  cl%^fnur*^i .  .54^^>vi»-i '"j ht-  *itt.n<%^if^Ht      .^riJ' . . .  . 

■ever  taken^'agalnsit  a  ^ctfoul  -isr  th*:r  iiniir  -ui  a,V<}V/*  vh'Hh- ■• 

.traditionally.  opp05ied  tar^t Ity  ^^t  r Tl^--  ^'V^  jwir^r,^-^  ,vfe4<^*vt  H^.-^r 

•and'- student t*' not  t<!^"  ^HVcefvi  ti^.%iJa^!f,*.^'pa^  .hAi^^-^-.' 
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functions  And  ehdorsed  a  1940  AAUP  stateoentl  on  academic  freedom  and  tenure. 


On  9eceJBb<ir  5d,  Albert  Medcr,  chalrtaan  of  th\  Middle  States  Conaaission  on 
Higher  Education,  stated  that  any  lnv^»£feigati^ft  "was  not  in  order  at  this 

tiipe.  especially  since  the  coaaaisaion,  as  a  ma^ttef  of  lonfestandiiis.  policy  ♦ 

.1  „37 
do^ft  nat  deal  with  the  grievances  of  ittdlvidu^al  faculty  iac!tiibers» 

UFCt  president  Israel  Kugler  and  Father  O'Reilly,  president  of  l«s  St. 

John's  chapter,  charged  Meder  with  "becoming  a  prejudiced  partisan  of  the 

St.  John's  Adialnlsttatloo*" 

"  '  ■        ■  ■* 

Shortly, 'however.  Middle  States  did  investigate  the  affair. 
Its  initial  report,  issued  in  April,  held  that  the  firings   were  "repre- 
hensifole,"  but  that  the  trustees  had  acted  "responsibly,"  in  full  awareness 
of  the  nature  and  probable,  consequences  of  their  actions,  and  without  in- 
terferencr  by  chutch  authorities.    For  the  tirae  being,  aftcreditatlon  would 
continue.    "St.  John's  University  has  made  grievous  errors  and  refuses  to 
explain  publicly  the' bases  on  which  its  actions  were  taken.    But  it  has 
explained  Itself  to  the  cooffiission. . . ."       In  an  accompanying  letter  to 
the  president  of  every  institution  accredited  by  Middle  States,  Meder 
explained  that,  on  the  strength  of  a  "full  confidential  disclosure"  f ton 
the  St.  John's  administration,  "we  can. ..conscientiously  refrain  from  tc- 
voii^^itg. .  .accredltatibn. .  .at  this  time.    More  than  this  wc  are  not  free  t  ^ 
say.    We  ...can  only  hope  you  will  have  confidencfc  £n  us  and  ther^forK 
ct^rfully  accept  as  valid  actions  that  you  manifestly  c^nnM  underwit srxi  ar. 
that  we  tegretfully  cannot  more  fully  explain." 
■    ■  ■  To  union  president  Kugler,  thib-  -'Jtin  "'.'pr.'t  au-^ihi-.t     yi^i'.ixf'f:.  cl' 

'the 'fact 'that- 'Middle  States '-Association  Ib.'  anocK^r  "x-apt  Iv*^ -of  ■ 


administrative  forces  generally ♦  who  do  not  regard  acad'emic  crimes «  such  '  , 
as  St.  Jotm*s — where  people  ate  thrown  out  dutlng  the  ttlddl^  pf  «i,setse»ter--* 
as  having  any  force  «id  effect  on  the  accreditation  of  that •Institution** 
The  April  annudl  oeetlng  of  the  AAUF  severely  censured  St.  John^s^  reconQ;^  ' 
laending  that  no  aeiaber  accept  appointisent  there*    Middle  States'  failure'  - 
either  to  disaccredit  the  university  or  to  frut  it  on  probation  led  the 

a^ettitg  to  re&oive  tbat  "the  time  is  overdue  for  major  faculty  participation 

^  41 
in  the  accreditation  procesa^ 

\  . 

In  the  fall»  ^  Hiddlit  States  teas  visited  the  caapus.  The 

accrediting  commission  received jstateiaents  critic tslng  the  universJtf 

admintst ration t  and  the  cocteis^ion      fxillurf*       ri^^huke  froD: 

Ifational  Cltl2:en^*  Coaoittee  to  Defend  AtB4emic  Freedom       St.  JohnS 
L^niversity*  which  placed  a  fi#ll  page  ad  In  the  Sew  Vorjk  Tiqei  entitled 
**la  Censured  St.  John's  Univef^ity  Worthy  of  Accr^dlrationf*^  slgneiJ  fc^y 
100  f-Aculty  flsetabers^ 

-^Thit  St-  Jobni^b  .%ludent  r%4£WHp.^pe^T :"  .  "  ■  '  ^ 

^^the  mrl.--'^^  ••  ■  ■ .        -■■  ..^  ^   


?he  influence  oi  the  UFCT»  fonaerly  a  weak  orgaili'zat ion,  which  had  gained 

prominence  is^  the  strike; .  and  it  laig^t  also  seem  to  vii^icate  the  union's 

tactics    of  strike,  picket »  aad  boycott/  .  •  *: 

The  final  Middle  States  report,  released  in  Oeccmber  1966,  adopted 

a  isjlddle  ground,  .-^ism  university  was  asked  to  "show  cause,  .-why  its  accredi- 

tat loh  should  he  revoked"  and  given  a  year  *' to  strengthen  the- adJalnlstra- 
^.    .    .    ^  .  •      ■     ■  ■ 

tive  structure,.,  .to  ifii|irov«*  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Tr«stees,  ad- 
odaistration  &M  faculty  of  the  objectives  of  higher  education    "d  procedures 
appc^^riaie  to    their  attaln^nt*  and  «a  bring  the  Unlvera'ity  more  fully 

« 

J:Rto  the  miR&tre^m  oi  t^metUan  higher  education. . .       The  report  stated: 

AccredUatfon  Ib  not  an  ^colad*-  or  certificate  of  oerit  awarded 
to  exea|»lary  institutions,  to  be  f-eOQved  by  the  jCoasalssioa  when 
/  "  aft  offense  that.  $<ee&&  lieincrus  to  ^onse  portion  of  the  a^iademic  pub- 
lic hm  been  coosotitted .    Iobb  of  accreditation  eoocs  about . becausi*-" 
-of  lam  of  edaeatlonal  ef  fectiveness.* .  .th<i  Co^Ssfeion  does,  not  , 
t^mve  «r.  Iwjtltutlon  ir^  ii**  li»t  ufntH  that  institution  has  had 
art  oppof Canity  to  p*jt  ifc»  <»f fairs  in  order....  *n  otdef  to  show  , 
gtfiuse. . .  in  «'«»fe  connrrwctlve  fflethod  of  ac^oapllshiojt  iasprovement 
thai*  the  .s-'umaafy ,  revoc,»tl6ft  Of  afcredtt«tion.    Indeed,  if  re^ards^ 
a  'show  'ci»use  ordeT 'm  ■coai9a»3»t1e  fn         so-  f**w>ci3t  i^n  awd-.oRly  ■ 
V  **lli^stlf.,Je'«ft.se^er*r-, , .  .    _,,„.,  .„   . '.    ,,.,■„' 

•  .       .  .  ■       '    ^  ....  ,  ,    ^,  ■      '        •     *  • 

■ -■;  •  .  ,  ■      -■  *  ■  i  • 

d4d  fWwi«-y  s s>«»;,-.i I /  J. hv  .at i-.€^t il,--.-.-;.*;  M  AA^'f- 1-' '»-l.rr    r -.-^.'J.irv'i,..  gr^Mt -r  " 


In  August  1%7.  Harry  jftlUSi  former  provi^nt  of  the  ItnlvrrHirv  ; 
of  Rochester  and  Long  Island  Un^ersity,  long  xu-tlv<*  in  Niddie  Srm- 
accrediting,  was  Installed  as  St.  John's  first  Pratestant  academu 
pr^ident  and  provost.    Under  Hills,  ^the  situation  greatly  Inprovrd  * 
that  by  1^73,  the  university  was  described  by  one  observer  as  a  "tttron^r, 
more  democratic,  better  acadeialc  institution"  where  **8KJr ale  i»  tip,  tcgtiia- 
tions  are  Improved,  and  teachers  have  an  enlightened  collec«|ive  bargaining 
contract"  (negotiated  by  the  AABP  in  1972).    Middle  States**  prohat  Jon  wa» 
lifted  in  1968,  though  "surveillance"  continued  until  1972, 

Middle  Stages*  spok^n»n  are  proud  of  the  patient,  constructive, 
and  effective  way  the  association  acted.    MUP  representativea  rcisain 
critical  of  the  aasoclation*a  slow  response. 

Itf  1968,  the  UFfif  and  the  university  agreed  to  submit  four^en 

...  ■■  ■,,        ^  - 

factdty  cases  to  binding  arbitration,  but  only  one,  that  of  Fsthar  0*ltetl|y, 
was  processed;  O'Reilly  lost  that  case.    Eight  other  cases  were  dealt  with 
by  the  AMIP,  whkch  finally  vofeed  to  reisove  St.  John's  censure  in  1972, 


\ 


Tlie  Marlorie  ^bster  Case 
The  most  famous  suit  =  agaiiisc  a  regional  accrediting  agency  also 

involved  Middle  States. 

A  small  two-year  college  for  wofeen,  Marjotle  Webster  Junior  C»^l- 
itfge  was  a  closed  corporation  owned  andy^trolled  by  descendants  of  Dahic-l 
Webster     Founded  in  1920,  the  school" was  authorized  to  grant  Associate  in 


WtVf^a  ""ier»iti»l".  and  "sta^t^trf"  coarH»,»n'  to.  st^-vtio  .Uiipartrsent??  for  f,tMMtri^ 

In  mMle  Staie«»^r^  itfi  flv<^  sister  regional  c<5n!ftissU>ns 

cilVal^iisbed  the  f&4&T4t  m%  af  Regtoir^l  Accrediting  COTisslons  af  Highe  r 
E«Hieat4on  (FRACm)       ftpteBmi  thm  in  wasters       totmon  interest  an4 
ij^ytjioj*  linltoris  pcUvSCf.^  A£arfdarsl5,  and  proct-duie'^     A  policy  stdtemertc 
on  eltg^lbJlity  for  f*8tfff»fil  .^ccr^^litdf  ton  iiisacd  by  FRACHE  that  year  de-^ 
clarfiid  tit^t  'Hhe  imitlL«tiof^  ^hmU  be«  noit-f»r«f  it  wrgafti^aUoft  with  a 

^  gfflying  <m  ihl'.f  ^«ai«?ffcn£  and  It*^  «wtii  l«ng**tanding  pracf  tci** 

JU.aiflc  States  refiist'tJ  Haf  jerle  yebs«er*«-.  f*'^^.*i*<^t^  for  i-wdltiation  because 
at",  ihe  rfcno4»rtc.  tor-ptoiSc  statu'-*.,,    tta  iii*gge*i  lor*  tf»at  the  ^chool  be«»3je. 
nonprof  it  was  .f*;}vctf4  b^  the  Webstef.' on  t.be'  grfTwnd'  th**!'  ^^ih  a  <;£»nvcr3i 
Mft»>M  tax  itht5»^t  luimu^  t&%e.B  \m4  ^hLi&e  ihe&  to  ^uften4e.t  to  wliat  th^-v 
f4*U  4t^crloloMorjf    t*<slU.yr  In  2?^?.       MiUiim t^yler >.  Ucbat<>r'<i 

cf.sun.»«l»  aaii'etf  Hlddl*  •.^tatfr^r  tev.«itv#.^  if  t-  cnal«^f^»<w»i:v  pollc'/.  ■  £^vaS«atc  . . , . 
tltc-  t.c-hai*l'.-*-  |vi*jgtacfei,  ■:it^.^.%4rj%t  It       r'^st^bm^mp -  it  tt  ,  .tblH 

■       .  ......  ■ 

S*ttit;;'v  ■■-.tt.,  ■  t»-         wi./  m-^UitX-  .^.s^mtt  in  ^^'b^-  MHtm.  i<-t  :€%thtShi^;.^ ^  
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college  was  unaccredited,  the  arguolant  ran,  it  could  not  compete  with  ac- 

credited  nonprofit  institutions  In  attracting  student^r  students  wofld 

have  difficulty  transferring  their  credits  to  other  colleges,  enrollisent 

in  transfer  courses  would  decline,  and  the -school's  existence  was  jeopardized. 

This  was  the  first  titae  that  the  antt-trijst  laws  had  heen  in- 

'  ■     .  ■  -f'.    •  .    .•  .  ■ 

vdked  in  this  mannef .    The  central  issue  was  whether  Ml.ddle  States*  exclusion 

restrained  Marjorie  Hehstcr's  trade*  and,  if  so,  whether  the  basis  of  ck-  • 

♦ 

elusion  was  fair  and  defensible. 

The  threshold  issue,  however,  was  whether  education  was  "trade 
or    coaaaerce"  within  the  re^latory  scope  of  the  Sheroon  Act.    Judge  S©ith. 

ruled  that  it  was J 

The  myriad  financial  considerations  involved  in  building 
prograas,  teachers*  salaries,  tuitions,  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses  attest  to  the  coaHiBrclali??ation  which 
necessarily  exleta^ia  the  field  of  higher  edircat ion. .Also 
there  is  a  coanjerfeial  aspect  to  the  sharp  ci^petition  for 
government  and  privata  contracts  and  the  quest  for  research 
grants.    In  1967-68  institutions  of  higher  education  expended 
more  than  $17  billion  dollars.  ...Higher  education  in  Afflerica 
today  possesses  oany  of  the  attributes  of  business.. 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  defendant  association  is 
:  '     engaged  in  trade  but  whether  plaintiff's  trade  has  been 
restrained.*^  • 

The  court  next  looked  at  the  for-profit  exclusion  to  see  if  it  was 
reasonably  related  to  the  association's  stated  purposes  of^ "establishing 
standards  of  quality  and  identifying  institutions  which  achieve  thea. " 
Middle  States  called  26  witnesses*  and  Marjorie  Webster,  22.    Their  con- 
tradictory opinions  on  the  profit  active  in  education  echoed  through  the 
■..   courtroom..  ..■    ■     ■    ■  .  ..'  ,  .     


>llddl«J  Si<«t'H  ttitnt'ft?ie»*  argui^tJ  thai  Utc         ii  iSi^t  iw 

jtovlding  the  f»o«*^lbU-  <?duc3tloa  ut  illzstrft  thf  uh  jI  r»  ^*0u«i  « -  >' 

the  inBtttution  arc  invvc^atibae/*        ScM^o)  i«>f  SPflal  |it  *«v»rctj  l*j  • 

^ee©  trt  «ake  th»  e4uc«tt«R3i  nodJ*  Qt  the  c£Jt»ca£tonAl  e^n  iw»  second^ty." 
■■witnesses  ^liso  fpinted  co  the  indent lal  laclv       vOniiniiUy  :n  p?«rf ^^'t.^^rv 
ln«tU"t4on»  vhose  *rhar^ici<?t  t.«»uid  tntiiEantly  fee  cba»gt-4i       ch«;  «^*■f^H 
f  lat:  the  weak  pos»,it;«w  of  ^  i-Jcwlty  unpraicttei.      trn*irt>.         thi^  lacK 
of  educaticna!  "'imegrity"  tn  an  in«vitii itm  dofflinatcff  by  ptofu  rsotivt  .. 

Marjorie  «efc»»te«  witne***»es  t^»tffi#a  th.it  tducaticvn*!  <?«iilisy 
w«»  not  determined  by  an  ioiit Uutlw*?^  tax  st«fc«s»    TM^  lopornni  qw^stian 
was  not  whetSier  aU-  h«*t  aae<aiiat»«  rcs^urtv.*  v«  rt  devowa       thi>  rdwc.^t  St>ft;»5 
|,roftra».    Since  the  pterin  ootlve  fostered  tht  <?ft Sclent  md  fitectt.ye  '»Ht 

of  .resoorcea,  .It  was  art  edac^f         ;  ,  mn .drawfcacJ*.  ^  -  ^'  ^  ^ 

■        ,.     In  the  view  of  Untvef^iiif  «i  ChiL«--*sto  treantimu  mltfi« _rf  icdrtif*, 
^titttttotis  c«t»ld  asak*?  a  |»r»-lt?  «»»>ly  hy  providtntf  i^tivici;*  thst  pf?oj»U' 

*  ■       ,    .  '  , ....  , ,  ,  . 

were  willing  ta  .pay  rt>r.'    -Ihef cJyri^  sNvlmeri'Sf 'v         prc.|»Tt*-¥tM-v  scte^t 
tended  to,  cotncide  with  efit>«t^<>f:  iiv.^  ^yi^'tt^^  if  ■  l^itwidvsi  r^;*f  ;r.^*^r'  ■  • 

vice,  -It '-would  get  iew' vti*4ti*i&»^Tt^^/-  'Kt^^^^^  ^-'^  *  '■^■>V-': 

re© -af  >  -open-   ••♦«f»^t  tl       .-wd  I  nn"  s-fudtm  ^'l>otrt.  t<uul4  .|.?ti«$.<»!':mi*al4f3r  .• 
educiitiortw  ■  f^-re.prt^pt'fc.-:-'tv:»r^  ■f'4^»f  .4t.it*«.  i^^iiU  «{■  s'f-f  -"^rJ t-r.-  .  .^UcstfiiU  ivt ..; 
to  th«  attttlentf  ,-9t»d  «•■  «ld*.-ir  c-^rH-f-  t--  U^.^lt-V  u'  ?e^|«n  i»ttd  <;»  . 


funds'  of  lastltat  itfRS      .hig^rt-.i  _  \^AUiini. 

■  v. ;  ^  .  ..  .... .      


li>  lUi^  .irgur,t^tti  that  for-profit  schools  risk  sudden  changes^  of 
r*c^ltcv<  W€*hstt^r*H  witnrsse?^  replied  that  student  upheavals  had  cocse  at 
PmMIc  and  nonprofit  ??cho^Bw  which  cotkld  change  overi>ight  with  the  in- 
augural ion  «1  a  nev  prt^sidt^nt*  school  l»0ard>  or  governor.    ^'The  greatest 
dange  r  1*^  institution^?  integrity.  •  *c<«aM&s  from  a  Board  of  Trustees  or 
3  Ht3ti-*  iegtt^l^cor  ttr  gov«»rnor^  devoted  to  protsotlon  of  a  particular 

Judge  Smith  eventually  held  that  '^Educational  excellence  is 
diuct^rwi^net}  not  by  the  isethod  of  financing  but  by  the  quality  of  the  pro^ 
gram*.*,  an  4*t  ^1^:  t^nt  ly  operat^fd  proprietary  institution  could  fumiah 

t?xcen4?nt  leducational  currieulom  whereas  a  badly  loanaged  nonprofit 
tatp0r^ti<^n  mi^ht  tali. . ,  .There  is  nothing  inherently  evil  in  ipaklng  a 
fpfAf  ir . ff^r  I  roimaendahW  in  operating  at  a  loss."    The  Judge  found  that 
SHTffifct'tshlp  In  Middle  Statef;  yielded  special  advantages/  and  that  the 
f  xi.  liuai^m  af  pn^pr ictary  inBtitutions  did  not  further  the  association's 
i^b|ertivi*fi:  '*Su^h  a  ilscrimlnatory  exclusion  vithout  evidefic|f  to  Justify  ^ 
«t  jff^uHt       iVnmd  arMtrary  and  unreasonable*    Since  the  criterion.  Is 
Jkfhitt^fy  and  unr^asonahle,  Webater  is  entitled  to  relief.^* 

.  Webj«t€tr  had  cotitcmded  ttiat,  ad  accreditation  was  a  condition 

,n     I  li^iblUty  in  Kovernfiient  pro^^        Kiddle  States         perf ormlnai  In-* 
lurvntH  j^dvi^rnju  ntai  ftinctionfs  and  its  acts  were  subject  to  constitutional 
xeAiijLijv^mt)i\  M  dne  proces.s .    Middle  States  retorted  that  It  siti^ly  supjplied 
ac SLtcii tatit^?j  ifjfctckiiUm  to  gavernmeftt  officials    as  well  as  to  private 
list  Srv?:s  im^i  ^u%4  w:^  ivnttol  ovt  f  what  they  did  with  it;     it  did  tiot 


"perform  services"  for  any  gtm«rnmi^nt  ho4y,    iinwvvt  r,    U>hn  Pr.'ffitt 


the  U.S,  Office  o£  Education  testified: 

Accreditation  has  becooe  fundament  lily  spcakins*  *  -.t  ivUt?^  ' 
aspect  of  Che  Federal  fiovertimeftt.... 

Jtost  of  the  major  pieces  of  leftislaiion  pt,^vi4*>  d  f  hat 
■      ...an  institution  shall  be  accredited  or  that  it  U.iw 
reasonable  assurance  of  accreditation..,. 

N«w  in  1965  and  * 66  and  the  early  part  rh^ 
/     Office  of  Education  soufEht  to  iaiplenient  th«>  "r^^arianahlv 

asswraace"  provision  of  the  laajor  pieces  of  itgi.sr.^t  Im.  . 

^  agreetnent  was  arrived  at  bettfeen  the  t>ft  lc.e  of 
Education  and  the  six  regional  associations  that^.^Uher! 
would  provide... a  letter. . .regarding  an  institutitm  vblch 
the  accrediting  assoclat^1?»i^ound  to  J»ave  reasonable  as- 
surance chat  it  would  becomN^redited  within  ,i  rv^tionahU- 
period  of  time. 

Perhaps  the  taost  convincing  evidence  on  ti  is  potut  caae  l 
an  internal  FRACHE  scatement  of  the  rationale  fiir  iis  "correspfind* -fti 

♦ 

stacua :  ,  ' 

For  Che  past  two  and  onf-half  years ,  the  six  reRi«m.Tl 
accrediting  aasQclations  have  operated  as  f?ervlre 
agencies  fo^  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  helping 
to  dfctermine  the  ellgihility  for  participation  In  Ua-"'* 
eral  «4d  programs  for  newly  founded  instttut lonG- 
The  decisions  involved  in  these  cases  have  been  ra*jdc 
explicitly  for  this  purpose  and  have  hwa  sha»^  1  otdy 
with  the  OSOE  through  cor respoadentc  related  to  j^-ach 
institution  considered .    In  ef feet ,  it  ttm-Htttifed 
that  the  riegional  accrediting  assocldtiona  have  hrc4:».tt 
with  their  tradition  of  coia^lete  autonomy  aitd  havr' 
becoBie  party  to  an  ii^lie4  contract  with  the  US^E. 

this  relationship  w'itK  die  rsOE  app<^atfi  fi>'5fav*" 
seriously  altered  ttus  phllosophicai  »md  operatlow^il 
independence  of  the  regional  aytsociattons  frooi  j^t^vrfft- 
sient  .entanglements.  ^5  "  '  ^ 

The  court ,  dec ide»d  all  kt^y  it^sue;*' '  ifi  H(iii««riv  Wb-^-U-t' 'z^* 
noting  thatt^hlle  courts  do  not  'rii=u  illy  itttrriVft,-  *iSf-         fnti  tn  il 
of  voluntary  associations,  *'t!u  rf  ih^^  <n*  cs>.t.. j-r  k'^*  w,'u'n_  j^.c  1   ^  -  j.n  » 
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cnt'n<  chntop-ily  pavm  in  .^n  .trea  of  vital  public  concern  {DJefendant 

iictH  In  a  .jnaf5t-i^av«^maental  capacity  by  virtue  of  its  role  in  the  dls- 
trjtmiiijn       Ft*^^ ral  f utidH. . .  .Websttir  seeks  tserely  to  be  given  a  chance 
t«v  qwjiHv,  l!«t  yti4dU  States  r*? fuses  evt»n  to  considtsr  Its  application 
fnr      i  li'^lt  rcci»g«ttt0n.    Ttte  ncrlon  is  arbitrary »  discriminatory  and 

H14Jlt?  Statt-s  promptly  appealed.    It  contended  that  the  Shenoan 
Act  v-**t  tn.ippll<^.^bU'  tc»  higher  education,  because  it  was  not  a  coamerclal  ^ 
;^j.rjvttv;   Judge  SaUh  had  erred  in  vifwlftg  higher  educatlcm  solely  in 
Ttrirtvt.*]  CiTttLs:    'Tt-aching.  research  and  scholarship"  was  its  "essential 
Isf  Stvity  "    E'Jt'JY  It  the  ^ht^rtaan  Act  applied.  Middle  States  exercised  no 
"c»ifTt.Xv('  jxfvt-r"  ovt^r  U'ehsteF<;  fducatlonal  activities,  which  had  not  been  - 
^v«  r  wl>  tiiecxv^  hv  nonaccrpdltatlnn,  filnce  tts  enrollment  had  dou^d 
i-A  ft-n  y»>ar=..    Anv  rtncut  decline  iftThc  number  of  Webster  a^licants  was 
pt^ktlW^^iw  ■t.^-thv^■■n.C.-i:l^^tSi>  TAU'i>,  thtf  1968  riots,  and.  the  fact  that 

.    \     .  .  ■  -    .  .-  ■  . 

•«t'b-H-tet-'va*^.ft.»t.-  c.'t4a<  iti.^n.tl.    WVtt-.ter'a  196ft  catalog    boasted  that 

tia.*fr-.  /?r;rn  irrri'iiHl  wlfh  advanct*  Standing  In  approximately  two 

fuvnJtcU  utJvertsiti*  -  r?«r.'ugJ5ini!  thf  country"— up  frons  one  hundred  in  the 


To  ^,ipp*^rt  '  Ut^.' t'^iiiirnt^^n  thJ^t  it  was  a  Voluntary  ,  and  "not    :  . 
,^.4.i:!v-*V^^^>t^X:»-^         o-i«at.i,;.4lt0n..  HiddL-   ■■tat^'S  cited  Judge  Hoffinan*^-^ 
..■vpiji.ti.jv'.l:j  th;:  .F/>r'^;^^'fs^■  rv>l U'j!*-':  '  "T!u»  '.fart.  thaC; the  .acts'  of;  the  Associa- 

i  i  ya  in  ,'>ant  :.»k       .Jvnv  S5<^,  itt  .  Ct-altat  inn  nay  HaVc  some  effect  under 
fe..vvr»£*.-«tai  ?^ro^r..i?^--       .t..r.-lM:mvi.^  to-  t^tudcut.-.  or  col l^^.ges'  does  not  sub-  ■ 


|ect  it  to  Che  const  it  utiortiil  li^ts  .-ippHt  .»hlv  t»v  ^*>vi.  ionitMit  - ,  - - 
Intrddtiction  of  profit-makinR  m«jmbeW.  Ml4«llc  Scatt^s  ar6«SJd,  would  /  h.tni't' 
ttie  nature  of  th«  assoclaticm.  b^aufs^         pr*?»jtfnt  ctxsttstm  dcmomlnacoi:-- 
"d«votion  of  ail  i-esources  to  Issprovejaent  In  ed«c.-it<<in--woul£!  be  deba»ed 

hy  the  destre  of  some  raeojbers  to  jaiskt?  as  w^ch  monfy  a    pij^tiihlc^ , , 

■    ^  ■  ■*  . 

The  Webster  Appeal  &rief  argu^iJ  tU^t  tra<W       laded" the  lea- 
der Ing  of  services  in  exchange  for  payiBent"  and  should  "cover  all  cccupa 
tionsr  In  which  meti  ate  engaged  for  a  Uvelibood.**    Lack  af  accr<>ditaci<Tn 
was  a  testl^alnt  on  W«bscer's  trade  because  it  af  f  cctcd  it  a  abi  lit  ytn 
ccwpete^-|or "Students  ."3*^  -inf  esrior and-.thert^^iy 

structiop  of  trader*'    On  the  <|uast-^ow<»/^>tTt.iI  <Jmi's*4*miv  tW  btirl 
si^ated:     ■'Uhlike  most  o the?  coiintr it's  ot  t  {jc  wor I d,  Uiv  rnit ed.  St >jt*'H 
has  no  fflinlstry  of  education  or  other  ite^^^ 

exercises  direct  control  ovt-^r  edu^at  lona  1  ins?  It  at  i  oivs , . , ,  ivr  tvat  v  fci 
itlng  associations  have  undertaken,  ttds  inbcrfntlv  Kwctti^^wal  fw^^ 
of  establishing  standards  and  lavutlfyini^  ln.;iit\it  i^rts  '-^i^h 

icfaieve  thexa*. . 

•jho  thret»-|MdJie  Courc  «f  ApptMl^  ruttd  "tfe.it  ihi  Shtrtaan  Act 
is  not  applicable  to  Hlddlfe  States  cff«duet  .,  .;    th.^t  tU»  -i^f  tt^uts«t.?f»vt'5 
are  not  such  as  to  warrant  jwdlcl/tl  inlffHerenct-  w»th  rm'  .ir^^r t^du.it imt 
-and  meBJbershlp  poliei<»s  of  MiddK*  StaioA;  At^4  Us  n ,  ,»?i^^iniH,|  ik*-  ?»ft* 
ftocefts  eiauj«3  to  bt^  appl4cahl4r.  ?f,'»rj»irlir  yi-bAt.tr  h:.t^  noC  suSta.»n«Mt  v^.i 
burden  of  showing  Irrationaltr^  of  thv  r«riuv  in  qui-.Uon  an  applied 


i -ir>4«»t  Khi<h  Win*!         jor^ct •  4  * i«r  tf|e  bu^iini^as  wtld*  not 

•  f^pf^Umv.      It  .-tgf <?t^d    US'  Mitidlf-  ;5f  liCrT* *^thin  tlt^  deiflre  f">r  per-' 
2r^nal;  prof  it'  ;alghi  inf  la^nc4  <sduc4t  Sonal  goals  in  Bubtlis^  v^ys  ^ 
4if  f  ictile  to  dec^sc^t      l3«><t| 'destructis#€^  ii^  the  loi^  V^ti^  of  that 
atmosph^r^  of  •  ^^cadesjii^  incjui ry^'  ti^h ich  appellants'  .atandards  ti^r  • 

/  TluiH  t hi'  court  ri(?yer!ii*d  Jud|^  f^mth        the  Supr«»fe  Court 
slut^e<iu€^tiy  refused  "to  ri?Viei#  tlie'  tme.^  "    - 

■        :V      lijl^^^^  school  to 

i*or  f  ai^-  Xc!»rpor4l  r '  S2  5  "ml  1  i  Uii^  V '  VRC^  he  id  'govie'rn^fit "  cbn-^  • '  ^  • 

■  1 *t'o-' drv<* Jof  -'t/rsi'inlf^R^  pt^tb^  .  f      henl-ch  ■  pmmi^wo£04M0nnl^-  ■  • 

.  ^        ,    .  .      .  .  ..  .         .       .    .  . .,  .  ^  .       ...  >  ■  ■  _    ■    y      >  ••  •  ■•  ■ 

ffv  t47?<i  two  r>t  fh*>a*»  pr^s^rfittt*!  w<E*ff*  tau^tn)       the  W#*biiter  cai8p«H« 
Tk.it  X^il^  ^r<lv       fiiiitfent*^  reswiltied       Kl^rfaxle  Wtfh^teri;  »any  of 
themn  A^p'^n^ni  ty^  ?rui^  tA  f\v^%T  un  tnme  up^n-an^  outdated "xat a |^og 
.%#htc!i^  ii^d       •       liirl .  tJiii  c^cnr^iil  '^^'  chan^j^^d  avnef^hip  or  .  lack  0i  . 

v.*^S*?*''f U,v  ivrKS'^'t^^*!  "'^^^t*^  i'^tl'i  th.%t  "'Wv>Tbt*^t  is  r«;:^ii^i^rMlly  i»na.:Crit:d 

V 


* 
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..."  - 

t-yacrjl.|.  Suy£l tniHoiit^*  V.>1,  ^^-^  e;,%r%U^t:t^  iHr-ttU'V  UU.niU/v  V:^^^ 

qu<*rat. I r^ns  .  in  rhl^  .-u^rtun?  .'«f««  .;ft.,*w?^  ft/fi*tr-:  f.iil-- 

•Cii^M               ^ji^  .\n^r5r.^,  tti^^'^^  ^.^^-tn-^t^.  h.-.,  i 

.  ^^^^^ 

^rtvi  z^,  :*^M,^t              ■/   ,  ...... 

^Vi.      H^iTl^'^'f                                          ^^-Ht-J^^."  *  ■f^'ScW^l'^    c'i-!r>^?^'^^^^ - 


The  ftrist  vifj^-'er mary  sciichiJ^  :v-  f;-T»%:i  i^^  LiA^rrr*  ir^  l7a.l*  W^s 

-  y^^'  ■      ■        ^  .■  /      ■  ■  ■/  V'  . 

followed  by  •  4Che  es^'ahlt.^;hn:««c  ot^^t  vthcfr'  in  I^jJvov  bv  .^ti:' the  iit^t. 

private,  their  HtarAariis  .  wer^^  ■  Ivi^  ^  and  •  rc^vt  -yti^rc  i^r?ot  t-div*7.U''t^^  \ 
graduated  ' oni-  5;tud€^nt  "api^r,^"  h*rT\^^^      tt^'^yu^K'  .  ..  .        ^      v .  '         '  * 

4.ppwj.::t«:i  v:etrr  l$u:a.rv  ■.:.r.^^  z"''^^.  -  ^ -^"^^z  r-:'  '^u^  .    ■ :        .i\/r^-:li-^h4.ni.  :ir^4 


■     ' '  ....         J  ^  >•'._••    ^  ■ 


.,ni«.»Hri4'vi  .^t«it.sit>  t.hf'y'faH.'^i  at  one  ftch<»U  were  wel-  ; 

..*n.tiH-  n<-'x'w    ThivH.  ^>ntatl<^  l*et.*?rliiarv  (Jlleg*-  offered  a  two- 
.-.M  i^^yf^iJ^  U^RiJ  .Vf.i,v-  other  .nllegeH  U^d  a^^opt^^fl  a  three-year  standard; 
t*  ...n-t  rtt^.ui  th.ii  appLKaRts  .tiu^t  h*.  ahlt-  to  read  and  write,  but  that 
te4u.tr,.^r.e0t  v.is  wa-.ved  ^mtl^  tf>  beginning  cf  the  second  year.  Maay 
Apnr trail  ^ru^.n-.ts  enrolled  first  at  Ontario  and  then  completed  their 
rr.iinlng  in  the  States.    At  the  two-year  schools  of  the  ISSOs  and 

«itudents  heard  ti  e  same  lectures  twice,  sitting  on  the  front 
hi^nchcs  ai4  juniors  and  ihe  back  ones  as  seniors. 

One  factor  that  slowed  the  growth  of  foraal  education  was 
the  '♦"every  man  his  own  Vet"  attitude"  of  f ariiiers .    The  Bureau  of  Animal 
industry' s  handbooks  W  animal  diseases  helped  many  to  do  without  a  vet- 
erinarian.   County  agricultural  agents  also  performed,  or  attempted  to 
perform,  certain  veterinary  functions. 

In  1908,  more  than  800  huroau  vett'rin.iri.ths  WRre  enjsap^^^ 
inspection  and  other  efforts  to  elininatf-  arif«uil  A.  Pvf»*r»- 

tsent       Agriculture  be^amc^  th^  j^rim' if^.il  x^tr^l^loyr^r       vtftf^-^in^f.f. i-H.^i.,  tr-  . 

Secretary  of  Ag; iculturr  .appr^lrte-J  3  c^irs'iti*^'^^-  tt-,Ytrv-i^--  f  S^'-^t^''  ^'^'^^^  ^-mtS.^^  -' 

.  ■  .  '.  ...  ...  ;  .         .    :  . 

"ulum  of  v^terittary . ci>ll«;*gi*s.  ^nU       -lidvi^^k-        c     ■  'vur^^ii^-t  r^y^  '^i^^jlily-  ■ 

....    ....  .      .  ,  •  4 .  .         .  *  _  , ,    ■  .    ,         .    .  "  , ,  ,' 


'     .  ■    ,:•-.:„.   \/;.:  •     :   :>  ,     ,■,•  ,.  „  ;,:  ^ 

^    .  ■  ■.  ■        ■  ■  ■ ' v'V".         '     ■    '  " '  '.. 

'^'^'of  "tli*i''^hira^^  Vettrinary  CoHecc,  the  Ohio  staix*  vctifrinarla^.  and  A.  >^  - 

.  Karringt^n,  assistant  chief  of  the- Bureau  of  Anii!^^l  Indu^rv.  V- 

c<WJiBlttee  vlsited<al I  veterinary  coUcrch  iti  the  United  States  and  one  in 

/  .    ...  ^      ..  ..^   ,,    ^   ,  ........  f   ■■       ,  .,  :  "    

C^iria^a^  cl^ssifving  th»?js  into  HhTi^  in  t^rtfe  of  ^ti^»!  r  graduate^^* 

.  ■  ■ '     ' "  ^- .y..  ...... .   -  . 

*  cliglhility  fot.  the*  cvvi I,  se-rvice  .<?x«iin^  A,  j'URij)!*  .(li  schools);   .  ' 
:         'formerly  eligible v  .n^v  Ineligibie  "{4  ^jshools);        Ineligible  (4 

^qliools)  •    ^'he  com^^  recd^«?rtdat ion    on  thi»  courses, 

^'•-V-'       ''".."'r'.'y.'    ■^'"'■^0^::  ^  ,  '  '  '  r: 

•  and  Che  likniimMil  in  e(jcfa  ^doyr  tju* 

■■-    ^-.^  '::-r,  -3-  r.  [^,  -  ■.  ..  ^.^  .   .   ^.  .    .  ■  -     .  . 

•  ■  ■■  ■         *  •  ^  ■     ^  ^ , .  .  ^ . 

A  ciSWiittee  ftf  bureau  is taf^  chaircn!  by  Farrisigton  impl^mfint«d. 

the  r^cinnmendatidna  by  appropriate  regulations  governing  ellgiljility  lor 

'■.  V.ifi^JstT^xjftittH^  T^^fe  were  pul^llshed  in  I9t>9  in  a  pamp^ilfet  detailing 

^  th6  <rbursdS' ^6  veterlibry  colleges  and  lis? ting  the  colleges  "accjredited 

aad  qualified  to  supply  Che  graduate  enter  t^e«#  .civil  aer*-  f 

V^iee  ex^niifiatiiin^       It         ox^lairt^d  ttiat  **fto  powt-r  to  direct  or  control 

the  Work  of  thm  vot^finary  sehoolH  or  colleges  1?*  ycla^nied  by  the  Civ^l 

-f  :     '  ■.       ■  '       ..  ■ 

\<;p^^^  tl^e  Ifep3riEn«.?{it  of  AgricuUiire.    thf*  regul.4tions 

"•"/.i..  -vr«.'''.', .  ,,      ..■  ..    .-.  '  ■•    .■   ,  .     .,      f-  .'.    .  .  . 
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luturs,  iurt«<iln>5  i^^^  hours  of  ciinlcai  instruction.    The  at^ 
,'ffait»'fi  rt^llefit'S  Hstt?<!  In  the  pamphlet  vete  ttdt  f.radtHl,  Wf>r*'rv      -  . 
.->lr>h.iHetlWd;  a  rtumher.of  foreign  colleges  were  Included .  . 

The  National  DefeiiKe  Act  of  191b  authori^d  the  format  ion 

0i  an  AravL  vet eriiiary^  corps  and  the  coxmnlssionirtR  of  veterinarians^  in 

*  '1 

the*  j2;rades  of  second  J.leu£enatrt  throufjlr  major ^  provided  thev  had  graduT  ^ 
4ted  front  "a  recognised  veterinary  college  or  university**;  noneomndssioned 
ranks  were  provided  for  under  general  orders*    At  the  peak  in  October 
19118,  the' Arm'  had  18^007  veterinarians^  two-thirds  of  whom  served  over- 
sens.     Sixteen  enlisted  personnel  jt^eret  assigned  to  each  40(1  animal s« 
However,  some  60,000  animals  were  app^ently  acquired  by  the  Anterican 
Expeditionary  Jorce  before  a  veterinary  hospital  was  opened*    More  than 
a  year  ^fter  Aiaerican  ttodps  arrived  in  Fran^^e,  veterinary  servicc^?^ 
remained  inadequate^as  indicated  hy  a  high  lnrld<^nce  of  ronragti*ii*^ 
diseases ' aiming  the  animals  ir  ^  . 


•  ^  Ghae  work  attributes  the  Improvement  in  jeducational  jitandarVfs 

insnediately  after  t:he  war  to  orders  of  the  Armv  snrgwn  pfn^r.ti  who,^  tn 

.    ■  .      ■  .»    ,  ,       '       ,      ■  , 

19^8,  required  at  least  t*o  years  and.  In  1*>20^  four  yiMifH  ol  pri<^r 

high-^chopl  for  veterinary  ^tudf»nts  to  be  exempted  fum.  mliltarv  5i»*r^ii - 

Ab  a  cqnseqtifnce,  private  v^t^'rin^rv  col  lepeH  which  had  dr>'r^inati*d  thr 

Aiaetlc4n  Veterinary  Medical  Association  "toppli^d,  oxlr  a!  ter.  anothi^r  / 

leaving  all  veterinary  education  to  publ  U^iv  BuppVirtvd  in^t luxt         .  .  .^'^'^ 

..  .The  Army'-^W"  wartime  demands  fbr  Vft^^r-tri-^r  ian*^-  f^d  Ic-rf  Ct:-'' 

relaxation  \n  the  .^ichaolsV  ref^uit  r^t^t^nts  1  i^T"^iitr«:incv .  ;isi4^  ti.Ti--|^«':rJ«^f.irf^n 

•  of  training.    New  regulatli>ns  .  iti^suei  t^lntiy  in  rVl5,.  L'V  the  J^e-er v  t.ii  v  ^?r" 
-'AgricuUure  and  ttie-head ■  6'f  the-  Civil  "5t*r/lc!e  Cdtel.^^^^iirr*"  y.vmRhf.  -iii  • 


«.  ' 

.  "  m'  '  ,  '  ■  ■     ■  ■ 

fturit  ii«pervif»lof«^v»f  thi»  wsrk  of  che  vv tvt inarv  colleges       nhiill  enabl^t 

» J         ■  •   ■  ...    -  «...    .    *   ■       ■     '  -  •  * 

ari  faithfully  cosspXvipR  with  tN*  mntrHJ!?  5t<ind^rd  o  4mJl- 

cmttd  in'cl»esi^  regulat  toft^/'     :Tht>  r  ine  in  standards^ 

—V     ■  .  .,; ■  ■   v,..V- :  .   ■     '  ■  . :        ,      ■■     ,.    , 

««r&fe«r  «?f  v^*t«rr<Wi^4n^  leaving  the  proU-^^ton  fev  rutir^iacnt  <jr  »l«ath. 

'  -    Tt-  vas  dluriifti-r  iit-i?i.  period  .  that         AVM,^, ,ra«rd  i«tfi.        buslnesis  ,  .,„ 

VteM te^.  'ck*!  iej^e^'  v.t«*" Ir4>^t;  .ic^Vl  ^n:it\  xmt  of  thy  Rur*-au;oC ;  Anitsal , 

'■^tv^m  't'tie  htAti^:in' 'i'  li'-t  .     thi.'  Ar^^rif-fin  'iC^m^t'^  vpralltid  'h'j''*,^  ^iwi^td- 

■■     '■  '  .  *      ,  . 


?  -  546  1 


I,  bill,  wished  c/ enroll  exceeded  the  capacity  of  vet<?rlnary  school 
Nev  srHcols  were  ^ahlished  and,  by  1972,  a  total  of  22  ««re  accredited 
Ln  the  U.S.  and  Canada.    '*  ^*  , 

For/many  years,  |;he  Bureau  of  Aniroal  Industry  published  the  only 
list  of  app«^ed  foreign  schools,  whose  graduates  cotlld  apply  for  'jobs  as 
bureau  velf^rlnetians.    the  schools  were  "evaluated  by  weans  of  mailed  ^ 
queati^nal'res,  p*rsonal  knowledge,  of  veterinarians  in  the  United  Sta^^s, 
and  statements  of  agriciiltural  attaches  of  th€f. countries  where  the  schools 
are  sltuatc-d  "  and,  whenever  p'ossible,  by  personal  visits  by  members  of 
the  Coaiwittee  on  Foreign  Educatlop.    Starting  in  1950,  the  American  Veter- 
inary Medical  Assoaiation  published  and  pai?^qdically  revised  its  own  list 
of  foreign  veterinary  colleges  deemed  comparable  to  U.S,  schools*  which 
it  had  been  accrediting  since  the  192Qs.      The  bureau's  list  of  foreign 
schools  differed  from  the  ^is^ociation^s*  and  the  validity  6f  both  was 


>ie.    Regular  inspections  were  difficu 


dehatfibie.    Regular  inspections  were  difficult,  and  iopossible  for  school!* 
bch Ind  the  Iron  Curtain  whose  gradnates  sought  U.S .  eraployroent .    Yet  a 

■        .  .  .  .  ^  • 

third  list  of  far^lgn  schools  was  maintAln^  by  the  Army,  as  a  guide  to 

,  .  .   . .  , .        ,  .  ■    ,       .    "      ....      ■    .    .      , . 

the\^oiTunlsslohlni^  of  veterinarians,    I^^^  the  AVMA   replaced  Its  earlier 

list  with  one  developed  bjr  a  system  similar  to  accreditation^  with  a  fonsi  of 
self-stiidy  foll^pwied  by^ 

•*at^j>roved"  rather  than  "accredited,"  a  term  reserved  f or ^U-S.  add  Canadian 

schools-.-   .    . 

The  AV>fA  was.  Included^ on  the  Cormnissloner  of  ftducntion*^  lif;t 
of  recognize^  accredit  ing  agencies  published  In  1952  under  the  termsl  of 
the  Korean  X.r*  Sill,  and  on  the  first  UsC  of  recognized  agencies^  if?sui*d 
/     *         '  hy/the  National  tn  19S7, 


'     ■  "  .      -  .   .....  ,  ^ 


Sippet did  ^ill  UiP'r  ^^^Itl^r^  ^  :^tHi'^,nii-,  liNirn   '  _ 


-iAary  $ichoals&-*-afKi  had  hem  d^i'nt       u^r  Cif^v  w^^^r^^..    ii  took  f^ur 
fx:!:. ',     Bore  years  u^  c conclude  th*"  m'S^^tii^itirtn*  v-hi^fh  \(^  th*^xmip.iyn  iiyjti.it«*d 

......  ■       .  ■  ♦  / 

ceriniifiate  this  activity  4inU  ir$tWe  iht  uvr^fTrvnt         thi*  fivii 


n^gat i actions  ^^ere  aided  hy  tt^*  ?act-. th.it  raf^oR  vi>£%-*ri*i^^ri.in«;  m  thw\ 

;^r&ealture  umi  Army  ^ep^Ttrtijt^ntsr  wr?" T^^pre?*^^  ro^itciLH  of 

tbe  ass^HO.ciat  ion*  "  (Wf^r  the  ^vVvir^,  ^AiTr  ti^'uV^^  sir^vi^r;!.  ..ii .  }»-,f<t    .■  ;•■ 

sjLx  AV>5A  .presidents  'an^J.  thc^^Arr-v « -xhr:i?*:*i -"^t^  "  ■ 

cultur^^»■;;tif■il.cla■J:fi:V^4^^^^^  veil'  >n^-».,  f  .;fi>*'r^''vr'v^i^^'^trf  <^f 


.    .  -     ' -school  *,    Tc^tfH^P  ■;^^plii^:.ini*^.  ^1-4^  ^f  »4*5Jt;#fM^..<. 

■  ■■■        ..  .  ■     :        ,  .  ■  .       .  ,         :  ■     ■    ■  ^ 


►  .  ,^,v  ..y   i,  ,    »•  f  iJ.  .*  ?'v  .)  iU'.iii  who  Is  .1  tft  J  crin.irian;  that 

;t,  ->f^ tluiV  ii'f^i  t!'..-it  Jll  f  ,i'  J I  it,K>£5  h\> 

.fSi-r-tu^ii-  t-  t'iu  '•.■',i-''»^r  ,}\  ^t.iUnt^  <nt<^Uvd;\md  that  the  curriculum 

.--.r-jf-!  i-%'es  .it  U'Sisi  l-Sxir  .u:,,jvltT.j r  vt'.\r<,  tif  1?  weeks,  oach  with 

rS'..'.. .  r*'*'      .,:  r«'-f  M  uv.t  ...nU^-^r  .fppr«vjvni-'.  of  vi'tffitiafy  scltcbls  by 
lU  :  v;  jf  triii  Ht\>f  A^rl.^'aUtjrc  prf^t'Cik  ii  AltniLir  ncrrt'dltitig  by  the  Aswr- 
i  -.t*^  VrU  T  -  u  *T'^  *1  A*^MH  i  ir  ion .    Tht*  unysual  ^duc«itio«At  role  of 

t.':>t'  "vKt       U  .^f  r  ■t.v^'i  Ar"T  i-{»."r«*T"tm*nf :  v.^r-  ^LSHor* Lif.^Hl  with  their  unusual 

■V.i  1  "-a-U^.'ff  'ih^nn'  ^^nntv^vf.-.r    t^ver    hall,  '      t?;r  n.:*tion*s  vt*tt*r ln<ir LittS 

p^ci-'^^~>^  ^^...^'^^  v^^.>^^  the  redurris^rit  rect^rt' decades  •  of 
:%^u  aif«^i.c,  It  in  %i  t  t^ng  r^duv.it  l^>nct1  vi  ndardf>  has  been  a<  companled 
^"<^[.A  4x.^-'-t:r.au'^4.  jv^rt.lcipi*t  ti>n.  nt.  i;a\n:.tnrr.i*nt  vrl t*rinar in  AVM\  4if  fairs ♦ 


f;    rhr  /Vofed  ii.it  U>n  of  Vcr^^r  i?5irv 

7         v  « ' 

itoer lean  Vetfct in.ary  jjiev i t>w >•  OrtobtT  .1 '^nH»':  p,- i.,  >,  :     :  .  •-i.^'. 

.  ■■■  V, :.;■„,,■  „•  V  ,,,.■■■.,.,:"„  :       .   ...         ,.    .  ,  ,.  ■  .  '     ...  ..  ■  ;■  ...  .. . 

2,    l>«'e  touis  A.  fieri  51.11  <*nd  ISt^lvvn  M.  i  iinpf»el]  ,  V«:'£ert«-jiry  m  i  ttaf  v 
History  of  the.  United  }^t.tt«-«s,  Vetet  (n-ir-.t,'  !1.i>i,? z .J r0rp.r-r.c1t  Jc-??,  C^sf^al^^'C».,,  ..  .... 

eircu'i^r  : . i^'K:-;' . ' : ^ .    : ■  J.', ,:. V'.:,',, ,V':;:':  . 

■Off  ict\:  of  th.<-  K«t  iW^yh  •{:k»a':tAt*-      i^-.tfir^ysit.       iLi  ',s\irv    .:?»■*  *;  ?- . 


c^b^?uC  7,0f*0  ;priv;it*^  pr-ict  1 1 i<>nt       er^pl<^v€»ij  pirt-titne  hv  ARS  on  a  fee 
>         ^  ^*^8^i^5t0rv  ,ictl^  c)iar^rtt^r>.,  .Mafty  addition- 

.  j1  v^£*?r inariana  C'nga|?i^U  inr  private  practice  have  b^f^n  Federally  accredited 
to  pi»rfert3  certain  official  r*?gulatory  functions.    Taking  Into  coasideratioii 
alV  phases  of  regulatorv  vt?termarv  Tnedicin«  ,  ^  t     MS  has  a  direct  responsi- 
M i    >'  i "  * ^«  *3 ^ ^  ^pprox i ma t el y  i wo- thirds  o f  the  veter ioar lass 
in  thC'  United  States.    This  €'xplaln»^t  Cakvn  by  the  DepartUient 

rning  Che  nann«r  in  which  veterinary  e^u^atioji' is  conducted  both  in 
tbi«  country  and  sf?ro.id"  r't*onsen»us  of  Vicys  Held  hv  Committee  Membership 
on  Cont t nuAt  ton  of  Vet |  n ^ry  Educat ion  Cornni t tee ,  June  } 4,1  ^57  menorandum 
f^^^-  Wingic V  Agricultural  Research  R.  CI arkson,  Deputy 

:Adm"n t«tira tor ASsVi  ■  ^ 


i 

/ 


•1.    See  01  af  Schwar2k«»p.f,  *'Rt.<|Miriv:rM.!.'r.:  i.t  I  tti\r^u.^7\  V.r-.;  i.-  ^  -i," 
American  Vet imiry  Revtewt  Oftahcr  I'^fl-S,  p.  , 

..•    2.    See  touit,  A.  .M«r.l,l  lat         SV-^wsit      **\»;T.|h,-i:  .  :;5g,^'-<-i;-'>V. ; ' 
ttlstoiry  pf  the  United  5tati'h-.  V#t**f  iiutry  *.l,-v^v»,^in**  v.v-f|H<t.if  i-t'n,  f;?r.K't.--.%  i"-'' 
pp.  351-2.  , 

United  States,  Bureau  of  Anitnal  Industrv^,  1',?^.  r?t?ftfrrrT<'ttf        .%^fu-uli'^i  ^  . 
Circular  133,  July  6.  1908. 

EKaainattqo^  Sureau  of  AnlnsaJ,  Induh-trv,  l\r>,  ?nTti.-*rm'^tt       A^.r  *-v:^t:'?'^tr>. 
C»reuUr  150,  1909,  p.  1. 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  ♦ieneral,  DepartmerJ  ^>t'  thi  ArriV,  ,      ? \.  i  ' 

6.    Merillat  and  «:.fispb^ii,  ap,  < j t  >.  ♦  pr*  I**, 
■  7.  RegolatUonsjioven^^ 
Ination,  Office  of  che  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  a?  A^xM^'nlnu.',  i-^l- 

8.  R.E-  R^hrasisier,  "Veter  inirv  Medical  F  un  ariMi."       :  U  -  f  '  . 
Biauch,  ed..  Accreditation  in  HlRhi^r  l-ducaf io? .  f.s.    jii-*'  h'*;^'^'-'^S 
1959,  p.  218. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  21^. 

10.     The  Agricultural  Res*^arcH  Sfrv-lct-.  'Vifef-^^vs  :r5?*r^  ti-- .       '.^     >-  ■ 
time  veterinarians,... MoHt  of  thest-  xire  enRaRed  in  ri*i5ul.-»f  .?rv   :.:tx'^\kf  i-^ 
pertaining  to  food  inspection  and  the  c<»rttral  anU  er.iiJicit ico    t  S  ti »  p - 
diseases*  ...Tn  addition  t»>  these  fuU-tlsJC  veterlft;»rv  .•fr^^b^v***' m-'i  n 
aboac  7,000  private  practttion3?r^¥  efaplowd  part-tjr,*^       AK;'        t  r,  .   | .  ; 

in  regulatory  activities  of  a  vcttrinai  v  ch^t***.! v»t  V<.mx  ivJvJit  iv:^  >*., 

veterin3X*ians' engaged  in  private  pt act k*c-  h-ive  t-*^*'?:.  v«-:»;i»-i.»i:i v  .-JV.-ti^U!.:.:: 
perform  certain 'off  iclal  reguiat<*ry  jtincf  f*^iK>,     i-^km^;*  mt*^  .  *^n;^i.k  s  ^ 
all 'phases  af  regulatory  vet  erinarv  fnedlclne,  tin^  '^rS  tf^'v  ;*.Hjj«v:t  i*^-^' 
hility-  In- the  -quallf  icattOfls\.\f ;  apprtmlsutelv  t^''-ti*irJ-i/r^     rtt-.-       t^r 'Ir^jr -i-.^ 
in  the  United  States.    This  *!xpl.rl«''-  the  ■f»;»-^rf:..a  t  'll'-efi^  f^^*  ^r-f-  ';.'f--.trr a 
crohcerning  '  the  "manner  in  ■whit:h-.wt%,»ri,«arv  ed«w',attoiv--v'^  visrid;;^; t<-'*is4:r-^ 
this  country  -and  ahroad"  ..(•*<:»m^tmn«»i  i.r.  Vi«fw.s. -^U'lvrM- -r^^j.tt eu-  W^ef  -'^ 

.'on  Continuation  of  Vctt'tln^r*:  Kdn^^AlU.'X^J^i^:lir^if:ti^^  ^* ,  ^       '  r-.^V;^ 

...  from  C,  K.  ■Mingle,  Agrieultural  .V-;;farch  .Sctrt^.tif* 

/'AdminiBtratof*  AK^). 


-  t  M  ^ 


f 


App^n^iix  III-         ,    -  \  ■ 
^i^JL?,.lfi  ,^^^-«^V  ^'f^tV'-'y  i^^t  K^^-^--r     1^  U  4  iH^lfifn^  Hill/ 


Thtf  INW^^r^ity  of  K_        dr<crft»^.'^  itself  ^ir*  3«  innovative^ 
Tit?Ti*T€5l^entl'3l  imWcr^lty  vtthct0t  v.iUH,  opi^rating  ouc       a  ^mtll  office 

!|*2haisnif  /    St  if^  *i|apt?c  two  yi^ptn  0I6  Cuttire  ts,  ift  4o«bt* 

itB  pT^i&l4ent4  Ay  an -mt^pokmi^t^f^ ^t$ph^nit^^  that  • 

U  iooklng  fc^r  aduU  Htiid<wt^--W5ture  adults*  that  ts»  often  age  40 
or  50.  a  I  thc>Mgh  m*^ody  if*  c  turned  smay  hefaus^e^  of  age*  -  ^ 

■■  ''Ve '  reqiiirc  a  high-schooi"  diploTOi,"' 'ht'  iiaYii/'i^  .M:  Dccce*er  ,1972 
4nt<^rvii?w^  ^*md  %jt^  \p^t  ^  good  deal  af  .^*j^hasia  on  t he  iibeial  arts  b¥ 
r«*quir$n|5  jaa»e  60  ^M^l^t^f  hQuv<*>  plafi  40  hoyrs  in  the  student  mfk^OT 
■  t  i^.ld  •  ib  'fiw^f^'  An^^^     -^inor  *  ■  t      " ir^iv tnK  i^me\  h^^^^^^        ^^^^  ^  tv^s""' f  or  ^. 

^.>rk  'i^i^i^t'- ^t.^^f.  ii^-f  ■ix->f^45>llv  y-^' 's.^W'^t-i^'f      "     rill  fr^j.itjt  ^  ■  Thi^^ ... 

^ t  ■>f^*  rvjr.^rr^^i*  -mvv  ^Ft***^  ^n-i  .t.ijp^^e 

'   "    .  '  •       •    ■  ■         •    ' '    '    J"  ' 


r 


K^Tf^     ft^l^lf    W'"^?^^  I'^v^'i 


:  ERIC  ^ 


The  university,  whose  slogan  ts  "The  World  is  t)ur  Campus." 
^ccVs  an  individual  approach  in  which  students  are  not  regimented,  tl.c^ 
netting  is  hon---«np^titive    and  individual  study  is  cmphaBlzed.    AH  «i 
this  in  possible  because  students  do  not  attend  classes.    B  says  that  : 
Uu-re  iK  no  set  length  of  titne  for  each  course;  nxnce  this  tend.s  to  U  t- 
^ud^rp^s  drift,  3  three-tmjnth  standard  has  been  set  for  each  doiv^e,  but 
thi«i  can  be  lengthened  by  request. 

Che  Itniversity  of  K  is  in  trouble  because  it  has  only  140 

.ivtive  f;tudcnts.    Some  300  applicants  might  enroll  if  the  university's 
lorMimicy  Were  affirmed.     Not  that  B  would  use  ii  word  like  legitimacy" 
W  does  ad»lt  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  for  how  does  one  establish 
credibility  for  a  nev  and  innovative  Institution  when  things  iieem  to 

In-  ';tack.ed  agatnfit  it?  • 

Hl.^  account  goiis  something  like  thls-aml  his  candor  i^i  tune- 

wv-rn'ty: 

lh<j  uJtiv*;Tsity  npt'ned       Tebruary  1971 »  chatL*^red  undt-r 
^f:iU'  1  iw       a  nonprofit  instltutiou,    -In  March,  31  studentH  arrived.  . 
i..,vi:ijr  paivi  .1  v2fJ  evahtarion  fee  pins  $20  for  each  under^-raduati^  quirf. 
h,.of      the  unlv..r«lLy  promptly  applied  for  timber  ship  in  the  state 

lUoh  oi  4v>ll*^«es  an^  universities.     After >cnding  In  a  team  whic 
'  r,jHn.«       d.i:/  Ht.  tm-  unlversitv,   the  a»so.:  tut  ton  re  Y*:  <  tVd  !h«.  .iri^ii-^ i^^- 
.V.{  ^i^ijUcutivn  t.v  fh»'  .;Mt#V  a.-;soc-wir.ion.  of  rrr^^istrar-.  and  u;vi 

'  ,.....,.  ',^,t^i.on  ,ct.Iv  v.-  vmct.nl.'r  :»  U  k  J  uds  '  of  '  ^h-t av . ;  Al  though  H  v.;.,v  ^^-^^  i^ 


to  ;C  tV.'  ii^|'-...Ji<crt.*dlMl,lS5'8t'  .by  ' '''^■it  tattiil.:Viai^-'''Si''u^  ii  ...ar,  »'•'■'/ 

vanc(e4 ■  to  be :  Tce<>|m J  ^y,- '  i ^  t t't^liKria I j-  ft'^fiios: i at  top::.  i>^  '^Hn  :, in-,;; 
^Rovarive;  university  wtthowt  wall ;sV'"'-  'B 'alsoVvoiuntcrciieiii,  thAt,  ;he  lii-'"  ' 


M^rland,  Chen  Commissioner  of  Education*  had  pron*lse4\to  send  sora?   

'Official  to  visit  the  onivetsity  and       investigate  the  iltuaticm* 
Indeed,  B  tiKlusht    the     interviewer  loight  be  the  heralded  laessenger. 
With  three  private  associations  irehuffing  the  new  unlver- 

.',    ■     '     ■  "  ■  t  .......  ^       .       .....  .  .       .  .   .  .  ,  . 

alty  and  no  pipsltive  response  from-  the  U.S*  Office  of  Education,  there 
rewaiijed  the  charter  Issue^d  by  the  state.    It  so  h^i^ens  that  this  ^t ate 
lias  been  a  haven  for  dlploina  mills,  and  B  taiows  it.    It  is  an  unfortunate 
coincidence,  he  explains,  that  Ms  univeraity-without-walls  happens  to  be. 
located  in  a  state  where  it  might  WB>.iBistaken  for  a  degree  alll.  He 
acknowledges  that ^ the  tmiversity  attempted  a  doctoral  program  but  drop- 
ped  It  in  favor  of  concentrating  on  bachelor's  prpgrams  and  a  master's, 
prlik-rily  in  loarketlng  and  administration.  ■  The  undated  current  Unlver-  ' 
Sity  of  K         bulletin  emphasizes  associate  and  bachelor  degrees  rather 
than  graduate  %»»rk.  '  \ 

Cooling  in  its  hospitality  to  diploma  mills,  the  state  enacted 
a  law  in  1971  ei^tabllshlng  new  minimum  standards  administered  by  a  new 
board  for  licCTslng  private  colleges.    Under  the  original  law,  regionally 
accredited  Inptitutioits  an6  those  whose  credit  ^as  accepted  by  three 
accredited  laatltutlons  were  esei^t  from  licensure.    Howet^er,  upon  applying 
for  exemption  under  the  latter  provision.  President  B  learned  that  it  had 
never  been  utilized  by  the  state  board  and  had  st^sequently  been  deleted 
by  the  legislature.    Thus,  lacking  accreditation,  the  University  of  K 
had  no  legal  alternative  but  to  apply  for  a  state  license^    One  of  the 
requirements  for  a  license  Is  a  financial  statement «  As  B  put  it»  this 


was  a  tine^consuaiiig  business  aih4  the  certified  financial  audit  was 
coBj^eted  mily  "last  «#eek."   Also*  speaking  frankly,  he  says  that  the 
financial  picture' is  not  t»>o  good  because  the  lack  of  a  lie^ise  or 
accreditation  or  approval  for  veterans  (which  cannot  be  obtained'  before 
two  years  of  operation^)  keeps  away  students  and  Ineo&ie. 

■•  •  •■  '       ■  ■    ■■  . 

Its  bulletin  states  that  the  nonprofit  university  is  de*' 

'  ■  ■.-        ■  .  ■  •  ■  ^-  %        ■  ■  ■  ,       .  . 

pead,ent  \9on  endowments,  grains*  contributione,  and  tuition  •paynenta* 
butL  B' indicates  that  no  grants  or  contributions  have  yet  been  received.  ^ 
About  $5,000  in  **endoffl^nts'*  have  been  spent  and  none  have  been  invested. 

Other  available  funds,  B  volunteers,  have  included  $20,000 
in  loans,  of  which  he  contributed  $10,000  and  a  stud^t,  $5,000.  The 
Student,  he  explains,  is  a  68-year-old  voamn  who  is  also  a  oeiaber  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.    "Khyvjust  last  week,  she  returned  f^o«  het  suaaisr 
*-  home  in  Michigan^"  remarks  B(h«rd  S,  listed  dn  the  catalog  as  Director, 
Academic  Affairs.    "She  called  me  and  she  is  ready  to  start  again.  SUm 
wfittits  to  te&e  a  course  in  AKdieval  history  from  mt  and  v&  are  ready  td 
/■•Start-.*' '  ■  ■     '  ■  -  ] 

What  qualifications  does  S  have  to  teach  iKdieval  history?  | 
'Ifeli,  I*m  not  really  qualified  for  that>  ev^  though  I>^kve  a  master's  | 
in  iK»litical  science  from  the  Ihiivevsity  of  Connecticut.    But  I  use  thia< 
Very  good  text  from  McGraw^Kill—maybe  you  know  it.    It  is  part  of  a 
series  and  provides  a  yery  good  overview,  so  she  will  get  a  good  idea  : 
of  the  Middle  Ages<    She  is  very  enthusiastic." 

S  goes  on  to  display  a  letter  with  excerptp  of  statesients  of 
praise  from  satisf  ied  students.    One  is  from  P.M.,  who  is  head  of  ^a  f 


imiclpal  testitutloii  and  needs  a  bachelor's  degree  to  hold  hts'job.  He 
is  now  so  tilcased  that  he  is  plaanlng  to  go  oa  for  a  waster M's  file 
^ho«s  that  the  university  allci«d^l»  176  cre^fe-tours  for  military 
service  "life  experience"  aad  courses  taken  elsewhere;  he  had  to  take  an 
additioaall6  credit  tours  at  K.  used  to  reip^ire  192  <Ittarter  bouts." 

iays  Preaidetk  i,  "but        only  require  180.    Ifs  a  lot  ot  «ork  to  cm- 
vert  semester  hours  into  quarter  hours.")  M  «ay  have  gone  to  aU  the 
achools  reported  by  B,  bat  the  file  documents  at  most  82  units*  fin  a 
December  15,  1972  letter  commenting  on  a  draft  of  this  report.  B  tfrltes. 

f^our  are  mistaken  about  [P.  M.*s]  credits.    His  transclpts  from  and 

Colleges  show  78  semester  l^urs  which,  cmtverted  into  quarter  ho«<s. 

is  117;  three  semester  tours  at  College  is  four-at«l^-half  quarter 

tours,  plus  four  credits  from  the  Boa1^d  of  Parish  Education  from  the  „ 
Church  and  four  credits  awarded  by  _  University  total  129.5  under- 
graduate quarter  hours  credits.    Additlo^l  credits  ««re  awarded  for 
military  service,  his  life  experience  as  head  of  the         County  Parental 
and  Juvenile  Home  and  othe  specialized  schools."], 

B  explains  tb^t  M  was  one  of  their  first  students,  record- 
keeping waa  poor.,  and  the  case  is  a  Plainly.  M  ia  a  satisfied 
student .    He  allows  the  university  to  quote  him  and  declares  that  he 
found  the  courses  very  convenient  because  he  could  study  on  his  own 
instead  of  leaving  to  attend  scheduled  classes  vi^ch  might  be  interrupted 

-u^  4«K     "Tr  Is  not  a  correspondence  school, "you 
^    by  an  eoerg^pcy  on  the  job.      it  is  not  a  cwi  i~ 

tac«;  1  ~Jo,ed  U  and  I^^^to^ 


that  his  degree  is  useful*  because  he  now  supervises  three  facilities 
,  And  has  soiie  Ph.&.»s  on  his  staff.   He  a^ds  that  he  attended  several 
colleges;  *Vou  Mow,  they  never  did  send  all  of  those  transcripts  but  * 
I  ottst  have  taken  between  90  and  a  hundred  units."  ,  ' 

B  extracts  the  file  of  another  student,  C,        is,  he  says, 
a  good  example.    C  was  adcdtted  in  June  1972.  letter  of  adiaisslon 

states  that  he  is  typical  of  students  who  have  loits  of  credits  from  dif- 
ferent schools,  fflore  than  the  number  required,  and  that  the  Uhtversity  of  ' 

^  "^^^  a  B.S.  degree  if  he  takes  the  24  units  required  to 

round  out  his  education.    However,  the  university  will  w^ive  the  24  unit 
re<5ttir«Bent  and  settle  for  14  units   if  he  registers  for  45  additional 
quarter  units  for  a  Master  of  Sci^aice  degree.    The  letter  is  signed  by 
Edward  S*       \  ' 

Why  the  tie-in  sale?    "That's  wrong,"  S  agrees.    He  does  not  re- 
«ember  signing  the  letter  and -quickly  explains  that  the  decision  was 
oade  by  an  adiaiss tons  person  "who  is  no  longer  with  us."    B,  on  the 
other  h«ul.  sees  iH>thlng  wrong  with  the  letter.    "That's  one  of  ou^ 
rules"  and  he  thinks  it  is  a  g^  rule.    Perhaps  a  bachelor's  degree 
—  <*«S«e,  and  perhaps  it  need  not. 

However,  the  university  was  "innovative  enough"  in  other  areas  without  in- 
sisting  on  this  additional  innovation* 

B  suggests  another  "good  exaaiple,"  Mrs.  G.  a  registered  nurse.  The 
file  contains  a  very  recent  undated  letter  of  admittance  giving 
credit  for  sooe  three  years  of  prior  education    and  spelling  out  the  re- 
Huiiningieourses  to  be-taken;  the  photocopy  of  a 

T;  and  an  unsigned  notification  from  a  coimiwnity  college  that  >frs.  G  has 


taken  seven  units  in  a  course  related  to  nursing*  ^ 

Hew  does  the  tmivcrsity  tern*  that  these  transcripts  are 

tirtistiiortby?   Good  iiuestion*  «ays  Bi  the  tmiversity  accepts  these  to^ 
foraal  docuoents  for  the  tlate  being  whiXe  the  studente  write  for 
official  tratiscripts.    But  Mrs*  G's  letter  of  adiaission  is  ttot  tentative  - 
or  ci^tional;  it  states  that  the  uaiversitgr  has  e^ltiated  the  records 
subtBicted.  and  is'  giving  craiit  for  them.    Also  lacking  in  the  file  is 
any  evidence  to  link  tfie  transcript,  which  is  in  one  name,  perhaps  a 
maiden  naoe,  to  the  letter  of  admission*  which  1«  fn  MrsX  0'»  married 
namey  though  the  first  name  and  the  middle  initials  coincide. 

Again,  B  and  S  concSie  that  the  two  files  are  not  in  good 
shape,  but  they  say  that  the  stt^ents  and  the  studetits'  performance  are 
really  better  th^^he  files  might  indicate.    After  all,  this  usiver- 
sity-withoot-walls  e^hasizes  a  "one-to-one"  relationship  between  faculty 

aqd'students.    \ '  ' '  .  " 

I^,  there  are  ho  entrance  eixamlnat ions. 

Yea,  we  2o  require  a  high-school  diploma.  . 

Yes,  students  can  enroll  by  maiU  ««>  interview  is  required. 
If  the  Student  does  rfOt  yislt,  we  get  su|^iblent  information  to  evaluate 
his  major.    Leading  choices  are  marketing  management,  psychology,  and 
sociology,  which  ee«na  to  suit  many  nurses. 

Some  students  get  their  fees  reimbursed  by  thelV-employers,  such 
as  the  Hat ional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and  the  nearby  * 
U.S.  Naval  Station.    Federal  fimds?    Yes,  also  the  state  Power  Co.,  Mont- 
gomery' Ward,  Westinghousff,    and  other  con^nies,  says  B. 


The  University  Bulletin  lists  a  large  cluster  of  courses  in 
Christian  education,- religion,  and  the  Bible;  these,  according  to  B, 
are  den&ant.    It  Uats  a  faculty  with  few  advanced  degrees  but  some  marks 
of  business  9fid  religious  cosrpetence^    The  bulletiii  is  not  pretentious 
smi  makes  no  extramgfficit  claims;  it  speaks  of  a  program  designed  for 
"the  highly  raotlvated,  mature  person  who  CAH  and  WILL  organize  his  tinse 
and  energy  to  steet  the  high  standards  of  TCKIAY*S  univerdity." 

Though  the  University  of  K  ,       is  without  walls,  its  house 
•organ  features  a  photo  of  a  large  of f  ice— without  mentioning  that  the 

*  ■         /     ,,   ;■■   ,  .  '  ^ 

university  ^an  merely  a  tenant.    It  has  now  nwved  to  suburban  L  . 
where  it  occupies  One  large  cheerful  room  shared  by  President  B,  Academix 
Director  Edward  S,  a  secretary,  a  duplicating  machine,  a  coffee  machine, * 
and  architectural  drawings  for  a  new  suite  of  offices.  * 

The  university  has  awarded  eighteen  baccalaureate  degrees, 

■  -    ■   ».  •      »•  -  .   ■  ■--  

seven  oaster^s,  and  one  associate.    B  says  that  he  received  a  bachel^irs 

of  science  degree  f  rom   Southern  College  and  started  graduate  work 

in  economics  but  "I  didn*t  make  it/*    {Commenting  on  this  quotation,  & 
writes  "1  began  a  master *s  program, -but  I  left  it  because  of  personal 
reasons,  not  because  *I  didn't  make  it.*"l 

Tomorrow,  says. B,  he  is  off  to  talk  merger;  he  does  not  want  to 
say  with  whom  because  two  previous  sets  of  negotiations  have  fallen 
through*    "pur  merger  partner  already  has  a  self-study  Ci.ie.,  independent 
study  1  program  and  the  University  of  K  may  disappear  altogether." 

[President  B  writes:    "...the  true  proof  of  whether  or  not  we 

■  ■  ■  ->   

are  really  a  diploma  mill  is  in  the  work'fhe  students  do,  their  assignment 


their  exaainatlons,  their  neetiiigs  with  professors  and  the  backgrotmiia 
of  the  professors.,..  ^ 

^  ♦'There  Is  iiothleg  to  he  gained*  one  way  or  the  other,  by  your 

report  as  we  have  now  becoiM  part  of  another  university's  systeft.  Even 

though  we  cotaa  dissolve  the  University  of  K          our  agrees»nt  is  that 

alt  OK*s  debts  are  to  be  honored  and  Its  stud«its  arc  to  be  given  a  re- 
evali^tion  by  the  'parent*  university  and  credit  for  all  monies  paid  to 

•date.'^ 

[■       **He  have  laade  our  share  of  mistakes,  mainly  because  we  had 
to  go  ihrough  a  trial  and  error  proccQs^nd  we  had  no  i»recedent  to  follow 
but  onk  thing  is  certain— we  believe  in  our  concept  and  we  try  to  do  it 
to  the  Wst  of  our  ability.^  We  have  never  sold  a  dtplotna  aad  have  never 
allowedla  student  to  ^merely  go  through  the  motions*  in  accon^lishing, 
his. reqiiired  Studies...."*! 


ERIC 
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Appendix  tV.    Acercdttatlop  and  Inderal  Fuadiap 

Harold  SeiilBiaii 

[the  following  paper  was  prepared  by  Harold  Seldflian, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Ck>cQecticut«  for  a  discussion  on  accreditation  and 
eligibility  for  l^eral  progr«as  held  at  the  Brookinga 
^stitution  in  October  19^72.] 


Issue 

Should  eligibility  for  fundl'^g  under  various  FcMleral  progrtuns 
be  limited  to  edt»catioaal  institutions  accredited  by  national  voluntary 
agencies  or  associations  which  are  recognized  by  the  CosnaissioneT  of 
Education  "to  be  reliable  aotl^ority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered 
by  an  educational  institution*'?  '  > 


Backaround  -  .    ■  ^ 

Accreditation  was  devised  in  this  United  St§tes  as  a  means  by 
which  <»iucational  institutions  and  prof ^sional  associatloniB  could  e^tabo 
lish  standards  and  iconduct  self -regulation  on  a  voluntary  basis  without 
govermneat  restraint  or  direction.    The  principal  objectives  of  accredlta> 
tion,  as  enmaerated  by.  William  K.  Selden,  were  to  (1)    certify  that  an 
institution  or  program  met  standards  established  by  the  accrediting 

association;  <2)    assist  prospective  students  in  .identif  jring  acceptable 

■  ,     ..  '    .  '  '  '    ..  t>  ■ 

institutions  and  to  assist  institutions  in  detem^ning  acceptability  of 

,,,'»•■■  .  .  ■ 

transfer  credit;  (3)    create  goals  for  inprovenenfc  of  weaker  programs; 

I 

(4)  involve  faculty  and  staff  in  planning  and  self -^evaluation  process;  and 

(5)  protect  institutions  against  harmful  Internal  and  external  pressures^ 
i  .  ■     .         ■    .  ■  .  ^ 

particularly  political  interferences  ' 
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The  use  of  dccrediCatlon  as  a  test  for  determining  ellgibll Itv 
£or. Federal  assistance  Is  a  comparatively  recent  development.    No  reference 
t©  accreditation  is  found,  for  example*  Itj  the  Sadth-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
aod  several  'subsequent  laws  authorizing  Federal  assistance  for  vocational 
education.    Eligibility  was^^in  part  made  contingent  on  inclusion  in  the 
approved  state  plan  of  min^ijmira  qualifications  for  teachers,  teacher- 
trainers,  supervisors,  directors  and  others  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  Federally-assisted  progfain. 

Uhat  has  now  cotne  to  be  alowst  "  boiler-plate"  language  with 
respect  to  accreditation  first,  appears  in  the  Veterans  Readjustment  Act 
of  1952.    To  receive  benefits i  .eligible  veterans  were  required  to  enroll  in 

t 

courses  offer«l  by  educational  institutions  approved  by  the  State  approving 
agency,    the  State  approving  agency  could  approve  courses  when  (1)  such 
courses  had  be6n  accredited  and  approved  by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing   agency  or  asfiociationj  (2^    credit  for  such  course  was  approved  by 
the  State  Departiaent  of  Education  for  credit  toward  a  high  school  diploma; 
or  (3)"  such  courses  were  accepted  by  the  St&te  Oej^arttnent  of  Education  for 
credit  for  a  teacher's  certificate  or  a  teachers  degree.    The  Cownissioner 
of  Education  was  directed  to  publish  a  list  of  naticwaU^ 
accrediting  agencies  and  the  State  approving  agencies  were  authorized  to 
utilize  the  accreditation  bv  such  agei^cies  for  course  approval.  '  State  approv 
ing  agencies  were  also  authoriEcd  to  approve  non-accredited  courses  provided 

that  U  criteria,  specif led  in  tha-law  (38  U.S. C.  1776)  were  met. 

  ■,      .  .  • 

Provisions  establishing  accreditation  as  one  of  the  criteria  ftor 

eligibUity  and  directing  the  Conniissioner  of  Education  to  publish  lists 
of  recognized  accrediting  agencies  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  National 
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Deff^nse  Educaeitan  Act  of  1958,  Higher  Educatlcin  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
Hat  tonal  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  oi  1965,  Hlghctr  EducatiOfi  Act  o£  19^5, 
W«r  orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1968.  Vocational  Education  Aiaeadaent  oi  1968,  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1968, 
and  Oiaaibus  Crlwe  CotTtrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968* 

the  provision  was  included  in  the  Veterans  Readjustment  Act 
of  1952  primarily  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  veteran  agaitist  victimisation 
by  a  diplotaa  mill.    The  Federal  govemia^t  was  concerned  with  assistance 
to  the  veterans,  not  to  educational  institutions.    For  the  same  r,eaaon  the 
provision  wa.s  Included  In  War  Orphans  Assistance  Act  an4  National  Studept 
Loan  Insurance  A^!t.    Under^^ther  laws  Federal  assistance  has  as  Its  objective 
the  support  of  educational  institutions  and  accreditation  is  a  requirement 
for  .institutional  eligibility. 

j       While  thfese  laws  define  an  •*ellgible  Institution"  to  be  an 
accredited  lnstitution»  the  Coninlssloner  noneally  Is  authorized  to  valve 
the  requirement  when  he  determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  recognined 
accrediting  agency.    Undet  such  circumstances  he  may  utillee  an  advisory 
comflittee  to  evaluate  the  program  or  employ  the  three  letter  rule  (letters 
item  three  accr^ited  institutions  that  they  will  accept, credits  for  transfer)^ 
An  institution  may  also  be  deemed  to  be  accredited  if  the  Cocimiss loner 
determines  that  within  a  reasonable  time  it  will  be  able  to  xneet  accreditation 
standards.    The  advisory  conHnlttee  approach  and  three  letter  rule  h^ve  been  . 
employed  infrequently. 

The  language  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

_  •  ■  ■  ^    ■  •       •      ■  •  . 

Is  less  restrictive^     It  incorporates  by  reference  the  language  in  the 


Higher  Editeation  Act  of  19<i*»  "tiubji'cr  to  sucU  muUif  it^itStm'*  amt  ^»xtcn^^it^n;4 
as  tht*  admiirlstrdtlon  nuiy  tit»tr'rtninc  to  bv  apprtipriatt  ." 

Under  the  Manpower  Developpi<>n£  and  Training  Act  of  1965  the  st  nc 
agency  assiuaes  by  agreement  responstblllty  "for  cofttintious  supervisloii  ot' 
tbC'  training  proarams. . . .to  insure  thtf  quail rv  and  adeqtiacy  of  the  txainlnii 
provided"    42  U.S.C.  2601  (3).  There  is  no  reference  to  accreditation. 
Aecredifcation  4s  not  specified  as  a  condition  for  ^liRiMlitv  for  institution*! 
of  higher  education  to  receive  grants  ft^a  the  Office  of  Education  for  tht5 
Qperation  of  Institutes  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of  the  arts  and  humanltlev^ 
QT  the  B^a  gr^ftt  college  pro|5ram  adininisteri?d  by  the  National  Science  Foundation^ 
An  eligtl^le  Instttutioti  to  receive.^ grants  for  the  sea  grant  program  Is  dt^finea 
an  any  public  or  private  institution  of  hl-gher  education  which  has  major 

programs  devoted  to  increasing  our  nation's  utilization  of  the  world *ji  marine* 

-  ■  ■       ....       ■•  '  \         ■  ■  .        ,    ■    ■    ■  ■     .      ■  •     .  ■  •    .  . 

To  continue  to  describe  the  present  systetn  of  diccreditation  as 
a  %oluntaVy  system'*  is  to  ignore  reality.    William  K*  Selden  states: 
**not  only  can  no  InistitutlOn  run  the  risk  of  being  ineligible  ft^r  federal 
grants.  It  likewise  must  comply  with  requirements  of  accreditation  in  order 
that  Its  aluinni  will  be  eligible  for  various  gOvernmntal  positions  and 
other  benefits.    Accreditation  if?  no  lohRer  voluntary/'    This  development 
hai^  profound  ImpUcat ions  for  the  government  *  thopuhllc,  educational 
Institutions  and  the  accrediting  associations  themselves. 

The  Congresst  in  effect,  has  delegated  to  privat4^.  aasociatlun*; 
the  pover  to  control  access  to  Federal  programs*    The  delegation  of 


legislative  pci«€i'r  to  pr  lvi*t»*  assotttat ions  «illw«t  reKCtrd  to  statatorv 
standards  raises  ser|ai»,s'<\ui\'iticns  hoth  of  *.'uflHtltutianailty  dn4  public 
policy*    In  ScKecter  pgultrv  Cott».  vh,  rnitcd  State?;  f2?S  U.S.  A95)  th»^ 
Supre&e  Ccmrt  he  14  tItiV  1  of  th&  mti&tml  tudustrtal  Recovery  Act  to  he^ 

I  '  '  '  r  '  '.  - 

unconstitutional  because  i  t  del ej^a ted  legislat  ive  power  to  the  Pr«&i4^nt. 
**w]lthaat  i^tandard  ar  rule,  to  be*  d^alt  with      he  ^Icriatst^iJ.''    in  a  ranctirrlttg 
oplRlan*  JTustice  Cardoso  char;frteri2*=d  th^  dplfg^^ti»d  pdw<*r  an^'tineonf inc»d 
and  vagrant/* 

Coiigtess  cl«**tf  ly  ban  not  priH^crilH'd  a  standard  or  test  to  guide 

•A  ' 

and  control  recognt^^ed  iiccre4ltlng  ^gi^ncles  In  the  ei^^tcin^of  their 
disc^r^tion.    The  statutes  ensploy  the  term  ai^crijdl tat  ion  atj  ;f  It  had  a 
precise«  commonly  under.*5ta0d  ftneaning.    Ihe  prascrihced  standards  apply  only 
to  the  recognition  of  accrediting  agenclef^,  hot  to  standard*?  of  accreditation* 
Each  association  h^^s  been  left  with  unrt^Htr let autliorUy  to  prescribe 
**tandards.    These  differ  from  one  a5^sociatiofi  to  another  and  may  be  remotely 
related  to  the  statutory  object Iviv of  ^asssuring  the?  quality,  of  training*** 
Some  safeguards  would  he  provided,  if  the  po*^er  were  delegated 

to  a  public  agency.    But  as  private  a^^t jciatiori^i^  the  accrediting  agencies 

■      .     ■  "   '  .«■  *      ■     ■     .  ■ 

are  not  subject  to  the  proci»dural  ruies  l*iid  down  in  the  AdialnlstrBtlve  ^ 

Procedures  Act*    The  leg^l  remc<ii'^  available  to  an  Institution  which 

has  been  denied  accreditation  arbitrarily  ^rc  uncertain. 

Serious  Inequities  ici(y  result.    Certain  classes  of  instltutlonsi 

may  he  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  Pederil  progracrs,  e^veo  when  there  Is- 

no  clear  congressional  Intent  to  do  so*    To  tvH  proprietary  institutloii^ 

such  as  Marjorie  Webister  College  that  thctr  only  rtFcour^e  Is  to  organise 

their    own  accrediting  afi»sactation  hardly  f^eeirifi  to  b**  *^  satisfactory  answer • 


1 


,  
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'    The  accrediting  agencies  cannot  at  one  and  the  satn^xtime  argue  ^ 
successfully  that  they  shoula  perform  public  functions  Wt  should  be  free 
of  public  control.    Under  the  revised  criteria  for  recognition  of  accr'editing 
agencies  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Education,  agegcies  would  be  required  to 
conforjn  to  government  standards  with  respect  to  (1)   scope  of  operations; 
(2)    organization;  (3)    procedures;  (6)    accountability;  (5)  responsiveness 
to  the  public  interest;  (6)    observance  of  due  process;  (7)    enforcement  of 

/  ^ 

ethical  practices;  (8)    reliability;  and  (9)    autonomy.    These  types  of 
detailed  requirements  are  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  exercise  of  public 
power. 

The  proposed  criteria  also  raise  an  issue  concerning  the  propriety 
of  compelling  private  accrediting  associations  to  act  as  law  enforcement 
agents  of  the  Federal  government  in  areas  only  indirectly  related  to.  the 
quality  of  education  and  training.    To  obtain  recognition,  accrediting  agencies 
must  demonstrate  a  capability  to  **foster''  standards  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  nondiscriminatcry  practices  in  admissions  and  employment  and 
equitable  student  tuition  refunds.     If  it  is  legitimate  to  delegate  to  private 
associations  authority  to  determine  eligibility  for  Federal  funding,  can  it 
then  be  argued  logically  that  It  is  illegitimate  to  delegate  to  such 
.associations     responfsi  hi  H  ty  to  assure  compliance  with  Federal  laws  and  policies? 

There  -is  a  genuine  fear  that  Government  established  standards 
of  efigibility  could  well  rc^present  a  step  toward  Federal  control  of  education. 
Pre*=^ent  arrangements  do  not  whollv  eliminate  this  risk.     If  as  a  condition 
for  recognition  tb.e  Kedrra)   Kovernm(»nt  se^  -  tho  standrirdp  for  accreditation, 
the  Federal  fc\overnnont         control  lint*  o.iuiMtlrn.     Ttilixation  of  private 
a^:crodlrlng  a.i^encies   ro  onfr^^co  the  Feuorni  standards  tonds  more  lo  preserve 


the  appearance  than  the  substance  of  voluntary  self-regulation.     If  tha 
Federal  sovernment  does  not  prescribe  standards,  then  the  deleRation  of  power 
to  the  accrediting  agencies  is  subject  to  legal  challenge.    This  then  is 
the  dilemma.^  Is  it  possible  to  devise  a  system  which  preserves  the  autonomy 
and  independence  of  the  accrediting  agencies  without  sacrificing  public 
accountability  and  control? 
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[Appendix  V.  The  first  criteria  and  list  of  accrediting  agencies  re- 
cognized by  the  U.Z.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1952,  as  published  in 
the  Federal  Regiater.  Oct.  -4,  1952,  pp.  8929-30,]  \ 

FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Nationally  Recognized  Accrediting 
Agencies  and  Associations 

CRITERIA  AND  LIST 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  required  under  section  253  of 
the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  (66  ^tat .  663,  675), 
knovm  as  Pub#Lc  Law  550  of  the  82d  Congresa,  to  publish  a  list  of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered  by  an  educational  institution,  ^The  following  criteria  for 
determining  nationally  recognized  accr^lting  agencies  and  associations 
have  been  evolved  after 'consultation  with  an  advisory  group  of  educa- 
tors.   These  criteria  are  presently'^ef fective  but  may  nevertheless  he 
modified  as  necessary  or  appropriate.    For  this  purpose  and  in 
accordance  with  accepted  procedures,  interested  accrediting  agencies 
and  associations  are  Invited  to  submit  suggestions  and  criticisms  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  not  later  than  forty-five  (45)  day??  f r  n 
the  publication  of  this  notice  In  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER. 

CRITERIA 

The  agency  or  association 

operations • 
the  field  in  which 


3.  Performs  no  functions  that  might  prejudice  its  independent 
judgment  of  the  quality  of  an  education  prx^gram; 

4.  Makes  available  to  the  public  current  information  covering: 

(a)  criteria  or  standards  for  accreditation,  (b)  reports  of  its  operations, 
(c)    a  list  of  accreditee]  institutions,  courses  or  educational  programs; 

5.  Has  ar  ^idequate  organization  and  effective  procedurer,  to  maintain 
its  operations  on  a  prof  essional  h'asis .    Among  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection  are  that  the  agency  or  association: 


1.  Is  regional  or  national  in  the  scope  of  its 
r (Regional  as  here  used  means  several  States) ; 

2.  Serves  a  definite  need  for  accreditation  in 
it  operates; 
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(a)  Secures  sufficient  and  pertinent  data  concerning  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  aspects  of  the  work  of  an  institution,  including  data  on 
such  items  as  the  educational  objectives,  educational  prop,rams,  admission 
practices,  training  and  experience  of  teachers,  f inancial' stability,  labora- 
tory and  library  resources. 

(b)  Uses  qualified  examiners  to  visit  iustitutions  and  inspect: 
courses,  programs  and  facilities  and  who  prepare  written  reports  and  re- 
commendations for  the  use  of  the  reviewing  body — and  causes  such  examina- 
tion to  be  conducted  under  conditions  that  assure  an  impartial  and  objoctive 
judgment. 

(c)  Re-evalues  at  reasonable  intervals  the  accredited  institutions, 
programs  and  courses  of  study. 

*■         (d)     Has  financial  resources  as  shown  by  its  current  financial  state- 
ments, necessary  to  maintain  accrediting  operations  in  accordance  with 
published  policies  and  procedures. 

6.  Accredits  only  Institutions  which  are  found  upon  such  examina- 
tion to  meet  specific  standards  for  accreditation,  established  in  advance 
in  terras  that  include  the  factors  above  described. 

7.  Has  -had  not  less  than  two  years'  experience  as  an  accreditinR 
agency,  or  in  the  alternative  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  that  it  has  been  organized  under  conditions  that  reasonably 
assure  stability  and  permanence  and  that  it  has  gained  the  acceptance  re- 
quired under  8  below  during  such  shorter  period. 

8.  Has  gained  acceptance  of  its  criteria,  methods  of  evaluation, 
and  decisions,  by  educational  institutions,  practitioners,  licensing 
bodies  and  employers  throughout  the  United  States; 

9.  Assurance  is  given  that  accreditation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act  will  not  be  conditioned  on  the  payment  of  any  sums  of  money:  Provided, 
however,  That  a  reasonable  charge  may  be  made  by  the  agency  or  association 
for  its  services  hereunder  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  nf  the  iccredita- 
t  i  on . 

(LIST  1) 

The  following  list  of  nationallv  recognized  accrediting  appncies  and 
associations  which  have  been  determined  to  be  reliable  nutliority,  in  the 
field  which  each  represents,  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered  by  an 
educational  institution  is  issued  as  required  by  section  253  of  the  Veterans 
Head justment  Assistance  Art  of  1952.     This  list  supersedes  the  provisional 
list  dated  Augjjst  8,  1952,  Uist  r  il-urt.'d  to  ^tate  Approvinp,  agencies  on 
Au.eust  12,  1952. 
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Regional  Aectedltlng  Aaaoclatlons 

Mlcldle  States  Aesoctatlon  pf  Qollegee  and  Secondary  Schools. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.^  • 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Western  College  Association, 

National  Professional  ,Accredltln^ij  Agencies 
and  Associations 

Acerediting  Association  of  Bible  Institutes  and  Bible  Colleges. 
Aiaerlcan  Association  of  Colleges  for  teacher  Education, 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
American  Association  of  Theolqgical  Schools. 
American  Bar  Association. 

American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism. 
American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education. 
"    American  Osteopathic  Association, 
American  Public  Health  Association. 

Board  of  Education  for  Llbrarlanshlp  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Coranission  on  Accreditation  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education, 

Committee  on  Professional  Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association. 

Council  on  Education  and  Professional  Guidance  of  the '1\mer lean 
Optometric  Association. 

Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Council  on  Education  of  the  National  Association  of  Chiropodists. 

Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Engineers  Council  for  Professional  Developeraent . 
National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board. 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

National  Nursing  Accrediting  Service  of  the  Division  of  Nursing 
Education  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 
Society  of  American  Foresters. 


/ 
/ 

/  ' 
/ 


^Membership  in  the  Assc!)ciat  ion  means  that  Institutions  have 
satisfied  standards  for  memhership  similar  to  those  required  by  regional 
accrediting  agencies.    The  Association  is  represented  on  the  National 
Committee  of  Regional  Accrc-ciiting  Agencies. 


/ 
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Additions  to  and  aeletions  fo^  the  list  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time  as  conditions  warrant*/ Any  agency  or  association  not  Included  on 
the  list  which  desires  to fbe.  so  Included  may  be  added  to  the  list  if, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Cpmmlssloner  it  meets,  the  established  criteria. 
Such  organization  shouljJ'  request  Inclusion  In  writing,  accompanying  such 
request  with  evidence  yt^stabllshlng  Its  compliance  with  the  criteria. 
Upon  receipt  of  any  such  application  the  Commissioner  will  make  his 
determination  on  uhff  basis  cf  the  evidence  presented  and  any  further  or 
additional  evidencii'  including  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  a 
field  inspection./  No  adverse  decision  will  be  made  without  affording 
opportunity  fory4. hearing. 

/        .  .        .  .  .    ■  .. 

Dated:  /September  17,  1952. 

/  '  '  • 

EARL  J.  McGRATH, 

U.S  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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